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MIERS  AND  CO.,PRIJrTERS,37,  KING  STRIBET   COVENT  GARDEN. 


IMPORTANT  TO  THOSE  WHO  SHAVE. 


Under  ttie  Patronagre  of  His  Royal  Blgrhness  Prince  Albert. 

C.  KULLMANDEL'S  ROYAL  RAZOR  STROP. 

THIS  newly-invented  Strop  is  certified  by  those  eminent  Chemists,  Dr.  Ure  and  Lewis 
Thompson,  also  by  other  scientific  Gentlemen,  to  be  of  an  ENTIRELY  NEW 
■  COMPOSITION,  which  gives  to  Razors,  Surgical  Instruments,  &c.  a  smooth  velvety 
^ge  of  a  quality  never  before  obtained,  thus  rendering  shaving,  hitherto  in  many 
instances  a  painful  operation,  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 

To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Perfumers,  Hairdressers,  &c.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Agents:  Trufit,  Clock  House,  26  and  27,  Burlington  Arcade;  and  Mr.  Causse,  267» 
Regent  Street. 

Dfepot,  51  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London. 


IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

FOR  VARICOSE  VEINS  AND  WEAKNESS. 

SURGICAL  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS  and  KNEE-CAPS,  on  a  new 
principle,  which  are  pervious,  light  in  texture,  and  INEXPENSIVE, 
yielding  a  permanent,  efficient,  and  unvarying  support  under  any  temper- 
ature, without  the  trouble  of  lacing  or  bandaging.  Instructions  for  mea- 
surement, and  prices,  on  application,  and  the  article  sent  by  post  from  the  sole 
manufacturers,  POPE  and  PLANTE,  4,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall— 
The  profession,  the  tradj  and  hospitals  supplied. 


MARKWICK'S  PATENT 


COMPRISES  the  most  simple  and  effectual  respirator,  for  giving  warmth  and  moisture 
to  the  inspired  air,  price  2».  6d.  The  only  chest  protector  really  valuable.  A  chest 
protector  for  travelling,  throat  protector,  shoe  socks,  under  shoes,^  winter  gloves,  the 
only  certain  preservatives  against  cold  and  wet.  Impermeable  Piline,  indispensable  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  lumbago,  &c  ;  Spongio  Piline,  invaluable  for  the  benefit  it  affords  as  a 
poultice  or  fomentation;  18s.  per  square  yard,  or  in  pieces  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d,  a  square 
foot.  See  the  Government,  hospital,  and  medical  testimonials.  Sold  by  chymists : 
wholesale  by  the  Epithem  Company  (sole  manufacturers),  32,  King  "William  Street,  City. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH. 

MR.  HOWARD,  Surgbow-Dbktist,  52,  Fleet  Street,  has  introduced  an 
ENTIRELY  NEW  DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  fixed  without 
springs,  wires,  or  ligatures,  at  STRICTLY  MODERATE  CHARGES.  They  so  per- 
fectly resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals  bv  the 
closest  observer;  they  will  NEVER  CHANGE  COLOUR  OR  DECAY,  and  will  be 
found  very  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not  require  the 
extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will  give  support  and  preserve  teeth  that 
^•e  loose,  and  are  guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  Taeth 
rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 


52,  FLEET  STREET.    At  home  from  ten  till  five. 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  J.  B.  BURKE,  ESQ. 

I. 

In  Imperial   8vo.,    Illustrated  by   Engravings,  Price  £1    Is.,  Cloth. 

THE  HISTORIC  LANDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

SECOND  SERIES. 
II. 

In  Imperial  Svo.,  with  a  heautiftd  portrait  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  Price  £1  Is.  Cloth, 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 

*,^*  Part  III.  now  ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 
III. 

la  3  Yols.,  Imperial  Sto.,  with  upwards  of  800  shields  of  arms,  Price  £3  3s.,  Cloth, 

HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Odd  Vols,  to  complete  sets  will  be  left  on  sale  for  a  short  time  only,  Vols.  1  and  1,  at 
£1  lis.  6d.  each.  Vol.  3,  at  £1  Is. 

IV. 

In  square  18mo.,  Illustrated  by  48  shields  of  arms,  price  10s.  6d.,  Cloth, 

THE  ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  ANNOTATED. 

V. 

In  imperial  8vo.,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  price  5s,  each 

ILLUMINATED  HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Part  IV.  wiil  be  published  shortly. 
E.  Churton,  Publisher,  26,  Holles  Street. 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  JUVENILE  LIBRARY. 

New  Editions. 

THE  LITTLE  SAVAGE. 

By  captain  MAKRYAT.    2  vols.,  eight  illustrations.    Price  10s. 

"  The  writer's  skill  in  managing  improbable  incidents,  so  as  to  engage  our  belief  therein, 
never  forsook  him  to  the  last.  This  tale  is  as  amazing  and  interesting  at  its  close  as  at  its 
commencement.' — AthencBum. 

"  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of  this  ex- 
cellent little  book,  in  which  deep  religious  feeling  and  useful  information  are  successfully 
combined.  The  second  part  deserves  the  same  amount  of  praise  which  we  had  the  plea- 
sure to  bestow  upon  the  first,  and  completes  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  lamented 
author." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

2  Vols.,  eight  illustrations,  10s, 
"  These  two  volume?  combine  all  the  excellencies  of  '  Masterman  Ready,'  and  '  The, 
Settlers  in  Canada,'  with  some  that  are  peculiarly  their  own." — Examiner. 

A  sweetly  wiitten  tale  for  the  young,  which  we  recommend  to  all  mothers  with  dutiful 
little  olive  l>i  uiches  around  them." —  Weekly  Chronicle. 

'*  Captain  Marryat  writes  for  children  heartily,  and  without  pedagogic  pretensions.'' 
— Athenoium. 

"  We  congratulate  all  juvenile  readers  upon  having  Captain  Marryat  for  their  literary 
purveyor.  No  modern  writer  excels  him  in  the  art  of  mingling  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment. His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  he  is  gure  to 
render  it  interesting  by  his  lively  and  practical  mode  of  treating  it,"- — John  Bull, 

A 


NORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809,  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

London  Offices,  4  Ne^  Bank  Buildings,  City,  and  10,  PaU  Mall,  East  ;  Chief  Office, 
64,  I'rmces  Street,  Edinbm-gh. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED. 

PRESIDENT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 

Sir  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
ERANCIS  WARDEN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
PHYSICIAN— John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Assurances  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  of  profits.  On  the  participation 
scale  the  whole  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured,  after  reserving  one-fifth  against  the 
nsk  ot  extraordinary  mortality  or  other  contingencies. 

The  Bonus  added  to  PoUcies  at  the  last  Division  of  Profits  on  the  31st  December,  1844, 
av^aged  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid  during  the  septennial  period. 

lables  of  rates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  above.  ^ 

HENRY  T.  THOMSON,  Secretarjr  in  London. 


SARSAPARILLA. 

IT  is  asserted  by  many  eminent  medical  men  that  there  is  no  Medicine  in  the  Materia 
Medica  comparable  to  Sarsaparilla  for  recruiting  the  debilitated  constitution,  restori.ig 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  improving  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  by  its  continued 
use  removing  various  morbid  symptoms  ascribed  to  a  deranged  condition  of  the  fluids- 
such  as  eruptions  on  the  skm,  ulcerations,  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  rheumatic 
^fA^^'.^'P^^^^^^^S  ^  general  and  complete  purifier  of  the  blood— BUTLER'S  "  COM- 
I'l^TT^r  PIPCENTRATED  DECOCTION,  or,  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SARSA- 
i-AKLLL/A,  is  the  ongmal  of  the  now  numerous  preparations  of  the  kind,  and  is 
extensively  prescribed  by  Medical  Practitioners;  it  is  most  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to 
coutain  all  the  properties  of  the  Sarsaparilla  in  a  most  efficient  and  concentrated  form 
1  his  preparation  is  well  suited  for  exportation,  having  been  long  known  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  colonies.  Prepared  and  sold  in  pint  bottles,  20s.;  half -pints,  10s. ;  and 
qu^er-pmts,  5s.  6d.;  by  BUTLER  and  HARDING,  Chemists,  4,  Cheapside,  corner 
^V.  ol^^if "^^y  obtained  of  J.  Sanger,  160,  Oxford  Street;  Davenport 
and  Co.,  20,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh;  or  through  most  respectable  Druggists. 

Also, 

Butler's  Tasteless  Seidlitz  Powders 

Combined  in  one  compound  Powder  in  bottle  and  case  (accompanied  with  measure  and 
spoon)  at  2s.  6d.,  suitable  for  all  climates, 

Butler's  Concentrated  Essence  of  Ginger. 

Is  found  useful  in  Indigestion  and  Flatulence,  and  as  a  warm  stomachic  for  Cold. 
Gouty,  and  Rheumatic  habits.    In  bottles,  2s.  9d.  and  is.  6d. 

Butler's  Gregory's  Stomachic  Powder. 

This  compound  of  Turkey  Rhubarb,  pure  Magnesia,  and  aroma  of  Jamaica  Ginger,  was 
*  f^.^ounte  remedy  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  in  cases  of 
acidity,  flatulence  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  and  all  those  aff-ections  consequent  on  impaired 
digestion.  It  will  be  found  particularly  serviceable  to  gouty  subjects,  and  is  the  best  and 
aatest  medicine  m  ordmary  stomach  complaints  of  infants  and  children.  In  bottles, 
2s,  9d.  and  4s.  Gd.  ' 


DOMESTIC  COMFORT.- CAUTION. 


ROBERT  WISS 

Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his 
PATENT  PORTABLE  SELF-ACTING  WATER-CLOSETS, 

WHICH  THIBTY  YEAES'  EXPERIENCE  HAS  PROVED  TO  ANSWER  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

E.  W.  also  begs  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  Water-Closet  for  fixing  on 
a  new  construction,  requiring  no  cistern  above,  the  whole  apparatus  being  enclosed  in 
the  space  occupied  by  the  seat.  These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  country  and  ex- 
portation, are  easily  fixed,  and  at  half  the  usual  expense. — In  consequence  of  the  nume- 

]  rous  attempts  to  impose  imitations,  R.  W.  requests  those  intending  to  purchase  the  ori- 
ginal and  much-approved  '  Patent  SiiLF- Acting  Portajble  Water  Closets,'  to  ob- 

^  serve  that  they  are  majtufactuked  and  sold  only  at  38  Charing -Cross,  neab  thb 

'  Admiralty. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

ESTABLISHED  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First,  for  Life 
Fire,  and  Marine  Insurances. 

Offices:— 7,  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  and  10,  Regent  Street. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenses  of  Management  are  defrayed  by  the  Corporation,  and  not  taken  from  tha 
Premium  Fund. 

Profits  are  added  as  a  Bonus  to  Policies,  or  paid  in  Cash,  or  applied  in  Abatement  of 
the  Annual  Premiumr, 

The  assured  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of  Partnership. 

A  Low  Fixed  Rate  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Parties  proceeding  out  of  the  limits  of  Europe  are  liberally  treated. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  on  every  description  of  Property  at  moderate  Rates,  and 
MARINE  INSURANCE  at  the  current  Premiums. 

Prospectuses  free  on  personal  or  written  application. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


CHOLERA  AND  BRIMSTOIIE'S  EYE  SMUFF  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

^ead  the  following  Medical  Testimony/  to  the  Cure  of  Five  Cases  ofGutta  Semnafrcm 

U.  J50UTELL,  Frofessor  of  Galvanism,  November  5,  1845:  

MR.  WILLIAM  GRIMSTONE. 

„Q'      T  ,  ,  "  Southsea,  near  Portsmouth,  Hants. 

bir,_lmust  injustice  to  you  send  the  following  testimonials  with  regard  to  the  extra- 
ordinary efficacy  of  your  Medicated  Eye  Snuff  in  cases  of  Gutta  SerenI  I  have  used  it 
^lTtV^''^^7  ,  5.^  "^^'^  astonishing  benefit  and  cure.  The  cures  have  astonished  me 
and  thousands  of  others.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,        "  G.  H.  Boutell  » 

Ihe  Herb  Snuff  is  a  refreshing  Snuff.    That  ladies  may  take  it  with  the  certainty  of 
bemg  relieved  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Head.    Sold  in  canisters.  Is.  Ud  2?  9d 
included  '  pamphlets  of  testimonials  from  medical  gentlemen  and  others 

Tunshill,  Stafford,  and  Inland  Department  of  the  General  Post  Office 
^  _    .  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.    Jan.  5th  1850. 

froe  tlT.p7'iTlj''T^  again  been  afflicted  with  Nervous  Deafness  from  which  I  have  been 
\o  I  f^'  ^^^^}\  recourse  to  your  celebrated  Medicated  Snuff  which  after 
three  days  taking  entirely  reUeved  me  from  my  Deafness.  I  have  grerpTeasure  in 
beanng  testimony  to  the  high  qualities  of  your  Medicated  Snuff,  and  hopTthat  others  may 
find  the  same  relief  from  using  it  as  I  have  done,  " 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

To  Wm.  Grimstone,  Esq.  ^' 
to  ^r^ii7f^?^'^^l^*?^^^'■¥^5:'  H:igligate,  at  which  Establishment,  he  (Mr.  G.)  continues 
t  rots^C^u^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^  oriontil 

oth^^rS  w'S'r^^  '^^^'^  ^''^  ^^^^^^^  Chemists  and  Duggists.  and 

?nl"int?hr6^^^^^^^  1^  ^i^-'  2-  9^-^  and  4snd:eac.b 

EYEBROWS,  MOUSTACHIOS,  AND  WHISKERS 
Produced  in  a  few  weeks,  and  Baldness  removed  and  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GRIMSTONE'S  AROMATIC  REGENERATOR. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  that  beautiful  adornment  of  the  human  figure  anatnrnl  ^nrli^ 
i.r?  ^T'  f"'^'^  '5^"^^^       P°«^  a  bottle  of  Grimstone^TromSRege^^^^ 
IS  an  essential  spirit,  drawn  from  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  (grown  atSerblrv  Hijb 

Xhfir'l  Jew 'nT!f?  '"'^""^-I  ^^^^  The  lis.  Size  contains  four  of 

wc  4s.    A  few  of  Its  many  virtues,  as  thousands  can  prove,  are  that— 

It  produces    Eyeb  rows 

)^}^^    Moustachios 

5^"^    Whiskers 

^    ^ew  Head  of  Hair 

■     .  -^'"^    New  Hair  on  Bald  Places 

FaTnS  ?r  F^f  Y  ""'^"^  ^       ^^«P«  ^rown  of  the  head, 

not  bestowed  this  ornameLTo  ^rfuma^,  fete    ft  ^arle^^^      wl.ere  nature  has 

TmT  T,  ^"«'«»  «™»'<>--  Herba.y,  Highgate.  near  London. 

.i.eoontai„ffLofthr.l'blW^.^-'|l'-i;:^I^^^^^^^^^ 
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It  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  desirous  of  having  their  Arms  re- 
corded in  the  Heraldic  Register,  will  commanicate  as  early  as  possible  with 
the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 
That  portion  of  the  Journal  will  be  so  arranged  and  numbered  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  separate  volume,  illustrated  with 
the  Armorial  engravings.    A  full  and  comprehensive  Index  will  be  given. 


ELEGAUT  TOILET  REQUISITES. 


ROWLAND  S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

This  mild  yet  powerful  and  infallible  renovator  insinuates  its  balsamic  properties  into 
the  pores  of  the  head,  nourishes  the  Hair  in  its  embryo  state,  accelerates  its  growth, 
cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  sustains  it  in  maturity,  and  continues  its  possession 
of  healthy  vigour,  silky  softness,  and  luxurious  redundancy,  to  the  latest  period  of  human 
life.  Its  operation  in  cases  of  baldness  is  peculiarly  active ;  so  that,  in  numerous  in- 
stances wherein  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain,  ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR 
OIL  has  superseded  the  ornaments  of  art,  by  reinstating,  in  full  plentitude,  the  permanent 
gifts  and  graces  of  nature.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of  the  fine  comb  unnecessary.  Its 
invaluable  properties  have  obtained  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  IMajesty  the  QUEEN, 
the  COURT,  and  the  whole  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  of 
every  COURT  of  the  civilized  world.— Price  3s.  6d,  and  7s.  ;  or  Family  bottles  (equal 
to  4  small),  at  10s.  6d.  ;  and  double  that  size  21s. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO,  OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 

A  WHITE  POWDER,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  Ingredients  of 
the  Oriental  Herbal— of  inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  giving  sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  Breath.  It  extir- 
pates all  tartarous  adhesions  to  the  Teeth,  and  insures  a  Pearl-like  Whiteness  to  the 
enamelled  surface.  Its  Anti-Septic  and  Anti- Scorbutic  Properties  exercise  a  highly 
beneficial  and  salutary  influence  ;  they  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  decay  of  the 
Teeth,  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  Gums,  and  cause  them  to  assume  the  brightness  and 
colour  indicative  of  perfect  soundness;  while,  by  confirming  their  adhesion  to  the  Teeth, 
they  give  unlimited  enjoyment  and  fresh  zest  to  appetite,  by  perpetuating  effective  and 
complete  mastication. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Dentifrice  pledge  themselves  that  its  efficacy  in  preserving  and 
embellishing  the  Teeth  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  ever  yet  offered  to  the  Public, 
and  has,  in  consequence,  obtained  its  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Court,  and 
Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Sovereigns  and  Nobility  throughout  Europe.— 
Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

CAUTION— To  protect  the  Public  from  Fraud,  the  Proprietors'  Name  and  Address, 
thus— "A.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20  Hatton  Garden,"  are  engraved  on  the  Government 
Stamp,  which  is  affixed  on  each  box. 

ROWLANDS^  ALSANA  EXTRACT, 

For  relieving  the  Tooth- Ache,  Gum  Boils,  and  swelled  Face,  and  which  by  constantly 
using,  prevents  those  maladies.  In  the  anguish  of  excruciating  pain  it  affords  instanta- 
neous relief.  It  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  nature. — Price  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  per 
bottle.    The  Government  Stamp,  as  on  the  "  Odonto,"  is  affixed  on  each  bottle. 


IMPORTANT  CAUTION. 

Unprincipled  Individuals,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  trifle  more  profit,  vend  the  most 
Spurious  Compounds,  under  the  same  names.  They  copy  the  labels,  advertisements,  and 
testimonials  (substituting  fictitious  names  and  addresses  for  the  real)  of  the  original  pre- 
parations. It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  to  see  that  the  word  "  ROWLANDS' ''  is  on 
the  wrapper  of  each  article. 

The  genuine  Articles  are  sold  by  every  respectable  Perfumer  and  Chemist  throughout 
he  Kingdom. 
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CALVERLEY,  OF  CALVERLEY. 

It  is  not  quite  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  the  tragedy  I  am  ahout 
to  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  was  enacted  ;  and  yet — to  use  no  very 
forced  or  ambiguous  metaphor — time  has  already  l3egun  to  efface  the 
record,  or  at  least  to  render  some  portions  of  it  indistinguishable.  As 
good  fortune,  however,  would  have  it,  the  mutilations  have  occurred  only 
where  they  were  of  the  least  consequence,  upon  some  of  the  detached 
outworks,  as  we  may  call  them,  and  not  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
building. 

They  who  unite  imagination  to  the  love  of  antiquity,  and  are  familiar 
with  the  more  perfect  remains  of  the  olden  time — if  the  term  "  perfect  " 
can,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  that  which  is  already  under  the  influ- 
ence of  decay — will  easily  understand  us  when  we  attempt  to  illustrate 
this  part  of  our  subject,  by  the  example  of  those  beautiful  ruins,  of  which, 
while  the  outlines  still  exist,  the  details  have  perished,  or  are  crumbling 
around  in  huge  disjointed  fragments,  amidst  docks,  and  weeds,  and  net- 
tles. There  yet  stand  the  walls,  the  highly-ornamented  gothic  casements, 
the  flying  buttresses,  the  winding  staircases  ;  and  yet,  how  much — and  at 
the  same  time  how  little — is  wanted  to  make  up  the  ancient  edifice.  A 
groined  roof,  a  few  windows  of  stained  glass,  an  arch  restored  here,  a 
wall  completed  there,  and  the  magnificent  creation  of  other  days  is  once 
again  before  us.  Even  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  romantic  and  historical 
traditions  that  belong  to  the  same  period  ;  they  have  shared  a  similar 
fate  in  coming  down  to  us,  more  or  less  mutilated  by  time,  which,  like 
Saturn  of  old,  or  the  double  deity  of  the  east,  is  at  once  both  creator  and 
destroyer.  Thus  much  by  way  of  preface — a  short  one,  if  not  a  necessary 
one — for  the  romancer  requires  the  preluding  chord  or  symphony  almost 
as  much  as  the  singer  does. 

The  family  of  Calveiley — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Caverley,  per- 
haps from  following  a  corrupt  pronunciation — may  be  traced  up  to  a  very 
early  period,  their  name  having  been  derived  from  the  place  wherein  they 
settled — a  township  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  seven  miles 
from  Leeds,   and  three  from  Bradford.    According  to  the  custom  of 
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those  very  warlike  and  pious  times,  when  fighting  and  praying  were 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  occupations  of  life,  the  Calverleys  made  fre- 
quent donations  upon  a  large  scale  to  the  church,  and  died  right  gallantly  in 
their  harness;  and  yet  neither  the  brave  nor  the  bounteous  of  that  name 
have  acquired  for  it  so  much  celebrity,  as  one  who  committed  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  and  ended  his  career  as  a  malefactor.  Indeed,  it  maybe 
said  that  the  saints  and  heroes  of  Calverley  are  alike  forgotten,  or  at  best 
they  are  scantily  remembered  in  some  dry  antiquarian  page,  which  few 
ever  read,  while  our  hero,  Walter  Calverley,  figures  in  blank  verse,  and 
has  obtained  to  his  own  share,  a  muchlarger  space  in  local  hi  story  than 
has  been  allowed  to  all  the  rest  of  his  race  from  the  time  when  John,  called 
Scoticus,  or  Scot,  from  his  country,  married  Lardarina,  daughter  of  Al- 
phonsus  Gospatrick,  and,  in  her  right,  became  Lord  of  Calverley. 

The  father  of  Walter  Calverley  dying  while  the  latter  was  still  in  his 
nonage,  the  minor  fell  under  the  guardianship  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  How  far  this  event  influenced  the  future  character  of  the  young 
heir,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  his  guardian  was,  to  all  accounts,  a  gentle- 
man of  unquestioned  worthand  honour,  yet  it  is  seldom  seen  that  a 
stranger,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  fully  supplies  the  place  of  a  de- 
ceased parent.  However  this  may  be,  Walter  was  to  all  appearance  a 
youth  of  the  highest  promise,  sufficiently  versed  in  the  accomplishments 
of  the  day,  well-made,  handsome,  and — what  seems  somewhat  at  variance 
with  his  after-life — of  a  steady  and  even  grave  demeanour.  Hence  it  was 
generally  augured,  that  he  would  be  an  honour  to  his  father's  house,  and 
a  credit  to  his  native  county  ;  a  point  upon  which  provincials  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  a  little  jealous.  But  some  few,  who  pretended  to  look  more 
closely  into  things,  were  far  from,  entertaining  the  same  favourable  opinions. 
They  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  without  exactly  accusing  him  of  hypo- 
crisy, that  his  character  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  seemed  to  be  ;  he 
was,  said  they,  like  a  river  smoothed  over  by  the  ice,  but  once  let  the  sun 
rise  in  its  strength  to  melt  the  wintry  mask,  and  they  would  then  learn 
how  fierce  a  torrent  it  had  concealed. 

These  forebodings,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  heir  to  eight  hundred 
a-year  from  being  an  acceptable  guest  in  most  families,  especially  where 
daughters  and  sisters  were  on  hand,  all  as  willing  to  be  married,  as  fathers 
mothers,  and  brothers,  could  be  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  or,  as  they  more  deli- 
cately phrased  it,  to  see  the  fair  ones  settled  in  life.  Thus  it  fell  out,  that 
he  was  at  once  the  "  invited  and  welcome  guest  to  a  gentleman  of  cheefe 
note  in  his  country,"  whose  name  the  old  chronicler,  so  minute  in  other 
respects,  having  omitted  to  tell  us,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
call  him  Sir  Luke  Escholt.  This  gentleman  had  an  only  daughter,  Emily, 
a  consideration  which,  it  may  be  supposed  without  any  lack  of  charity, 
had  some  weight  in  the  more  than  usual  kindness  he  bestowed  upon  his 
youthful  visitor,  though  perhaps  we  should  do  him  wrong  in  supposing 
that  he  acted  upon  any  definite  scheme  of  entrapping  him  into  an  alliance. 
On  these  occasions  the  motives  to  action  are  in  a  certain  measure  a  secret 
even  to  ourselves,  and,  while  they  most  influence  our  conduct,  assume 
to  our  minds  no  precise  form,  but  hold  on  their  course  quietly,  like  the 
thin  stream,  whose  progress  is  only  visible  by  the  fresher  and  deeper  green 
of  the  herbage  through  which  it  steals  its  way. 

Both  Emily  and  her  young  guest  were  at  that  age  when,  unless  the 
heart  is  previously  occupied  by  some  other  object,  it  requires  little  more 
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than  constant  intercourse  to  kindle  the  flames  of  passion  ;  and  this,  in 
the  present  case,  was  not  wanting.  Lonely  walks  together  at  early  day, 
or  when  the  moonlight  was  on  the  glades,  and  the  dance  often  prolonged 
beyond  the  midnight  hour,  soon  ripened  acquaintance  into  intimacy,  inti- 
macy into  liking,  and,  by  a  process  as  rapid  as  it  was  natural,  liking  into 
love.  All  this  was  seen  and  approved  of  by  the  politic  Sir  Luke  ;  nor 
was  he  in  the  least  surprised  when  one  day  Walter,  who  had  long  before 
secured  the  lady's  assent,  made  a  formal  proposal  to  him  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  in  marriage. 

"  My  dear  Walter,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  may  safely  avouch,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  shire  that  1 
would  sooner  have  for  a  son-in-law  than  yourself ;  but  you  are  not  yet  of 
age,  or  entitled  to  act  in  this  matter  for  yourself." 

"  I  shall  be  in  six  months,"  interrupted  Walter,  hastily.  "  In  less 
than  six  months.  ' 

Be  it  so  :  when  that  day  comes  we  will  resume  the  subject,  unless, 
in  the  meanwhile,  you  should  change  your  mind." 

"  Never!"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Sir  Luke,  laying  his  hand  with  much  kindness  on 
his  shoulder;  never  is  a  word  that  comes  the  readiest  to  the  lips  of  youth 
on  these  occasions ;  but,  credit  my  experience,  such  nevers  are  too  often 
of  short  date." 

"  Not  with  me,  sir,  I  assure  you, — on  my  life — on  my  honour.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  change,  on  a  subject  like  this." 

"  Well,  time  will  shew,  and  to  time  we  will  refer  it.  When  you  are  of 
age — your  mind  still  holding — come  back  to  us,  and  my  consent  will 
not,  I  dare  say,  be  wanting  to  your  wishes." 

But  Walter  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied.  He  pressed  his  suit  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  young  lover ;  and  although  he  could  not  extort  from  Sir 
Luke  his  consent  to  an  immediate  marriage  in  private,  which  might  be 
afterwards  publicly  ratified  at  their  own  convenience,  he  prevailed  so  far 
over  his  scruples  that  he  allowed  them  to  exchange  pledges,  and  recipro- 
cally bind  themselves  to  each  other.  It  is  even  possible  that  his  perse- 
verance might  have  overcome  the  old  gentleman's  last  doubts,  and  brought 
about  an  instant  union  could  he  have  remained  there  a  few  days  longer ; 
but  affairs  of  importance  made  his  presence  in  the  capital  indispensable, 
and  he  reluctantly  prepared  to  set  out,  when,  as  the  chronicler  is  careful 
to  tell  us,  "  the  virtuous  gentlewoman  danced  a  loth  to  depart  on  his  con- 
tracted lips  ;"  or,  in  plain  English,  the  damsel  gave  her  lover  a  parting 
kiss  ;  the  loth  to  depart  being  a  popular  tune  in  the  olden  time,  and  often 
used  by  our  earlier  dramatists  to  express  an  unwilling  separation. 

The  young  heir  had  not  been  long  in  town  before  the  wisdom  of  Sir 
Luke's  doubts  was  made  apparent,  and  probably  in  much  less  time  than 
he  himself  had  contemplated  when  he  gave  the  warning.  Already  in  the 
third  week  of  his  abode  there,  the  "never  "  was  forgotten — obliterated  by 
a  single  glance  from  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  so  completely  as  ever  the  re- 
turning tide  of  the  sea  washed  out  the  wrinkles  from  the  sands,  only  to 
leave  other  impressions  in  their  place.  In  one  evening,  forgetting  his 
rural  beauty,  he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Philippa  Brooke, 
and  the  maiden  had  listened,  nothing  loth,  to  his  protestations,  for, 
as  we  before  mentioned,  Walter  possessed  all  those  external  qualifi- 
cations which  make  young  ladies  fain,  the  eyes  and  ears  being  gene- 
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rally  their  counsellors  in  such  matters,  without  any  reference  to  the  sober 
churl,  reason.  In  brief  space,  Philippa  was  won  ;  and  so  far  from  the 
course  of  love  never  running  smooth,  as  the  poet  would  have  us  believe, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  ball  ever  rolled  more  easily  along  a  bowl- 
ing-green, than  did  the  ball  of  love  with  Walter.  Everything,  in  fact, 
tended  to  help,  on  his  wishes  ;  his  guardian  chanced  to  be  a  friend  to  early 
marriages,  under  the  idea  that  they  settled  a  young  man  in  life,  and  kept 
him  out  of  mischief;  the  lady,  moreover,  was  his  own  niece;  and  the 
father  saw  no  objection.  When  therefore  Walter,  with  his  characteristic 
impatience,  pressed  for  the  immediate  celebration  of  the  marriage,  few 
difficulties  were  thrown  in  his  way,  except  by  the  proverbial  delay  of  the 
lawyers,  and  even  they  were  induced,  by  certain  golden  considerations,  to 
quicken  their  usual  pace— if  not  into  a  positive  gallop,  at  least  into  a  sort 
of  decent  trot. 

He  thus  got  married  before  he  had  time  to  change  his  mind,  which  with 
so  fickle  a  temper  he  most  likely  v/ould  have  done,  had  he  allowed  him- 
self, or  had  circumstances  forced  upon  him  any  longer  probation. 

Even  in  those  days,  when  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another  was  a 
work  of  much  time  and  difficulty,  ill  news  was  as  proverbial  for  its  speedy 
travelling,  as  it  is  amongst  ourselves,  with  all  the  advantage  of  railways 
and  electric  telegraphs;  and  these  tidings  were  not  slow  in  reaching 
Emily.  They  proved  her  death-warrant.  Yet  she  indulged  in  no  pas- 
sionate expressions  either  of  grief  or  anger  on  receiving  them.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had ;  for  wounds  that  bleed  inwardly  are 
always  the  most  dangerous — but  contented  herself  with  saying,  while  a 
smile  lighted  up  her  pale  features,  "  I  intreat  of  God  to  grant  both  pros- 
perous health  and  fruitful  wealth,  both  to  him  and  her,  though  I  am  sick 
for  his  sake."  Nor  were  these  mere  words,  such  as  escape  from  weakness, 
or  which  pride  uses  when  it  would  hide  a  deeper  feeling.  She  had  loved 
as  only  woman  can  love,  and  the  cruel  disappointment  of  her  dearest 
hopes  had  struck  so  home,  that  she  faded  away  like  a  stricken  lily,  and 
died  with  a  rapidity  that  might  have  well  nigh  seemed  marvellous.  It  is 
common,  as  we  well  know,  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  broken  hearts,  in  any 
case  ;  and,  least  of  all,  from  a  cause  so  shadowy  and  undefined  in  its  na- 
ture as  that  which  bears  the  name  of  love  ;  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
our  tale  is  no  idle  fiction,  but  one  of  those  dark  and  terrible  pages  in  the 
records  of  human  life,  which  leave  far  behind  them  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  imagination  ;  when,  moreover,  we  have  discovered  how  it  is  that 
the  immaterial  soul  acts  upon  the  material  body,  in  the  general  wear  and 
tear  of  our  earthly  trial,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  how  the  heart 
may  be  broken, — and  broken  too  by  love. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  friends  who  grieved  for  the  premature  death 
of  Emily,  grieved  more  naturally  than  wisely.  In  a  few  short  months, 
almost  indeed  before  they  had  laid  the  turf  upon  her  head,  the  character 
of  Walter  Calverley  began  to  unfold  itself  in  a  way  that  made  the  grave 
seem  a  happy  refuge  from  his  marriage-bed,  and  shewed  the  living  wife 
to  be  much  more  an  object  of  compassion  than  her  departed  rival. 

About  a  week  after  the  marriage,  which  had  been  celebrated  in  Lon- 
don, the  young  couple  took  up  their  abode  at  Calverley  Hall.  It  was 
one  of  those  late  and  beautiful  autumns,  when  the  summer  brilliance  re- 
mains still  undiminished,  and  mingles  strangely  with  the  symptoms  of 
decay  that  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  later  season.    To  one 
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who  really  loved  a  country  life,  the  scene  around  must  have  possessed 
the  deepest  interest,  and,  though  unused  to  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
was  not  long  before  this  was  felt  in  its  fullest  extent  by  Philippa, 
whose  gentle  and  somewhat  romantic  nature  found  an  inexpressible 
charm  in  the  sight  of  this  quiet  landscape,  which  she  was  henceforth,  in 
right  of  her  husband,  to  call  her  own.  She  felt  as  if  all  her  previous  ex- 
istence had  been  a  dream,  and  she  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  transferred 
to  her  native  element. 

For  some  few  weeks,  Walter  appeared  to  share  in  the  feelings  of 
his  beautiful  bride  ;  but  then,  with  as  swift  a  transition  as  a  northern 
winter  bounds  into  spring,  a  change  took  place  with  him,  this  bitter 
feeling  turning  into  discontent,  not  to  say  disgust,  and  an  unappeas- 
able  desire  for  pleasures  of  a  more  exciting  kind.  The  very  gentleness 
of  Philippa  had  become  tameness  and  insipidity.  In  consequence  he 
ran  into  such  riot  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  that  he  found  himself 
compelled,  first,  to  mortgage  one  part  of  his  estate,  then  another ;  then 
he  incurred  debts,  and,  finally,  he  involved  some  of  his  best  friends  in 
his  difficulties,  by  persuading  them  to  become  bound  for  him,  when 
his  own  name  had  sunk  so  low  in  worldly  estimation,  that  it  would  no 
longer  obtain  him  credit^^  This,  of  course,  had  not  been  done  all  at 
once,  or  even  in  a  very  short  time  ;  rapid  as  is  the  descent  to  ruin,  it 
took  about  four  years  to  bring  him  to  this  pass,  which,  however,  when 
it  did  come,  efiectually  provided  for  his  future  moderation,  by  cutting 
off  all  the  means  of  extravagance.  There  was  an  end  to  riot,  since 
the  sources  that  fed  it  were  drained  and  dried  up ;  the  companions  of 
his  prosperous  hours  as  naturally  falling  away  from  him,  as  the  leaves 
fall  from* the  trees  in  autumn.  But  the  moral  and  physical  abstinence 
forced  upon  him  by  this  decay  of  his  fortunes,  instead  of  ameliorating 
his  heart,  only  soured  his  temper  ;  he  grew  morose  and  sullen,  and  even 
savage,  much  to  the  grief  of  his  wife,  who  still  loved  him  tenderly  in 
spite  of  all  his  follies.  For  a  long  time  her  fear  of  him  kept  her  silent  ; 
at  length,  in  her  anxiety  to  relieve  his  distress  of  mind,  if  possible^ 
she  took  courage,  and  resolved  to  tend  and  heal  those  mental  wounds, 
that  from  day  to  day  were  getting  worse,  and  made  him  as  painful  an 
object  to  others  as  to  himself.  But  all  her  eff'orts  proved  unavailing; 
the  only  result  was,  that  her  rapacious  husband,  availing  himself  of  the 
gentle  affection  of  his  wife,  obtained  possession  of  all  her  jewels,  and 
at  length  insisted  that  she  should  sell  her  dowry  also.  Nor  did  he  at 
all  attempt  to  gild  over  this  proposal  by  affecting  any  intention  of  using 
the  money,  when  obtained,  for  good  or  useful  purposes  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  plainly  told  her  that  he  loved  his  own  pleasures  beyond  all 
other  considerations,  and  intended  to  employ  it  in  maintaining  them. 
Bitter  as  the  insult  was,  Philippa  would  have  cheerfully  yielded  to  the 
sacrifice  demanded  of  her,  but  the  interests  of  her  children  would  be 
deeply  involved  in  it,  and  it  required  all  her  strong  sense  of  duty  towards 
a  husband,  and  those  lingering  remains  of  aff'ection,  which,  when  once 
sown  in  a  woman's  bosom,  is  seldom  wholly  eradicated,  to  conquer  her 
reluctance  to  thus  depriving  them  of  their  natural  inheritance.  She 
did,  however,  bring  herself  even  to  this  point,  and,  as  usual,  submitting 
her  will  to  his  commands,  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  her  dowry.  Upon  arriving  there,  her  first  visit  was  naturally  to  the 
uncle  who  had  formerly  been  her  guardian,  and  had  discharged  the  office 
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both  with  kindness  and  the  strictest  regard  to  his  ward's  interest.  The 
old  man  received  her  with  unabated  affection,  though  the  scrutinizing 
look  with  which  he  examined  her  after  the  first  hearty  salutations, 
brought  the  blood  to  her  cl  eeks  and  even  made  her  tremble. 

"  How  is  this,  my  love?"  he  began;  "  you  have  grown  thin — you 
look  ill.  I  have  heard  many  unpleasant  rumours,  as  if  your 'husband 
did  not  use  you  well,  and  there  is  something  in  your  pale  face  that  con- 
firms them." 

"  Mere  slanders,  dear  uncle,  I  assure  you  ;  Walter  is  ever  kind  to  me — 
most  kind." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — marry,  a  plague  upon  those  lying  tattlers,  who 
must  needs  spread  such  false  reports,  for  no  good,  as  it  seems,  to  them- 
selves, except  it  be  the  pleasure  they  find  in  doing  harm  to  others.  But 
however,  there  is  some  excuse — some  shadow  of  an  excuse,  I  should 
rather  say — in  the  present  case ;  for  I  suppose  all  these  fine  tales  of 
neglect  and  cruelty,  and  what  not,  have  emanated  from  his  creditors,  a 
class  of  folks  that  seldom  speak  well,  or  think  well,  of  those  who  owe 
them  money." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in  debt — that  is,  so  very  much  in  debt," 
replied  Philippa,  correcting  herself,  in  the  sad  conviction  that  her  hus- 
band's extravagance  and  consequent  difficulties  were  too  much  a  matter 
of  notoriety  to  be  glossed  over.  Most  certainly  her  uncle  was  not  de- 
ceived even"  by  this  "qualified  denial ;  for  he  shook  his  head,  exclaiming, 
"  Not  so  much  in  debt,  say  you  ?  If  you  really  believe  that,  it's  plain 
your  husband  does  not  let  his  wife  into  all  his  secrets — few  husbands  do, 
— but  I  suspect  you  are  playing  the  good  housewife  in  this  matter,  and 
throwing  a  veil  over  Walter's  follies,  just  as  you  would  hide  a  stain  or  a 
darn  in  your  best  carpet.  Well,  I  don't  so  much  blame  you  for  that ; 
and  as  it  seems  he  uses  you  well,  I  will  set  off  his  kindness  against  his 
follies,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  him.  I  shan't  part  with  you,  though, 
for  the  next  month  or  so, — count  upon  that,  niece  Philippa,  as  surely  as 
you  do  upon  the  snows  of  winter  ;  indeed,  it  may  take  so  long  to  arrange 
things  for  Walter  in  the  way  that  I  could  wish.  But  mind,  you  are  not 
to  give  him  the  slightest  hint  of  my  purpose  till  all  is  settled  ;  nothing  I 
dislike  so  much  as  tantalizing  any  one  with  hopes ;  if  the  thing  promised 
is  really  got,  it  loses  half  the  pleasure  it  would  otherwise  bring,  from 
having  been  expected  and  waited  for  ;  and  if  it  fails,  why  then  there's 
disappointment  added  to  the  annoyances  of  suspense.  So,  woman  though 
you  be,  you  must  for  once  hold  your  tongue — all  saws,  proverbs,  and 
adages  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

"  Rely  upon  me,  dear  uncle ;  since  such  is  your  pleasure,  I  will  not 
breathe  a  syllable  of  your  kind  intentions  to  Walter,  'till  you  shall  bid 
me." 

"  And  that  may  be  sooner  than  you  expect — nay,  for  ought  I  know 
when  you  go  back  to  the  country  this  same  secret  may  be  ripe  for  telling. 
In  the  meanwhile,  rest  assured  I  will  take  such  order  for  Master  Calverley 
as  shall  continue  him  in  as  good  estate  as  the  best  of  his  ancestors." 

While  Philippa  was  thus  busy  in  endeavouring  to  restore  the  broken 
fortunes  of  her  husband,  he  was  no  less  busy  in  dissipating  the  produce 
of  the  jewels  she  had  given  him.  Riot  again  filled  his  sails;  and  the 
old  companions  returned  with  the  seeming  return  of  his  prosperity,  but 
ready  as  before  to  take  wing,  the  moment  his  means  of  entertaining  them 
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should  be  exhausted.  The  supply  being  moderate  where  the  profuseness 
ivas  so  unbounded,  that  moment  was  not  long  in  coming  ;  and  when  it 
did,  he  began  to  curse  his  wife  for  her  protracted  absence,  though  till  now 
he  had  scarcely  given  her  a  thought ;  or  if  he  did,  it  was  only  to  congra- 
tulate himself  that  she  was  away,  and  to  wish  he  could  as  easily  get  rid 
of  her  altogether.  The  feeling  of  hatred  he  now  entertained  for  her  soon 
extended  itself  towards  the  children ;  for  it  is  astonishing  with  what 
frightful  rapidity  these  ulcers  of  the  mind  will  spread  when  once  they 
have  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves.  So  intense  became  his  aver- 
sion to  his  whole  family  that  he  M^as  no  longer  able  to  throw  a  decent 
veil  over  it,  but  must  needs  proclaim  it  to  the  world  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
this  led  to  a  hostile  encounter  with  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had 
courage  to  defend  the  innocent  and  absent  wife,  from  the  base  calumnies 
of  her  husband.  In  the  duel,',Calverley  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  he  had  scarcely  regained  the  free  use  of  the  injured  limb,  by  the 
time  Philippa  returned  from  London,  never  doubting  for  a  moment  that 
the  delight  she  herself  experienced  from  the  result  of  her  journey,  would 
find  an  immediate  echo  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband.  She  was,  however, 
soon  to  learn  the  fallacy  of  this  expectation.  His  first  gTeeting  was — 
"  What !  hast  brought  me  the  money  ?  Is  your  land  sold,  and  at  a  good 
rate  ?  Quick  ;  why  dost  not  answer  me  ?  You  have  not  come  back  empty 

handed — death  and  darkness  !  if  you  have  " 

"  My  dear  husband  " 

*'  Dear  me  no  dears  ! — the  gold — the  gold,  I  say ;  let  me  hear  it  ring, 
let  me  see  it  sparkle  !  I  have  lost  blood  enough  through  you,  she-wolf 
and  devil  that  you  are,  and  'tis  your  gold  must  pour  fresh  life  into  my 
veins.  Why,  how  the  fool  stares!  Do  I  carry  an  evil  eye  in  my  head 
that  you  stand  there  gaping  as  if  I  had  bewitched  you." 

"  You  terrify  me,  Walter." 

"  I  shall  terrify  you  more,  presently,  if  the  gold  is  not  forthcoming.  I 
hunger  for  it — I  thirst  for  it,  so  produce  your  money-bags,  and  lose  no 
more  time  in  talking.  I'd  as  leave  hear  the  raven  croak  from  the  hollow 
oak  yonder,  as  list  to  that  tongue  of  yours." 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  terrified  Philippa  could  contrive 
amidst  this  torrent  of  threats,  questions,  and  reproaches,  to  slip  in  an  ex- 
planation of  what  had  passed  between  herself  and  her  uncle.  Much  to 
her  surprise,  as  she  progressed  in  her  tale,  the  brow  of  Walter,  which  had 
been  dark  enough  before,  grew  black  as  the  blackest  midnight.  Seeing 
that  she  was  giving  some  new  offence,  though  unable  to  imagine  what  it 
could  be,  the  glibness  with  which  she  had  set  out  very  soon  failed  her, 
and  her  speech  became  more  and  more  confused  every  moment,  till  at 
last  she  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  complete  stand-still.  Her  silence 
was  the  cue  for  Walter  to  burst  out  in  a  greater  rage  than  ever.  Spurn- 
ing the  poor  creature  from  him  with  his  foot,  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, "  Do  you  dare  say  this  to  me  ? — to  me,  Walter  Calverley,  of  Calverley, 
whose  fathers  had  name  and  estate  in  the  land  when  your  beggarly  race 
was  never  heard  of — was  it  for  this  you  went  to  London  ? — to  complain 
of  me,  God  wot,  to  your  fine  friends — to  tell  them  how  your  husband 
having  spent  his  own,  had  now  a  mind  to  your  dowry  ?  and—  aye — and 
will  have  it  too— do  you  mark  that  ? — will !  or  he'll  do  such  things  as 
won't  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry." 

"  Indeed,  dear  Walter  " 
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"Indeed,  dear  devil ! — it  won't  do.  'Sdeatli  and  darkness!  think  you  I'm 
sucli  an  ass  as  to  put  my  head  under  your  belt  ?  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  these  same  mighty  friends  of  yours — pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  tables — stand  cap  in  hand  to  take  their  orders. — Woman  !"^he  said, 
dropping  his  voice  to  its  lowest  yet  deepest  tones,  his  whisper  being 
more  terrible  than  his  former  violence — "  woman,  I'd  kill  you — kill  you, 
ere  I'd  see  that  day." 

Shocked  and  terrified  as  Philippa  felt  at  such  treatment,  it  was  not  in 
her  gentle  nature  to  reply  to  it  with  anything  like  harshness.  She 
endeavoured  to  take  his  hand,  and  he  snatched  it  from  her ;  she 
knelt  to  him,  and  he  was  again  about  to  spurn  her  with  his  foot,  but  there 
was  something  so  mild  and  loving  in  the  dove's  eyes  that  were  upturned 
to  him,  something  so  inexpressibly  sweet  and  winning  in  the  sad  smile 
that  played  about  her  lips  as  made  him  hesitate  to  give  the  intended 
blow.  For  a  moment,  at  least,  the  demon  within  him  had  lost  his  power. 
There  was  even  an  approach  to  tenderness  in  the  regards  he  threw  upon 
the  gentle  suppliant,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  painfully  to  his  brow,  like 
one  who  is  endeavouring  in  the  whirl  and  trouble  of  his  brain  to  recall 
some  forgotten  idea.  Philippa  saw  with  the  quick  apprehension  of  a 
woman,  the  hetter  change  that  had  thus  come  over  him,  and  again 
attempted  to  take  his  hand,  which  he  no  longer  withheld,  though  he 
rather  abandoned  than  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Dear  Walter,"  she  said,  *'let  me  implore  you  to  lay  aside  all  these 
doubts,  as  wronging  the  true  love  I  always  have  had,  and  always  shall 
have  for  you.  Heaven  knows  the  words  I  speak  have  no  fashion  of 
untruth;  my  friends  indeed  are  truly  possessed  that  your  lands  are  mort- 
gaged ;  they  know  to  whom  and  for  what  ;  but  I  entreat  you  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  from  me  that  they  had  the  knowledge.  For  any  difference 
hetwixt  yourself  and  me — which  would  have  more  offended  them  than 
the  mortgaging  of  your  lands — I  protest  to  you  as  yet  they  do  not  even 
suspect  such  a  thing,  having  my  assurance  to  the  contrary." 

"  Woman !"  exclaimed  Calverley,  "  this  will  not  pass  with  me  ;  I  am 
not  one  to  accept  of  fair  words  for  foul  deeds,  or  for  the  doing  nothing. 
Why  sold  you  not  your  dowry  as  I  bade  you,  and  as  you  promised  ?" 

"  Because — it  might  be  the  error  of  my  judgment — but  I  thought 
there  was  now  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice,  to  the  injury  of  our  dear 
children,  who  should  inherit  the  land  after  me." 

"  No  need  ?"  thundered  Walter. 

"  I  must  pray  your  forgiveness,  dear  Walter,  if  I  have  been  wrong  ; 
but,  indeed,  it  so  seemed  to  me.  My  uncle  has  promised — and  he  is  not  a 
man  to  break  his  word  when  once  given— he  has  promised  to  release  you 
from  all  your  difficulties,  and  to  set  you  in  a  higher  estate  than  ever,  if 
you  will  only  submit  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  offend — nothing,  in  fact,  but  what  ought  to 
have  conciliated  the  most  angry  spirit,  if  rightly  taken  ;  and  yet,  innocent 
as  the  speech  was,  it  brought  back  Walter's  evil  mood.  But  so  it  always 
is  when  reason  and  religion  yield  up  the  guidance  of  the  human  heart  to 
passion ;  we  know  as  little  what  may  be  the  next  temper  of  the  person 
so  impelled,  as  we  can  guess  where  the  leaf  will  fall  that  we  see  carried 
away  by  the  whirlwind. 

Fortunately  at  this  crisis  a  gentleman  from  Cambridge  sent  in  to  desire 
a  private  interview.    That  he  would  have  cruelly  misused  her  in  his  then 
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State  of  mind,  was  most  certain,  and  well  if  he  had  not  proceeded  to 
worse  extremities.  A  parting  blow,  so  violent  as  to  fling  her  against  the 
opposite  wall,  with  the  blood  spurting  from  her  face,  gave  sufficient  proof 
of  what  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  interview  been  continued 
only  a  few  minutes  longer. 

The  visitor,  who  now  introduced  himself,  proved  to  be  a  Fellow  of 
Saint  John's  College,  and  after  the  first  brief  greetings  he  entered  upon  a 
subject  least  of  all  calculated  to  soothe  the  excited  spirit  of  his  host. 
He  had  come  on  the  part  of  Calverley's  younger  brother,  a  student 
at  St.  John's,  and  universally  held  in  the  highest  regard,  both  by  equals 
and  superiors,  for  his  many  excellent  qualities.  This  young  man  had 
become  security  for  Walter  in  a  bond  for  a  thousand  pounds,  which  being 
forfeited,  the  creditor  had  entered  up  judgment  and  flung  him  into  prison, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  all  his  prospects  in  life  if  he  did  not  obtain  an  im- 
mediate release.  The  hardship  of  the  case  was  evident,  as  well  as  that 
heavy  scandal  would  fall  upon  the  principal  for  neglecting  to  pay  the 
bond,  and  thus  causing  his  brother's  ruin,  all  of  which  the  kind  media- 
tor did  not  fail  to  lay  before  him  in  the  liveliest  colours.  Walter 
at  once  saw  how  the  odium  of  such  an  affair  was  likely  to  blacken  his 
character  with  the  world,  already  black  enough.  It  might  be  too  that  he 
was  moved  by  affection  for  his  brother,  for  in  the  worst  nature  there  is 
generally  some  redeeming  goodness,  as,  in  the  most  barren  desert,  spots 
are  sure  to  be  found  of  green  trees  and  fresh  waters.  With  a  patience 
quite  foreign  to  his  usual  habits,  he  listened  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
stranger,  although  urged  with  no  little  warmth  ;  and  when  the  latter 
ended  by  demanding  a  categorical  reply,  he  assured  him  that  he  was  not 
only  sensible  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  his  brother,  but  would  take  instant 
order  for  repairing  it  to  the  very  utmost. 

"  Be  pleased,"  he  added,  "  to  walk  for  a  short  space  only  about  my 
grounds,  while  I  look  to  what  is  necessary  on  this  occasion  ;  you  will, 
I  think,  find  enough  to  amuse  you  for  the  time  I  shall  require  ;  and  yet 
farther  to  shorten  it,  my  servant  will  bring  you  refreshments  in  the  con- 
servatory, a  place  that*^many  visitors  have  thought  worth  seeing.  My 
brother  shall  not  be  in  prison  many  days— nor  even  hours  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  your  journey  home  again." 

The  gentleman  thanked  Walter  with  much  cordiality,  and  assured  him 
that  in  fulfilling  so  natural  an  obligation,  he  would  not  only  content  his 
own  conscience,  but  greatly  advance  his  reputation  with  the  world. 

"  For  myself,"  added  the  worthy  collegian,  "  I  shall  account  my  pains 
in  the  business  more  richly  recompensed  by  this  prompt  consent,  than  if  I 
had  obtained  an  award  in  a  suit  of  my  own  to  double  the  amount. 

Upon  these  terms  they  parted  for  the  present. 

Walter  now  retired  to  a  distant  gallery,  that  he  might  consider  in  quiet 
what  it  were  best  for  him  to  do.  But  the  external  repose  failed  to  com- 
municate itself  to  his  mind.  Whenever  he  would  have  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  one  point  in  question,  the  deeds  of  the  past  rose  up  like  spectres, 
and  mingled  wildly,  as  in  some  mad  dance,  with  his  reflections  on  the 
future,  until  he  knew  not  what  he  thought,  or  whether  he  thought  at  all. 
It  was  utter  darkness  and  confusion  within  him,  idea  crossing  and  jarring 
with  idea,  as  wave  meets  wave  when  tide  and  wind  are  in  opposition  ;  at 
one  moment  he  was  all  remorse,  at  another  vindictive  rage — now^  tears, 
now  execrations— this  moment  he  reflected  with  horror  on  the  ruin  and 
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misery  in  which  he  had  involved  his  wife  and  children,  the  next  he  cursed 
them  as  the  causes  of  all  he  had  suffered,  or  had  yet  to  suffer,  and  the 
prospect  did  indeed  look  gloomily  enough.  If  that  state  of  mind,  wherein 
a  man  has  lost  all  mastery  over  his  thoughts,  be  really  madness  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  then  was  Walter,  good  truth,  mad  as  the  wildest  poor  creature 
that  ever  howled  to  the  full  moon ;  and  though  it  is  the  custom  to  talk 
of  crimes  committed  in  cold  blood,  such  things  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  rare  occurrences  of  an  age. 

Exhausted  by  this  inward  strife,  as  indeed  the  firmest  brain  and  the 
stoutest  heart  must  soon  have  been,  he  had  sunk  into  a  window-seat, 
near  to  M'hich  his  eldest  son  was  playing.  At  first  the  little  fellow 
on  seeing  his  father  where  he  had  not  expected  to  find  any  one[ 
appeared  half  inclined  to  retreat.  He  drew  back  a  few  paces  towards 
the  door,  still  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  Calverley,  and  wondering 
that  he  did  not  speak  ;  but  when  this  had  continued  some  minutes, 
curiosity  prevailed  so  far  over  other  feelings,  that  he  made  a  timid 
advance  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  then  again  halted.  Still  no 
notice  was  taken  of  him,  and  encouraged,  instead  of  being  daunted,  by 
M^hat  might  have  seemed  more  likely  to  have  produced  the  latter  effect,  he 
stole  softly  forward,  and,  taking  his  father's  hand,  said,  "  O,  papa!  how 
your  hand  burns  !  " 

What  a  strange  thing  is  the  human  heart.  The  gentle  voice  of  the 
child,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit,  as 
David's  harp  stilled  the  demon  in  the  breast  of  Saul,  had  just  the  contrary 
effect ;  it  lashed  him  into  his  former  fury,  and  seizing  the  terrified  boy  by  the 
throat,  he  exclaimed,  "What  devil  has  brought  you  hither?  Is  it  to  tell 
me  that  you  must  soon  starve,  and  that  I  have  brought  you  to  this  pass? 
Why,  fool,  I  knew  it  all  without  your  telling  me.  I  know  how  you 
will  beg  on  the  highways  for  a  penny,  and  cry,  God  bless  you,  sirs,  for  a 
crust  of  mouldy  bread,  or  filch  the  gold  from  some  rich  man's  pocket- 
aye,  that's  the  more  thriving  trade ;  better  steal  than  beg.  But  have  a 
care,  young  sir  ;  many  a  man  steals  his  own  halter.  They  '11  hang  you 
if  they  catch  you ;  and  there's  an  old  prophecy  that  one  of  the  name  of 
Calverley  shall  wear  an  hempen  collar.  By  Heavens  !  they  shall  not  say 
it  of  you,  though.*' 

The  glitter  of  the  steel,  which  Walter  drew  forth  as  he  said  this,  filled 
the  child  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  something  terrible,  though  he  knew 
not  exactly  what,  and  he  began  crying  and  struggling  to  get  away  from 
the  clutch  of  his  father. 

**  Poor  worm  !"  exclaimed  Walter  ;  «  it's  all  in  vain  ;  the  bird  would  as 
soon  find  pity  from  the  hawk  that  has  once  pursued  her.  But  kiss  me  first 
—kiss  me,  my  boy.  Why  your  lips  are  cold  already.  There 's  a  brave  boy." 

And  with  these  words,  having  kissed  the  child  repeatedly  with  a  sort 
of  frantic  affection,  he  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  bosom,  with  so  true  an 
aim  that  the  blow  cleaved  his  heart.  But  no  natural  fear  nor  remorse 
came  upon  him  when  he  felt  the  victim  lying  a  dead  weight  upon  his  arm, 
and  saw  the  little  head  hanging  down,  its  beautiful  bright  locks  all  be- 
dabbled with  blood.  On  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  the  crimson  stream 
appeared  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  him  that  it  has  upon  the  bull, 
rousing  him  to  a  higher  pitch  of  fury  than  before,  and  making  him  look 
eagerly  around  for  another  sacrifice.  "  There  is  more  yet  of  the  brood," 
he  exclaimed ;     little  use  in  crushing  one  snake,  if  we  let  the  rest  live. 
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Bastards  all— the  raven  never  yet  was  father  to  the  dove.  And  say  it 
were  not  so— say  that  it  is  the  blood  of  Calverley  which  flows  so  lustily 
—what  then?  The  brother,  who  has  lain  under  the  same  heart  with  me 
—who  has  drawn  life  from  the  same  bosom,  must  not  waste  his  young 
days  in  a  prison.  I  will  clear  away  all  obstacles  between  him  and  the 
estate— myself  the  last.  Yes,  I  swear  it,  brother,  by  everything  that 
man  most  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears,  you  shall  be  lord  of  Calverley  ;  and 
that  you  may  be  so,  to  work — to  work — to  work." 

In  this  desperate  mood  he  hurried  with  the  dead  child  m  his  arms  to 
Philippa's  bed-room,  where  she  lay  asleep,  exhausted  by  recent  illness. 
A  maid  servant,  who  watched  for  her  waking,  was  nursing  a  younger  boy 
by  the  fire.    Upon  seeing  her  master  rush  into  the  room,  his  face  pale  as 
death,  his  hands  and  clothes  covered  with  blood,  and  the  murdered  child 
in  his  arms,  she  started  up  with  a  cry  of  horror.    Walter  immediately 
dropt  his  burthen,  and  catching  the  other  child  from  her,  a  struggle  ensued 
between  them,  during  which  he  inflicted  several  wounds,  only  half  parried 
by  her  efforts  to  intercept  his  blows.    Finding  the  strength  of  the  woman 
likely  to  prevail  over  him,  for  she  was  young  and  powerful,  while  he  was 
feeble  by  nature,  and  still  more  so  from  dissipation,  he  grasped  her  by 
the  throat  so  tightly  that  she  was  forced  to  let  go  the  child,  when,  by  a 
last  exertion  of  his  strength,  he  managed  to  fling  her  down  the  stairs.  The 
noise  of  her  fall  awoke  Philippa,  who  had  hitherto  slept  through  the  scuffle, 
not  soundly  indeed,  but  in  that  broken  slumber,  in  which  the  near  reality 
makes  itself  heard  and  seen  in  the  sleeper's  dreams,  though  perhaps  dis- 
torted, and  mingled  with  things  foreign  to  it.    The  first  impulse  of  ma- 
ternal instinct  led  her  to  catchup  the  wounded  child,  that  lay  moaning 
heavily  upon  the  floor;  but  Walter,  who,  after  flinging  the  servant 
down  stairs,  had  turned  back  to  complete  his  bloody  work,  made  a  sudden 
dart,  and  tried  to  wrest  it  from  her.    This  occasioned  a  second  struggle 
no  less  eagerly  maintained  than  the  former  had  been,  in  which  the 
mother  received  several  stabs  intended  for  her  child,  when  at  last  she 
swooned  away  from  fright,  exhaustion,  and  the  loss  of  blood. 

Not  for  a  single  moment  did  Walter  pause  to  gaze  upon  this  horrible 
scene.  Yet  it  was  no  regret  for  what  he  had  done,  no  sympathy  with 
the  murdered,  nor  any  fears  for  himself,  that  made  him  fly  as  if  pur- 
sued by  some  demon  ;  he  recollected  that  he  had  a  third  child  at  nurse 
about  ten  miles  off,  and  in  the  fever  of  his  insanity,  he  conceived  that 
neither  his  revenge  for  his  wife's  supposed  unfaithfulness,  nor  his  desire 
to  help  his  brother  could  be  carried  out,  so  long  as  one  of  his  family 
was  living.  Down  the  great  staircase  therefore  he  might  almost  be  said 
to  fling  himself,  in  the  hope  that  his  extraordinary  speed  would  outrun 
the  news  of  what  had  just  happened,  but  he  suddenly  found  himself 
brought  to  a  halt  at  the  bottom,  by  a  servant  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  there,  and  who  was  now  listening  to  the  maid's  story. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  what  have  you  done  ?  "  exclaimed  the  man,  stopping  him. 
"  Done  !  "  replied  Walter,     that  which  you  will  never  live  to  see  me 

repent  of."  i  •  i   i  • 

With  this,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  the  dagger,  which  being 
dexterously  warded  of,  they  closed,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fling 
his  adversary,  but  not  before  he  had  so  mangled  him  with  his  spurs  m 
the  course  of  their  short  wrestling,  that,  when  once  down,  the  poor 
fellow  lay  rolling  upon  the  ground  in  agony,  unable  to  get  up  again. 
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In  his  way  to  the  stables,  whither  he  now  hastened,  he  was  met  by 
the  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  who,  wondering  at  his  strange  plight, 
and  not  without  some  alarm,  hoped  that  nothing  '  unpleasan^t  had 
happened. 

*'  Oh  that,''  replied  Walter,"  is  as  men  shall  see  and  understand 
things ;  for,  look  you,  sir ;  what  shall  make  some  laugh,  shall  make 
others  weep  ;  and  again,  that  which  some  shall  deem  well  and  wisely 
done,  shall  to  others  be  as  a  sin  and  a  stumbling-block.  But  beseech 
you,  sir,  go  in,  where  I  have  taken  orders  for  my  brother's  business,  and 
will  presently  resolve  you  of  that  and  all  necessary  matters." 

_  The  collegian,  though  unable  to  comprehend  the  secret  meaning  of 
his  words,  and  suspicious  of  evil,  went  in  as  he  had  been  desked. 
without  attempting  to  detain  his  host  by  farther  questions.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  found  an  ample  comment  on  the  text  that  had  so  much  puzzled 
him.  The  floor  covered  with  blood,  the  children  and  their  mother  to 
all  appearance  dead,  the  serving-man  still  groaning,  and  unable  to 
uiove,  from  the  rending  and  tearing  of  the  spurs,  formed  a  key  to  the 
riddle,  that  hardly  needed  any  help  from  the  explanations  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides,  for  by  this  time  the  uproar  had  collected  the 
whole  family.  So  completely,  however,  was  everyone  occupied  in  tel- 
ling or  hearing,  wondering,  or  conjecturing,  that  none  thought  of  pur- 
sumg  the  assassin,  till  it  was  suggested  by  the  visitor,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  too  late  to  prevent  farther  mischief,  had  not  Providence 
interfered. 

Fully  resolved  to  complete  his  bloody  work  by  the  murder  of  his  re- 
maining child,  Calverley  had  set  off  without  the  loss  of  a  moment, 
sparing  neither  whip  nor  spur  by  the  way,  and  was  already  near  the 
spot,  when  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  Before  he*^  could  re- 
cover his^  feet  and  seize  the  bridle  again,  the  affrighted  animal  started 
olF.  This  gave  the  advantage  to  his  pursuers,  who,  while  he  was 
slowly  limping  along  from  the  effects  of  his  fall,  overtook  him,  and, 
after  some  opposition  on  his  part,  carried  him  before  Sir  John  Saville,' 
at  Howley,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  West  Riding.  Great  was  this 
gentleman's  surprise  at  seeing  a  person  of  Calverley's  name  and  estate 
m  the  county  brought  before  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  much  was 
It  mcreased,  when  the  collegian,  as  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  party, 
and  the  most  capable  orator,  narrated  all  that  he  had  just  heard  or  seen,' 
and  referred  to  the  testimony  of  the  actual  eye-witnesses  for  confirma- 
tion. During  the  recital  the  magistrate  could  not  so  far  command  his 
feelmgs,  as  not  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  unequivocal  signs  of  them, 
by  looks,  and  even  by  broken  words,  and  when  the  accusers  had  brouo-ht 
their  several  versions  of  the  affair  to  an  end,  there  was  as  much  com- 
passion as  there  was  horror  in  the  manner  of  his  address. 

"  You  have  heard  all  this.  Master  Calverley,  have  you  anything  to 
say  m  reply  ?  can  you  deny  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it  ?— or,  if  true 
what  cause  ?— what  motive  ?  Gracious  heavens  I  it  is  almost  too  horrid 
for  belief;  and  you,  whom  I  have  known  from  a  boy;  well  for  your 
poor  father  that  he  did  not  live  to  my  years.  Surely  you  must  have 
been  mad  with  wme  at  the  time,  and  repentance  of  the  deed  has  sobered 
you  again." 

Repentance,"  said  Walter,  sullenly;        repent  of  nothing  but  that 
1  did  not  kill  the  other  bastard  brat." 
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"  Why,  Master  Calverlev,  it  is  your  own  child  you  are  defaming,  your 
own  wife 'you  are  slandering.    Are  you  man,  or  devil  ?  ' '  ^ 

"  You  asked  the  question,  and  I  answered  you.    I  can  be  silent  it 


vou  like  that  better. 


"  I  should  like  best  to  hear  you  reply  honestly  and  truly  yet  m  a 
manner  beseeming  your  condition,  and  which  may  not  harden  the  hearts 
of  men  against  you.  Was  this  deed  the  devil's  instigation  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  is  it  long  that  you  have  entertained  the  idea  of  it 

"  So  long  that  I  only  wonder  it  was  not  done  and  forgotten  by  this 


time. 


"  And  what  moved  you  thereto,"  -,     t  i 

-  I  have  already  said  it ;  but  you  do  not  like  the  phrase,  and  so  I  have 
the  less  occasion  to  repeat  it."  .         .  .  ^  . 

After  a  few  more  questions,  which  failed  m  eliciting  any  fresh  matter 
of  importance,  he  announced  his  purpose  of  sendmg  Walter  to  the  ne^ 
iail  at  Wakefield,  the  plague  happening  just  then  to  rage  at  York  with 
much  violence.  For  the  first  time  the  culprit  gave  some  signs  of  human 
feeling,  and  asked  "  if  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  see  his  wile  i 

"  She  is  too  sorely  wounded,  as  appears  by  the  witnesses,  to  come  to 
you;  and  Calverley,  you  well  know,  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Wake- 

^'^^Sorely  wounded!  "  repeated  Walter,  in  the  tone  of  one  who_  hears 
evil  tidings  for  the  first  time—"  sorely  wounded!  and  perhaps  dymg  !- 
you  spoke  it  truly.  Sir  John;  I  have  been  mad-or  it  may  be  I  am  mad 
now — I've  done  enough  to  make  me  so."  •    .  i 

The  thrill  of  horror  that  went  through  him  as  he  said  tlris,  communicated 
itself  to  all  around.  Sir  John,  in  particular,  was  deeply  affected.  He 
turned  to  Sir  Thomas  Bland  who  was  also  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  had  dropt  in  during  the  examination.  i      -.i,  M^.f^r 

"  How  say  you.  Sir  Thomas  ?  may  we,  think  you,  comply  with  Master 
Calverley's  request  without  blemishing  our  character  as  magistrates  ( 

"Why  not?"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  he  will  be  m  sufiicient  custody,  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  more  than  Christian  charity  to  oblige  him  m 

so  small  a  matter."  -,.  -,  t  •    i     ^-u     w,-,^;of-,.ofo . 

"lam  right  glad  to  heav  you  say  so,"  replied  his  brother  magistrate 
"  for,  be  thLgs  as  they  may,  I  must  needs  grieve  for  Master  Calverley  s 
condition,  and  would  do  any  thing,  honestly  in  my  power  to  amend  it. 
To  tell  you  the  truth  neighbour,"  he  added  m  a  whisper,  '  it  s  my  con- 
stant belief  that  the  poor  fellow  is  not  in  his  nght  mind-not  wholly 
mad,  perhaps,  but  mad  by  fits  and  starts."      ,    ^   ,  .  ,  -^^ 

"  If  it's  no  more  than  that  comes  to,  it  won't  do  him  much  good  with 
judge  or  jury,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  the  other.  _ 

And  here  the  conversation  ended,  when  the  prisoner  ^^^l*^^  ™f ' 
a  strong  escort,  and  taken,  as  he  had  desired  to  his  house  at  Calverley 

Itmight  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  prove  no  ~ 
at  the  house  which  he  had  made  a  house  of  mourning    ^ut  dearly  as 
Philippa  loved  her  children,  when  he  appeared  she  /"'f.'^ 
the  wife,  while  as  to  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  herself  *ey  weighed 
as  nothikg  in  the  balance  against  her  true  aff'ection  P7^^"f  g^f  " 

culty  she  raised  herself  from  the  couch  where  they  had  laid  her,  and  flung 
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her  arms  about  liis  neck,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  and 

unable  for  several  minutes  to  say  anything  beyond,  "Oh,  my  husband  

my  dear  husband !  " 

"  Would  that  I  had  indeed  deserved  such  an  epithet  from  your  lips," 
replied  Walter,  sadly  ;  "I  should  not  then  have  stood  before  you  as  I 
do  now,  a  self-condemned  criminal,  repenting  when  repentance  can  no 
longer  avail  him.  But  if  I  wronged  you  in  my  life,  at  least  I  will  not  in 
my  death." 

The  constable,  who,  contrary  to  the  character  usually  assigned  to  such 
officials,  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  considered  this  as  an  intimation  that  the 
prisoner  meant  to  commit  suicide,  and  advancing  from  the  door,  where 
he  had  hitherto  remained,  drew  near  to  be  ready  in  case  of  the  worst — ■ 
"  though  how,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  Master  Calverley  intends  doing  such 
a  thing  I  can't  imagine,  seeing  that  we  haven't  left  him  so  much  as  a  pen- 
knife." 

In  the  midst  of  his  grief,  Walter  observed  the  action,  and  was  at  no 
loss  to  guess  what  had  caused  it. 

"  Do  not  fear  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  no  such  intention." 

"  It 's  best  though  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Master  Calverley  ;  and  with 
your  good  leave  I  '11  stay  where  I  am.  When  I 've  once  lodged  you  safe 
in  Master  Key's  house  at  Wakefield,  you  can  do  as  you  please,  or  rather 
as  he  pleases." 

Walter  was  too  much  beaten  down  by  his  new  grief,  to  dispute  the 
point  any  farther, and  if  he  felt  a  momentary  pang  at  finding  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  thus  completely  at  the  will  of  another,  the  feeling 
was  completely  banished,  when  he  again  heard  the  low  moaning  voice  of 
his  Philippa. 

"  They  will  not  take  you  from  me,  will  they  ? "  she  murmured. 

"  Alas  !  yes,  my  love  ;  we  must  part  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  I  fear, 
for  ever  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  Oh,  no — they  will  not — cannot,  be  so  cruel !  For  one  day — only  for 
one  day — I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

"My  gentle,  loving,  Philippa!  how  could  I  ever  feel  otherwise  towards 
you  than  I  do  at  this  moment  ?  It  seems  like  some  horrid  dream  ;  but 
what  realities  has  it  left  behind  !  " 

"Give  them  gold,"  whispered  Philippa;  "my  purse  is  in  the  oak 
cabinet,  with  the  money  I  had  saved  up  for  William's  birth-day  to-morrow. 
Oh  my  child  !  my  child !  " 

Walter  could  not  reply ;  the  words  seemed  well  nigh  to  choke  him 
when  he  would  have  uttered  them,  and  even  the  constable  was  fain  to 
wipe  his  eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve  as  he  again  drew  back  to  allow  them 
greater  freedom  in  conversing. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  passed  in  this  way  so  agonizing  to  all  parties,  the 
constable  feeling  too  much  sympathy  with  their  distress  to  abridge  the 
interview,  when  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  sent  for  long  before,  at  last 
made  his  appearance.  With  more  judgment,  though  perhaps  less  feeling, 
than  had  been  exhibited  by  the  officer  of  the  law,  he  insisted  upon  their 
immediate  separation,  roundly  assuring  Walter  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
complete  the  mischief  he  had  begun,  he  would  leave  the  room  instantly. 

"  I  must  needs,"  he  said,  "look  to  the  lady's  wounds  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  besides  that  your  presence  keeps  her  in  such  a  state  of 
agitation  as  may  well  render  all  our  cares  unavailing." 
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This  blunt  protest  was  not  lost  upon  the  constable,  who  moreover  felt 
that  it  was  high  time  to  set  out  for  Wakefield.  Joining  his  authority  to 
therouo-h  but  well-meant  remonstrances  of  the  surgeon,  a  separation  was 
effected"  by  something  between  force  and  persuasion,  m  the  course  of 
which  Philippa  fainted,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  scene,  which  was  grow- 
ing inexpressibly  distressing  to  all  parties. 

Day  followed  day-night  followed  uight-all  alike  dark  and  cheerless 
to  the  prisoner,  and  rendered  yet  more  so  by  the  monotony  or  suffering. 
At  length  came  the  day  of  trial,  and  Walter,  who  had  been  previously 
removed  to  York  for  that  purpose,  was  put  to  the  bar  in  dne  course  of 
law,  when  to  the  general  surprise  he  refused  to  plead  to  his  arraignment 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  judge  explained  to  him  the  horrible  penalty  of 
forte  et  dure,  which  the  law  at  that  period  affixed  to  such  contumacy,  and 
"that  so  far  from  escaping  death  he  would  only  make  it  more  certain,  and 
in  a  form  more  dreadful.  To  all  this  he  replied,  "  I  f  ^^^f  ,,^f 
every  thing  you  can  urge,  my  lord ;  I  know  full  well  that  I  shall  d,e 
under  lingering  tortures,  being  pressed  to  death  beneath  a  load  of  stone 
or  iron,  but  such  pains  are  as  welcome  to  me  as  ever  were  the  child-bed 
throes  to  the  heart  of  a  loving  woman,  they  are  the  only  atonement  1  can 
offer  to  man  or  heaven  ;  may  they  be  accepted." 

»  Why  then,  you  do  acknowledge  your  crime  ?"  said  the  judge  hastily, 
eager  to  catch  at  anything  by  which  the  more  cruel  form  of  punishment 

might  be  avoided.    "  In  that  case  "  .     ,  . 

"  By  no  means,  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Walter,  without  allowing  him  an 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  judgment;  "  when  I  talked  of  atonement 
I  said  not  for  what  offence,  it  might  be  for  deeds  ten  times  worse  than 
any  I  stand  accused  of,  but  which,  as  the  secret  of  them  lies  buried  m  my 
own  bosom,  come  not  within  your  cognizance,"  •,    .      i  • 

Upon  this  declaration  Calverley  was  removed  from  the  bar,  leaving 
the  people  much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  his  conduct.  Some  con- 
sidered that  he  was  committing  an  act  of  suicide,  quite  forgetting  that 
he  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  hanged,  and  thus  did  no  more  m  iv- 
fusing  to  plead  than  exercise  the  only  choice  the  law  allowed  him,  which 
was  not  between  life  and  death,  but  between  a  rope  and  ^\\Pf.^'fff'l 
dure.  Others  took  his  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  and  believed  that 
he  intended  these  voluntary  pains  as  a  sort  of  catholic  penance  for  his 
crimes.  The  wiser  few  concluded  that  it  was  done  to  save  his  attainder 
and  prevent  the  corruption  of  his  blood  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  lands 
in  case,  as  there  could  be  little  doubt,  he  was  attainted  of  felony  ;  m 
other  words,  they  suspected  that  his  object  in  submittmg  to  so  terrible  a 
death,  was  to  save  his  estate  for  his  surviving  son  Henry,  for  if  he  allowed 
them  to  press  him  to  death,  as  no  felony  wouldhave  been  proved  against 
him  for  want  of  trial,  no  forfeiture  could  be  incurred.  Which,  or  whether 
any  of  these  conjectures  were  right,  we  shall  learn  presently. 

He  was  now  led  from  court  and  taken  to  a  cell  which  had  long  borne 
the  name  of  Pompey's  parlour,  a  phrase,  no  doubt,  originally  given  to  it 
bv  some  sailor  convict,  and  borrowed  from  the  negroes,  who  used  to  give 
the  grave  that  appellation.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  aliords 
sufficient  light  to  read  by,  and,  though  entirely  devoted  to  condemned 
prisoners,  it  has  the  luxury  of  a  fire  place.  In  each  corner  oi  this 
dungeon  a  strong  iron  ring  was  then  fixed  into  the  wall,  but  these  have 
been  removed,  the  horrible  punishment  in  which  they  once  aided  bemg 
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now  happily  obliterated  from  our  law  books.  Still  more  ominous  of  the 
tragedy  to  be  enacted  was  the  total  absence  of  bed  or  seat  of  any  kind. 
It  was  plain  that  he  who  entered  here  as  a  prisoner,  had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  purposes  of  life  ;  he  came  but  to  die,  and  to  die  in 
unutterable  tortures. 

I  will  not  harrow  up  my  readers'  feelings  by  the  details  of  the 
frightful  ordeal  through  which  the  wretched  man  had  to  pass.  Suffice  it  to 
add  that  the  culprit  expiated  his  offence  by  the  severest  of  the  tortures 
of  the  23eine  forte  et  dure,  and  died  under  the  infliction,  apparently  re- 
pentant, but  still  resolute  in  his  determinatian  not  to  plead.  It  was  the 
only  atonement  he  could  offer,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  tre- 
mendous nature  of  the  sacrifice.  To  his  diseased  imagination  this  idea 
threw  a  splendour  about  his  crimes  that  made  them  almost  virtues,  and 
fully  reconciled  him  to  himself.  He  felt  at  his  heart  the  exultation  of  a 
martyr.  His  sufferings  he  offered  up  as  the  penalty  of  his  sins,  and 
submitted  to,  for  the  preservation  of  his  child's  inheritance.  By  his  re- 
fusal to  plead  no  trial  could  be  had,  and  no  forfeiture  ensue. 

Remember,  gentle  reader,  this  is  no  idle  fiction.*     So  did  Walter 
Calverley  sin,  but  so  did  he  atone  for  it.    If  his  crimes  were  great,  such 
also  was  his  punishment,  and  there  are  few,  we  think,  who  will  refuse 
complying  with  the  solemn  injunction,  now  half  effaced,  uponhis  tomb  * 
stone . 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Walter  Calverley. 


*  The  pressing  to  death  took  place,  August  5th,  1604. 
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'Tis  yet  my  full  beleeve 
That  some  good  sphit  that  eve 
By  meane  of  some  curious  port, 
Bare  me  where  I  saw  paine  and  sport ; 
But  whether  it  were  I  woke  or  slept, 
Well  wot  I  if  I  lough  and  wept." 

Chancer  s  Dream, 

I  never  could  understand  why  old  frost-bitten,  wheezing,  coughing, 
January  should  have  the  honour  of  introducing  the  new  year  to  the 
world,  when  in  truth  he  is  at  best  an  interloper,  and  has  no  more  right  to 
the  office,  than  any  gentleman  of  fourscore  has  to  be  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Sheba.    January,  indeed !— why, 

Yesterday,  the  sullen  year 
Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly  ; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air. 
The  herd  stood  drooping  by." 

The  new  year  used  to  begin  on  the  21st  of  March,  even  so  short  time 
ago  as  the  reign  of  George  II.  (1752)  ;  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  do  we 
not  read  in  Exodus,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  m 
the  land  of  Egypt,  sa^dng,  '  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  a  beginning  of 
months  ;  it  shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you.' 

Hail,  therefore,  to  the  new  year  of  March,  in  spite  of  the  calendar  as 
by  law  established.  And  what  need  have  you  of  chimes  to  announce 
your  coming,  when  the  blackbird  hails  you  from  his  bush,  and  the  throstle 
rings  out  his  merry  peal  from  the  top  of  some  high  tree  where  the  bud  is 
already  giving  promise  of  the  leaf.  The  lark,  too,  is  up  before  day-break, 
and  mounting  high  in  air  sings  his  liveliest  carol,  as  if  to  woo  the  tardy 
sun,  whHe  his  chosen  mate  listens  to  him  from  the  dank  grass  below, 
without  having  as  yet  shaken  the  dew  from  her  wings— 

"  The  skylark  warbles  high 
His  trembling,  thrilling  ecstacy  ;  _ 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light." 

The  sparrow  has  recovered  all  his  wonted  assurance,  and  has  so  pruned 
his  feathers  that  he  no  longer  looks  half  the  size  he  did  when  he  was 
hopping  sullenly  from  one  snow-bush  to  another,  ragged  and  bulky,  a 
sort  of  sturdy  vagrant.  The  summer  birds-of-passage  have  returned  like 
so  many  happy  exiles,  and  express  their  joy,  each  after  his  own  fashion. 

ST.  James's  mag.,  no  vii.  ^ 
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To  be  sure,  the  woodcocks,  snipes,  and  field-fares  have  fled  away  to  the 
regions  of  ice  and  snow, — to  Norway,  to  Siberia,  and  to  Lapland, — but  let 
them  go,  since  winter  with  his  grim  face  has  gone  with  them  :  we  may 
well  be  content  to  miss  the  one,  if  in  so  doing  we  can  only  get  rid  of 
the  other. 

Once  again,  a  welcome  to  young  Spring,  with  her  bright  blue  skies, 
so  partially  veiled  with  the  thinnest  and  fleeciest  clouds,  now  silvery, 
now  golden,  now  crimson, — but  always  beautiful.  The  earliest  of  the 
trees  are  just  beginning  to  leaf ;  daisies  seem  to  start  up  beneath  our 
feet ;  primroses  abound  in  the  most  retired  spots,  but  chiefly  where  the 
tree  has  been  felled,  and  the  thin  twigs  are  shooting  from  its  desolate 
stump  ;  and  the  fragrant  March  violet,  the  first  of  the  tribe,  begins  to 
unveil  its  white  or  purple  fiowers,  in  which  the  bees  are  sipping  like  so 
many  fairies  cradled  in  the  cowslip-bell.  But 

"  Where  should  the  fairies'  dwelling  be, 
Or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  sea  ? — 
Oh,  not  in  air  !  oh,  not  in  air ! 
Too  bleak  the  winds  are  blowing  there. 
Oh,  not  beneath  the  ocean's  flow ; 
Too  sad  the  mermaid  sings  below ; 
The  joyous  elves  would  pine  away, 
Secluded  from  their  moonlight  play. 

"  If  not  in  air  or  neath  the  sea, 
Where  should  the  fairies'  dwelling  be  ? 
'Tis  in  the  rose,  'tis  in  the  rose 
When  summer's  night  in  brifliance  glows  ; 
'lis  in  the  cowslip's  golden  bell 
The  tiny  spirit  makes  his  cell ; 
Or,  when  the  wintry  winds  are  cold, 
Is  cradled  in  the  beech-tree  old."* 

It  was  the  beautiful  belief  of  the  olden  time,  that  there  existed  not 
only  life  but  intelligence  and  a  sentient  spirit  in  all  created  things. 
Their  sympathy  extended  alike  to  trees  and  animals,  and  while  to  them 
the  bark  of  the  one  concealed  a  faun  or  a  wood-nymph,  the  others  had  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  comprehended  the  speech  of  their  human  bre- 
thren. And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  surely  it  is  better  for  man  not  to 
stand  alone  in  the  beautiful  world  about  him,  that  he  should  find  a  com- 
panion and  a  friend  in  all  created  things,— that  he  should  feel  there  is  a 
spirit  m  the  leaf,  the  flower,  and  the  stream,  all  comprehending  him,  and 
all  sympathizing  with  him.  This  is  an  illusion,  if  you  please,  but  it  is 
one  which  tends  to  purify  our  grosser  feelings— always  having  more  than 
enough  of  earth  in  tliem— and  will  be  the  cause  of  many  happy  moments 
to  him  who  possesses  the  talisman  of  fancy,  and  knows  how  to  use  it. 
And  what  fairy's  wand  was  ever  so  powerful  when  Oberon  and  Titania 
Mere  reahties  to  the  ancient  world  ?  Try  it  upon  these  daisies  that  are 
gently  hftmg  up  their  heads  after  the  shower,  and  opening  their  eyes  so 
lovingly  to  the  sun.  In  an  instant  the  meadow  swarms  with  tiny  spirits, 
the  animating  souls  of  those  beautiful  forms  that  will  not  die  when  they 
die,  but  will  mingle  with  the  in  visible  flres  of  the  air,  till  called  upon  to 

*  Soane's  "  Fallacies  of  Hope." 
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be  the  life  of  a  new  generation  with  the  coming  of  new  spring.  How 
sweetly  to  imagination  sound  their  voices— speaking  music— as  if  a  flute 
had  been  gifted  with  speech,  and  had  uttered  tones  that  could  be  under- 
stood as  well  as  heard  and  felt — 


"  Happy  mortal  that  can'st  see 
With  the  eyes  of  sympathy  ^ 
What  is  hidden  from  your  kind, 
In  their  very  wisdom  blind  ; 
Feel  you  not  another  world 
Round  about  you  is  imfurl'd, 

As  when  Night, 

The  veil  of  light 
Drawing  off  from  every  star, 
Shews  them  twinkling  from  .afar  ? 


And  what  says  the  spirit  of  the  Hyacinth  for  himself  and  his  brethren 
in  their  various-coloured  robes,  some  yellow,  some  scarlet,  and  others  m 
their  white  vests  spangled  o'er  and  o'er  with  purple  or  crimson  drops  ? 
Hark  !  it  replies  with  the  voice  of  other  times,  "I  am  of  the  same 
element  as  yourself,  and  once  wore  a  form  like  yours,  and  was  t:he 
favourite  of  the  sun  himself;  but  as  I  played  at  quoits  with  him  one  day, 
the  jealous  zephyr  caught  his  flying  disc,  and  hurled  it  at  me  with  so 
much  violence  that  I  fell  down  dead— dead,  that  is  in  my  mortal  form. 
Yet  still  Apollo  loved  me,  and  did  not  choose  that  my  sphdt  should 
mingle  with  the  elements  of  air  and  fire  from  which  it  came  ;  he  gave 
me  therefore  a  new  shape,  and  placed  me  as  a  flower  in  the  green  mea- 
dows, where  we  might  always  meet  again  when  the  winter  had  passed 

away.  ^    .         .  .  , 

And  what  say  the  Violets !— Those  of  the  fair  complexion,  white  and 
pure  as  new-fallen  snow,  reply,  "  we  are  the  spirits  that  once  animated 
the  forms  of  infant  maidens  ;  we  faded  when  all  was  spring  to  our  eyes 
and  hearts  ;  the  summer  heats  of  youth  had  not  come  to  scorch  us,  the 
winter  of  old  age  had  not  arrived  to  freeze  us  ;  children  of  the  Spring  we 
died,  children  of  the  Spring  we  live  again,  and  are  ever  among  the  first 
to  announce  the  coming  of  our  dearest  mother. 

But  the  purple  violets,  with  the  dark  blue  syes,  what  say  they  !— And 
a  thousand  sweet  and  tiny  voices  make  answer,  "  we  too  are  children  ot 
the  Spring ;  brothers  we  of  the  fair  maidens,  living  as  they  lived,  fading 
as  they  faded,  dying  but  to  revive  so  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  txxe  river 
flows."  , 

Next  try  the  talisman  on  the  Crocus.  He  has  got  on  the  yellow  robe 
of  marriage,  and  fancies  himself  the  earliest  lover  of  the  Spring,  quite 
forgetting  the  poor  little  modest  Snowdrop,  upon  whom  indeed  it  must  be 
owned  she  did  not  often  smile ;  and,  when  she  did,  it  was  so  famt  as 
never  to  call  a  blush  of  pleasure  into  his  pale  cheek.  But  the  spirit  ot 
the  crocus  is  a  gay,  flaunting  spirit,  and  he  and  his  kindred  mingle  with 
the  little  golden  motes  that  are  whirling  about  in  the  sunbeams  and  join 
in  their  ffiddy  dance.  ^.t  • 

And  why  does  the  Daffodil  incline  its  head  !— Call  me,  Narcissus, 
replies  the  flower ;  "  'tis  the  name  that  I  love  best,  though  it  reminds  me 
how  I  pined  mvself  to  death  for  love  of  my  own  image  m  a  fountain. 
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Poor,  pretty  Daffodil  ! — And  is  it  so?  then  must  I  bid  thee  farewell  in 
the  words  of  as  sweet  a  poet  as  he  who  sang  your  ancient  story. 

"  Fair  Daffodills,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon  ; 

Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even  song ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

"  We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you  ; 
We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  any  thing — 

We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away. 

Like  to  the  summer  raine, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 
Ne'er  to  be  found  againe." 

How  busy  is  that  black  colony  of  rooks,  building  new  nests,  repairing 
the  old,  and  like  thrifty  folks  as  they  are,  making  a  decent  provision  for 
their  future  families.  They  do  not  marry  in  haste,  to  repent  at  leisure, 
like  some  improvident  folks,  but  always  take  especial  care  to  have  a 
cradle  for  the  child,  before  they  think  of  a  child  for  the  cradle.  But 
have  a  care,  my  sable  friends  :  March,  in  spite  of  his  good  humour,  is  of 
an  uncertain  temper  ;  he  can  storm  at  times  as  loudly  as  any  one,  and 
you  may  chance  to  get  a  ruder  lullaby  than  you  bargained  for — "  Caw  ! 
caw  !  caw  !  "  reply  a  hundred  voices,  which,  being  interpreted,  mean,  I 
suppose,  "  we  know  all  that  as  well  as  you  do  ;  and  beg  to  say  we  are 
somewhat  older,  and  therefore  wiser,  than  yourself,  many  amongst  us 
reckoning  our  years  by  five  score  and  ten.  Use  your  eyes  a  little  more 
discreetly,  and  you  will  see  that  we  pick  out  the  strongest  and  safest 
boughs,  always  taking  good  care  to  keep  at  a  respectable  distance  from 
yourself  and  your  friends."— "Caw,  caw,"  suddenly  croaks  an  old  fellow, 
the  watchman  of  the  troop,  who  has  perched  himself  upon  the  top  of  an 
elm  tree,  and  has  taken  the  alarm  at  something — "caw  !  caw!  "  and  on 
the  instant  a  set  of  stragglers  rise  from  the  ground,  and  the  whole  colony 
is  on  the  wing,  wheeling,  screaming,  and  croaking,  as  if  they  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Spring !  how  much  of  youth  and  hope  are  in  the  word !  But  it  is  not  only 
in  the  air  or  the  earth,  or  the  water,  that  Spring  shews  herself,  and  makes 
all  life  rejoice  in  her  presence.  The  stream  dances  not  more  merrily  along 
under  her  influence  than  does  the  blood  in  the  human  veins  and  arteries. 
She  strews  her  violets  and  her  primroses  on  the  grave  of  the  Past,  and 
bids  us  think  no  more  of  him,  but  look  only  at  the  future  upon  which 
she  spreads  her  brightest  rainbow.  And  how  beautifully  she  beams  in  the 
mother's  eyes,  upon  the  heads  of  her  little  prattlers.  Even  the  father  has 
his  share  in  these  bright  visions,  and  feels,  though  he  scarcely  will  own 
it,  what  has  been  so  happily  expressed  by  a  poet  of  no  great  eminence — 
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"  And  when  with  envy  time  transporte  d, 

Shall  seek  to  rob  us  of  our  joys, 
You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted, 
And  I  go  wooing  on  my  boys." 

It  is  possible,  very  possible,  that  half  the  hopes  thus  formed  may  dis- 
appoint us  ;  the  child  that  now  looks  so  blooming,  may  die  before  those 
whose  locks  are  already  grey  ;  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy  merchant  may 
be  wrecked  on  the  oea  or  on  the  land,  the  smiling  bride  may  turn  out  a 
frownino-  wife— all,  all  may  belie  their  early  promise,  and  deny  our  expec- 
tations r  ^)ut  let  us  go  on  hoping  nevertheless,  'till  the  night  closes  upon 
our  little  dav  of  life,  and  then  will  come  a  brighter  hope  than  any  that 
have  faded— the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  In  the  meanwhile  using 
the  privileo-e  of  the  season  to  indulge  in  visions  of  the  future,  we  will 
look  at  Spring  in  her  two  coming  months.     Her  dress  grows  gayer,  and 
its  colours  brighter  everv  hour,  for  the  fair  damsel  is  rather  inconstant  in 
her  fashions,  having  almost  as  many  changes  of  attire  as  the  month  has 
days.    Now  she  wreaths  her  head  with  marigolds  or  anemones,  and  puts 
on  the  ladies' -smoch,  while  in  her  bosom  she  wears  hearfs-ease.  Now  she 
is  garianded  with  the  nodding  cowslips,  and  carries  in  her  hand  tulips  of 
all  colours,  the  rubies  and  the  sapphires  and  the  topazes  of  the  floral 
world.    And  now  again  she  flings  aside  the  buds  of  which  she  was  before 
so  fond,  and  tissues  her  green  robe  with  greener  leaves,  and  girdles  her- 
self with  woodbine  or  with  lilies,  or  is  downright  flaundng  with  crimson 
peonies,  poppies,  and  rhododendrons.    Nay,  she  does  not  disdain  to  wear 
bachelor's  buttons,  and  plays  with  a  branch  of  white-thorn,  from  which  she 
shakes  the  flowers  rill  the  earth  looks  as  if  it  had  been  raining  blossoms. 
A  hundred  other  fashions  she  has,  yet  amidst  all  her  changes  her  kirUe 
is  ever  green,  more  or  less  dark,  more  or  less  vivid— but  still  green— always 
green,  so  that  we  shall  do  her  no  great  wrong  in  supposing  she  is  one  of 
the  fairy  tribe.     And  when  did  fairy  work  greater  wonders  ;  she  but 
touches  the  earth  with  her  foot,  and  straightway  start  up  ?.  thousand 
flowers  as  if  its  light  pressure  had  sown  them ;  she  but  breathes  upon  the 
snows  and  thev  disappear— upon  the  ice-bound  river,  and  instantly  it  is 
set  free  ;  she  smiles  upon  the  gloomy  sky,  and  it  throws  off  its  clouds  and 
its  sullenness,  and  puts  on  its  bluest  mantle. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  fancy,  but  I  cannot  help  thmkmg  that  the  church^ 
yard  itself  has  another  and  more  pleasing  aspect  when  visited  by  the 
Sprino-.  New  aspirarions  start  up  with  the  grass  and  the  flowers.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  whole  area  was  a  field  of  snow  ;  the  dead  appeared  to 
be  buried  a  second  rime,  and  buried  more  effectually  than  when  the  light 
dust  was  first  thrown  upon  them— buried,  never  to  rise  again  to  earthly 
eyes.  It  was  as  if  the  angel  of  desolarion  sat  broodmg  over  it,  flapping 
his  iron  wings  in  the  blast,  while  the  elms  and  lindens  moaned  and  rattled 
their  leafless  branches,  fit  emblems  of  itself— the  aead  by  the  dead— th& 
sapless  trees  by  the  bloodless  bodies.  Now,  how  altered  is  everything. 
The  entire  church-yard  has  become  a  green  garden,  where 

"  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  the  hallowed  mould, 
And  dresses  there  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod." 
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^  A  young]  butterfly  too,  the  earliest  of  its  tribe,  is  flitting  about  from 
shrub  to  shrub,  for  the  place  has  many  such  graceful  tributes  of  affection. 
Ah!  now  I  feel — which  is  better  than  comprehending — what  the  Greeks 
meant  when  they  typified  the  soul  of  the  newly  departed  by  the  butter- 
fly emerging  from  its  chrysalis  !  It  is  but  fancy — I  know  that  as  well  as 
my  sage  reprovers ;  but  still  it  is  a  pleasing  one,  to  imagine  for  the  moment, 
only  for  the  moment — that  a  spirit  has  risen  from  the  grave  into  light  and 
life  in  the  shape  of  that  painted  butterfly. 

But  out  upon  those  graceless  little  urchins,  with  their  almost  white 
locks  and  sunburnt  cheeks  !  a  whole  troop  of  them  are  playing  and  shouting 
amongst  the  tomb-stones  as  unconcernedly  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  death  ;  the  sexton  himself  could  not  care  less  for  the 
dark  unsightly  roots  that  are  festering  beneath  the  earth  without  a  chance 
of  reproduction.  They  drove  away  my  visions  and  the  butterfly  at  the 
same  time,  exciting  no  little  indignation  in  a  beggar-man,  who  stood  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  he  looked  on,  and  angrily  shook  the  few  grey  locks  that 
time  had  left  him.  The  whole  scene  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  a  similar 
picture  in  a  popular  modern  ballad  that  I  could  hardly  help  expecting 
a  like  catastrophe  ;  at  least,  it  would  not  have  surprised  me,  had  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  bell  toll,  and  seen  a  child's  funeral  advancing  to  the  very 
spot  where  the  curly-headed  varlets  played  so  merrily.  Let  the  ballad- 
writer  speak  for  me  : — 

"  The  old  man  lean'd  on  his  oaken  staff" 

Where  the  village-  fathers  sleep, 
As  slumber  the  blest  who  have  gone  to  rest 

And  can  no  longer  weep. 
He  lean'd  on  his  staff,  while  the  children's  laugh 

Eang  out  'midst  the  tombstones,  free  ; 
And  his  eye  grew  bright  with  an  angry  light — 
'  'Tis  so  they  will  dance  o'er  me.' 

"  He  smote  the  ground  with  his  oaken  staff, 

And  to  Heaven  he  rais'd  his  head  ; 
And  he  curs'd  the  child  who  with  spirits  wild 

Was  trampling  o'er  the  dead. 
Yes,  he  curs'd  the  boy  whose  smile  of  joy 

Was  the  light  of  his  father's  cot ; 
For  his  spirit  burn'd,  and  his  heart  was  turn'd. 

And  the  good  he  remembered  not. 

"  Three  months  went  round,  and  the  old  man  stood 

By  the  side  of  a  grave  new  made, 
While  the  funeral  bell  peal'd  a  heavy  knell 

For  the  child  who  there  had  play'd. 
Then  his  spirit  was  quell'd  that  he  had  so  rebell'd 

And  he  knelt  in  pray'r  as  he  sigh'd — 
'  I  dream'd  not  of  this  ;  'twere  better,  I  wis, 

The  old  man  himself  had  died.'  " 

The  catastrophe  predicated  in  the  ballad  would  no  doubt  have  lent  a 
tragic  dignity  to  my  waking  dreams,  but  the  fates  had  settled  it  otherwise  ; 
they  brought  the  affair  to  a  conclusion  most  prosaically,  but  much  more 
in  character  with  the  joyous  feelings  of  spring,  by  sending  forth  the  parish 
beadle,  cane  in  hand,  at  sight  of  whom  the  conscience-stricken  rogues  fled 
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as  if  they  had  been  quicksilver.  As  luck  would  have  it  the  parochial 
dignity  was  one  who  loved  and  cherished  his  stomach,  which  had  thriven 
to'such  a  degree  upon  fat  bacon  and  father  ale,  with  other  kindred  aliments, 
that  his  best  speed  was  no  better  than  a  snail's,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
his  light-footed  adversaries.  Many  and  dire  were  his  ejaculations,  but 
they  helped  him  just  as  little;  he  had  not  learnt  the  art  of  catching  the 
birds  by  sprinkling  salt  upon  their  tails,  though  in  his  case  the  metaphor 
would  no  doubt  have  been  peculiarly  applicable. 

There  is,  as  we  are  told  by  high  authority,  a  season  for  everything. 
N  ow  I  t^ike  it  the  season  for  building  castles  in  the  air  is  spring,  when 
by  some  unaccountable  sympathy  between  ourselves  and  the  external 
world,  our  hopes  bud  and  burgeon  like  the  trees  around  us.  And  what  may 
we  not  hope  after  the  things  we  have  seen  of  late  years  actually  ciarried  into 
effect  ? — things  so  wild  that  the  dreams  of  night  could  hardly  have  been 
wilder.  If  w^e  expressed  a  belief  that  perpetual  motion  would  be  dis- 
covered, the  national  debt  wiped  out,  war  grow  obsolete  and  out  of  fashion, 
or  the  jails  become  untenanted — has  not  the  world  seen  greater  mira- 
cles ?  has  it  not  seen  railway-carriages  travelling  at  forty  or  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  and  messages  flying  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a  few  minutes  ? 
Why  then  should  the  course  of  improvement  stop  here  ?  why  should  we 
not  ourselves  fly  along  by  the  help  of  some  electric  agent,  while — 

Panting  time  toils  after  us  in  vain." 

There  is  no  si:.ch  thing  as  impossibility,  except  to  ignorance,  and, 
as  we  would  not  villingly  plead  guilty  to  such  an  indictment,  we  do  most 
potently  believe  that  the  aS'^.  James's  Magazine  will  go  on  like  any  other 
plant  of  the  season,  putting  forth  fresh  buds  every  month,  and  fresh 
leaves,  till  it  presents  one  mass  of  the  greenest  and  freshest  foliage,  under 
which  thousands  of  readers  may  be  seated,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
Not  that  we  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  either.  We  cannot,  like 
Francis  Moore,  philomoth,  predict  what  weather  we  shall  have,  nor  have  we 
the  remotest  conception  whether  the  Czar  means  to  take  up  his  summer  resi- 
dence  at  Constantinople,  or  the  Sublime  Porte  intends  passing  the  winter 
at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  neither  have  we  the  slightest  idea,  what  hitherto  un- 
heard of  form  of  government  our  excellent  neighbours,  the  good  citizens 
of  Paris,  may  next  choose  to  establish  for  themselves  ;  perhaps,  like  the 
frogs  in  the  fable,  they  may  elect  another  King  Stork,  another  Napoleon, 
if  they  can  light  upon  such  an  animal,  to  devour  them  ;  or  they  may  re- 
vive sans-cullotism,  with  improvements,  no  one  being  allowed  to  take 
office,  against  whom  it  can  be  proved,  that  either  he,  or  the  father  before 
him,  wore  a  whole  pair  of  breeks  ;  which,  I  imagine,  would  be  as  good 
as  the  old  Salique  law  in  excluding  the  ladies  from  all  ministerial  em- 
ployments ;  for  what  woman  of  any  spirit  would  consent  to  give  up  her 
undoubted  prerogative  of  wearing  the  breeches,  even  though  by  so  doing, 
she  might  gain  for  herself  the  robes  of  a  queen  ?  Not  one,  I'll  answer 
for  them  ;  or,  if  she  did,  she  would  be  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  rest  of 
the  sex  as  a  traitress  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  w'omankind. 

Let  the  reader  laugh  at  such  speculations  if  he  will — and  surely  it  is 
better  laughing  than  crying  any  day  of  the  week — but  they  are  well 
adapted  to  spring,  nevertheless  ;  or  they  will  be  wrhen  April  comes,  and 
she  puts  on  the  gayest  cap  from  Folly's  wardrobe,  and  borrows  Folly's 
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bauble  for  the  nonce.  Then  hey  for  mirth  and  merry-making!  little 
urchins  doing  their  best  to  make  fools  of  their  seniors,  and  thinking,  no 
doubt,  with  folly  in  the  song — 

"  Under  the  sun 
There 's  no  such  fun 

As  Beason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on  his  head." 

Very  true,  Master  Thomas  Moore — very  true  indeed ;  you  never  in 
your  life  better  proved  your  title  to  the  character  of  a  Vates — a  prophet, 
that  is  a  poet,  for  are  they  not  all  one  ?  Oh,  there  is  nothing  half  so 
delightful  as  playing  the  fool,  so  it  be  in  season — "  dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco  ;  "  and  not  to  offend  any  grave  professors  of  wisdom  by  the  insinua- 
tion, there  is  not  one— no,  not  the  gravest  and  wisest— but  sometimes 
wears  the  cap  though  he  is  unconscious  of  it,  and  fancies  all  the  while 
that  he  has  the  judge's  wig  on  his  head,  or  the  bishop's  mitre.  And 
God  help  us  if  it  were  not  so  ;  it  would  be  a  sad  world  indeed  if  Folly 
did  not  now  and  then  cheer  us  up  with  the  jingling  of  his  bells— so  sad 
that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  the  living  in.  But,  thank  Heaven,  things 
are  as  they  are  ;  Folly  walks  abroad  as  common  as  the  common  air  ; 
he  harangues  with  the  statesman  ;  he  writes  prescriptions  in  dog-Latin 
with  the  doctor  ;  he  is  "full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  "  with 
the  judge  ;  he  talks  soft  nonsense  with  the  maiden ;  he  whispers  in  the  ear 
of  the  author  while  penning  his  next  new  novel— in  short,  ffo  where  we 
will,  ° 

"  The  bells  on  his  cap  ring  merrily  out," 

as  any  one  may  convince  himself  if  he  will  only  turn  over  a  few  pages 
of  the  historic  roll.  Socrates,  the  ugliest  of  philosophers,  and  most 
henpecked  of  husbands,  was  no  very  wise  man  in  being  so  much  wiser 
than  his  neighbours  that  it  provoked  them  to  get  rid  of  him  by  a  dose  of 
hemlock  ;  Alexander  the  Great  shewed  himself  very  little  when  he  wept 
because  no  more  worlds  were  left  for  him  to  conquer  ;  our  own  King 
James  the  Second,  though  a  well-meaning  man  in  his  own  way,  was  yet 
not  much  better  than  a  mooncalf,  when,  as  Louis  said  of  him,  he  lost 
three  kingdoms  for  a  mass  ;  Napoleon,  when  he  marched  to  Moscow 
might  have  been  a  good  soldier,  but  he  evidently  had  not  wit  enough 
lor  an  almanack-maker;  and  when  he  ran  away  from  Elba,  it  is  plain  that 
the  moon  must  have  been  at  the  fullest,  let  your  ephemerides  say  what 
they  will  to  the  contrary.  Then  the  prodigal  is  a  fool  to  waste  his  sub- 
stance for  the  benefit  of  the  usurer  ;  the  usurer  is  a  fool  that  he  does  not 
enjoy  the  gold  when  he  has  got  it,  but  hoards  up  all  for  the  benefit  of  an 
heir,  whom  he  loves  not  half  so  well  as  he  loves  himself;  his  heir  is  a 
tool  m  not  having  some  touch  of  his  father's  folly  ;  and  the  soldier,  who 
risks  what  few  brains  he  may  have  for  eighteen-pence  a-day,  is  a  fool 
positive. 

And  now  having  fooled  the  reader  no  doubt  "  to  the  top  of  his  bent,*' 
we  bid  him,  her,  or  them,  as  the  case  may  be, 

"  To  one  and  all  a  fair  good  night, 
And  pleasant  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 
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By  Wm.  Hylton  Longstaffe,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  Darlington,  its  Annals  and  Characteristics,  &c." 

"A  voice  of  uttermost  joy  brake  out : 
The  transport  was  rolled  down  the  river  of  Were, 
And  Durham,  the  tune-honoured  Durham  did  hear, 

And  the  Towers  of  Saint  Cuthbert  were  stirred  by  the  shout. 

(  Wordsworth,  alluding  to  the  uprearing  of  the  consecrated 
banner  at  Brancepeth,  in  the  Rising  of  the  North.) 

A  Leaf  from  the  Feminine  History  of  the  Rising  of  the  North. 

The  last  Countess  of  Westmoreland  who  graced  the  long  halls  of  Raby, 
was  a  learned  lady  in  a  learned  age.  Greek  and  Latin  are  now  but  stu- 
died by  the  blues,  but,  like  her  more  celebrated  namesake  Jane  Grey,  Jane 
Neville  lost  none  of  her  feminine  modesty  and  attractions  by  her  abstruse 
studies.  She  came  indeed,  of  an  elegant  and  learned  but  unfortunate 
race,  for  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  poet,  beheaded  in  1547,  at  the  early  age  of  29,  and  sister  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  died  on  the  scaiFold  in  1572. 

During  her  father's  confinement  in  the  Tower,  his  children  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  their  aunt,  to  be  brought 
up  and  educated  ;  and  Fox  (the  martyrologist),  their  instructor,  says,  that 
the  young  Lady  Jane  profited  so  wondrously  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  "  that  she  might  well  stand  in  competition  with  the  most  learned 
of  that  time,  for  the  praise  of  elegancy  in  both  kinds."  It  may  be  that 
the  enchanting  authors  then  introduced  to  her,  formed  her  amusement  m 
many  a  sad  hour  of  loneliness  and  sorrow  in  later  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  alliance  with  the  house  of  Howard  was 
any  inducement  to  her  luckless  husband  Charles  Neville,  to  join  in  the 
rash  Rising  of  the  North,  as  according  to  Northumberland's  confession, 
the  Duke  entreated  Westmoreland  for  all  the  brotherly  love  that  was 
between  them  not  to  stir,  as  it  would  only  endanger  his  (the  Duke's) 
head.  It  is  also  improbable  that  in  a  rising  for  religion's  sake,  the 
Countess  would  give  her  husband  a  different  counsel,  as  in  after  proceed- 
ings she  continually  advised  submission.  Besides,  she  was  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, for  it  is  stated  that  she  used  earnest  endeavours  to  "dehort"  her 
niece  the  Countess  of  Surrey,  from  the  Romish  religion,  and  that  the  Lord 
Henry  Howard  "  did  always  maintaine  and  defend  the  Catholick  religion, 
against  his  sister  of  Westmorland."  Indeed,  the  comparative  kindness  of 
the  Queen  to  her  after  the  rebellion,  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  she  did 
not  credit  Northumberland's  statements  about  her  influence.  Lord 
Hunsdon  gathered  from  that  nobleman  that  "  the  rebellyon  was  one  of  the 
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strangyst  matters  that  hath  byn  hard  of ;  and  pryncypally  procured  by 
old  Norton  and  Martyngfelde,  and  ernestly  foUowde  by  the  two  wyves, 
the  Countessys."*  "The  Earl,"  says  Hunsdon  again,  "doth  greatly 
excuse  my  lord  of  Westmerland ;  and  sayeth,  playnly,  that  they  could 
never  gett  any  howld  of  hym,  tyll  the  last  ower,  and  that  by  procure- 
ment of  his  wyfe."  "  The  said  Earl  of  Westmerland  ever  seemed  to  be 
colde  therein,  so  am  I  perswaded  it  had  never  been  attempted,  but 
throughe  the  earnist  meanes  of  my  lady  his  v^^ief." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  her  share  in  the  preliminaries  of  the 
rising,  her  princely  heart  shone  forth  when  Francis  Norton  and  others 
were  shifting  for  themselves  at  Brancepeth,  after  Westmoreland  had  fairly 
committed  himself,  thinking  the  chances  of  success  desperate.  Sir  George 
Bowes's  intelligence  was  that  on  that  occasion,  "  my  ladye  braste  owte 
agaynste  them  with  great  curses,  as  well  for  their  unhappye  counselling, 
as  nowe,  there  cowerd flyghte,"  and  Northumberland  confessed,  that  "my 
Lady  Westmerland,  hearing  that  conclusion,  cried  out,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  said  :  '  we  and  our  countrie  were  shamed  for  ever ;  that  nowe  in  the 
ende,  we  should  seeke  holes  to  creepe  into."'f  But  not  a  word  of  former 
evil  counsel  by  Lady  Jane  is  mentioned  by  Bowes,  indeed,  he  lays  the 
blame  on  Neville's  uncle.  "  In  trewth,  Mr,  Christopher  Nevill  hath 
doyne  more  harme  to  that  noble  younge  Erie,  hys  nephewe,  than  can  be 
thoughte."  This  Christopher  is  described  as  of  Kirby  Moorside,  and  his 
character  seems  to  have  been  strongly  tinctured  with  turbulence  and  im- 
morality. He  married  Anne  Fulthorpe,  of  Hipswell,  widow  of  Francis 
Wandisford,  of  Kirklington,  whose  son  Christopher  Wandisford,  married 
a  daughter  of  Bowes,  and  "  very  cherefully  and  dewtyfully  "  assisted  him 
in  the  rebellion.  Trusting  to  his  merits,  he  sued  to  be  farmer  of  the  for- 
feited land  that  Christopher  Neville  had  in  right  of  his  mother,  and  that 
some  portion  of  the  rent  might  be  allowed  to  her  for  maintenance.  It  is 
stated  that  Neville  "  of  long  time  did  deale  very  ill  with  her^''  and  was  none 
of  the  most  faithful  of  husbands,  for  he  had  given  the  rectory  of  Kirby 
Moorside,  to  William  Barkley,  alias  Smith,  whose  wife,  Katherine,  was 
the  reputed  concubine  of  the  donor.  When  he  fled  to  Ferniherst,  over 
the  border,  Katherine  sent  Elizabeth  Fenwick,  alias  Alnwicke,  with  a 
ring  of  gold  to  him  there  ;  she  did  not  see  him  then,  but  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  gave  her  two  shillings.  She  was  sent  a  second  time,  be- 
fore Easter,  and  gave  Neville  the  ring  at  Hundelee  ;  he  sent  no  token  in 
return,  but  desired  Katherine  Smyth  "byword  of  mouth,  to  lyve  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,"  and  he  said  further,  that  he  had  left  enough  for  her, 

*  The  subsequent  rebelHon  of  "  Dacres  with  the  croked  bake  "  (as  the  Queen  of  Scots 
called  him  in  friendly  wise),  was  much  favoured  by  the  gentle  sex,  as  Hollinshed  de- 
clares that  among  the  rebels  there  were  "raanie  desperat  women,  that  gave  the  adven- 
ture of  their  lives,  and  fought  right  stoutlie."  In  this  post  rising,  Lord  Hunsdon 
writes: — "  I  tooke  then  hys  guyddown,  with  the  redd  bull,  which  ys  the  Lord  Dakers 
badge;  which  1  trust  the  law  of  armes  wyll  allow  me  to  beare" 

In  the  earlier  rising,  it  is  declared  that  Henry  Johnson  was  abused  [ill  advised]  by 
his  wife,  who  was  Norton's  daughter,  and  his  execution  was  forborne  "  for  his  sympli- 
city." 

The  mention  of  badges  reminds  me  to  mention  that  Oswald  Wilkinson,  gaoler  of 
York,  "  the  most  pernicious,  railing,  and  obstinate  papist  in  all  the  country,"  before 
the  rebellion  wore  the  badge  of  the  rebels,  viz:— ''A  gold  crucifix  about  his  neck." 

t  "When  they  thought  to  have  broken,  and  every  man  to  have  shifted  for  himself, 
she  did  provoke  hym  [her  husband]  and  the  rest,  with  vehement  perswacion  and 
cryengs."   Northumberland's  confession. 
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and  that  "  he  would  never  think  well  of  them  that  were  not  good  to  hir." 
Christopher  Neville  died  in  exile  in  1571. 

To  return  to  the  Countess.  Henry  Rutter  deposed  that  during  his 
absence  at  Darlington,  where  he  was  serving  his  lord  and  master,  the 
Earl  of  Westmerland,  he  had  heard  Sir  Robert  Peirson,  curate  of  Brance- 
peth,  christened  his  child,  by  commandment  of  Lady  Westmerland,  be- 
cause "  the  child  was  weike  and  most  lyke  to  dye/'  This  was  some  two 
or  three  weeks  after  birth,  and  Rutter  seems  to  have  been  accused  after- 
wards partly  of  anabaptism  and  partly  of  allowing  Romish  baptism. 
A  Robert  Peirson  (probably  a  relation)  at  this  time  was  vicar  of  Sock- 
burn,  and,  having  a  ticket  in  the  great  lottery  of  1567,  his  posy,  or  de- 
vice, sufficiently  expresses  his  devotion  to  the  great  house  of  Neville. 

It  was  after  the  rebels  had  fled  that  the  character  of  the  countess 
shines  in  a  clearer  light.  She  made  great  suit  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  have  license  to  send  a  letter  to  her  husband. 
They  perused  it,  and  finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  an  advice 
to  submit  himself,  granted  leave,  for  though  they  thought  little  fruit 
would  come  of  it,  the  messenger  would  bring  them  certain  intelligence  of 
the  Earls  whereabouts.  She  begged  him  not  to  forget  the  care  that  in 
conscience,  he  ought  to  have  of  her  and  his  poor  children,  which  were 
desolate  and  void  of  all  help,  without  the  merciful  clemency  and  goodness 
of  the  Queen,  to  which,  as  she  had  often  heard  him  say,  she  was  naturally 
given.  The  letter  was  conveyed  by  Sir  John  Forster,  whose  servant  re- 
ceived a  reply  headed  simply  "  Wife."  He  marvels  that,  knowing  his 
good  will  to  the  Queen,  to  her  and  his  children,  she  should  write  in  that 
earnest  manner  to  him,  and  prays  her  to  advise  with  Sussex,  &c.,  as  to 
the  best  way  for  him  to  make  submission.  A  tone  of  harshness  in  the 
reply,  contrasts  singularly  with  her  own  affectionate  style,  but  he  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  scrutinized,  and,  formal  as  it  is,  he  concludes  with 
a  postcript  addressed  exclusively  to  her  affections, 

"I  pray  you  commend  me  to  Yotivinkes  and  all  her  little  ones." 

Yotwinkes  is  a  term  of  affectionate  endearment,  and  occurs  in  a  letter 
from  Scotland,  to  his  sister.  Lady  Scroope. 

"  I  praye  you  that  [you]  wyll  sende  me  some  newes  out  of  Englande,  and  some 
good  wourde,  if  you  can,  of  my  r[our?]  graces,  and  of  our  oulde  frend  that 
roughte  the  plene  and  whyte  sylver  chene,  which  you  sent  my  twynkes  [wife 
erased]  for  a  token— I  truste,  that  though  your  husbande  be  the  Queues  Majes  - 
ties oflacer,  yeat  he  wyll  shewe  some  good  wyll  to  me,  hys  poure  oulde  frende 
for  dyverse  respectes  which  I  dare  not  nowe  wryte.  Farewell  good  syster, 
and  I  truste  to  God  yeat,  for  all  that,  we  shal  be  as  merry  as  wee  weave  when 
you  were  named  Angelica. 

There  is  much  feeling  in  all  this,  but  Lord  Scrope  sent  this^  letter  to 
Sussex  "for  that  neither  she  [his  wife]  nor  I  will  have  any  doings  with 
him." 

A  truly  beautiful  episode  succeeds.  Westmoreland  had  a  kmsman, 
Robert  Constable,  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  owing  to  the  crown's  unjust 
possession  of  his  family  estate,  and  it  may  be  charitably  concluded  from 
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patents  in  his  favour  that  necessity,  rather  than  will,  led  him  into  the 
service  which  he  declares  to  be  "  a  trayterous  kind  of  service  that  I  ame 
waded  in,  to  trap  them  that  trust  in  me,*  as  Judas  did  Christ,"  and  that 
a  price  was  fixed  on  the  baseness  of  his  conduct,  which  he  does  not  attempt 
to  palliate,  but  hopes,  if  he  is  successful  in  his  villany,  that  the  Queen 
would  spare  the  lives  of  his  victims,  otherwise  his  conscience  would  be 
troubled.  This  man  visited  the  Earl  and  others  at  the  Laird  of  Farni- 
hurst's,  where  he  might,  perchance,  "  worke  som  feate  to  betrap  some  of 
them."  He  told  the  exile  Earl  of  the  miseries  which  had  come  upon  his 
house  and  followers,  till  the  tears  overhayled  his  chehs  abundantly ;  and 
the  villain  professes  to  have  wept  also  when  he  saw  him  so  suddenly  fall 
to  repentance.    He  received  a  little  ring  to  deliver  to  the  countess. 

With  the  sure  passport  of  "missives  and  tokens  from  my  Lord,"  he 
went  to  Brancepeth,  and  after  many  delays  from  her  just  suspicion,  the 
countess  at  last  received  him.     "  After  I  had  desired  her  faithful  and 
honourable  promise,  to  keep  secret  that  I  had  to  say  unto  her,  for  that  it 
touched  mine  life  [which  in  an  equivocal  sense  it  did],  she  gave  her  hand 
and  faith  so  to  do.     /  kissed  my  lord's  ring,  and  gave  it  to  her.     She  was 
passing  joyful.    She  excused  her,  and  not  the  less  asked  me  forgiveness 
divers  times  ;  and  after  she  had  enquired  all  things  of  my  lord,  and  that 
I  had  told  all  my  messages,  she  told  me  that  Sir  John  Constable  had  been 
with  her  from  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  willed  her  to  write  to  my  Lord, 
her  husband,  to  persuade  him  to  make  his  humble  submission  to  the 
Uueen's  Majesty,  &c.,  as  she  durst  do  none  other,  [she  wrote  the  letterl 
but  delivered  it  to  Sir  John  unsealed.    She  desired  me  to  pray  my  Lord 
not  to  he  offended  for  her  so  doing,  howheit  she  thought  it  best  so  to  do,  both 
to  win  again  the  favour  of  God,  of  his  native  prince,  and  all  his  land  and 
goods  again,  which  otherways  were  utterly  lost,  without  hope  of  recovery, 
and  that,  before  God,  she  thought  he  could  not  less  do  ;  with  such  further 
enstroktyons  by  word  of  mouth,  for  me  to  say  to  my  Lord,  as  is  too  long 
for  me  to  write,  wherein  she  hath  shewed  herself  to  be  the  faithful  servant 
of  God,  a  dutiful  subject  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  an  obedient,  careful, 
loving  wife  to  her  husband,  and  for  ripeness  of  wit,  readiness  of  memory, 
and  plain  and  pithy  utterance  of  her  words,  /  have  talked  with  many,  hut 
never  with  her  like."f    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  perfect  impression  of 
lemale  worth  and  honour,  of  courage  unshaken,  and  fidelity  ill-requited. 
Constable  wiled  from  the  lady  every  secret  of  her  pure  and  faithful  breast, 
and  transmitted  to  Sadler,  as  tokens  of  his  successful  treachery,  "  a  little 
Cham,  and  a  ring  with  a  diamond,  for  the  Lord  of  Fairnyhurst,  a  tablet  to 
the  Lady,  and  a  little  ring  to  my  Lord."J 

Lady  Westmoreland  had  hitherto  continued  to  reside  at  Brancepeth,  || 

*  In  Knight's  MSS.,  under  the  Constable  crest,  a  ship  in  full  sail,  are  the  lines:— 


las  to  ttiz  ts  ancfjor  anfl  cafile, 
S>o  to  tSp  frtenU  fie  tf)ou,  ffionstafilc. 


^  +  Surteef  if  ^  1^4  ^  ^  ^^^^  of  orthographical  puzzle. 

II  On  the  16th  December,  she,  his  « lordship's  po  and  unfortunate  cousin,"  prayed 
bussex,  to  '  have  consideration  of  her  desolate  and  comfortless  estate,  lackyng  both 
quietness  of  mynd  and  helth,  neyther  beyng  able  to  flie  to  any  place,  nor  knSwyng 
where  to  have  any  refuge,"  and  to  restrain  the  rude  soldiers  in  possession  of  Brance- 
peth from  plurder,  lest  "innocent  persons  be  utterly  undone,  and  constrained  to  beg 
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which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Nevilles  in  war,  as  Raby  was  their  festive 
hall  in  peace.  On  the  6th  Feb.  1569-70,  it  was  generally  reported  that 
Christopher  Nevyll  was  in  or  about  Branspythe  secretly ;  and  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  procure  Sir  George  Bowes'  death,  and  that  there 
was  greater  provision  made  there  than  was  convenient,  whereby  the 
people  of  that  country  were  much  abashed,  and  the  evil  boldened.  The 
Vice-president  of  the  North  wished  that  if  Christopher  or  Cuthbert  Ne- 
ville were  in  the  Bishoprick,  that  they  might  be  taken,  and  if  my  Lady 
provided  more  provision  than  was  necessary,  she  should  be  prevented,  or 
if  possible  remo  ved,  but  if  she  refused,  that  force  should  be  used  to  stop 
sudden  intents  in  the  country.  It  turned  out  that  the  extra  provision 
was  made  in  consequence  of  a  vast  number  of  Neville  retainers  attending 
under  pretence  of  waiting  upon  their  fallen  mistress  on  her  journey  to 
London,  upon  which  she  had  determined,  but  her  residence  in  the  North 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  royal  party,  until  she  actually  did  repair  to 
the  metropolis,  very  shortly  after  the  complaints  were  made. 

On  her  arrival  at  Haward's  House,  she  humbly  craved  from  Sir  Wm. 
Cecil,  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  pleading  her  own  innocency,  although 
her  lord's  doings  much  abashed  her.  She  also  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley, 
referring  to  Northumberland's  disclosures  against  her,  praying  that  other 
persons  might  be  examined,  and  the  truth  displayed. 

"  The  greatest  matter  wherewith  I  am  charged,  is  the  accusation  of  one,  who 
falling  by  presumption,  from  the  duty  of  his  allegiance,  careth  not  how  far,  by 

mitrue  sm-mises,  he  to  all  dishonour.    But,  seeing  of  the  dead  we  ought  to 

speak  but  well,  and  the  ripping  up  of  his  unjust  and  rash  dealings  can  breed 
me  no  security  in  this  heavy  plight,  I  will  no  longer  fret  this  festered  sore,  but 
leave  him  to  God's  mercy." 

She  prospered  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  £200  for  herself  and  her  three 
daughters,  to  which  £100  more  was  added  in  1577. 

Meanwhile  her  exiled  husband  entreated  pardon  in  vain.  In  Sept., 
1574,  he  wrote  to  his  "good  wyfe  and  dearest  beloved  creature,"  regretting 
the  slanders  promulgated  in  his  native  country,  and  not  expecting  change 
till  God  did  so  qualify  her  Majesty's  heart,  as  "  I  may  be  admitted  to 
live  and  die  under  her  protection,  in  that  soil  that  nature  hath  so  many 
ways  made  sweet  unto  me."    In  the  following  month,  his  countess  wrote 

or  starve  for  hunger.  Thus  trusting  [she  says,]  although  your  Lordship  is  come  to 
be  my  Lord's  mortal  enemy  in  the  field,  you  will  not  seek  revenge  on  me  and  my  poor 
children."  ,  .  ,        x  i. 

Lord  Scrope  writes  from  Carlisle,  9th  January,  1569-70.  "  I  have,  with  great  serch 
In  to  Scotland,  fownd  one  Wansforth,  a  pledge  to  my  L.  of  Westmerland,  who  niy 

wyf  hath  staed  here  to  serve  hir  Postcript.    The  foresaid  Wansforth  will  not  be 

perswaded  to  remane  with  my  wyf,  whies  he  have  spoken  with  ^  ray  Ladye  Westmer- 
land, his  Mrs. ;  so  that  with  spead  I  will  send  him  to  Branshye" 

The  Earl  himself  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  remained  concealed  about  Brance- 
peth  for  some  time  after  the  rebellion.  It  is  nowhere  stated  how  he  escaped  trom 
Scotland,  but  the  tradition  is  constant  that  he  returned  to  his  own  house  of  Brancepetti 
and  lay  some  days  concealed  in  a  keeper's  lodge,  and  afterwards  amongst  the  t  einer- 
stonhaughs,  at  Stanhope,  and  then  escaped  across  Alston  Moor  (the  estate  of  William 
Baron  Hilton,  who  was  arrayed  against  him)  and  Cumberland  to  the  West  border. 
There  is  mention  in  a  list  of  dangerous  recusants  some  years  after,  of  "Mr.  rerkinM)n 
who  saved  the  Erleinthe  rebellion  time."  He  lived  near  Darlington,  at  Beaumond  Miii, 
but  was  of  the  same  clan  as  the  Feather  stones,  being  descended  from  Perkin  l^eatber- 
ston,  and  wearing  t]xQ  feathers  in  his  coat.  The  Featherstones  and  Waltons  (botn 
Northumberland  names)  still  constitute  the  main  population  of  the  vale  of  Wear. 
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again  to  Lord  Burghley,  from  Fremyngham,  thanking  him  for  his  careful 
friendship  which  sought  to  bring  her  husband  to  better  estate,  grieving 
that  she  had  not  heard  of  him  (Neville)  a  long  time,  and  fearing  her  last  | 
letter  had  not  been  received.  His  letter  of  September,  had  then  either 
been  delayed  or  intercepted.  She  also  wishes  a  lease  of  Brancepeth,  which 
had  been  granted  to  her,  might  be  for  a  term  of  20  years,  instead  of  being 
made  only  for  as  long  as  the  Queen  might  please  to  retain  the  forfeited 
estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  a  grantee  might  have  little  considera- 
tion for  her. 

We  hear  little  more  of  her.  She  failed  in  all  her  endeavours  to  procure 
a  pardon  for  her  husband,  and  probably  spent  the  remainder  of  her  d^s 
in  privacy  and  retirement.  It  was  befitting.  Her  father  and  brother  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold — her  husband  lingered  in  misery  and  hopeless 
exile. 

She  died  in  1593,  and  was  buried  at  Kenninghall,  on  June  30. 

No  portrait  exists  of  her,  but  she  is  represented  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
her  father's  tomb,  in  Framlingham  church,  Suffolk,  erected  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton .  Her  features  are  regular,  sweet,  sensible,  but  with  an 
air  of  firmness  and  a  slightly  masculine  expression.  She  wears  an  er- 
mined  cloak,  a  plainish  frill,  and  a  small  coronet,  which  merely  rests  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  seems  fastened  by  bands  passing  under  the  back 
hair.  The  monument  was  not  erected  till  1614,  but  the  effigies  were,  in 
all  probability,  copied  from  portraits. 

The  effigy  of  Surrey's  father  in  the  same  church  exhibits  the  collar  of 
the  Garter  with  a  singular  substitution  for  the  ordinary  motto,  Honi  ■ 
SoiT,  &c.,  in  Gratia  Dei  Svm  Qvod  Svm.  i 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  in  his  ! 

Memorials  of  the  Howards,"  that  she  was  "  a  lady  of  great  virtue  and  ' 
acquirements,  accompanied  with  such  gentle  feminine  manners,  sense,  and 
affectionate  love  of  her  family,  and  her  duties,  that  had  her  father  lavished 
on  her  all  her  praise  of  the  imaginary  Geraldine,  he  could  scarce  have  \ 
made  her  more  interesting  than  what  has  been  written  of  her  by  Robert 
Constable,  the  vile  betrayer  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland."    Her  con-  j 
jugal  fidelity  was  most  enchanting,  but  sobered  with  prudence,  and  she  i 
wisely  stayed  at  home  where  she  might  be  of  use  to  her  husband,  rather 
than  join  his  motley  band  at  Louvaine.    It  must  moreover  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  tired  her  full  sore  with  his  many  amours.    In  his  dis- 
tress on  the  borders  he  was  blamed  for  indiscretion,  and  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy and  suspicions  of  his  host  of  Fairnyhurst.    Even  in  exile,  his  failing  j 
still  broke  forth.   One  Diaper  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  his  mo-  j 
rality,  and  says  that  "  he  kepeth  daily  company  with  Sir  Timothy  Mocket, 
w^hose  life  and  behaviour  is  either  as  bad,  or  worse  than  my  lord's.  | 
After  his  Countess's  death,  in  1600,  when  his  advanced  age  rendered  him  | 
unfit  for  such  an  enterprize,  a  spy  writes  that  | 

"  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  beginneth  to  pursue  again  his  suit  for  Richar- 
dot's  daughter,  and  Richardot  (as  it  is  said)  standeth  upon  this — that  he  procure 
200  crowns  a  month,  pension,  more  than  he  hath  already,  which  he  will  have,  I 
to  be  assured  of  his  daughter,  which  (if  he  get  it)  must  be  had  from  the  King" 
[of  Spain]. 

The  year  afterwards  he  died  in  obscurity  and  neglect  at  Newport.  Ii 
One  of  his  inamoratas  is  still  remembered.    An  old  tower  on  the  brook  I 
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in  Langley  Dale*  is  said  to  have  been  her  residence.  Of  the  beautiful 
ballad  given  below,  Surtees  says  : — 

"I  have  only  just  heard,  a  few  hours  ago,  the  first  stanza  of  this,  evidently 
founded  on  Plumpton  Park  :  can  recover  no  more  of  the  original  than  the  two 
lines  which  I  suppose  were  the  burden.  I  have  filled  it  up  as  a  1cm d  of  cent 
from' such  ideas  and  passages  as  occur  to  me  at  this  present  writmg.  I  would 
give  ten  pounds  for  the  original  lament." 

As  I  down  Raby  Park  did  pass, 

I  heard  a  fair  maid  weep  and  wail ; 
The  chiefest  of  her  song  it  was. 

Farewell  the  sweets  of  Langley  Dale ! 

The  bonny  mavis  cheers  her  love, 

The  thristlecock  sings  in  the  glen; 
But  I  must  never  hope  to  rove 

Within  sweet  Langley  Dale  again ! 

The  wild  rose  blushes  in  the  brae. 
The  primrose  shows  its  blossoms  pale  ; 

But  I  must  bid  adieu  for  aye, 
To  all  the  joys  of  Langley  Dale  ! 

The  days  of  mirth  and  peace  are  fled  ! 

Youth's  golden  locks  to  silver  turn, 
Each  northern  floweret  droops  its  head. 

By  Marwood  Chase  and  Langley  Burn. 

False  Southrons  crop  each  lovely  flower. 
And  throw  their  blossoms  on  the  gale  ; 

Our  foes  have  spoilt  the  sweetest  bower — 
Alas  !  for  bonny  Langley  Dale. 


On  the  trial  of  the  Countess's  brother  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1571,  it 
was  proved  that  "  forsooth  he  had  an  old  blind  prophecy  lying  by  him  : 
In  exaltatione  Lunce  Leo  succumhet,  et  Leo  cum  Leone  conjungetur,  et  catuli 
eorum  regnahunt ;  which  belike  is  thus  to  be  expounded.  At  the  exaltation 
of  the  Moon  (which  was  the  Rising  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that 
giveth  the  Moon)  the  Lion  (which  is  the  Queen's  Majesty)  shall  he  over- 
thrown ;  then  shall  the  Lion  he  joined  with  a  Lion  (which  is  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  with  the  Scottish  Queen,  for  they  both  bear  Lions  in  their  arms) 
and  their  whelps  shall  reign  (i.e.  their  posterity  shall  have  the  kingdom)." 

It  was  sworn  by  one  Haveling,  that  the  Duke  had  sent  one  Havers  to 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  with  the  message,  that  if  the  two  Earls  should 
rise  he  were  undone.  The  Duke's  reply  was,  "  Indeed  my  brother  of 
Westmoreland  sent  me  his  man  with  recommendations  ;  and  I  sent  him, 
by  his  man,  a  ring  which  my  sister  had  sent  me  before  ;  and  also  Havers, 
with  this  message,  Commewf^  me  to  my  brother  of  Westmoreland,  and  tell  him 
that  I  am  well,  mine  innocency  shall  deliver  me :  but  nothing  touching  any 
rising  at  all.  If  ever  I  were  privy  to  that  rebellion,  then  condemn  me 
of  all  the  treasons  that  you  lay  against  me."  The  confessions  of  Nor- 
thumberland, however,  bear  out  Haveling's  statement. 

It  was  also  proved  that  when  the  rebels  fled  "  into  Scotland,  a  very 
bare  country,"  they  were  driven  to  hard  shifts,  and  sued  the  pope,  through 

*  A  beautiful  vale  and  ancient  chase  belonging  to  Raby  Castle. 
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Dr.  Morton,  for  help.  His  Holiness  granted  relief,  and  wrote  letters  to 
comfort  them,  directed  "  Thomce  et  Carolo  Northumhrice  et  Westmorlandice 
Comitibus,  reliquisque  nohilibus  Catholicis  partium  Borealium  Regni  Anqlice 
Belike  so  calling  them  noble  in  the  fulfilling  of  D.  Story's  promise,  that 
by  their  rebellious  enterprize  they  were  now  of  worshipful  become 
honourable."  The  duke  was  consulted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rosse,  as  to  con- 
veying the  money  to  the  exiles,  but  before  it  could  be  delivered,  they 
had  fled  into  Flanders,  and  the  duke  being  still  in  the  secret,  it  was  dis- 
tributed monthly  there.  "  They  lurked  in  Flanders  a  while  in  great 
necessity,  without  apparel,  and  suddenly,  with  this  money,  they  were 
waxed  gay."    The  duke  denied  this. 
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The  English  genealogical  reader  will  ever  study  with  deep  interest  the 
family  history  of  the  descendants  of  that  adventurous  band,  who  followed 
Richard,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Chiefly,  like 
their  noble  leader,  young  men  of  birth  whose  youthful  extravagances  had 
given  them  a  wish  and  motive  to  improve  their  fortunes,  they  shared 
with  him  that  manly  bravery  and  chivalrous  bearing  which  earned  him 
the  name  of  Strongbow.  Even  if  we  acknowledge  that  their  successful 
invasion  was  but  a  very  partial  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  dissen- 
sions and  poverty  of  their  Celtic  enemies  made  that  invasion  compara- 
tively easy,  still  there  was  something  in  the  hostile  landing  of  two  or 
three  hundred  warriors  upon  a  comparatively  unknown  coast,  to  claim 
dominion  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  brave  and  hot-headed  race, 
which  is  fully  as  well  entitled  to  our  admiring  sympathy  as  the  far  less 
dangerous  exploits  of  their  Norman  progenitors  in  England,  or  the  march, 
planned  in  a  similar  spirit,  of  Pizarro  upon  Mexico.  And  when  we  still 
see,  in  spite  of  forfeitures  without  end,  that  Ormonde  and  Kildare,  two  of 
the  most  ancient  Earldoms  in  these  realms,  belong  to  their  descendants, 
among  whom  also  are  found  such  European  surnames  as  De  Courcy  and 
De  Montmorency  ;  when  we  remember  that  one  of  them,  the  high  born 
but  unfortunate  Desmonde,  was  the  last  subject  who  dared  to  wage  a 
private  and  personal  war  with  the  crown  and  state  of  Britain  ;  and  ano- 
ther, the  illustrious  Wellington,  the  subject  to  whom,  of  living  men,  the 
crown  and  state  are  most  indebted  for  safety  and  glory,  we  will  readily 
feel  that  there  is  necessarily  much  to  interest  us  in  the  private  history  of 
the  Anglo  Norman  families  of  the  Pale. 

Maurice,  the  gallant  Lord  of  Prendergast,  was  in  the  possession  of 
what  in  those  degenerate  days,  would  have  ensured  his  being  a  very 
peaceful  and  decorous  member  of  society,  from  whose  luxurious  mind  the 
thought  of  exchanging  the  comforts  and  security  of  his  castle,  proudly 
frowning  at  ancient  Pembroke,  and  surrounded  bv  the  cheerful  village 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  feudal  lord,  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a 
campaign  among  the  unknown  barbarians  of  the  opposite  coast,  would 
have  been  of  all  follies  the  one  farthest  oflT.    But  Maurice  lived,  if  not  in 
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the  year  one,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  since  we  have  entered 
a  new  half  century,  still  in  the  year  1169,*  which  differed  quite  as  much 
in  manners  and  ideas  from  the  aforesaid  half  century  just  now  begun. 
Besides,  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Strongbow's  ;  and  was  he,  his  neighbour 
and  relative,  to  desert  the  standard  of  De  Clare,  now  that  it  was  being 
unfurled  against  a  foreign  foe.  No  !  the  thought  was  smothered  as  soon, 
as  it  arose;  and  Sir  Maurice,  invoking  a  blessing  upon  his  journey  by 
granting  his  advowson  and  tithes  of  Prendergast  to  the  commandery  of 
Slebecli^  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  formed  a  little  army  among 
his  retainers,  and  set  sail  for  Ireland  at  the  head  of  ten  knights  and  sixty 
archers,  landing  there  immediately  after  the  force  commanded  by  Pem- 
broke. 

Amid  the  many  small  engagements  which  followed,  the  Saltier  vairy 
on  a  field  gules,  which  distinguished  the  banner  of  the  Prendergast,  was 
ever  found  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  and  when  Strongbow  returned  to 
Wales,  much  of  the  responsibility  of  command  fell  to  Sir  Maurice.  But 
Dermod,  that  renegade  king  of  Leinster,  whose  vices  had  first  opened 
Ireland  to  the  invading  Normans,  now  assumed  an  offensive  and  over- 
bearing manner  to  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  return  to  his  betrayed 
country.  The  insulted  chiefs  burned  under  treatment  which  respect  for 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  alone  induced  them  to  suffer  from  his  father-in-law, 
as  the  king  now  was,  but  the  hot  blood  of  Prendergast  caused  such  ve  • 
hement  altercations  between  him  and  Dermod,  that  the  knight  at  last  left 
the  Norman  camp  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  followers,  determined  to 
sail  back  to  the  haven  of  Wales.  Dermod  using  all  his  exertions  to  in- 
tercept his  departure,  he  threw  himself  into  the  camp  of  Donald  Fitz- 
patrick.  Prince  of  Ossory,  intending  by  his  aid  to  succeed.  But  he  soon 
found  his  new  ally  more  dangerous  than  an  open  enemy  ;  and  only  saved 
himself  from  the  treacherous  designs  of  Fitzpatrick  by  the  courage  of  his 
followers,  at  whose  head  he  finally  fought  his  way  back  to  Pembroke- 

When  Strongbow  returned  to  Ireland,  however,  he  persuaded  his  gal- 
lant kinsman  to  accompany  him  ;  and  upon  a  subsequent  occasion Sir 
Maurice  was  sent  from  the  Norman  camp  to  escort  thither  his  insidious 
foe,  the  Prince  of  Ossory.  He  pledged  himself  to  the  Irish  Prince  that 
he  would  bring  him  back  in  safety  ;  and  when  he  found  Fitzpatrick '_s 
liberty  endangered  by  some  cabals  among  the  Normans,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  swore  to  make  good  his  promise  at  the  peril,  if  necessary,  of 
his  own  life  ;  and  succeeded  by  his  chivalric  conduct  in  bringing  Donald 
back  unharmed  to  the  Irish  quarters.  He  again  left  Ireland  in  1175,  on 
royal  summons,  to  oppose  the  rebellion  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
after  this  nobleman's  defeat,  he  and  Robert  Fitzstephen  brought  him  a 
prisoner  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Normandy. 

Philip  de  Prendergast,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Maurice,  was  a  baron  ot 
great  wealth  and  power.  He  married  the  only  child  of  Robert  De 
Quincy,  Constable  and  Standard-bearer  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed 
shortly  after  his  marriage  (with,  the  chroniclers  tell  us,  a  daughter  of 
Strongbow's)  in  a  fight  with  the  O'Dempseys  of  Offaley.  With  her, 
Prendergast,  obtained  the  county  of  Kinsellagh,  the  towns  of  Ennis- 
corthy  and  Ferns,  and  the  territory  of  the  Duffren,  in  Wexford,  which 
*  Regan.    Ware  says  tbe  invasion  took  place  in  1171. 
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estates  came  to  liis  second  son,  whilst  the- eldest  inherited  Newcastle  and 
the  estates  in  Cork  and  Tipperary. 

The  Wexford  branch  of  the  family,  seated  at  the  Gurteens,  remained 
powerful  and  affluent  until  the  forfeitures  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth drove  them  into  exile  or  obscurity  ;  but  the  elder  line  yet  subsist. 
Seated  even  at  this  early  date,  at  Newcastle  in  Tipperary,  they  played  an 
important  role  in  that  turbulent  County  Palatine,  now  siding  with  the 
Butlers,  now  with  the  Geraldines,  and  sometimes,  like  their  warrior 
neighbours,  the  White  Knight,  or  the  Lord  de  la  Poer,  waging  a  minor 
war  to  protect  some  injured  vassal,  or  resist  the  foray  of  the  O'CarrolIs 
or  O'Ryans.  Eventually,  however,  they  became  by  frequent  alliances 
so  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Butlers,  that  they  almost  uniformly 
followed  in  war  or  political  troubles  the  guidance  of  the  Earls  of 
Ormonde. 

Thomas  Prendergast,  of  Newcastle,  represented  one  branch  of  that 
noble  house,  his  mother  being  the  youngest  of  the  two  co-heirs  of  Thomas 
Butler,  Lord  Cahir.  Upon  the  demise  of  the  second  Lord  Cahir,  the  title 
should  have  descended  with  the  estates  to  the  heirs  general,  to  whom 
both  were  specially  limited.  But  such  a  descent  of  either  was  not  usual 
in  Ireland  in  those  days,  and  the  cousin  of  the  second  baron  seized  the 
castles  and  estates  of  the  family,  and  was  himself  advanced  anew  to  the 
peerage  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1583.  Two  years  afterwards  it  was, 
however,  arranged  between  him  and  Prendergast,  that  the  latter  should 
grant  him  a  release  and  surrender  of  his  rights  to  title  and  property, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  But  though  Thomas  Prendergast  subse- 
quently married  another  of  the  Butlers,  Eleanor,  sister  to  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  continued  during  life  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
lord  of  Cahir,  some  jealousies  still  survived  between  the  two  kinsmen  and 
their  respective  allies.  Thomas  died  in  1626,  and  his  heir,  a  young  man 
of  most  estimable  character,  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  by  another  noble  member  of  the  house  of  Butler,  the  Lord  Duur 
boyne ;  and  it  was  in  the  olden  halls  of  Cahir  that  this  outrage  was  com- 
mitted. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1628,  Lord  Dunboyne  was  tried  by  his  peers, 
the  Lord  Aungier  being  Lord  High  Steward,  for  the  murder  of  James 
Prendergast,  Esq.  The  issue  of  the  trial,  however,  was  favourable  to  him, 
the  Lord  Dockwra  alone  of  his  judges  pronouncing  him  guilty. 

The  next  generation  of  this  family,  came  in  for  more  of  fortune's 
smiles,  for  among  the  very  small  number  of  claims  for  restoration  of  con- 
fiscated estates  which  the  Cromwellian  settlers  in  Ireland  allowed  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in  1660,  we  find 
that  of  Thomas  Prendergast,  who  obtained  a  decree  of  Innocency,  as  the 
legal  term  was,  and  recovered  his  ancient  patrimony  of  Newcastle.  It  is 
of  one  of  his  sons,  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  that  we  are 
about  to  relate  a  singular  but  well  authenticated  story. 

Early  appointed  to  a  regiment  of  horse,  he  had  already  risen  to  the 
command  of  a  troop,  when  the  revolution  took  all  chance  of  promo- 
tion away  from  the  Irish  Catholics.  Ardent  and  sanguine  in  temper,  he 
was  persuaded  to  promise  adhesion  to  Lord  Aylesbury's  conspiracy  for  the 
restoration  of  King  James,  which  was  unfortunately  altered  by  some  of  the 
inferior  leaders  into  the  Assassination  Plot.  From  such  a  perversion  of 
the  original  plans  his  honorable  mind  recoiled  with  horror  ;  and  it  is  well 
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known  to  readers  of  English  history  how,  when  compelled  by  religious 
feeling  to  place  the  King  upon  his  guard,  he  nevertheless  withstood  with 
fortitude  both  promises  and  threats,  even  when  they  came  from  the  mouth 
of  William  himself ;  absolutely  refusing  to  give  the  names,  or  assist  m  con- 
victing any  of  the  conspirators,  until  that  friend  at  whose  solicitations  he 
had  become  a  party  to  the  original  plot,  gave  information  agamst  him. 
For  his  conduct  then,  and  subsequently,  he  was  warmly  praised  in  both 
houses  ;  and  the  King  having  marked  his  own  sense  of  it  by  a  grant  ot  one 
of  the  forfeited  estates,  the  Parliament  when  subsequently  revoking  even 
the  grant  to  the  successful  De  Ginkell,  Earl  of  Athlone,  confirmed  that 
only  which  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast. 

His  subsequent  life  was  a  busy  one.  In  love,  war,  and  pohtics  the  three 
main  obiects  of  human  ambition,  he  was  alike  successful.  In  love  s  gay 
realms,  he  obtained  from  that  gentle  god  the  fair  and  well  dowered  hand 
of  Penelope  Gadogan,  the  only  sister  of  the  gallant  General  Cadogan,whose 
dashing  bravery,  worthy  of  his  ancient  lineage  and  descent  from  Britain  s 
earliest  monarchs,  subsequently  won  him  the  Earldom  and  high  commands 
which  doubly  ennobled  his  later  years.  In  those  bloody  but  glorious  fields 
which  owned  Mars  as  presiding  deity,  and  which  at  that  period  were  to  all 
Europe  the  only  valued  school  of  good  breeding,  he  found  himself  where 
early  inclination  and  education  led  him.  He  was  again  placed  on  active 
service,  and  of  the  many  achievements  which  added  glory  to  the  banners 
of  Eno-land  in  Anne  s  stirring  reign,  there  were  but  few  where  his  charger 
was  not  foremost  in  the  fight,  In  politics,  also,  he  performed  his  part. 
Returned  member  for  Monaghan  in  1703,  on  the  interest  of  Lord  Cadogan, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  that  nobleman,  the  friend  of  Marl- 
borough, in  England— whilst  in  matters  which  only  concerned  Ireland,  he 
voted °with  his  illustrious  cousin,  the  great  and  unfortunate  Duke  of 

Ormonde.  »      -,  -  . 

The  periods  when  war  and  politics  left  him  leisure  for  calmer  enjoyments 
he  spent  in  the  company  of  Love— now  in  London  mixing  in  the  gay  bubble 
wafting  stream  of  fashion— now  in  Ireland  adorning  his  new  properties  with 
woods  and  gardens,  or  resting  his  busied  mind  amid  the  time  honored 
towers  and  groves  of  Newcastle.  Its  proud  battlements,  the  safeguard  of 
his  family  for  five  centuries,  looked  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lovely 
,  uir,  which  after  leaving  Cahir  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  tragical  event  in  his 
family,  we  have  already  described,  here  washed  the  walls  of  his  ancestral 
residence,  on  its  picturesque  way  to  Clonmell  and  Waterford— towns  which 
had  once  looked  to  the  Prendergasts  and  their  kinsmen  the  De  la  Peer's, 
for  feudal  protection  and  friendly  aid,  but  where  commerce  was  already 
beginning  to  create  a  class  hostile  to  the  rough  and  proud  aristocrats  who 
formerly  ruled  them.  But  the  Irish  towns  still  contained  many  a  sturdy 
retainer  whose  fathers  had  bled  for  the  old  Catholic  chieftains  in  the  dis- 
astrous wars  which  may  be  said  to  have  gone  on  without  ceasing  from  the 
time  of  Ehzabeth  to  that  of  Anne,  and  who  looked  with  clanish  love  and 
respect  upon  each  son  of  the  house  they  fought  for  of  old. 

James  Gran  well  was  one  of  these.  Born  in  Clonmell,  his  father  s  resi- 
dence was  close  to  old  St.  Francis'  Abbey  ;  and  though  the  humble  brethren 
who  once  inhabited  the  venerable  monastery  had  been  banished  from  its  now 
mouldering  walls,  yet  Catholic  devotion  still  brought  many  to  pray  with 
sighing  among  its  ruins.  Here  young  Cranwell  read  with  interest  the 
time-worn  epitaphs  on  the  grey  stones  which  marked  the  graves  of  the  by- 
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gone  Prendergasts  ;  here  he  heard  his  mother  recount  with  pride  the  many- 
gallant  deeds  in  which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  been  the  humble 
partners  of  the  great  lords  of  Newcastle,  whose  territories  then  extended 
from  Cahir  to  Cappoquin,  and  from  Fethard  to  Clogheen  ;  mingled  with 
the  lands  of  other  powerful  Barons,  but  stoutly  defended  by  the  good  swords 

of  their  owners.  In  her  son's  estimation,  they  were  the  first  family  in  his 
native  land,  the  great  house  of  Ormonde,  the  Lords  Palatine  of  his  county, 
alone  excepted ;  for  they  were  almost  looked  upon  as  a  sovereign  race  in 
bold  Tipperary.  He  determined  to  attach  himself  to  one  of  a  name  which 
thus  possessed  such  strong  hereditary  claims  upon  his  loyalty,  and  he  soon 
prevailed  upon  Sir  Thomas  to  take  him  into  his  service. 

And  never  was  master  more  faithfully  served.  Gran  well  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  distance  between  master  and  servant  was  kept  with  less  strictness 
than  with  us  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  he  belonged  to  a  country 
where  even  now  a  stranger  is  struck  with  the  almost  family  interest  mani- 
fested by  dependants  in  the  success  or  misfortunes  of  their  superiors  in 
"  the  great  house."  And  he  fulfilled  his  various  duties  with  such  zealous 
honesty,  that  it  was  with  a  heart  truly  heavy  that  Sir  Thomas,  after  he  had 
lived  many  years  in  his  service,  received  the  information  that  his  favorite 
attendant  had  been  suddenly  and  dangerously  attacked  by  illness.  Every  care 
that  money  could  procure,  every  attention  that  affection  could  prompt,  was 
lavished  upon  the  worthy  patient ;  but  all  was  in  vain  :  Death  had  marked 
him  as  his  own,  and  a  few  brief  days'  struggle  saw  him  yield  up  his  honest 
spirit  to  the  relentless  monarch.  "  H'ow  calmly  resigned  Cranwell  is  !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Thomas,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  dying  man's  room;  "  and 
yet  his  call  has  been  very  sudden."  You  and  I  have  risked  a  more  sud- 
den one  before  now,  Sir  Thomas,"  answered  the  faithful  domestic, 
"  when  we  have  rushed  together  past  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  yet  it  is  not 
every  soldier  who  is  prepared  for  death." 

Three  years  passed  by— three  busy  years— distinguished  not  so  much  by  the 
war  of  words  and  parties  at  home,  as  by  that  of  monarchs  and  armies  abroad. 
The  campaigns  in  Spain,  marked  alternately  by  victory  and  reverse ;  those 
in  Flanders,  where  the  fight  of  Kamillies  in  itself  was  worth  a  hundred 
minor  checks,  had  been  brought  to  a  glorious  climax  by  the  great  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  where  Cadogan's  brigade,  to  which  Prendergast  was  attached, 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  fight,  carrying  the  post  of  Heynem  after  a 
very  brilliant  contest.  The  rest  of  the  campaign,  turning  mostly  upon  the 
slow  success  of  siege  operations.  Sir  Thomas  took  advantage  of  some  changes 
of  the  forces  actively  employed,  to  apply  for  leave  to  join  for  a  short  time 
his  fair  consort  at  her  house  in  London  :  a  permission  which  her  brother,  so 
entreated,  and  for  such  a  motive,  could  not  refuse.  September  was  already 
shedding  its  autumnal  lights  about  the  foliage  which  even  then  covered  the 
banks  of  Father  Thames,  when  the  returning  soldier  found  himself  gliding 
along  from  Greenwich  to  London,  as  fast  as  the  smartest  watermen  on  the 
river  could  make  their  well  trimmed  vessel  fly. 

And  now  he  disembarked  art  the  crowded  stairs — and  now  rushed  along 
the  hurried  streets— and  now  was  clasped  in  the  loving  arms  of  his  expect- 
ing wife.  An  evening  of  anxious  and  exciting  enquiries,  of  pleasant  anec- 
dotes of  the  past,  and  gay  hopes  of  the  future,  followed.  Sir  Thomas  had 
to  recount  the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  unended  campaign  ;  Lady  Pren- 
dergast, the  progress  of  the  dear  little  ones,  who  enlivened  the  hours  wearied 
by  her  lord's  absence,  with  charms  and  graces  of  bodv  and  mind. 
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At  length  dark  night  compelled  the  long  separated  pair  to  stop,  for  a  few 
hours,  their  fond  communings  about  past  and  future,  and  to  yield  to  sleep 
their  wearied  limbs,  Hardly  had  they  retired  to  rest  when  the  drowsy 
god  plunged  them  both  in  the  deepest  slumber.  The  lady  dreamt  of  her 
husband  and  children,  of  peace  abroad  and  pleasures  at  home,  of  London 
luxuries,  and  Irish  improvements.  She  thought  her  loved  spouse  should 
never  leave  her  more,  but  stay  where  he  could  train  the  mind  and  curb  the 
spirit  of  his  handsome  and  only  son,  then  in  his  sixth  year,  the  age  of  all 
others  when  a  child  is  most  charming  to  its  parents. 

But  Sir  Thomas — of  what  dreamt  he  ?  A  figure  appeared  before  him 
which  for  many  years  he  had  not  seen.  He  looked  and  doubted,  and  looked 
again ;  but  could  doubt  no  more.  The  figure  wore  the  old  livery  of  the 
Prendergasts  ;  it  was  James  Cranwell.  The  gallant  Baronet,  who  had 
never  trembled  at  the  battle's  loudest  roar,  felt  an  unaccountable  dread  at 
seeing  again  this  old  and  faithful  servant :  and  he  could  hardly  muster  the 
words  necessary  to  bid  him  that  welcome  which  his  heart  refused  him,  and 
to  enquire  wherefore  he  came.  "  It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  death.  Sir 
Thomas  Prendergast,"  was  the  answer.  "  You  will  die  upon  this  day  year." 
The  warning  delivered,  the  figure  vanished  ;  and  when  Sir  Thomas,  shud- 
dering, raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  looking  round,  saw  the  room  empty,  day- 
light yet  far  from  the  horizon,  and  the  smouldering  embers  still  reddening 
the  grate,  he  felt  it  was  but  a  dream — a  sing-ular,  but  still  undoubted  dream. 
Nevertheless  the  circumstance  struck  him  so  vividly,  that  he  made  a  memo- 
randum in  his  tablets  the  following  morning,  stating  the  warning  he  had 
received — a  memorandum  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death  ;  and  in 
which  he  professed  to  "  have  no  faith  in  such  superstitions." 

A  few  months  rolled  on,  and  peace  was  apparently  certain  to  be 
concluded.  Louis  XIV.  made  every  concession  that  could  reasonably  be 
asked  from  a  monarch  in  his  position  ;  but  the  selfishness  of  those  who 
commanded  the  allied  forces  led  them  to  claim  such  conditions  as  they 
knew  would  drive  the  iron  into  the  aged  monarch's  soul,  and  force  him  to 
another  struggle.  And  they  succeeded  :  the  humiliated,  but  still  haughty 
and  powerful  monarch  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  both  parties  prepared 
anew  to  water  the  plains  of  Flanders  with  their  blood.  Prendergast  was 
ordered  again  to  join  the  division  of  the  allied  forces  under  Cadogan,  but 
this  time  he  was  himself  given  the  command  of  a  large  detachment  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

Tournay  was  taken  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence,  and  Mens  was 
threatened.  The  French  marched  to  relieve  it,  and  Marlborough,  proceed- 
ing to  support  some  of  the  detached  portions  of  the  allied  army,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  found  himself  opposed  to  the  vast  body  of  men  whom 
Louis  had  still  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  12,000  men  were  there 
before  him,  unprepared  for  battle,  but  formidable  from  their  courage,  their 
numbers,  and  their  great  commanders.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of  September, 
and  whilst  Prendergast  was  placing  his  brigade  in  its  proper  position,  his 
sceptical  mind  could  not  help  feeling  satisfaction  at  the  imminent  battle. 
From  the  state  of  both  armies,  the  contest  would  doubtless  be  decided  that 
day ;  it  would  probably  terminate  the  campaign ;  the  danger  would  be  over 
with  the  fight :  and  he  had  that  moment  remembered  that  it  was  on  the 
tenth  of  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year  that  he  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  consequently  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  he  had  received  his 
singular  warning.    What,  therefore,  were  the  feelings  which  even  he  could 
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not  smother  when  it  was  announced  to  the  army  that  Marlborough  would 
make  no  attack  that  day !  Some  distrust  in  his  own  forces  made  him  post- 
pone the  engagement  until  he  received  expected  reinforcements  :  and  as  this 
delay  gave  time  to  the  French  to  cover  their  position  with  redoubts,  the 
result  was  to  render  Malplaquet  the  most  dearly  bought  victory  ever  fought 
by  a  British  general,  the  number  of  killed  having  doubled  that  which  fell 
at  Waterloo. 

The  tenth  passed  with  none  but  partial  contests  ;  and  all  was  prepara- 
tion for  the  awful  trial  of  strength  and  courage  which  was  to  be  decided 
upon  the  following  day.  That  the  battle  would  be  bloody  all  knew :  andPren- 
dergast  at  last  felt  there  might  be  truth  in  the  mysterious  warning.  Whilst 
others  slept  he  prepared  himself,  as  best  he  could,  for  meeting  him  who  is 
Lord  also  of  the  battle  :  and  when  the  morning  light  first  appeared,  strug- 
gling through  the  surrounding  fog,  he  mounted  his  favorite  charger  with  the 
feelings  of  one  who  has  bid  adieu  to  all  that  is  dear  to  him.  Wife,  children, 
and  father  all  appeared  before  his  mind ;  the  latter,  then  nearly  in  his 
hundredth  year.  On  all  he  earnestly  prayed  a  blessing ;  and  then  and 
from  henceforth  thought  only  of  his  Queen  and  his  duty. 

The  fight  was  long  and  fierce,  the  blood  of  both  armies  fell  in  torrents, 
and  many  of  those  on  either  side  most  illustrious  for  command,  personal 
bravery,  and  noble  descent,  swelled  the  immense  list  of  victims  to  the 
sanguinary  furies  of  the  day.  Among  the  list  of  the  gallant  dead  drawn  up 
in  the  British  camp  that  night  was  found  the  name  of  Brigadier  General 
Sir  Thomas  Prendergast ! 

Our  story  is  ended.  But  we  will  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  Brigadier's 
children.  Sir  Thomas,  his  only  son,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  both 
the  Irish  and  English  Parliaments ;  and  Postmaster  General  in  Ireland, 
He  died  whilst  a  patent  was  drawing  out  raising  him  to  the  Viscounty  of 
Clonmell ;  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  of  Marie,  Bart.  Of  the  daughters,  Juliana 
married  Chaworth,  sixth  Earl  of  Meath  ;  Anne  married  Samuel  Hobson, 
Esq.  and  her  eventual  heiress  married  Jeffrey  Prendergast,  Esq.,  and 
Elizabeth  married,  first.  Sir  John  Dixon  Hamon,  Bart.,  and  secondly  Chas. 
Smyth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  son  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Limerick.  She  eventually 
inherited  the  Gal  way  estates.  But  though  this  branch  of  the  family  is  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  the  elder  branch  still  flourishes ;  and  Colonel 
Charles  O'N.  Prendergast  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  an  officer  who  proved 
at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria  that  he  was  a  worthy  scion  of  this  time  honored 
tree,  is  the  possessor  of  Newcastle,  built  by  his  direct  ancestor  six  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago. 
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No 


.  VIII.— The  Abduction  of  Mistress  Pieasant  Rawlins, 


On  Wednesday  the  18th  Nov.,  1702,  the  first  year  of  aneen  Anne 
reign,  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  found  a  bill  of  indictment  aga  nst 
Haagen  Swendsen,  and  others,  for  the  abduction  of  a  young  lady  of  pro- 
perty, one  Mistress  Pleasant  Rawlins  ;  so  called,  though  unmarried  ac- 
lorLg  to  the  custom  of  that  day;  the  style  Mistress  being  appbed  to  her 

"7h;;d:o^nrrrercTr-the  bar  of  the  Court  of  aueen's  Bgieh 
on  the  25th  November,  1702.    The  judges  who  presided  C^^'^f 
Justice  Sir  John  Holt,  and  the  three  puisne  judges.  Sir  John  Powell,  Sir 
Littleton  Powis,  and  Sir  Henry  Gould. 

The  indictment  charged  that—  ,  -d     v  „  „„„ti„-„.nm!,n 

"  On  the  6th  of  November,  1702,  one  Pleasant  Rawlins  gentlewonaan 
and  unmarried,  grand-daughter  and  heir  of  William  Rawlms  sen.,  hen 
deceased,  and  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Rawlins,  jun.,  before  then 
also  deceased,  was^bovethe  age  of  sixteen,  -S  under  the  age  of  e^hteen 
and  then  had  substance  and  estate  in  moveables  and  /^"/^J*"™^ 
ments  viz.,  in  money,  goods  and  chattels,  to  the  value  of  £2,000,  and  m 
Snd  and  i^nements'io^the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  to  her  heirs  and  the 

''"aat^the^^everal  persons  Haagen  Swendsen,  Sarah  Baynton,  Hart- 
wellfspurr,  and  Thos.  Holt,  the  said  6th  day  of  November,  with  force  and 
Trm^,  the  s'aid  Pleasant  Rawlins,  as  aforesaid,  bemg  ™— 
and  having  substance  and  estate  at  the  parish  of  St.  «s  in-the-1  lelds 
in  this  county,  for  the  lucre  of  such  estate  and  substance  of  the  said 
Plelsant  RawL,  did  unlawfully,  feloniously,  violently  and  against  he 
will  of  the  said  Pleasant  Rawlins,  take,  carry,  and  lead  i'^^' J/'^  J''"' 
to  cause  and  procure  the  said  Pleasant  f '^f  ,     him  to  be 

matrimonv  to  the  said  Haagen  Swendsen  to  be  pined  and  to  him  to  be 
wedded  rnd  married;  and  that  the  said  Haagen  Swendsen,  bemg  a  man 
If  a  dthone"  conve'rsation,  and  of  none  or  very  little  estate  or -b^  -ce^ 
then  and  there,  by  the  help  and  procurement  of  the  other  defendants,  did 
elonioii^  m^^^  said  Pleasant  Rawlins,  and  was  joined  to  her  m 
matrimonv  to  Ihe  great  displeasure  of  God,  against  the  laws  of  the 
Tue^rthe  disgracf  and  dispLagement  of  the  said  Pleasant  R^^^^^^^^^ 

to  the  great  grief  and  disconsolation  of  all  her  friends,  ^  f^'^^^"'^'  ^ 

of  allothers,  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  and  agamst  the  (iueen^pea^^^^^ 
her  crown  and  dignity.    And  that  the  said  Thomas  Holt,  a,fter  the  said 
pTeasanrRawlins  had  been  so  unlawfully,  violently,  and  feloniously  taken 
card  d?  and  led  away,  and  to  the  said  Haagen  en  mar™^^^^^^^^ 

wedded  as  aforesaid;  well  knowing  the  said  Pleasant  Rawlins  to  have 
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been  so  taken  and  led  away  against  her  will,  and  to  the  said  Haagen 
Swendsen  to  be  wedded  and  married,  afterwards,  viz.,  the  said  sixth  day 
of  November,  in  the  said  first  year  of  the  reign  of  this  Queen,  at  the  parish 
aforesaid,  the  same  Pleasant  Rawlins,  and  also  the  said  Haagen  Swensden, 
did  wilfully,  knowingly,  and  feloniously  receive,  abet,  comfort,  conceal 
and  assist  against  the  form  of  the  said  statute,  and  against  the  Queen's 
peace,  her  crown  and  dignity." 

The  prisoners  having  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  Haagen  Swendsen  being  a 
foreigner,  was  tried  first.  The  jury  empanelled  for  his  trial  consisted  of 
half  foreigners  and  half  natives,  and  therefore  the  other  prisoners  were  put 
aside  for  a  separate  trial ;  but  as  the  facts  against  all  were  much  mixed 
up,  the  jury  for  the  second  investigation  was  directed  to  stand  near,  and 
attend  to  Swendsen's  case. 

The  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Baron  Harcourt)  thus  addressed  the  jury  for  the  Crown — 

Sol.  Gen. — May  it  please  your  lordship,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
am  of  counsel  for  the  Queen  :  it  was  formerly  reckoned  a  less  crime  to 
steal  a  fortune  of  £10,000  than  to  steal  12d.  of  hermoney  or  goods  ;  but 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  to  cure  this  defect  in 
the  law,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made,  whereby  the  taking  away  a  woman, 
having  goods  or  lands,  or  being  an  heir  apparent,  contrary  to  her  will,  and 
afterwards  marrying  her  is  made  felony,  and  upon  this  law  the  present  in- 
dictment is  grounded. 

Pleasant  Rawlins  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Rawlins  ;  he,  hav- 
ing left  her  a  considerable^estate,  appointed  George  Bright  and  William 
Busby  to  be  her  guardians.  Mr.  Bright  being  dead,  the  other  guar- 
dian, Mr.  Busby,  for  the  better  education  of  Mrs.  Rawlins,  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  his  sister  Sabina  Busby.  Mrs.  Busby  and  Mrs.  Raw- 
lins have  lodged  about  three  years  last  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Night- 
ingale. Haagen  Swendsen,  with  Mrs.  Baynton,  lodged  at  Mrs.  Blake's, 
in  Holborn,  and  there  they  first  projected  and  contrived  how  they  might 
make  a  prey  of  this  young  gentlewoman.  The  first  step  they  took  towards 
executing  this  design  was  to  get  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Nightingale's  house  for 
Mrs.  Baynton  ;  for  which  purpose  she  was  to  pass  for  a  country  gentle- 
woman of  a  plentiful  fortune.  One  Mrs.  St.  John  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale to  take  lodgings  for  Mrs.  Baynton,  commending  her  to  be  a  very 
good  woman  ;  and  that  having  the  misfortune  of  a  lawsuit,  and  being 
obliged  for  that  reason  to  attend  in  town,  it  was  her  greatest  care  to  lodge 
in  so  reputable  a  house  as  Mrs.  Nightingale's  was.  Under  this  pretence, 
lodgings  were  there  taken  for  her.  At  her  first  coming,  she  was  forced  to 
put  on  a  disguise ;  she  seemed  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  that  she  might  in- 
gratiate herself  into  the  favour  of  the  family,  as  often  as  she  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  any  of  them.  She  pretended  that  she  had 
a  brother  of  a  good  estate,  one  of  the  best  men  in_the  world;  and  she 
hoped  he  would  shortly  come  to  town,  that  she  might  see  him.  In  a  little 
time  after  came  this  Swendsen  (being  nothing  related  to  her),  and  appeared 
as  her  brother,  and  frequently  visited  her  under  pretence  of  that  relation. 
But  Mrs.  Baynton  was  too  well  known  in  town  to  continue  long  undis- 
covered ;  notice  was  soon  given  to  Mrs.  Busby  of  the  vicious  life  Mrs. 
Baynton  had  led,  and  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be  in  the  same  house  with 
her.  ^  Mrs.  Baynton  having  discovered  this,  and  finding  she  had  no  time 
to  bring  about  her  designs  by  frauds  and  wiles,  and  that  no  other  ways 
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were  left  but  open  force,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  she  took  measures 
accordingly  ;  and  in  order  thereto  it  was  agreed  that  a  writ  should  be 
taken  out  against  Mrs.  Rawlins.  Mrs.  Baynton  contrives  to  get  Mrs. 
Rawlins  and  Mrs.  Busby  into  a  coach,  and  at  a  place  appointed  a  signal 
was  given,  and  the  writ  executed,  and  Mrs.  Busby,  Mrs.  Rawlins,  and 
Mrs.  Baynton,  were  all  carried  in  the  coach  to  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern  in 
Drury-lane,  where  particular  care  was  taken  to  separate  Mrs.  Busby  and 
Mrs.Rawlins,  because  unless  they  did  that,  they  could  nothope  to  accomplish 
their  designs.  Mrs. Busby  wasby  force  kept  at  that  tavern,without  any  process 
againsther,  till  the  marriage  was  over;  but  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  forcibly  carried 
to°Hartwell's  the  bailiff's  house.  Mrs.  Baynton  pretended  to  be  much  con- 
cerned for  Mrs.  Rawlins,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  call  some  of  her  friends 
to  be  bail  for  her.  Some  time  after  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  got  to  Hartwell's, 
in  comes  Mrs.  Baynton,  pretending  that  by  mere  accident  she  had  dis- 
covered her  being  there,  hearing  her  name  as  she  was  passing  by  the  door  ; 
that  she  had  been  in  search,  but  could  find  no  help  ;  and  that  her  last 
hopes  was  her  dear  brother  Swendsen,  and  she  doubted  not  but  he  would  bail 
her  :  he  by  agreement  had  been  placed  near  the  bailiff's  and  so  was  soon 
found,  and  brought  thither,  and  was  very  ready  to  assist  her.  In  order 
to  her  discharge,  the  prisoner,  the  bailiff,  and  Mrs.  Baynton,  carried  Mrs. 
Rawlins  to  another  tavern,  where  they  had  a  parson  ready  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  there  this  young  gentlewoman,  through  divers  artifices,  of  which  you 
shall  have  a  full  account,  was  constrained  to  marry.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances,  and  they  shall  be  plainly  proved  to  you. 

Serj.  Darnell.— My  lord,  I  think  it  necessary  to  open  a  little  the  manner 
of  getting  this  young  lady  away,  and  the  contrivance  of  getting  her  into 
the  coach  :  for  your  lordship  knows,  that  if  any  are  taken  away  without 
their  consent,  though  they  do  afterwards  consent  to  be  married  to  such 
taker,  yet  he  is  guilty  within  this  statute.    They  were  resolved  to  take 
this  woman  by  force,  when  they  found  they  could  not  otherwise  accom- 
plish their  end.    And  Mrs.  Baynton  knowing  Mrs.  Busby  and  Mrs. 
Rawlins  were  used  every  Friday  morning  to  go  to  a  chapel,  called  Oxen- 
don  chapel,  Mrs.  Baynton  said,  I  am  going  to  Golden-square,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  the  chapel,  I  will  set  you  down,  if  you  please  :  they  glad  of 
such  a  convenience,  thought  no  harm,  but  went  into  the  coach.  They  had 
gone  no  farther  than  Dartmouth-street,  but  these  bailiffs  come.  Hartwell 
opens  the  coach,  and  goes  into  it;  they  cry  out  to  the  people  for  help  ; 
Hartwell  plucked  up  the  glasses,  and  those  bailiffs  about  the  coach  cried, 
it  is  an  arrest  of  a  cheat  that  owes  money  to  tradesmen."  By  this  means 
they  carried  her  to  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Drury-lane.    When  they  had 
them  there,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  her  away  from  her  friend  Busby, 
for  unless  that  was  done,  they  despaired  of  getting  her  to  marry  Swendsen. 
Mrs.  Baynton  pretended  to  go  find  out  Mrs.  Rawlins's  friends  to  bail  her  ; 
but  that  was  to  meet  with  Swendsen  :  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Baynton  was  gone, 
the  bailiffs  forced  Mrs.  Rawlins  from  Mrs.  Busby,  and  Mrs.  Busby  waskept 
there  by  force  till  five  o'clock,  till  all  was  over.  The  bailiffs  as  they  carried 
Mrs.  Rawlins  away,  called  her  jade  and  slut,  and  bid  her  pay  her  debts; 
and  said,  put  on  your  mask,  you  jade,  for  we  will  have  no  mob  to  rescue 
you  ;  she  put  on  her  mask,  and  the  rest  of  the  bailiffs  followed  her,  and 
said  she  was  a  cheat  and  was  arrested.     Then  it  was  time  to  open  the 
scene.    Hartwell  carried  her  to  his  house,  and  Mrs,  Baynton  pretending 
to  be  coming  by  and  hearing  her  name,  opened  the  door,  and  by  an  ex- 
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traordinary  manner,  burst  into  the  house,  and  told  her,  Madam,  I  went 
to  all  your  friends,  but  could  find  none  at  home  ;  but  I  have  been  with 
my  dear  brother  Swendsen,  who  will  come  with  another  to  bail  you,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  come ;  for  they  were  placed  at  the  Five 
Bells  very  near  Hartwell's  house  :  upon  this  she  went  out  again,  and 
brought  in  Swendsen,  and  one  Holt,  who  keeps  the  Mitre  tavern  in  King- 
street,  Westminster.  And  truly  when  they  were  there,  and  talked  of 
being  bail,  then  they  would  all  go  in  a  coach  to  the  Vine  tavern,  the  place 
where  they  designed  the  marriage  ;  and  they  had  got  two  proper  instru- 
ments there  for  the  business,  the  chaplain  and  the  clerk  of  the  Fleet.  When 
they  had  her  there,  my  lord,  the  bailiff  asked  if  she  had  any  bail  ?  Mrs. 
Baynton  said,  that  Mr.  Swendsen  and  Mr.  Holt  would  be  her  bail ;  the 
bailiff  said,  I  will  not  take  Swendsen's  bail,  he  is  a  man  I  know  not;  but 
Mr.  Holt  I  know,  I  will  take  his.  The  poor  woman  begged  upon  her 
knees,  for  Christ's  sake  let  me  send  for  my  friends  ;  and  they  pretended 
to  send  for  abundance  of  them,  but  none  came.  Then  she  was  threatened 
with  Newgate,  for  that  often  came  out ;  If  you  cannot  get  bail  to  New- 
gate you  must  go,  and  there  must  lie.  This  was  often  said  by  Hartwell. 
Then  Mrs.  Baynton  cried,  (as  she  could  do  at  command)  O  how  I  pity 
you,  Mrs.  Rawlins,  is  there  no  way  in  the  law  to  help  you  ?  I  believe 
if  you  were  married,  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  action.  Then  speak- 
ing to  the  bailiff  said,  if  this  gentlewoman  were  married,  would  it  not 
put  an  end  to  it  ?  The  bailiff  said  I  cannot  tell  but  it  might,  if  such 
a  thing  were.  Well,  now  her  rich  brother  Swendsen  is  proposed,  she 
must  be  married  to  him  ;  the  bailiffs  threatening  her  severely,  that  to 
Newgate  she  must  go,  if  she  did  not.  Immediately  they  brought  in  the 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  Fleet,  and  read  the  form  of  marriage,  and  after 
carried  her  to  several  places  lest  they  might  be  followed  and  prevented, 
beds  being  provided  for  the  purpose  at  those  places,  as  your  lordship  shall 
hear.  And,  my  lord,  this  taking  of  this  woman  thus  away  against  her 
will,  is  an  offence  against  the  act  3  Henry  VII.,  and,  my  lord,  we  desire 
that  the  statute  might  be  read. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — It  shall  be  explained. 

Mr.  Broderick. — My  lord,  there  was  a  whole  night  completed  before 
the  prisoner  was  seized. 

Then  Mr.  W.  Busby  is  called  for  and  sworn. 

He  is  asked.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Pleasant  Rawlins  ? 

Serj.  Darnell. — Give  an  account  of  her. 

Busby. — She  is  the  daughter  of  William  Rawlins,  deceased,  who  left  his 
estate  to  Dr.  Bright  and  myself,  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts  and 
legacies,  and  left  the  surplusage  to  his  daughter,  which  is  about  £2,000. 

Serj.  Darnell. — What  lands  has  she  ? 

Busby. — She  has  £20  a-year. 

Serj.  Darnell. — What  age  is  she  of  ? 

Busby. — She  is  near  eighteen. 

Mr.  Montague. — Was  she  ever  married,  or  no  ? 

Busby — She  was  unmarried. 

Then  Mrs.  Sabina  Busby  was  called  and  sworn,  as  also  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale. 

Swendsen. — My  lord,  I  beg  the  favour  that  only  one  witness  be  heard 
at  a  time. 

Sol.  Gen. — Mrs.  Nightingale,  do  you  know  Mrs.  Pleasant  Rawlins 
and  Mrs.  Busby  ? 
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Nightingale.— Yes,  I  do.  ,  . 

Sol.  Gen.— Have  they  lodged  at  your  house  { 
Nightingale. — Yes. 
Sol.  Gen.— How  long  ? 
Nightingale.— Above  three  years. 

Sol.  GeL-Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Baynton  ? 

Nightingale.— Yes.  ^      ^    -^-u  i,  9 

qnl  Gen  —How  came  you  acquainted  with  her  f  ,    ,     t  ^  1 

Nishti^^^^^  Mrs:  St.  John  came  to  me  to  know  whether  I  took 

bofrdfrs  ?    I  said,  I  had  taken  some,  but  would  take  no  more,  unless  it 
were  the  same  ladies  again. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Who  was  it  came  to  you  f 

"Nrio-Titino-ale. — One  Mrs.  St.  John. 

Gel  -Mrs.  Nightingale  speak  out,  that  my  lord  may  hear  you. 

L  C  J  Holt.— Did  Mrs.  Busby  lodge  with  you? 

Nishtingale.-Yes,  my  lord,  we  were  very  intimate  before  and  smce 
itS&o^  away       husband,  I  was  pleased  with  her,  and 

verv  willing  to  take  her  into  my  house.  ^    ^  ,  , 

Sof  Gen  -Acquaint  his  lordship  how  Mrs.  St.  John  came  to  you. 

NthUngkle.-Yes,  my  lord,  as  near  as  I  can.  She  came  to  me  and 
asked  meifl  took  boarders?  I  told  her  no,  I  would  take  none  except 
asked  me  II  1  .         heiore  :  she  told  me  that  she  had  an  ac- 

Tout  "eeks  or!  mo^th  after,  she  came  to  me  agam,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  had  altered  my  resolution. 

Nkhiingak^-Mv  loJd,'  Mrs.  St.  John  said,  that  the  lady  was  come  to 
townt  thTsaturd-ay  night  hefore,  very  much  -disposed  m  her  journey. 
I  asked  her  whether  she  knew  this  Baynton,  or  no  1    Mrs.  bt.  Joti"  s^oa 
Ls  she  was  very  intimate  in  the  family,  and  she  said  a  g'-^f  ^eal  more  of 
C  ;  wliich  I  ca/not  remember.  She  said  also,  that  she  won  d  have  hoarded 
herself  and  would  have  been  glad   of  her  company,  if  she  had  liaa 
conveniences Tr  her.    Then  she  asked  me  whether  she  should  come  her- 
self Indgve  her  own  character?    We  thought  no  harm,  she  hemg  a 
wis  aid  not  a  man.    She  further  said  that  Mrs  Baynton  had  se^n  a 
maid  4hom  I  knew,  and  she  believed  she  would  take  her.  i-'^-l^''^^ 
of  anorher  who  lived  in  the  Mews,  if  he  knew  Mrs.  Baynton  ;  he  said 
"yes  and  thafshe  came  of  a  good  family.    At  length  she  came  and  made 
I  v^ry  modest  appearance  in  her  behaviour  and  garb.    She  said  to 
that  I  was  very  curious  in  taking  in  boarders  and  for  that  ^^e  li^^d^^ 
the  better.    I  consented  she  should  come.    She  asked  me  what  1  wouw 
Lave  a  week  ?    I  told  her  12s.  for  herself,  and  10s.  for  l-r  maid  She 
concluded  to  come  on  the  Wednesday  following  ;  which  she  did,  with  her 
maTd-a  modest  girl,  and  a  neighbour-which  gave  me  the  more  encour- 
agement.   She  carried  herselt%ery  well  until  Michaelmas-day^a^^^ 
when  we  heard  of  her  new  brother  ;  she  seemed  elevated  at  then^J^^ 
fell  into  convulsion  fits,  which  I  believed  were  i^ealfits^   ^^'le  morrow 
a  dear  brother,  a  good  Christian,  and  he  would  come  "'i  the  morrow 
When  he  came,  he  brought  two  gentlewomen  with  him, 
whom  I  never  aw  beforel  nor  since.    Mrs.  Baynton  made  a  pot  of  coffee, 
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and  sent  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  she  told  her  brother  before  me,  what 
good  lodgings  she  had,  and  said  she  wished  he  would  come  and  lodge  near 
them,  for  she  knew  he  had  but  a  puny  stomach,  and  believed  he  would 
like  her  victuals.  He  said  it  was  not  convenient  for  him,  because  his 
business  called  him  every  day  to  the  Change.  She  said  also,  that  there 
was  a  bowlmg-green  near  them,  where  he  might  divert  himself.  But  all 
would  not  do.  She  asked  me  what  I  would  have  a  meal  if  her  brother 
should  come  at  any  time  :  I  said,  when  I  had  other  ladies,  if  any  of  their 
friends  came,  I  had  twelve-pence  a  meal  of  them.  On  Friday  he  came  • 
I  went  to  church,  and  left  them  together  at  cribbage,  as  1  found  them  on 
my  return. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — What  day  of  the  week  was  this  ? 

Nightingale.— The  Friday  before  the  sacrament.  Mrs.  Baynton  said 
to  Mr.  Swendsen,  before  Mrs.  Busby,  you  have  an  extraordinary 
hand  at  making  punch  :  so  they  agreed  to  make  a  bowl  the  Monday 
followmg;  but  Mrs.  Rawlins  hardly  drank  any,  she  not  liking  any  strong 
liquors  After  this  she  told  me  her  brother  was  very  ill  of  his  iourney 
being  lately  come  out  of  the  country,  though  I  did  not  understand  he 
was  m  It.  The  Monday  before  Michaelmas-day,  we  were  at  dinner  with 
two  more  than  our  family,  when  Mrs.  Baynton  said,  she  had  an  in- 
terest in  a  Norway  ship,  and  invited  us  all  aboard :  but  he,  viz.  Mr 
Swendsen,  did  not  come  to  our  house  till  four  days  after  :  but  on  Friday 
we  concluded  to  go  on  Saturday ;  there  were  eight  of  us  in  company  in 

1    ?  Mrs.  Busby,  I  and  my  daughter,  and  Mr.  Ball, 

another  lodger,  belonging  to  the  exchequer.  We  went  and  had  much  dis- 
course :  after  having  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  the  cloth  was  laid,  and  the 
master  offered  a  bowl  of  punch  ;  says  Mr.  Swendsen,  Ladies,  I  would 
p  ease  you  all,  and  leave  you  all  to  your  liberties,  to  drink  what  vou 
please.  " 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.— Is  this  person  Mrs.  Baynton's  brother  ? 
Nightingale.— This  is  he  that  went  for  her  brother. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Whereabouts  is  your  house  ? 
Nightingale.— Near  Tuttle-fields. 

Sol.  Gen.— This  Baynton  came  to  you  under  the  character  of  a  country 
lady  on  a  law-suit ;  do  you  understand  that  she  was  so  ? 

Nightingale.— My  lord,  she  said  she  came  from  the  Bath. 

boL  Gren.— You  misapprehend  the  question  ;  do  you  understand  that 
her  pretence  was  true  or  not  ? 

Nightingale  —I  enquired  of  several  persons,  who  acquainted  me  that 
the  Bayntons  hved  in  Witshire  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to 
suspect  her,  for  there  seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  love  between  herand 
Swendsen  more  than  is  usual  between  brother  and  sister.  I  said, 
Madam,  1  wonder  you  do  not  marry  your  brother.  She  said,  she  thought 
that  It  was  not  lawful.  1  said  there  was  such  a  thing  done  in  Westminster, 
of  a  man  s  marrying  two  sisters. 

Sol.  Gen.--Pray  call  to  mind  what  time  it  was  that  you  first  gave  notice 
to  her  that  she  should  not  continue  in  your  lodo-ings. 

Nightingale.-When  I  first  mistrusted  her,  I  gave  notice  of  it  in  my 
lamily.  But  we  being  all  women,  and  fearful  of  her,  thought  not  fit  to 
give  her  warning  till  her  month  was  up.  But  before  that,  she  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  and  said,  Mrs.  Nightingale,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
my  sister  Baynton  m  the  country,  which  informs  me,  that  the  trustees 
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will  agree,  and  so  I  design  to  return  when  my  month  is  up,  for  this  town 
is  very  chargeable.  Very  well,  said  I,  for  I  expect  some  ladies  very 
shortly.  1  went  down  to  my  family,  and  expressed  my  joy  to  them,  and 
said  I  was  very  glad  Mrs.  Baynton  had  prevented  me  ;  for  if  she  had  not 
given  me  warning,  I  would  have  given  her  warning,  for  I  resolved  she 
should  not  stay. 

Sol.  Gen. — Mrs.  Nightingale  it  seems  you  had  notice  of  Mrs.  Baynton's 
ill  carriage  :  did  you  take  any  notice  of  it  to  herself? 

Nightingale. — No,  I  did  not,  but  I  gave  the  maid  notice  as  soon  as  I 
suspected  any  thing. 

Sol.  Gren. — Do  you  know  whether  the  maid  had  told  anything  to  her 
or  not  ? 

Nightingale. — The  maid  said  to  her.  Madam,  do  not  you  see  a  strange- 
ness in  the  family  ?  Yes,  said  she,  I  can  see  and  bear  a  great  deal ;  but 
when  I  am  roused,  I'll  be  like  a  lion. 

Sol.  Gen. — How  long  was  this  before  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  taken  away. 

Nightingale. — I  cannot  prefix  the  time,  but  it  was  before  she  gave  me 
warning. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Was  she  gone  from  your  house  before  this  thing  hap- 
pened ? 

Nightingale. — No,  my  lord  ;  she  told  me  on  Wednesday,  that  her  time 
was  out  ;  but  said,  there  is  a  fellow  in  town  that  I  fear  will  cheat  me, 
and  I  am  taking  out  a  statute  of  bankruptcy  against  him,  which  I  think  will 
cause  me  to  stay  in  town  a  week  longer ;  she  also  told  me,  she  had  taken 
a  place  in  the  coach  to  go  on  Thursday,  but  must  lose  her  earnest,  for  this 
business  would  detain  her  a  week  longer. 

Mr.  Raymond. — Did  you  ever  observe  they  were  together  in  private  ? 

Nightingale. — No,  my  lord;  we  never  had  any  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Swendsen,  but  of  the  woman,  for  she  could  put  on  all  manner  of  disguises. 

Mrs.  Busby  being  called,  she  is  sworn. 

Sol.  Gen.— Pray  do  you  know  Mrs.  Rawlins  ? 

Busby. — Yes,  I  do. 

Sol.  Gen. — How  came  you  first  acquainted  with  her  ? 

Busby. — My  brother  Busby  was  one  of  her  guardians,  and  put  her 
under  the  care  of  my  husband,  while  he  was  living,  which  was  four  years 
ago  this  Christmas.    She  came  to  us  by  the  consent  of  her  guardian. 

Sol.  Gen. — At  what  place  did  you  lodge  ? 

Busby. — We  lived  in  Stretton  Grounds  ;  but  since  my  husband  died, 
which  is  three  years  last  July,  I  left  housekeeping,  and  then  we  went  and 
lodged  at  Mrs.  Nightingale's. 

Sol.  Gen. — How  long  have  you  continued  at  Mrs.  Nightingale's  ? 

Busby. — We  have  continued  there  ever  since. 

Sol.  Gen. — Do  you  know  Mrs  Baynton  ? 

Busby.— Yes,  I  do ;  she  lodged  at  Mrs  Nightingale's. 

Sol  Gen.— Was  there  anybody  who  used  to  come  to  her  there  ? 

Busby. — None  except  a  change-woman. 

Counsel.— Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Swendsen  ? 

Busby.— Sir,  the  first  of  his  coming  to  Mrs.  Nightingale's,  was  the  day 
after  Michaelmas-day.  Mrs.  Baynton  said  that  she  had  a  brother  that 
was  come  to  town,  which  he  did  the  day  after,  with  two  gentlewomen, 
which  T  never  saw  either  before  or  since  ;  but  Mr.  Swendsen  after 
this  came  several  times  to  her  as  her  brother,  her  sister's  husband  ;  and  she 
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desired  that  he  might  dine  with  her  sometimes  ;  for  which  she  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Nightingale  at  12d.  per  meal. 

Sol.  Gen. — Was  this  Mrs.  Rawlins  at  any  time  in  private  with 
Swendsen  ? 

Busby. — Never  that  I  know  of  in  all  my  life  ;  we  were  always  in  com- 
pany together  when  he  dined  there,  and  the  times  that  he  dined  there 
we  computed  to  be  nine  or  ten  ;  he  was  there  sometimes  when  we 
were  not  at  home. 

Sol.  Gen. — How  did  Mrs.  Baynton  behave  herself  when  she  was  at 
Mrs.  Nightingale's  ? 

Busby. — We  thought  very  well  of  her,  till  at  last  we  discerned  too 
much  freedom  between  Mr.  Swendsen  and  herself;  we  suspected  her,  and 
thought  she  would  drink  ;  and  were  informed  she  would  swear  ;  she  said 
she  must  stay  in  town  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  about  a  suit  of  law. 
Her  maid  told  her  of  the  strangeness  of  the  family ;  she  said  they  had 
best  be  civil,  or  else  she  would  stay  and  pla^^ue  them.  She  told  Mrs. 
Nightingale  at  length,  the  town  was  chargeable,  and  her  business  done, 
and  that  she  would  return  into  the  country. 

Sol.  Gen. — What  do  you  know  concerning  Mrs.  Rawlins  being  taken 
away  ? 

Busby  ? — Mrs.  Baynton  knowing  it  was  our  custom  to  to  go  to  Ox- 
endon  chapel  every  Friday  morning,  she  came  and  told  us  she  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Golden-square  ;  and  that  being  in  the  way,  she  invited  us 
to  go  with  her  in  the  coach,  and  she  would  set  us  down  at  or  near  the 
chapel.  When  we  came  to  Dartmouth-street,  somebody  bid  the  coach- 
man stop  :  I  expected  she  should  set  us  down  as  she  promised.  On  that 
side  where  I  sat,  there  were  old  buildings,  and  as  I  was  looking  out,  I 
heard  Mrs.  Baynton  cry  out  to  the  coachman,  drive  on  ;  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  saw  a  man  in  the  coach,  which  was  Hartwell  the  bailiff.  Mrs. 
Rawlins  and  I  were  in  a  very  great  fright,  knowing  nothing.  I  said,  for 
God's  sake,  let's  come  out,  we  are  not  concerned.  Hartwell  said  we  were 
the  persons  that  he  came  for.  I  begged  of  him  to  let  us  come  out :  Hart- 
well had  his  arms  about  Mrs.  Rawlins's  side,  and  said,  it  is  this  lady  and 
you  that  I  am  concerned  about.  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  Said  he,  let 
you  and  I  have  two  or  three  words  together,  and  all  will  be  well  enough. 
I  said,  you  do  not  think  I  will  say  anything  to  you,  unless  I  have  my 
friends  by  me  ;  Mrs.  Baynton  in  the  coach,  said,  no,  madam,  be  sure  you 
don't.  I  could  not  tell  what  he  would  do  with  us  ;  and  at  length  he  carried 
us  all  to  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern  in  Drury-lane.  T  pressed  him  to  let 
us  go  to  Fleet-street,  for  I  had  friends  there.  Hartwell  was  very  angry, 
and  would  hear  nothing  of  it.  When  we  came  to  Drury-lane,  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton would  have  had  us  put  on  our  masks  :  I  said,  I  had  done  nothing 
amiss,  and  I  would  not.  When  we  were  in  the  room  at  the  tavern,  Mrs. 
Baynton  hastened  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  she  could,  pretending  to  go 
for  my  friends.  Mrs.  Rawlins  and  I  were  in  a  great  consternation,  won- 
dering what  they  would  do  with  us  :  I  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  told  her 
I  would  live  and  die  with  her.  The  bailiffs  came  in,  and  said  she  was 
their  prisoner,  and  took  her  by  violence  from  me  :  they  told  me  she  must 
go  with  them,  for  they  said  she  was  arrested  by  a  writ  out  of  one  court, 
and  I  by  one  out  of  another.  When  she  was  going,  I  put  my  head  out 
of  the  window,  and  cried  Murder  !  murder  !  several  times  :  when  I  pulled 
my  head  in  again,  Spurr  said,  what  have  you  got  by  your  bawling  ?  and 
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said  they  were  better  known  there  than  I.  They  brought  a  man  to  me, 
who  said  he  had  orders  to  keep  me,  and  that  he  had  only  a  crown  for  his 
pains  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  send  for  any  body._  The  gentle- 
woman of  the  house  came  up,  and  said  I  had  done  a  diskindness  to  her 
house  by  crying  out  murder  ;  she  said  to  me,  look  and  see  whether  your 
name  be  spelt  right,  for  it  may  be  a  false  arrest,  &c.  Wakeman  that 
went  away  with  Mrs.  Rawlins,  came  back  again,  and  said,  the  young 
woman  was  well,  and  that  he  left  her  eating  fowl  and  bacon  ;  I  said,  I 
wish  she  was  well.  The  gentlewoman  of  the  house  bid  the  bailiff  shew 
me  the  writ ;  he  said  he  could  not  read  well ;  but  there  was  the  name  of 
Sabina  Busby,  at  the  suit  of  one  Jones  :  but  when  he  heard  my  com- 
plaints a  considerable  while,  he  said  he  would  go  to  my  friends,  and  would 
go  as  cheap  as  a  porter,  and  as  soon.  I  sent  him  to  Mr.  Thornton  and 
Mr.  Nash  :  he  pretended  to  go,  but  returned  no  more  till  night. 

Sol.  Gen. — You  say  you  cried  out  murder  ;  how  did  Mrs.  Rawlins  be- 
have herself  then  ? 

Busby. — It  was  her  great  fright  and  crying  that  made  me  endeavour 
her  rescue  ;  when  we  said  we  would  die  together,  then  it  was  when  they 
forced  her  from  me  ;  the  surprise  was  so  great  that  made  me  cry  out  after 
the  manner  that  I  did  :  upon  which  some  neighbours  came  in,  but  they 
told  them  that  it  was  an  arrest,  and  therefore  they  would  not  meddle 
with  it. 

Sol.  Gen.— Mrs.  Busby,  they  kept  you  till  night,  you  say  ;  did  they 
take  or  require  bail  for  you  before  you  were  discharged  ? 

Busby. — I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  please:  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
arrested  for,  it  might  be  murder  or  treason  for  aught  I  knew.  There  was 
a  little  boy  by,  said,  Madam,  I  know  Mr.  Unkle,  your  friend  in  New- 
market, and  I  will  go  for  him  :  he  went,  but  when  he  returned  again,  he 
said  he  was  not  at  home  ;  which  I  thought  was  a  lie.  There  was  a  poor 
man,  a  labourer,  working  in  the  chimney,  he  gave  me  a  wink,  and  said, 
Madam,  I  will  go  for  him  ;  but  I  said  to  him.  Pray  do  not  leave  me  ;  I 
began  to  be  afraid,  for  I  did  not  know  how  my  life  might  be  concerned. 
Said  the  little  boy,  I  will  go  anywhere  for  you.  I  sent  him  for  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  came:  the  bailiffs  said  they  had  an  action  of  £200  against 
me  ;  the  gentlemen  told  the  bailiffs  they  were  come  to  bail  me:  the  bailiffs 
were  very  impudent,  but  shuffled  about  awhile,  and  left  me,  and  took  no 
further  notice. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Did  they  take  any  bail  for  you  ? 

Busby. — No  ;  they  left  me  with  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Montague. — When  you  went  out  in  the  morning,  did  you  design 
to  go  anywhere  else  but  to  chapel  ? 

Busby. — Nowhere  else. 

Mr.  Montague.— Was  it  your  invitation  to  Mrs.  Baynton,  or  her  mvi- 
tation  to  you  to  go  in  the  coach  ? 

Busby. — It  was  Mrs.  Baynton's  invitation  to  me  ;  I  had  not  a  very 
good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Baynton,  for  we  suspected  her  family  ;  but  bemg 
to  go  shortly  away,  I  apprehended  no  harm. 

Mr.  Montague. — Did  Mrs.  Rawlins  go  with  you  ? 

Busby. — She  did.  t    t.-  f-u 

Mr.  Montague.— Mrs.  Busby,  do  you  know  the  prisoner  ?  Is  this  tlie 
man  that  came  to  Mrs.  Nightingale's  house  ? 

Busby. — Yes,  sir. 
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Judge  Powel.— How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  you  parted  after 
arresting,  that  you  saw  Mrs.  Rawlins  again? 

Busby. — The  first  time  after  was  on  Saturday,  when  they  were  before 
the  recorder. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.— When  did  you  find  her  ? 

Busby. — On  Saturday  in  the  afternoon. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Were  you  at  the  finding  ? 

Busby. — No,  my  lord. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.— What  time  was  it  ? 

Busby. — About  noon,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Montague.— When  you  saw  her  put  into  the  coach,  did  you  hear 
her  cry  out  ? 

Busby. — No,  sir  ;  it  was  I  that  cried  out. 

Mr.  Montague. — Did  Mr.  Swendsen  make  any  entertainments  or  no  ? 
Busby. — But  one,  as  I  know  of. 

(Prisoner  speaks  to  Mrs.  Busby,  and  said,  have  you  done  ?) 
Busby. — I  think  so. 

Prisoner. — If  you  have,  I  will  ask  you  a  question  :  did  you  know  of 
any  love  between  Mrs.  Rawlins  and  me  ? 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Did  you  know  anything  of  love  between  Mrs.  Rawlins 
and  the  prisoner,  or  no  ? 

Busby. — No,  my  lord. 

After  some  evidence  to  shew  that  Mrs.  Baynton  was  not  Swendsen's 
sister,  or  sister-in-law,  and  that  she  was  a  woman  of  bad  repute,  and  after 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  writ  and  the  sham  arrest.  Mistress  Rawlins  her- 
self was  called  and  sworn. 

Sol.  Gen. — Give  an  account  to  his  lordship,  after  what  manner  you  were 
arrested,  and  carried  from  tavern  to  tavern. 

Rawlins. — My  lord,  I  was  arrested  with  Madam  Busby,  and  carried 
to  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern  in  Drury-lane. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — How  were  you  carried  thither  ? 

Rawlins. — I  was  in  a  coach  going  to  Oxendon  chapel,  when  three  bailiffs 
were  about  the  coach. 

Sol.  Gen. — Where  did  they  carry  you  ? 

Rawlins. — They  carried  us  to  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Drury-lane. 
Sol.  Gen. — Who  did  they  carry  with  you  ? 

Rawlins. — There  was  Mrs.  Busby,  Mrs.  Baynton,  and  I,  and  Hart- 
ivell  the  bailiff" ;  when  we  came  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  they  forced  me 
up  stairs  into  a  back  room,  but  we  got  into  a  forward  room  ;  but  we  had 
not  been  there  long  till  they  parted  Mrs.  Busby  and  I ;  Mrs.  Baynton 
was  gone  for  our  friends,  as  she  pretended.  I  was  in  a  very  great  fright, 
but  Mrs.  Busby  saying,  we  will  die  together,  they  took  me  by  force  from 
her ;  Hartwell  swore  a  great  oath,  and  thrust  me  down  stairs,  and  forced 
me  out  of  a  back-door  into  an  alley.  When  he  went  to  put  me  into  a 
coach,  I  cried  out,  murder ;  then  he  threatened  to  put  me  into  Newgate. 
He  carried  me  to  his  own  house,  and  nobody  came  to  help  me  a  great 
while ;  but  Mrs.  Baynton  said,  that  as  she  was  going  by  the  door,  she 
heard  my  name,  and  came  in  a  mighty  fright ;  she  said  to  me,  madam,  I 
pity  you,  will  nobody  bail  you  ?  She  told  me,  I  will  send  to  my  brother, 
who  shall  be  bail  for  you.  She  sent  for  him,  he  came  into  the  room,  and 
he  said,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?    I  said,  enough  is  the  matter  when 
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I  am  arrested  for  £200  and  owe  no  man  a  penny.  Said  he  in  a  jocose 
way,  what  makes  -you  affrighted  at  that  ?  I  have  a  good  mmd  to  arrest 
you  myself.  Then  they  took  me  thence  to  the  Vine  tavern  m  Holborn, 
where  I  was  an  hour  or  two  before  I  heard  anytlnng  of  marrymg,  or  any 

such  thing.  .  ,  .wi   ^  o 

Counsel.— What  did  they  do  with  you  all  that  time  ? 

Rawlins.-They  got  a  dinner  ready,  and  after  we  had  dmed,  she  begged 
of  me  to  have  her  brother,  and  said,  that  if  I  did  not  marry  him  I  should 
be  ruined.  I  told  her  I  would  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  my 
friends.  I  desired  my  friends  to  be  sent  for,  but  they  would  not  admit 
it.  She  looked  on  mv  ring  on  my  finger,  and  said,  let  me  see  your  ring 
from  your  finger  ?  I  said,  no,  you  shall  not.  She  said,  I  will  force  it  off. 
I  said,  I  will  try  that :  but  she  forced  it  from  me. 

Prisoner.— Remember  you  are  upon  your  oath.  _ 

Rawlins.— I  know  I  am.  When  she  took  my  rmg  away,  I  asked  her 
what  she  would  do  with  it ;  she  said  she  would  go  and  get  a  wedding  rmg 
made  by  it.  I  told  her  I  would  not  marry  without  the  advice  of  my 
friends.  Away  she  went  and  bought  a  ring,  and  came  up  agam,  and  said 
to  her  brother,  she  had  a  ring.  Well,  said  I,  give  me  my  rmg,  and  do 
what  you  will  with  the  other.  She  said,  if  1  did  not  marry  her  brother, 
I  should  be  ruined  for  ever.  There  was  a  minister  in  the  house,  whom 
they  said  had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  I  supposed 
longer  ;  they  brought  him,  with  the  clerk,  up  stairs,  the  parson  saying,  I 
hear  there  is  a  couple  to  be  married  :  he  asked  no  questions,  but  told  me 
ifl  did  not  marry  this  gentleman,  I  should  be  sent  to  Newgate,  and 

Counsel.— Give  an  account  of  what  was  done  after  buying  the  ring. 

Rawlins.-When  they  brought  the  ring,  they  said  to  me  will  you  be 
married  or  no  ?  I  answered,  I  will  not ;  there  are  none  of  my  friends 
here,  and  I  will  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  my  friends,  ihey 
said  if  I  did  not,  I  should  be  ruined  for  ever,  bo  with  many  threats 
and  persuasions,  they  at  last  prevailed  with  me  to  marry.  " 
to  marry  him  out  of  fear,  not  of  going  to  Newgate,  but  of  being  mur- 
dered. 

Counsel.— Where  did  they  carry  you  ? 
Rawlins.— To  Blake's  house  in  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt.— What  time  of  day  was  it?  ^  ,  .  . 

Rawlins.— I  cannot  give  an  exact  account ;  but  I  thmk  it  was  candle- 
light. 

Prisoner. — It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.— What  time  was  it  that  you  were  married? 

Rawlins. — My  lord,  it  was  about  three  o'clock. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.— When  you  went  to  Blake's  house,  who  was  with  you 
there 

Rawlins.— None  but  Mr.  Swendsen,  Mrs.  Baynton,  and  I. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt.— Was  there  any  force  or  threats  used  when  you  were  at 
Blake's  house  ? 

Rawlins. — Yes,  there  was,  my  lord. 

L  C.  J.  Holt. — How  came  you  to  be  released  ?  .  ' 

Rawlins.— It  was  Saturday  morning  before  I  was  released  ;  there  was 
some  of  my  friends  came  to  the  place  where  I  was. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Then  you  were  with  him  all  night 
ST.  James's  mag.  —no.  vii. 
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Rawlins. — Yes,  my  lord. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Mr.  Swendsen,  will  you  ask  her  any  questions  ? 

Prisoner. — She  must  be  my  chiefest  evidence,  my  lord,  when  the  wit- 
nesses  come  ;  she  must  be  the  chiefest  of  them  all. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — You  will  not  ask  her  any  questions  now,  but  when  the 
witnesses  are  called  ? 

Prisoner.— My  lord,  I  presume  she  does  not  go  out  of  court.  [Orders 
given  for  her  to  sit  down.] 

Sol.  Gen. — We  have  done  with  our  evidence  at  present. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Mr.  Swendsen,  what  do  you  answer  to  the  evidence  ? 

Prisoner. — My  lord,  I  am  very  much  unprepared  for  a  trial  at  present  ? 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.— Why  so? 

Prisoner. — Because  I  had  but  little  time  for  preparation,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  ;  I  desire  that  I  may  be  allowed  counsel. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — No,  no,  it  cannot  be  allowed  you  ;  and  as  for  the  time 
of  your  trial,  you  were  told,  if  you  would  shew  good  cause  to  have  it  put 
olFyet,  the  court  would  have  done  it. 

Prisoner. — Then  I  hope  if  I  speak  anything  that  may  be  prejudicial  to 
my  cause,  that  the  court  will  not  take  advantage  from  it.  The  first  time 
I  was  at  Mrs.  Nightingale's,  I  was  desired  by  Mrs.  Busby  and  Mrs. 
Baynton  to  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  I  did  ;  and  we  were  very  merry 
over  it;^  then  I  invited  them  to  go  on  board  a  ship,  which  they  all  did, 
and  we  in  a  short  time  became  very  well  acquainted.  My  lord,  I  desire 
my  wife  may  stand  by  herself,  and  none  of  them  near  her. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt. — There  is  none  near  her  that  will  hurt  her. 
Prisoner. — My  lord,  I  beg  she  may  stand  by  herself,  that  I  may  have 
a  fair  trial :  I  pray  your  lordship  to  grant  me  this  favour.  My  lord,  will 
you  please  to  grant  it  ? 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Must  I  grant  it  only  for  your  humour  ? 
Prisoner.—  It  is  not  a  humour,  my  lord,  but  of  a  great  consequence  to 
me  :  will  your  lordship  grant  me  it  ?    I  beg  it  my  lord,  for  it  is  the  most 
material  thing  I  have  to  ask  ;  I  beg  all  those  people  may  be  removed  from 
her ;  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  material  thing  I  have  to  say. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt — I  am  sorry  for  it. 
Prisoner. — It  is  so  ;  good,  my  lord,  grant  me  that. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt, — There  is  nobody  near  her  that  concerns  you  at  all. 
Prisoner. — There   are  those  by  her  that   will  do  me   no  kindness. 
[Then  she  was  ordered  to  be  removed.] 

Sol.  Gen. — My  lord,  her  standing  there  is  enough  to  disorder  her. 
Prisoner. — My  lord,  she  is  very  well. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Remove  her  a  little  further. 
Counsel. — My  lord,  he  does  it  on  purpose  to  fright  her. 
Prisoner. — We  went  (as  I  was  telling  your  lordship)  aboard  a  ship,  and 
they  invited  me  to  come  the  week  following,  to  partake  of  a  treat ;  ac- 
cordingly I  went,  and  there  was  one  Mr.  Pugh,  and  he  and  I  made  a  bowl 
of  punch.    Mr.  Pugh  at  that  time  courted  Mrs.  Rawlins,  and  that  little 
time  I  was  acquainted  with  her,  I  discerned  she  had  a  kindness  for  me, 
as  I  had  for  her ;  and  I  told  her  I  could  not  be  easy  while  she  suffered 
Mr.  Pugh  to  address  her ;  she  desired  me  to  be  easy,  and  it  should  be 
remedied. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Mrs.  Rawlins,  do  you  remember  any  such  thing  ? 
Rawlins.— My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  such  thing,  or  that  any 
such  words  ever  came  out  of  my  mouth. 
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Prisoner. — Did  not  you  say  this,  Mrs.  Rawlins,  Mrs.  Swendsen  I 
should  say  ;  did  not  you  say,  if  I  would  not  sit  by  you,  you  would  not 
eat  a  bit  or  a  crumb :  when  I  sat  by  you,  and  proffered  my  place  to  another, 
can  you  say  you  were  not  offended  ? 

Rawlins. — No,  I  was  not. 

Prisoner. — Are  you  not  upon  your  oath  ?  Did  not  you  give  me  some 
encouragement  ? 

Rawlins. — I  do  not  know  how  I  could  shew  it  you  ;  I  know  not  of  any 
such  thing. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — You  ought  to  speak  the  truth,  because  his  life  depends 
upon  it.  Did  you,  in  the  first  place,  ever  admit  of  his  courtship,  in  order 
to  marry  you? 

Rawlins. — No,  my  lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  such  thing. 
L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Did  you  ever  shew  any  kindness  to  him  upon  any 
such  account  ? 

Rawlins. — No,  I  do  not  know  I  shewed  him  any  more  kindness  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  shewed  him. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Were  you  ever  in  his  company  alone  ? 
Rawlins.— -No,  my  lord. 

Prisoner. — To  give  me  more  ease  and  satisfaction,  after  dinner  we  had 
a  bowl  and  walnuts,  Mrs.  Swendsen  peeled  the  kernels  and  gave  them  to 
me  ;  she  gave  them  faster  than  I  could  eat ;  she  heaped  my  plate  with 
them  ;  every  one  at  the  table  took  notice  of  it,  and  she  jogged  me  with 
her  knee,  that  I  should  take  them,  and  gave  some  to  Mrs.  Baynton,  and 
bid  her  take  them  and  give  to  me. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Mrs.  Busby,  were  you  there  ? 

Busby. — Yes,  my  lord. 

L.  C.  J.  Holt. — Did  you  see  anything  of  this  kind  ? 
Busby. — No,  my  lord. 

Prisoner. — Will  your  lordship  be  pleased  to  ask  her  yourself  ? 

L.  C,  J.  Holt.— Mrs.  Rawlins,  did  you  ever  give  peeled  walnuts  to 
him,  or  send  them  to  him  in  particular  ? 

Rawlins. — No,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  more  kind  to  him 
than  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  prisoner  continued  and  concluded  his  defence  in  the  same  rambling 
way,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  shew  that  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  had  consented  to  the  marriage.  After  the  Solicitor  General  had 
replied,  and  the  Chief  Justice  had  summed  up,  the  jury  found  Swendsen 
guilty. 

The  trial  of  the  other  prisoners  Sarah  Baynton,  John  Hartwell,  and 
John  Spurr  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  facts  against  them  were  the 
same  as  in  the  former  trial.  Sarah  Baynton  was  found  guilty,  and  the 
other  two  prisoners  were  acquitted. 

On  the  following  28th  November,  Haagen  Swendsen,  and  Sarah  Bayn- 
ton were  sentenced  to  death,  by  Mr.  Justice  Powel.  After  sentence, 
Swendsen  said — 

My  lord,  now  I  am  bound  to  do  this  woman  justice.  She  hath  not 
been  the  contriver  of  it.  It  was  all  done  by  my  direction  ;  and  for  her 
Sake  I  desire  the  Queen  may  know  it. 

L.  C.  J. — Well,  that  will  clear  up  the  doubt  to  some  of  your  country- 
men, who  did  think  you  were  not  the  contriver  of  it. 
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Swendsen. — T  desire,  my  lord,  that  the  matter  may  be  represented  to 
the  Queen  as  favourably  as  you  can» 

Sarah  Baynton's  execution  was  respited  in  consequence  of  her  being 
enceinte.  She  was  afterwards  reprieved.  Swendsen  was  hanged  ;  he 
made  no  speech  at  the  place  of  execution,  but  left  a  paper  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  bad  conspired  to  make  Mistress  Rawlins  his  wife,  but  that 
she  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  marriage. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  statute  under  which  the 
unhappy  man  suffered  death  is  now  repealed,  and  the  present  Act,  9 
Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  subjects  this  offence  of  abduction  to  the  ptnalty  of 
transportation  or  imprisonment. 
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Josephine,  Empress  of  France. 

[These  rhymes  are  founded  on  two  popular  traditions  which  are  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  this  incidental  mention.] 

Lone  is  the  hoiir,  for  the  moon's  in  her  pow'r 

And  all  is  still  around ; 
Lone  is  the  spot,  for  a  trace  is  not 

Of  feet  on  the  bosky  ground. 
In  that  darksome  dell  where  centipedes  dwell, 

And  the  red  ant  ploughs  the  loam, 
And  no  sound  is  heard  save  the  Whistling  Birdy 

The  Obi-Man  makes  his  home. 

And  who  is  it  dares  to  ventm-e  there, 

Yet  seems  of  the  White-man's  race  ? 
'Tis  young  J osephine,  and  ne'er  was  seen 

Ought  so  bright  in  that  wild  place. 
She  threads  the  lawns  'till  a  cavern  yawns 

By  a  deep  and  gloomy  linn ; 
One  other  step,  and  her  heart  beats  high  I 

For  she  now  has  past  within. 

***** 

The  fire  was  lit,  and  with  drowsy  wing& 

Aye  fanned  it  the  owl  and  bat 
'Till  the  wizard  impatient  on  it  poured 

The  oil  of  an  infant's  fat. 
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It  blazed  up  bright  with  unholy  light 

As  the  word  of  pow'r  he  said, 
And  in  that  flame  a  dwarf-form  came, 

Whose  cloak  like  to  blood  was  red. 

The  dwarf  out-spoke,  harsh  as  raven\s  croak 

When  he  bodes  from  his  hollow  tree- 
Why  seek  to  know  what  the  future  hides 

When  that  future  still  must  be  ? 
But  since  I  am  call'd,  then  hear  thy  fate 

And  on  thy  heart  write  it  down ; 
Twice  shall  you  be  a  wedded  wife, 

And  shall  wear,  and  lose,  a  crown. 

Twice  shall  you  be  a  wedded  wife, 

Or  the  stars  above  must  lie; 
And  yet  neither  widow,  wife,  nor  maid. 

When  your  hour  has  come  to  die 
And  thrice  we  shall  meet  again,  be  sure, 

In  the  day  of  weal  or  woe ; 
For  whether  there's  good  or  ill  at  hand 

My  presence  will  aye  foreshow." 
•^^^  *  *  * 

'Tis  deepest  night,  and  Josephine 

Now  sleeps  by  a  Consul's  side. 
When  a  voice  seems  to  blend  with  her  dreams^ 

And     slumber  no  more,"  it  cried. 
She  moans,  she  wakes,  and  a  sudden  dread 

Is  on  lier,  she  knows  not  why ; 
But  it  freezes  the  blood  upon  her  heart, 

And  it  glazes  her  starting  eye. 

The  moonbeams  fall  through  the  windows  tall, 

In  a  wavering  circle  spread, 
And  in  that  pale  ring  is  a  dwarfish  thing, 

Whose  cloak  like  to  blood  was  red. 
He  spoke  not,  but  waved  a  crown  of  thorns. 

And  each  thorn  seemed  to  pierce  her  brain  ; 
With  anguish  she  swooned,  or  it  may  be  then 

In  slumber  relapsed  again. 

Was  it  a  dream,  or  a  spectral  gleam. 

Mocked  Josephine  that  night? 
'Twere  hard  to  tell,  but  I  know  full  well 

That  it  harped  the  truth  aright. 
Soon  rang  out  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame 

And  a  joyous  peal  rang  they  ; 
For  the  Consul  he  has  changed  his  robes 

For  an  Emperor's  crown  that  day. 

By  an  Emperor's  side  sleeps  Josephhie, 

But  wakes  at  the  voice  of  dread ; 
In  the  moonlight's  glow,  the  dwarf  form,  lo  ! 

Whose  cloak  like  to  blood  is  red. 
He  spoke  not,  but  waved  a  bridal  wreath, 

And  she  stretched  her  hand  to  seize, 
The  leaves  they  all  dropt  before  her  toiu^h 

As  they  drop  from  the  wintry  tree^. 
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Was  it  a  dream,  or  a  spectral  gleam, 

Mocked  Josephine  that  night  ? 
'Twere  hard  to  tell,  but  I  know  full  well 

That  it  harped  the  truth  aright. 
She 's  banished  from  her  husband's  bed, 

Her  own  hand  the  tie  has  rent ; 
She 's  banished  from  her  husband's  throne, 

Her  own  lips  must  give  assent. 

She  sleeps  alone  in  Malmaison, 

And  her  eye  with  tears  is  wet, 
As  the  dews  of  night  on  the  eye  alight 

Of  the  slumbering  violet. 
Chill  is  the  hour,  and  dark  clouds  low'r, 

By  the  watery  south-wind  bred  ; 
When  she  wakes  at  the  call  of  the  dwarfish  form, 

Whose  cloak  like  to  blood  is  red. 

He  stands  not  now  in  the  moonbeam's  glow. 

For  the  moon  has  ceased  to  shine  ; 
A  shade  is  he  on  the  shade  of  night 

Which  the  eye  can  scarce  define. 
This  time  he  spoke,  and  his  silence  broke — 

"  My  hest  it  has  been  obey'd  ; 
For  the  hour  is  nigh  when  you  must  die, 

Nor  widow,  nor  wife,  nor  maid. 

"  I  have  warned  you  twice,  I  have  warned  you  thrice 

You  have  won,  you've  lost  a  throne  ; 
And  still  when  weal  or  woe  was  nigh 

My  commg  has  made  it  known." 
Was  it  a  dream,  or  a  spectral  gleam 

Mocked  Josephine  that  night  ? 
'Twere  hard  to  tell,  but  I  know  full  well 

That  it  harped  the  truth  aright. 

She  is  dead !  she  is  gone  !— at  Malmaison 

The  voice  is  heard  of  woe ; 
They've  coffined  her  well  in  a  leaden  shell. 

And  they  bear  her  with  paces  slow. 
The  tempest  raved  while  they  buried  her ; 

And  some  there  were  who  said. 
They  saw  in  the  storm  a  dwarfish  form, 

Whose  cloak  like  to  blood  was  red. 
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And  ave  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name. 

Burns. 

In  two  previous  articles  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of 
Names  and  Surnames  to  their  sources.  A  foreigner,  not  aware  of  the 
derivation  of  our  names,  and  impressed  perhaps  with  a  high  opinion  of 
the  aristocratic  feeling  of  the  English,  would  be  greatly  surprised,  if  he 
learned  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  that  the  late  Lord  Mountjoy  had 
been  a  gardener,  and  Lord  Portmore  a  collier;  that  an  Irish  bishop  was  a 
porter  at  a  college,  and  that  several  noble  lords  had  been  butlers ;  that  a 
late  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  had  married  a  coojper,  and  a  Countess  of 
Tyrconnel  a  carpenter  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  children  made  better 
somersets  than  the  best  professional  tumblers,  and  that  Lord  Harrowby  is 
a  better  rider  than  many  a  Jock  at  Newmarket  ;  that  one  lord  was  grey 
before  he  had  reached  man's  estate,  and  another  died  at  a  green  old  age, 
and  yet  continued  young  to  the  day  of  his  death ! 

This  play  on  names  has  often  given  rise  to  ingenuity  and  amusement ; 
and  has  even  played  before  now  an  important  part  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  world.  Lord  Bacon,  to  whose  comprehensive  mind  nothing  was  too 
grand  or  exalted,  or  too  lowly  or  minute,  has  of  course  alluded  to  this. 
"  Caesar,"  he  says,  "  as  he  passed  by  was  saluted  as  king  (Rex) ; 
whereupon  finding  that  cry  weak  and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of 
jest,  as  if  they  had  mistaken  his  sur-name — '  Non  Rex  sum,  sed  Cc^sar' 
A  speech  that  if  it  be  searched  the  life  and  fulness  of  it  can  scarcely  be 
expressed.  For  first  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not  serious.  Again 
it  did  signify  an  infinite  confidence  and  magnanimity,  as  if  he  presumed 
Caesar  to  be  the  great  title,  as  by  his  worthiness  it  is  come  to  pass,  even 
unto  this  day.  But  chiefly  it  was  a  speech  of  great  attainment  towards 
his  own  purpose,  as  if  the  state  did  strain  with  him  but  for  a  name, 
whereof  mean  families  were  vested  :  for  Rex  was  a  surname  with  the 
Romans  as  well  as  with  us." 

English  history  abounds  in  instances  of  the  "  lucky  hits,"  by  which 
the  clergy  of  bygone  times  have  often  obtained  for  themselves  rich 
benefices.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  on  a  bishopric  falling  vacant  the 
king  consulted  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Mountain,  as  to  who  should  be  appointed 
to  fill  it.  "I  could  easily  name  a  suitable  person,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  if 
your  Majesty  had  but  faith  !  "  "  How  so  ?  "  said  the  king.  "  Why  in 
that  case  you  might  say  to  this  Mountain,  be  thou  cast  into  the  see !"  * 

There  are  few  subjects  that  supply  a  topic  of  more  constant  and  trifling 
annoyance  to  the  unfortunate  victim,  than  some  inuendo  or  phrase  that 
can  be  squeezed  or  tortured  out  of  his  name,  and  afterwards  applied 

*  It  is  a  strange  coincidenoe  that  one  of  our  present  colonial  bishops  is  a  Dr. 
Mountain. 
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to  himself.  Many  unfortunate,  and  probably  most  worthy  men,  annoyed 
and  hunted  by  the  wits  of  the  court  of  Charles  IT.,  have  among  all  their 
sorrows,  left  on  record  their  thanks  to  God  that  their  name  was  not 
capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  an  anagram  or  a  pun  ! 

Subjoined  are  a  few  examples.  The  first  lines  were  written  on  one  of 
the  Earls  of  Kildare  : 

Who  killed  Kildare — who  dared  Kildare  to  kill  ? 
Death  killed  Kildare,  who  dares  kill  whom  he  will. 

On  Lord  Rendlesham's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  the  following  lines 
were  written  : — 

Says  Thellusson  to  Huskisson,  you're  not  a  true  peer  as  T  am  

Says  Huskisson  to  Thellusson,  you're  only  Kendle-sham  ! 

The  next  lines  were  written  by  a  witty  friend  on  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Homer: — 

Tliat  Homer  should  a  bankrupt  be, 
Is  not  so  very  Odd-(Tye-aee ; 
If  it  be  true,  as  I'm  instructed, 
So  Ill-he-had  his  books  conducted. 

The  distinction  between  a  nickname  and  a  surname  is  very  small ;  in 
fact  a  nickname,  hallowed  by  the  sacred  touch  of  the  historian's  pen, 
becomes  immediately  transformed  into  a  lasting  surname.  A  nickname 
has  often  fixed  the  wavering  love  of  a  people  for  their  sovereign,  or  ban- 
ished from  him  the  last  vestige  of  their  affection.  A  coarse  and  degrading 
nickname  descriptive  of  a  man's  wickedness  or  folly,  will  circulate  rapidly 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  overwhelm  his  name  with  contempt  and 
hatred — 

Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 

The  common  proverb  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  you  hang  him," 
origmated  in  tlie  following  manner  :— A  dog  snatched  a  piece  of  meat 
out  of  a  butcher's  stall,  and  ran  off"  with  it.  The  butcher,  who  was  a 
quaker,  said,—-"  Friend,  I  will  not  hurt  thee,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  bad 
name."  With  that  he  ran  after  it,  shouting  out  lustily,  "  Mad  dog— mad 
dog!"  Upon  which  a  number  of  boys  who  were  at  play  in  the  street, 
pursued  the  dog  and  soon  destroyed  him.  And  many  a  man  since  then' 
who  has  not  had  the  courage  to  strike  the  blow  himself,  has  procured 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy  by  raising  the  cry  "  Mad  dog— mad  dog," 
in  the  form  of  a  bitter  or  satirical  nickname. 

_  The  nicknames  that  adhere  most  tenaciously  to  the  memory  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  often  derived  from  his  own  name  slightly  altered— in  fact  from 
a  ipun  upon  his  own  name.  Thus  Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  inordinately 
fond  of  wme,  was  nicknamed  Biherius  Nero  ;  and  the  fourth  Antiochus 
surnanied  Epiphanes— The  Illustrious— was,  from  his  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  surnamed  by  them  Epimanes— T^e 
Furious  ! 

The  first  revolutionists  of  Holland  (like  the  Sans  Culottes  of  France) 
were  contemptuously  called  "  Les  Greux"— the  beggars.  This  name 
they  accepted  m  defiance,  and  wore  in  their  hats,  instead  of  brooches 
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small  wooden  platters,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  beggars.  The 
Lazaroni  of  Naples  derived  their  name  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  word 
Lazar,  which  signifies  literally  "  a  leprous  beggar."  So  also  in  our  own 
country,  the  grim  functionaries  of  the  law  glory  in  the  name  of  Jack 
Ketch,  which  is  by  no  means  a  fabulous  creation  of  the  mind  as  some 
may  suppose,  but  was  the  execrated  name  of  the  executioner  who,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1685,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  the  amiable  and  popular 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  And,  to  go  back  to  ancient  times,  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  adopted  the  name  of  dog  (Kunos),  with  which  his  enemies  desig- 
nated him,  in  consequence  of  his  snarling  temper,  which  name  was  also 
adopted  by  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder — the  Cynic. 

Some  names  are  singularly  fortunate  in  their  derivations.  Addison,  it  is 
well  known,  signed  the  papers  he  wrote  in  the  Spectator  with  some  one  or 
other  of  the  four  letters  that  spell  the  name  "  Clio,"  which  we  have  already 
seen  signifies  "  Glory."  The  name  of  the  Emperor  of  France  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  whole  realms  of  history.  This  subject 
is  treated  with  bis  usual  skill  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  production  entitled  ''Historic  Douhts  relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte:'  "  Is  it  not  just  possible,"  be  says,  "  that  during  the  rage 
for  Greek  derivations  the  title  of  '  Napoleon  (NaTroXecoi/),  which  signifies 
Lion  of  the  Forest,  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  popular  voice  on  more 
than  one  favourite  general,  distinguisbed  for  irresistible  valour  ?  Is  it  not 
also  possible  that  Buona  parte  may  have  been  originally  a  sort  of  cant 
term  applied  to  the  good  (that  is  bravest  or  most  patriotic)  part  of  the 
French  army  collectively  ;  and  have  been  afterwards  mistaken  for  the 
proper  name  of  an  individual  ? 

This  double  meaning  in  the  name  of  Buonaparte  was  on  one  occasion 
employed  to  advantage  :  When  the  French  were  in  Italy  the  following 
sentence  was  found  written  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in 
j^^ome — "  Tutti  i  Frances!  sono  ladroni."  To  which  the  next  morning 
the  following  words  were  affixed — "  Non  tutti — ma  buona  parte." 

A  man  once  well  known  in  Ireland,  was  called  Jerusalem  Whally.  He 
was  married  to  the  eldest  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Cloncurry.  He  got 
this  nom  de  guerre  from  the  following  circumstance  as  related  by  Lord  C.  in 
his  late  memoirs.  He  won  a  wager  by  performing  a  journey  to  Jerusalem 
on  foot,  except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  sea,  and  finished 
the  exploit  by  playing  ball  against  the  walls  of  that  celebrated  city.  "  He 
was  a  perfect  specimen,"  says  Lord  Cloncurry,  "of  the  Irish  gentleman  of 
the  olden  time.  Gallant,  reckless,  and  profuse,  he  made  no  account  of 
money,  life,  or  limb,  when  a  bet  was  to  be  won  or  a  daring  deed  accom- 
plished. He  spent  a  fine  fortune  in  pursuits  not  more  profitable  than  his 
expedition  to  play  ball  at  Jerusalem;  and  rendered  himself  a  cripple  for  life 
by  jumping  from  the  dining-room  window  of  Daly's  Coffee-house  upon 
the  roof  of  a  hackney  coach  which  was  passing." 

A  more  distinguished  man  than  Jerusalem  Whally  was  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus.  He  obtained  his  surname  as  follows  : — In  a  war  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Galls,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy,  whose 
gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms  had  rendered  him  terrible,  almostinvin- 
cible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms,  including 
a  remarkable  collar  (called  torquis)  the  Gall  wore  round  his  neck,  and 
from  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  surnamed  Torquatus :  for  he,  like 
Malachi, 
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Wore  the  collar  of  gold, 
Which  he  won  from  the  proud  invader. 

Another  of  the  same  family,  Marcus  Manlius,  who,  alarmed  by  the  cack- 
ling of  a  flock  of  geese,  saved  the  capitol  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  gained  the  surname  of  Capitolinus  ;  but  when  he  was  afterwards 
found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  thrown  down  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  a  decree  was  passed  declaring  that  none  of  the  family  should 
ever  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  Marcus. 

There  was  rather  a  classical  superstition  among  the  ancient  Romans 
and  Greeks.  They  believed  that  the  shades  of  the  dead  would  receive 
pleasure  from  hearing  their  names  repeated  frequently  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  that  their  spirits  would  continue  happy  and  blessed,  as  long  as  their 
names^  lived  among  us.  For  this  reason,  countries  and  cities  were  named 
after  individuals,  from  a  pious  regard  to  their  memories,  or  in  expiation 
of  some  fault.  Thus,  Hercules,  having  unintentionally  contributed  to  the 
death  of  Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  buried  him  with  care,  and  called 
the  mountain  where  his  remains  were  deposited  "  Pholoe." 

Rather  a  singular  circumstance  occurs  to  us  in  relation  to  the  name  of 
God.  A  belief  in  the  divinity  is  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  the  different  names  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  ap- 
pear to  have  all  emanated  from  one  common  root.  Thus — Theos,  Theo, 
Deo,  Dia,  Zeu,  Jove,  and  Jehovah  (which  in  the  oriental  has  but  four 
letters),  all  originally  sprang  from  the  same  root. 

The  Romans,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  attached  great  weight 
to  the  name  borne  by  an  individual.  Those  who  possessed  favoured 
names  enjoyed  many  privileges  denied  probably  to  more  meritorious  citi- 
zens.^^  Such  names  were  styled  by  Cicero  "  Bona  nominal'  and  by  Taci- 
tus, "  Fausta  nomina  ;  "  and  even  the  philosophic  Livy  so  far  forgot  his 
philosophy,  as  to  style  Atrius  Umber—"  ahominandi  ominis  nomen.  This 
feelmg  was  so  general,  as  to  give  birth  to  proverbs  embodying  that  idea 
m  probably  every  country  in  the  world.    Thus — 

"  Bonum  nomen — honum  omen  ;  " 

And  our  own — 

"  Like  name — like  nature." 

Those  who  possessed  propitious  names  amongst  the  Romans,  were  first 
called  to  assist  at  the  sacrifices  and  the  solemnities  that  accompanied  the 
toundation  of  a  new  colony;  and,  although  we  may  ridicule  such  super- 
stition m  others,  yet  it  is  a  feeling  by  which  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
mnuenced.  ' 

"  I  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and  candour,"  said  Sterne,  "  if  any  motive 
could  have  prevailed  upon  you  to  consent  that  your  son  should  have  been 
christened  Judas  Iscariot ;  had  a  Jew  made  you  the  offer,  with  a  very  We 
sum  o±  money  m  case  you  complied,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  turned  from 
the  tempter  with  abhorrence;  convinced  that  the  name,  accompanying  him 
through  life  like  his  shadow,  would  affect  his  moral  qualities,  and  make  him  a 
miserly,  treacherous  rascal." 

J.  P. 
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{From  an  old  MS.) 
Edited  by  Camden  Vavasour,  LL.D. 

It  hath  been  suggested  to  me  by  certain  ingenious  persons,  that,  in  givmg  to 
the  world,  from  the  original  manuscript,  this  hitherto  unpublished  Threnode,  I 
should  do  well  if  I  appended  to  the  same  some  few  critical  mdicia  and  annota- 
tions. Deferring  to  their  worthy  judgments,  T  have  here  set  down,  after  my 
own  poor  fashion,  a  few  hasty  observations,  which,  albeit  they  are  not  required 
by  the  skilful,  may  yet  peradventure  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  those 
less  conversant  in  such  matters.  I  will  not  deny,  that  they  are  slight,  or— as  it  may 
seem  to  some— superficial;  yet  were  he  but  an  ill-advised  seaman  who  should 
endanger  the  safety  of  his  bark  by  overloading  it :  and,  to  be  frank— as  is  my 
wont — this  Threnode,  or  poetic  lament  upon  the  defunct  Lady  Mildred,  is  not 
calculated  to  sustain  a  heavy  freightage  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  comment. 
Nathless,  it  possesseth  a  reasonable  portion  of  desert,  and  although  the  author's 
Helicon  be  at  tunes  somewhat  muddy,  showmg  that  he  hath  drunk  of  the  stream 
rather  in  its  downward  course  than  at  its  fountain-head,  still  hath  he  a  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  his  delivery  that  may  supply  the  place  of  other  qualities,  and  even 
excuse  him,  though  he  often  indulgeth  in  that  vice  of  speech  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  bombast  or  fustian. 

The  herome  of  this  Tlnrenode  was  a  daughter  of  Su'  Gamaliel  Cap  el,  of 
Rookwood  Hall,  in  Abbess-Eothmg,  or  Rodmg- Abbess.  She  married  Sir 
William  Luckyn,  and  brought  hhn  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Su*  Capel  Luckyn,  Bart.,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Harbottle 
Grunston,  who  in  his  day  was  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
seated  at  Messing  Hall.  Then-  son,  WiUiam  Luckyn,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  St. 
Alban's,  inherited  the  large  estates  of  his  uncle,  Su:  Samuel  Grimston,  and  was 
created  a  Peer  of  Ireland  in  1719,  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Grimston.  His 
descendant  and  representative  is  the  present  Earl  of  Verulam.  Any  farther 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  family  descent  I  pretermic  and  pass  by,  as  belongmg 
rather  to  the  provmce  of  the  genealogist,  and  shall  rather  shew  how  and  m 
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wliat  manner  the  manuscript  fell  into  my  hands ;  and  this  for  the  removing  of 
any  doubts  that  might  else  arise  as  touching  its  authenticity. 

This  document  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  Editor  of  our  Magazine  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Mountain,*  of  the  Heath,  Herts,  Rector  of  Blunham,  who  did  himself 
receive  it  about  thirty  years  agone,  from  a  maiden  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Jane 
Kentish,  formerly  of  Little  Bardfield  Hall,  Essex.  The  same  did  come  into 
her  possession  with  other  family  papers,  on  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Wale,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  the  reader  all  that  I  have  thought  worthy  of  his 
attention,  in  connection  with  the  Lady  Mildred,  I  must  now  commend  him  to 
the  perusal  of  the  Threnode.  C,  V. 


THE  BLESSED  MEMOitY  OF  THAT  FAYRE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  VIRTUE  AND 

unblemish'd  honor 

MILDRED 
LADY  LUCKYN, 

LATE  WIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  LUCKYN, 
or  LITTLE  WALTHAM  IN  THE   COUNTY  OF  ESSEX,  BART., 
THE   YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  GAMALIEL  CAPELL,  OF  ROOKWOODS  HALL, 
IN  THE  SAME    COUNTY,  KNIGHT  ; 

CONSECRATED 

Semper  honorandt  .... 

TO 

MY    HONBiE  DEARS  FRIEND 

SIR  WILLIAM  LUCKYN, 

BARONET. 

S',  to  whom  can  these  leaves  so  properly  owe  themselves  as  to  you,  whose 
the  author  is,  and  to  whom  the  blessed  life  and  death  of  this  Saynted  Lady  hath 
bm  and  is  (to  my  knowledge)  a  religious  and  continued  Meditation ;  she  was 
yours  and  the  tearms  whereon  you  parted  with  her  was  no  ill  Bargayne ;  having 
a  double  interest  (and  in  that  a  treble  blessing)  for  yeares,  how  could  you  ex- 
pect lesse  then  to  lose  the  Principall?  But  Almighty  God  hath  showne  hunself 
so  gratious  a  dealer,  that  we  look  for  extraordinary  Peny worths  from  his  boun- 
ti  ulhand  Your  wisdom  knows  practically  that  our  Affections  must  keepe 
silence,  when  his  Will's  a  Speaker.    He  knew  her  fitter  for  Heav'n  then  earth, 

bv%^';nS  M^^      w'l'^'^Tr  J^^o^  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Quebec, 

by  Ehzabeth  Mildred  Wale  Kentish,  his  mfe,  co-heircss  of  Bardfield  Hall,  Essex, 
if  ^  Th!u''^         «^^*^i«-like,  nibbled  at  this  corner  of  the  manuscript,  and  destroyed 
It.    ihe  lacuna,  however,  or  place  which  remains  to  be  supplied  is  not  much.— C.  V. 
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and  transplanted  her  :  he  found  her  ripe,  and  therefore  gathered  her.  I  present 
what  here  is,  to  you ;  wherein  you  shall  receive  but  the  self-same  thmg  by- 
Number  and  Measure,  what  before  you  had  by  weight.  Be  pleasM  to  accept  it 
from  him  that  makes  a  Relique  of  her  memory, 

and  is 

Yo^  most  affectionate  frend 
to  serve  you.* 


1 

Ake  all  Quills  dead  ?    Or  be  they  buryed  deepe 
In  blackmouth'd  Lethe's  bottomlesse  Abisse  ? 
How  come  our  Poets,  that  were  wont  to  keepe 

Sorrow's  sad  Vigils  strictly,  so  remisse  ? 
Are  they  growne  dull,  or  drowsy  ?    Can  soft  sleepe 
Charme  them  at  such  a  needfLill  time  as  this  ? 
Or  has  dumb  Greife  found  out  a  newer  fashion 
To  caracter  his  thoughts  and  cloathe  his  Passion 
Then  eye-bedabbling  teares,  or  printed  Lamentation  ? 

2 

Be  what  it  will  be.  Reader,  I  must  pay 

My  vowes  to  Virtue's  Altar  ;  must  be  bold 
To  scorne  Example,  and  to  tread  that  way 

Which  blunt  Affection  leads,  or  new  or  old 
I  value  not ;  I  have  a  word  to  say 
That  all  the  world  must  heare  ;  I  can  not  hold  : 
Great  Spirit  of  Truth,  if  this  Threnodian  story 
Extend  her  honor  w^h  thy  losse  of  Glory, 
Strike  dumb  these  lipps,  strike  dead  these  knees  that  fall  before  yee. 

3 

Come,  sweet  Infuser  of  diviner  Straynes 

From  whence  the  streams  of  hallow'd  Passion  flowe, 
Dart  thy  bright  Beames  into  my  ravish't  Braynes, 

Enlarge  my  streightned  thoughts  that  they  may  showe 
To  all  the  world,  from  Princes  downe  to  Swaynes 
What  heav'nly  Pow'rs  and  warbling  Angells  knowe, 
Guide  thou  my  hand  ;  inspyre  my  quill  and  me 
With  Truth  and  Art ;  Thou  know'st  those  teares  yt  be 
Dropt  for  the  death  of  Saynts  are  consecrate  to  thee. 

4 

Disturb  me  not,  yee  loads  of  Flesh  and  Blood, 
You  nat'rall  parents  of  unnat'rall  Passion  ; 
Sinck  not  mine  eyes  in  that  tempestious  flood, 

Which  hurries  ffaith  from  her  appoynted  Station ; 
Hence  lumpish  Griefe  that  only  serves  to  brood 
The  mungrill  whelps  of  dung-hiU  Contemplation  ; 
Hence  all  that's  earthy  :    0,  my  soule,  refine 
Thy  drossy  thoughts,  (or  be  no  thoughts  of  mine) 
And,  like  our  subject,  prove  no  lesse  than  all  divine. 

*  The  dedicator's  name  from  some  cause  has  been  omitted,  nor  with  aU  my  ess- 
deavours  to  that  end,  have  I  been  able  to  learn  who  he  was. — C.  V. 
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5 

Even  such  was  Shee ;  Her  richly  furnish't  Brest 
Was  a  hyre  Temple  ;  and  her  heart  a  Shrine 
Guarded  with  Troopes  of  Angels,  where  did  rest 

A  glory  nme  times  greater  then  the  Nine  : 
Uer  Soule  was  fiU'd  wth  heav'n,  and  full  possest 
Of  heav'nly  Raptures  :  Shee  was  all  divine. 
Shee  was  a  Harmony  where  ev'ry  part 
Was  sung  by  Graces  so  compass'd  by  Art 
It  rouz'd  up  every  eare,  it  ravish'd  every  heart. 

6 

For  ever  blasted  be  those  narrow  eyes 

That  looke  a  Squint  upon  this  holy  Shrine 
Thrice  be  those  lipps  accurs'd  that  dare  disguize 

The  sacred  Temple  of  the  glorious  Trine  ; 
Still  may  those  eares  be  fed  wth  Jarrs  and  Lyes 
That  can  not  relish  Musick  so  divine  : 
Whoere  thou  be  that  dare  attempt  to  blott 
So  pure  a  name,  0  may  it  proove  thy  Lott 
For  ever  to  be  knowne  the  thing  that  she  was  not. 


7 

Gush  forth  mine  Eyes,  and  when  jo^  ffloods  be  spent 

Borrow  new  Tides  from  Passion's  Oratorye  ; 
Take  Streames  on  trust,  untill  yo^  ffloodgates  vent* 

The  Corhon  stock  and  weepe  an  Allegorye ; 
If  hearts  turne  Stones,  make  very  Stones  relent 
And  help  to  beare  the  Burthen  of  thy  Storye  ; 
0  here's  a  subject  that  shall  force  and  teare 
The  Portalls  of  an  Adamantine  eare  ; 
Yet  sooner  breake  a  heart,  perchance,  than  brooche  a  teare. 


8 

Had  shee  bin  only  that  w^h  serves  to  rayse 
The  name  of  Woman  to  a  comon  height ; 
Had  shee  bin  only  that  wch  now  a  dayes 

(With  some  allowance)  makes  Perfection  weight, 
Shee  had  deserv'd  her  Share  of  comon  prayse, 
Perchance  and  had  been  priz'd  above  her  rate  ; 
But  shee  was  All :    Her  substance  had  no  skum  ; 
She  was  a  perfect  Quintessence,  in  whom 
All  others'  items  mett  and  made  a  totall  Summe 


In  birth,  well-bred  and  noble ;  in  her  life 

Severely  pious  ;  sweet  in  Conversation  ; 
A  happy  Parent,  and  a  loyall  Wife  ; 

In  Mood,  discreet;  divine  in  Contemplation; 
blow  to  admitt,  apt  to  compose  a  Strife ; 

Secret  in  Almes,  and  full  of  milde  Compassion ; 

*  i.e.,  pour  out  and  enchant  the  common  stock.— C.  V. 
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Potent  and  free  in  Canaans  oratorye  ;* 
In  life  and  death,  a  rare-selected  Storye  ; 
In  life,  a  Saynt  in  Grace  ;  in  death,  a  Saynt  in  Glory. 


10 

Knowledge,  that  often  puffs  the  spungy  Brayne, 

Gave  her  the  treasure  of  a  lowly  Brest ; 
Wisdome,  that  once  abus'd  turns  trapp  and  trayne,t 

Built  in  her  simple  heart  the  Turtle's  Nest ; 
Riches,  that  cloathe  ye  Brow  in  proud  Disdayne, 
Made  her  appeare  far  lesser  than  ye  least ; 

Shee  had  true  knowledge,  wisdome,  wealth,  %  in  which 
Sh'  enjoy'd  her  God,  and  glory  was  her  Pitch ;  § 
True  knowledge  made  her  wise  ;  true  Wisdome  made  her  rich. 


11 

Ladyes,  let  not  yor  emulous  Stomachs  swell 

To  heare  Perfection  crown'd  :  There  may  accrue 
Some  honor  to  yo^^  names  ;  If  you  excell, 

Jove's  Bird  has  fruitfuU  wings  w^  daily  mue  || 
More  sprightly  Quills  then  ours  ;  dye  you  as  well, 
(Heav'n  grant  yee  may  !)  they'l  doe  no  lesse  for  you ; 
Till  then  expect  it  not ;  know,  half  your  Glory 
Shines  at  yo^  death.    But  dead,  they  shall  restore  ye 
ffrom  yor  forgotten  dust,  and  wright  yo^  perfect  Storye. 


12 

May  this  rare  Patterne  dwell  before  your  eye 

When  Time  shall  please  t'  unclaspe  yor  fleshy  Cage  , 
Her  holy  death  will  teach  yee  all  to  dye, 

And  scorne  the  malice  of  Infernall  rage  ; 
Shee  dyed  at  half  her  dayes  ;  And  know  yee  why  ? 
Shee  was  a  Rule  propos'd  to  Youth,  to  Age  ; 
Shee  was  a  Light  that  glorifies  our  Dayes  ; 
Obscur'd  alone  in  our  inferiour  prayse  ; 
The  virtue  of  ye  world  was  but  her  Periphrase. 


I  *  "\[eaning,  I  apprehend,  that  her  eloquence  was  sweet  and  honied— ellijluentiam^ 
verba— or,  as  Milton  singeth  in  his  Sampson  Agonistes,  "  the  bait  of  honied  words." 
'The  allusion  here  is  to  Canaan,  or  more  properly,  Chanaan,  "  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey." — C.  V. 

t  Trapp  and  Trayne—  i.e.,  a  trap  and  snare. — C._  V. 
X  i.e.,  a  wealth  by  the  possession  of  which  she  enjoyed  God. — C.  V. 
§  Pitch — i.e.,  aim. — C  V.  /.  i  •        j  i? 

II  More  usually  written  mew;  but  other  examples  might  be  given  of  this  mode  of 
spelling  ;  as,  for  instance, — 

"  Let  every  man  (whate'er  he  be) 
Of  higher  quality  or  low  degree, 
D'off"  all  they  wear  (excepting  but  the  same 
That  Nature  craves,  and  that  which  covers  shame); 
Their  nakedness  with  Sackcloth  let  them  hide. 
And  mue  the  Vestments  of  their  silken  pride." 
-Fran.  Quarks    "Feast  for  Worms"  (sometimes  called  the  History  of  Jonah). 
Sect.  X.  p.  41.    Ed.  12mo. '  London,  1680.— C.  V. 
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13 

Now  blow  thy  Trump,  and  see  if  Envy  durst 

Presume  to  snarle,  or  vent  her  frothy  Gall  ; 
Fame,  blow  aloud ;  Let  Envy  snarle  her  worst ; 

Doe,  let  her  frett,  and  fume,  and  foame,  and  fall 
Stark  mad  ;  Blow  louder,  till  the  Bedlim*  burst 
And  stink,  and  taynt  her  nerves — corrupting  Hell ; 
Blow,  ffame,  and  spare  not ;  If  some  base -bred  tongue, 
That  wants  a  Name  to  lose,  should  chance  to  wronge 
Thy  honor'd  Trumpet's  breath,  then  make  thy  blast  most  stronge. 

14 

0  but  this  light  is  out !    What  wake-full  Eyes 

Ere  marke  the  Progresse  of  the  Queene  of  Light 
Rob'd  wth  full  glory,  in  her  Austrian  f  Skyes, 

Untill  at  length,  in  her  young  Noone  of  Night  % 
A  swarth  tempestious  Cloud  doth  rise  and  rise, 
And  hides  her  lustre  from  our  darkned  sight. 
Even  so  too-early  death  (that  hath  not  eares 
Open  to  Suites)  in  her  scarce  Noone  of  yeares 
Dasht  out  our  Light,  and  left  the  Tempest  in  our  Teares. 

15 

Patents  of  humane  lifes  §  are  short ;  and  drawne 

Without  a  Clause,  and  wt^  a  secret  date  ; 
Our  daye  is  spent  before  it  scarcely  dawne  ; 

Ech  Urne 's  appoynted,  come  it  soone  or  late  ; 
The  coursegrayn'd  Lockram  and  ye  white-skin  Lawne 
Are  both  subjected  to  the  self-same  fate ; 
f  fate  throws  at  all ;  |[  death  sips  of  every  blood ; 
Had  she  but  slayne  y^  Bad  and  spar'd  ye  Good, 
Our  Quill  had  spar'd  this  Ink,  and  Eyes  had  spar'd  this  flood. 

16 

Quickfinger'd  Death*s~impartiall,  and  letts  fly 
Her^  Shafts  at  all ;  but  aymes  witli  fouler  spite 


*  Bedlime — i.e.,  Beldame.  There  be  brave  words  in  this  stanza,  I  must  allow;  and' 
yet  methinks  there  is  some  danger  that  the  judicious  may  censure  it  bombast  or  fus- 
tian. It  remindeth  me  not  a  little  of  Marlow's  mighty  line ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
following  :-— 

"  The  chiefest  God,  first  moover  of  that  Spheare 
Enchac'd  with  thousand  ever-shining  lamps, 
Will  sooner  burne  the  glorious  frame  of  Heaven 
Then  should  it  so  conspire  my  overthrow." — 0.  V. 

f  Austrian — i.e.,  Austrine,  or  southern,  from  the  Latin,  Austrinus — C.  V. 

X  Noone  of  night.  This  beautiful  phrase  for  midnight  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in, 
our  old  poets.  A  little  lower  down  we  find  the  same  metaphor  applied  to  the  middle 
of  hfe.— C.  V. 

§  An  evident  misprint  for  life,  which  I  note  here,  not  venturing  to  remove  the 
blunder  from  the  text. — C.  V. 

II  This  is  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  game  of  hazard.  The  caster,  that  is,  the 
gamester  who  throws  the  dice,  is  said  to  "  throw  at  all,"  when  all  the  stakes  are  opposed 
to  him.— C.  V. 

^  Other  writers,  though  it  be  not  our  present  use,  do  also  make  Dea:h  to  be  of  the 
feminine  gender.    Thus  Francis  Quarles  in  his  Feast  for  Wormes,  {Medita  6)  saysy 
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At  fayrer  Marks  ;  She  now  and  then  shoots  by 
And  hitts  a  fFoule  *  but  levell'd  at  the  white  : 
She  often  pricks  the  Eagle  in  the  Eye, 

And  spares  the  Carkas  of  the  flagging  Kite  ; 

Queenes  drop  away  when  blue  leg'd  Maukmf  lives; 
Drones  thrive  when  Bees  are  burnt  w^h  in  their  Hives ; 
And  courtly  Mildred  dyes,  when  cuntry  Jone  survives, 

17 

Retract  that  word,  false  Quill;  O,  let  mine  Eyes 
Redeeme  that  language  with  a  thousand  tears  : 
Our  Mildred  is  not  dead  :  How  Passion^  lyed ! 

How  ill  that  sound  does  relish  in  these  eares  ! 
Can  she  be  dead  whose  conquering  Soule  defyes 
The  Bands  of  Death,  and  worse  then  death,  the  feares  ? 
Noe,  noe  ;  she  sitts  enthron'd,  and  smiles  to  see 
Our  childish  Passions  :  She  tryiimphs  while  we 
In  sorrow  blaze§  her  death,  that's  death-and-sorrow  free. 


18 

Sweet  Soule !  fforgive  the  Progresse  of  my  Pen, 
Which  makes  thy  State  the  subject  of  a  Tear  ; 
And  wth  false  whineing  kills  thee  once  agen. 

fforgive  our  ifoUy,  or  disdajme  to  heare ; 
Thou  art  an  Angell;  wee,  alas  !  but  men  ; 
Our  words  are  nonsense  in  thy  purer  eare ; 

We  crawle  below  whilst  thou  sitt'st  crown'd  above ; 
Fiird  with  the  Peace  of  heav'n's  Tryune  Jehove, 
Yet  in  our  childish  teares  accept  our  childish  Love. 


19 

Thou  sitt'st  attended  w^h  those  heav'nly  Bands 
That  bring  our  Tidmgs  to  th'  eternall  Throne ; 

Thy  blood-washt  soule  now  views  and  understands 
That  glorious  One  in  Three,  that  Three  in  One, 


•*  Death  is  a  Kalender  compos'd  by  fate 
Concerning  all  men,  never  out  of  date; 
Her  dayes  Dominicall  are  writ  in  blood, 
She  shewes  more  bad  dayes  than  she  sheweth  good;_ 
She  tells  when  dayes  and  monthes,  and  termes  expire, 
Meas'ring  the  lives  of  mortals  by  her  squire." 
That  is  to  say  by  her  square,  or  rule.  This  word  is  derived,  Minshew  tells  us,  from  the 
Yrench,  Esquierre,  whichthough  not  admitted  into  the  grand  Dictionnaire  de  l'  Aca- 
DEMiE  Francaise  IS  yet  explained  by  Cotgrave  to  signify  "  a  rule  or  square,  an  mstru- 
ment  used  by  masons,  carpenters,  &c. ;  also  an  instrument  with  which  surveyors  mea- 
sure land.    Un  trait  r>'  Esquierre,  a  perpendicular  line,  a  measure  tearmed  so  by 
workmen.    Al'  Esquierre,         directly,  hy  line  andlevel  to  a  haire.  Aux  Esquier- 
RES  DBS  cloches  bt  eglises  ;  just  over  against  the  steeples  and  churches,  or,  as  farre 
as  the  steeple  and  churches.— C.  V.  •,      -.      ,       ^   i  i.  ^ 

*  Shoots  by  and  hits  affoulle."—Tha,t  is,  she  misses  the  mark  and  makes  a  foul  shot, 
a  simple  play  upon  the  words  in  their  usual  meaning  and  as  they  are  employed  m 

archery. — C.  Y.  ,     ,    t.^    i-         ti^t  7z.- 

t  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  coarse  blue  stockings  worn  by  the  Maukins  or  Matkins— 

i.e.,  the  country  wenches. — C.  Y. 

%  Passion,  that  is  to  say,  excess  of  grief,  in  which  sense  it  was  as  frequently  usedby 

our  old  writers  as  for  rage,  to  which  meaning  it  seems  now  to  be  confined— C.  V 
§  Blaze ;  i.  e.  to  blazon,  to  make  known  far  and  wids, — C.  V. 

ST.  JAMES'S  MAG.,  NO.  VII.  ^ 
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To  th'  safe  protection  of  whose  sacred  hands, 
Tliy  gasping  lipps  conveighe  their  latest  grone  ; 

Thou  seest  those  glorious  Persons,  whereunto 

Thy  dyeing  breath  did  tender  and  bestowe 
The  care  of  thy  deare  Spouse  and  Babes,  and  th'  Infant  too. 

20 

Undoubted  Peace,  and  sempeternall  J oy 

Eeste  thy  fayre  Soule  in  everlasting  Blisse  ; 
Compar'd  to  them  how  I  contemne  this  Toy, 

This  Life,  and  all  this  silly  world  calls  This  ! 
At  all  adventure  may  those  hands  convey 

My  soule  (w^  carryed  thine)*  where  thy  Soule  is  : 
Blest  heyref  of  life,  if  such  a  thing  could  be. 
That  heav'ns  pearle-Portals  should  be  clos'd  to  Thee, 
What  should  become  of  Man  ?  what  should  become  of  Mee  ? 

21 

Words  call  in  words  !  0,  from  that  fruitfuU  Theme 
As  from  a  Spring  floods  issue  forth,  and  meete 
And  swell  into  a  Sea,  Streame  joynes  with  Streame 

Our  weary  numbers  have  regayn'd  new  ffeete, 
And  bring  in  Stuff  more  fitt  to  loade  a  Keame, 
Then  to  be  lodgd  w^^  in  a  slender  Sheete  : 

The  thirsty  Soule  whose  trembling  hand  does  touch 
The  swelling  Boule  may  soone  transgresse  ;  and  such 
As  nere  can  speake  enough  may  easily  speake  too  much. 

22 

Yet  one  word  more  ;  and  then  my  Quill  and  I 

Will  woo  Apollo  and  begge  leave  to  play; 
Youth,  learne  to  live ;  and,  deeper  Age,  to  dye  ; 

This  Heav'n-fled  Saynt  hath  scor'd  ye  both  ye  way ; 
Your  Eule 's  above  ;  but  ye  Example 's  by  ; 
Heav'n  setts  nor  Earth  such  Copeys  every  day 
Her  virtues  be  your  Guide  ;  they  lye  before  ye  ; 
So  shall  yee  adde  more  Honour  to  her  Storye, 
And  gayne  yo'"  selfe  a  Crowne,  and  gayne  her  Crowne  more  Glory. 

THE  END. 


Her  Epitaph. 

We  bragg  no  virtues,  and  we  begg  no  teares  , 

O  reader,  if  thou  hast  but  eyes  and  eares, 

It  is  enough.    But  tell  me  why 

Thou  comst  to  gaze  ?  is  it  to  pry 

Into  our  cost  ?|  Or  borrow 

A.  Copie  of  our  Sorrow  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come 


*  Peradventure  some  readers  may  fancy  this  passage  rather  obscure;  the  poet  means 
to  say  that  he  hopes  the  same  hand,  which  conveyed  her  soul  to  Heaven,  may  also 
convey  his  own  to  the  same  place. — C.  V. 

I  Heyre ;  i.  e.  heir. — C.  V. 

t  Cost — i.e.,  sorrow,  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  seldom  used  now-a-days ,  except 
in  such  phrases  as  "  to  your  cost,' '  &c. — C.  V. 
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To  learne  to  dye ; 
Not  knowing  whome 

To  practice  by  ? 
If  this  be  thy  desire 
Remove  thee  one  step  nigher  ; 
Here  lyes  a  Pressident ;  a  rarer 
Earth  never  show'd,  nor  heav'n  a  fayrer : 
She  was — but  roome*  forbids  to  tell  thee  what ; 
Summe  all  Perfection  up,  and  she  was  That. 

Lyes  interr'd  at  Abesse-Roodingf  in  ye  County  of  Essex ;  over  the  EptP^  is  a 
beautiful!  Mon*  of  y^  s^  M.  C-t 


A  FORGOTTEN  ENGLISH  PEERAGE. 

DE   SOUSA  DE   MACEDO.      LORD  MULLINGAR. 

An  accomplished  English  writer,  whose  pen  flings  a  grace  upon  what- 
ever subject  it  touches,  even  to  the  investing  authentic  story  with  the 
charm  of  romance,  has  aptly  described  genealogy  as  "  a  useful  torch  in 
the  hand  of  history,  as  serving  to  throw  light  upon  much  that  is  obscure 
in  the  political  combinations  of  past  times,"  and,  independently  of  this, 
there  is,  to  certain  minds,  something  attractive  and  touching  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  great  names  of  olden  days — the  chivalrous  origin — the 
deeds  of  knightly  race — the  meridian  splendour  of  the  baronial  house— 
the  suicidal  civil  contention — the  fierce  overthrow  and  extinction,  or  the 
more  painful  and  too  frequent  spectacle  of  mouldering  cadenco  and  fall. 

An  autumn  or  two  ago,  a  valetudinarian  in  search  of  health  made 
Lisbon  a  halting- place,  bound  on  a  Mediterranean  trip,  and  sought  repose 
in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Lusitania,  and  in  quiet  saunterings  amongst 
the  vineyards,  and  through  the  olive  and  the  orange  groves  that  nestle 
round  this  most  lovely  of  the  cities  of  the  west.  There  is  very  much  of 
attraction  in  Portugal  for  Englishmen — in  its  annals  teeming  with  romantic 
vicissitudes — in  its  episodes  of  olden  story  where  Englishmen  have  borne, 
and  nobly  borne,  a  part — in  the  struggles  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross — in 
the  Spanish  border  feuds — in  the  fierce  invasions  and  vassalage  to  Spain — ■ 

*  Roome — i.e.,  want  of  space. — C.  V. 

t  Ahesse-rooding  is  Abbess-Rothing,  or  Abbess-Roding,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
— Roding-Ahhess.  It  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Ongar,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
paramount  manor  and  church  having  belonged  to  the  Abbess  of  Barking.  In  1599 
this  manor  was  granted  to  Richard  Glascock  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  he  sold  it  in 
a  few  days  after  to  the  Gamaliel  Capel,  Esq.,  of  Rookwood  Hall.  The  successors  for 
three  generations  all  bore  the  Christian  name  of  Gamaliel. — C.  V. 

X  Over  the  epitaph  is  a  beautiful  monument  of  the  said  M.  C,  which  initials  refer 
to  the  maiden  name  of  the  lady,  Mildred  Capel.— C.  V 
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in  the  heroic  struggles  for  independence— and  the  gallant  feats  of  arms,  from 
the  foughten  field  of  Aljubarota,  where  the  Auxiliary  English  chivalry 
earned  no  mean  fame,  until  those  of  recent  date— in  the  great  war  waged 
against  the  French  in  our  own  days. 

The  awful  earthquake  of  1Y55  that  paled  Europe  with^  alarm,  nearly 
overwhelmed  old  Lisbon  ;  portions,  however,  of  its  ancient  walls,  and 
some  few  too  of  historic  edifices,  and  chapelriesof  remote  era,  escaped  the 
general  wreck  ;  the  castle  of  Saint  George,  too,  towering  upon  one  of  fair 
Lisbon's  seven  hills,  sustained  but  partial  injury,  while  (joy  to  the  Por- 
tuguese) the 

*'  Gate  of  Martim  Moniz," 

remains  as  intact,  as  when  the  hero  of  their  bards  and  ballad  perished  in 
his  last  but  victor-fight  against  the  Moor.  Sites  and  relics  exist  as  well 
in  crumbling  arch,  in  shattered  cross,  in  mouldering  shrine,  that  from 
associations,  and  so  long  as  one  stone  remains,  will  be  remembered  by 
poet  and  by  peasant,  and  pointed  to  as  haunted  ground. 

To  the  bookworm  then,  and  to  the  dreamer,  in  a  locale  so  congenial 
as  this,  time,  in  his  fatal  march,  passes  unperceived  ;  as  in  the  present 
instance,  where  what  was  originally  contemplated  as  a  halt  or  route  fur- 
ther south,  imperceptibly  wiled  away  into  a  protracted  stay. 

One  brightand  pleasantday,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  invigorating  wea- 
ther of  a  delicious  climate,  an  invitation  that  had  more  than  oncebeen  mooted, 
and  earnestly  pressed,  was  accepted  for  a  course  of  antiquarian  explora- 
tion, to  visit  spots  inside  and  around  the  olden  sites  that  tradition  had 
consecrated,  and  whatever  of  attraction  was  to  be  hunted  out  and  seen  in 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese.  An  able  Cicerone,  and  kind  friend,  an  old 
priest,  of  an  old  regime,  became  the  volunteer  guide  and  associate  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  aim  and  desire  of  this  paper  will  be  to  carry  with  us 
the  English  reader  amongst  the  nooks  and  corners  penetrated  in  these  our 
long  and  sunny  saunterings. 

Breakfast  over  then,  and  off  by  way  of  the  Praoa  da  Figueira,  the 
Co  vent  Garden  of  Lisbon.  We  threaded  and  squeezed  our  way  through 
its  tempting  stores  of  fruits  and  of  flowers,  jostling,  and  being  jostled,  by 
the  bustling  merry  throng,  the  noisy  intrusive  Gallego  with  his  cesta,  a 
queer  looking  wicker  contrivance,  pressing  upon  and  shouting  at  us  at 
every  turn.  TheGallego,or  Spanish  Gallicians,  are  the  porters  of  the  city, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  to  their  inert  and  more 
indolent  neighbour  the  Portuguese  ;  nearly  every  species  of  ambulatory 
traffic,  or  where  any  thing  like  exertion  is  required,  is  willingly  conceded 
to  them  ;  they  fetch  the  water  from  the  fountains,  cry  it  about  the  streets, 
supply  every  house,  ply  at  street  corner,  and  market,  run  of  errands, 
carry  messages,  while  even  the  domestic  servants,  in  all  families,  strangers 
as  well  as  natives,  are  nearly  exclusively  confined  to  this  laborious,  but 
too  greedy  and  money-getting  race  :  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  if  much 
cannot  be  said  of  their  cleanliness,  it  may  at  least  be  testified  of  their 
honesty,  for  a  case  of  betraying  trust,  and  amongst  a  body  numbering 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand,  is  almost  an  unheard  of  event.  Many  rise 
to  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  while  much  of  the  minor  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  them,  and  the  ownership  of  the  numerous  vendas  or  wine- 
shops is  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands. 
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This,  our  first  ramble,  was  on  Tuesday,  a  day  of  more  than  usual 
bustle,  groups  of  people  were  making  their  way  in  every  direction  for 
the  Campo  da  Sancta  Anna,  for  it  is  the  w^eekly  fair  day,  the  Feira  da 
Ladra,  held  in  that  wide  campo,  or  open  space.  Feira  da  Ladra  truly 
interpreted,  bearing  the  ominous  meaning  of  the  "  Fair  of  Stolen  Goods," 
and  is  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  idlers,  and  a  lounge  for  all  classes.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  sort  of  open  air  curiosity-shop,  occupying  some  two  or 
three  acres  of  uneven  ground,  planted  with  alleys  of  trees,  and  dotted  all 
over  with  booths,  where  everything  almost  in  the  world  that  has  a  name, 
and  is  useless  in  character,  is  being  bartered  and  sold.  Cracked  earthen- 
ware, broken  glass,  damaged  china,  old  iron,  dilapidated  tin- ware,  decrepid 
furniture,  horrible  mouldy  rags,  bundles  of  flock  and  of  horse-hair,  second- 
hand clothing  in  a  very  last  stage  indeed,  incomplete  saddlery,  legless 
chairs,  toothless  saws,  odd  and  handleless  everythings,  tattered  prints,  old 
pictures,  stalls  of  worm-eaten  books,  in  partial  sets  or  odd  volumes,  rare 
however,  and  valuable  upon  occasions,  and  mutilated  wrecks  of  rich  MSS., 
the  evident  spoils  of  godless  revolution  from  plundered  public  library, 
or  pillaged  conventual  treasure;  cooking  going  busily  on  in  every 
direction ;  fried  fish  and  queer-looking  dishes  attracting  the  hungry ;  wine- 
shops thronged  with  boisterous,  convivial  groups,  mingling  with  huck- 
stering traffic  ;  and  the  picture  of  the  Feira  da  Ladra  is  pretty  well 
sketched  out.  This  campo  of  Sancta  Anna  is  generally  visited  by 
strangers,  for  the  narrow  streets  and  odd-looking  thoroughfares  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  is  to  Lisbon  what  the  Trianais  to  Seville  ;  it  is  the 
faubourg  or  stronghold  of  the  swarthy  sons  of  Ind — the  Bohemian, 
Ziegunier,  Cigano,  or  Gipsey,  as  in  the  several  countries  they  are  called. 
In  Lisbon  there  are  some  thousands  of  them,  of  that  wild  and  mysterious 
race  whose  origin  and  European  advent  have  defied  the  curious,  and 
been  an  unapproachable  puzzle  to  the  learned  for  ages,  who  in  all  lands 
live  the  same  singular  life,  practise  the  same  arts,  bear  the  same  impress, 
ever  restless  in  the  towns,  and  flying  to  the  way  side,  who 

In  sheltry  nooks  and  hollow  ways, 
Cheerily  pass  their  summer  days. 

p:ver  the  same,— few  countries  that  they  have  not  overran,  but  Portugal, 
and  more  especially  Spain,  may  be  considered  the  great  rendezvous  of  the 
race.  Upon  these  Tuesdays  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  camps  of  Sancta 
Anna,  in  full  glory,  gaudily  decked  out,  the  men  and  lads  in  the  fantastic 
Spanish  hat,  and  wrapped  up  in  the  many  and  lively  coloured  manta  ; 
the  women  and  the  girls  bedizened  with  taudry  finery,  and  glowing  in  the 
blaze  of  beads  and  copper  jewels  ;  for  the  wreck  of  what  was,  upon  a 
time,  a  regular  horse  fair,  is  still  held  on  the  Tuesday,  although  now  m 
the  universal  ruin  that  has  involved  everything  Portugese,  the  consequence 
of  miserable  civil  wars  and  mock  revolutions,  the  traffic  in  this  line  is  of  a 
most  meagre  description — a  spavined  horse  or  two,  a  few  wretched  mules, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  donkeys,  is  all  the  attraction  ;  but  it  collects  a  crowd, 
aff'ords  the  cigano  an  opportunity  for  juggle,  their  women  an  occasional 
job  of  fortune  telling,  and  they  are  supremely  happy.  The  exquisite 
beautv  of  their  children  is  universally  remarked,  while  lax  in  all  that  is 
otherwise  moral,  the  honour  of  the  women  is  singularly  beyond  reproach. 
A  few  vintems  or  pence  laid  out  in  an  old  book  or  two,  and  we  left  the 
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fair;  and  almost  immediately,  by  passing  under  a  tottering  archway,  came 
in  front  of  a  long  two  story  pile  of  building,  having  a  handsome,  though 
quaintly  sculptured,  chapel  in  the  centre.  We  were  before  the  Pago  da 
Rainha,  "  Palace  of  the  Queen, "the  retreat  and  residence, until  herdeath,  of 
poor  Catherine  of  Braganga,  the  widowed  queen  of  the  second  Charles  of 
England.  Over  the  principal  doorway,  deeply  cut  in  stone,  are  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  impaling  Braganoa,  while  the  stately  lion  and  theunicorn 
seem  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  mourn  the  desolation  and  ruin 
that  has  fallen  on  the  regal  edifice  since  the  spoilations  of  1834. 

The  building  is  fast  going  to  decay  ;  it  serves  now  for  quarters  for  a 
company  or  so  of  soldiers,  who  seem  to  delight,  unchecked,  in  a  wanton 
spirit  of  profitless  devastation — such  is  Portugal  now.  In  the  immediate 
neiglibourhood,  and  close  to  the  Sacavem  Gate,  is  a  handsome  convent, 
although  somewhat  in  ruins  ;  it  was  founded  also  by  Queen  Catherine, 
and  yet  retains  its  purpose  as  a  convent,  although  its  revenues  have  been 
seized  by  the  state,  and  confiscated.  Here,  too,  over  the  porch,  are  the 
English  royal  arms. 

Gossipping  o\'er  these  and  similar  matters,  the  conversation  happened 
to  turn  upon  a  somewhat  rare  and  curious  book  we  had  picked  up  in  the  fair, 
at  the  price  of  a  few  pence,  "the  Nobiliarchia  Portugueza,"  of  Villasboas, 
in  fact  an  old  Portuguese  Peerage.  "  Yes,"  said  the  old  priest,  "you'll  find 
something  to  interest  you  there,  for  not  a  few  of  ournoblest  houses  have  their 
origin  from  England,  the  Durmonts,  the  Almadas,  Paims,  Brandaons,  and 
Lencastres,  for  instance  ;  and  besides  which,  we  have  an  English  peerage 
or  two  vested  in  Portuguese  families,  that  perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of; 
and,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  be  passing  the  palace  of  one  of  these  very  nobles 
in  the  course  of  another  few  minutes  or  so  ;"  and  entering  a  large  open 
space  at  the  angle  of  a  cross  street  (the  Rua  dos  Anjos),  my  attention 
was  directed  to  what  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  high  mud  wall  than 
anything  else,  and  seemingly  the  boundary  of  a  garden  or  vineyard,  but 
on  coming  closer  might  be  seen  a  large  gateway,  but  filled  up,  covered 
with  escutcheons  and  blazonry,  and  the  remains  of  a  tower,  giving 
evidence  of  what  had  been,  and  like 

Ivy'd  arch,  or  pillar  lone, 
Pleaded  haughtily  for  glories  gone. 

"  This  wreck,"  said  the  Priest,  "  is  not  at  least  the  result  of  modern 
vandalism,  a  splendid  pile  stood  here,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake, it  was  the  palace  of  the  potent  family  of  the  Sousas-Macedo, 
Viscounts  of  Mesquitella,  and  Barons  of  Mullingar,  in  your  English 
Peerage  ;  the  work  in  your  hand  will  tell  you  something  of  the  family, 
and  should  you  be  credulous,  and  you  seem  to  be,  upon  the  point,  I  will 
give  you  the  history  of  the  English  Peerage,  how  it  came  to  be  conferred, 
and  in  whom  it  is  now  vested." 

It  is  to  information  derived  from  the  erudite  and  antiquarian  Padre, 
that  the  readers  of  the  "  St.  James's  Magazine, have  now  to  learn  the 
origin,  the  descent,  and  in  whom  isvested  this 
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Dom  John,  the  fourth  King  of  Portugal,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
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allies  of  our  unfortunate  monarch,  Charles  the  First,  and  in  his  time  was 
accredited  to  the  English  court  as  ambassador. 

DoM  Antonio  de  Sousa  de  Macedo,  representative  of  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  Portugal,  and  who  remained  at  his  post  long  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war,  accompanying  the  kmg  through  many 
of  the  changes  of  the  war,  and  during  this  period  rendermg  miportant 
services  to  the  roval  cause,  so  much  so  that  the  personal  security  of  the  am- 
bassador was  risked,  and  his  life  endangered  upon  more  than  one  occasion. 
Eventually  Dom  Antonio  returned  to  Portugal,  and  was  elevated  by 
Alphonso  the  Sixth,  King  John  the  Fourth's  son  and  successor,  to  the  post 
of  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Kingdom,  which  important  post 
he  filled  for  several  years  with  highest  honour  and  distinction.  Dom 
Antonio  was  also  a  Commendador  da  Ordem  de  Christo,  or  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Christ,  in  those  times  a  decoration  of  highest 
distinction.  Upon  the  death  of  Dom  Antonio  he  was  succeeded  m  his 
vast  hereditary  possessions,  by  his  eldest  son  Dom  Luiz  Gon9alo  de 
Sousa  de  Macedo,  also  a  commander  of  the  order  of  Christ.  By 
King  Alphonso  he  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Barao  da 
Ilha  Grande  de  Joannes,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Brazil,  and  in  his  day  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Portugal.  Upon  the 
restoration  in  England,  Charles  the  Second,  desirous  of  marking  in  a  most 
special  manner  the  estimation  in  which  the  services  of  the  father  to  the 
martyred  Charles  the  First  were  esteemed,  passed  a  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal,  creating  the  son,  Dom  Luiz  Gonsalo  an  English  Peer,  by 
the  style  and  title  of  Baron  of  Mullingar,  the  original  of  which  patent 
is  still  guarded  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Mesquitella.  The  patent 
runs  as  follows,  and  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  original  parchment. 

Carolus  Dei  gratia  Magnge  Britannise  -Francise  et  Hibernise  Rex  Fidei 
Defensor  &c.  Omnibus  et  singulis  ad  quos  prsesentes  Literse  peryenermt 
salutem.  Cum  Antonius  de  Souag  Nobils  Lusitanus  Serenissimi  ac 
Potentissimi  Principis  Joannis  quarti  PortugallijB  Regis  m  Anglia  Residens, 
multis  abhinc  unis  (cum  maxime  flagrarent  insani  et  prsecipites  _  Regnorum 
Nostrorum  motus)  PatriNostro  beatissimse memoriae  utilissimam  gratissimamque 
operam  navaret  et  difficillimis  illis  temporibus  Regium  Nomen  inter  Rebelles 
(etiam  non  sine  summo  capitis  periculo)  fortiter  asserere  et  vmdicare  auderet ; 
tam  singularia  officia  constantite  et  atfectus  erga  Coronam  Britannicam  prsestita 
sine  ahquo  honoris  et  gratitudinis  indicio  ex  parte  Nostra  prgeterire  noluimus, 
sed  paterna  merita  saltern  in  persona  filii  ejus  agnoscere,  et  honesta  ahqua 
benignitatis  Nostrge  tessera  condecorare  sequum  duximus  :  Sciatis  igitur  quod 
Nos  pro  Regia  Nostra  potestate,  ex  mero  motu,  certa  scientia,  et  gratia  Nostra 
speciali ;  Ludovicum  Gonzalum  de  Souga  prsedicti  Antonii  filmm  creavimus 
constituimus  et  fecimus  ac  per  prsesentes  Literas  crearaus,  constituimus  et 
facimus  Baronem  de  Molingaria  ipsumque  et  hseredes  masculos  ab  ipso  legitime 
progenitos  titulo  Baronis  de  Molingaria  in  perpetuum  gaudere  vojumus,  una 
cum  omnibus  juribus,  privilegiis  et  prseminentiis  ad  dictum  Baronis  honorem 
gradumque  pertinentibus,  ita  pleno  amplo  et  absolute  modo  ut  ulh  ahi  Barones 
gaudent  vel  gavisi  sunt.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  prsesentibus  hisce  Literis 
Sigillum  Nostrum  apponi  fecimus.  Dat'  e  Palatio  Nostro  Westmonast,  vicesimo 
octavo  die  Junii  anno  Domini  Millesimo  sexcentesimo  sexagesimo  primo  et 
Regni  Nostri  decimotertio. — Carolus  R. — L.  S. 

To  Dora  Luis  Gongalo,  Lord  Mullingar,  succeeded  his  eldest  son, 
Dom  Antonio  de  Sousa  de  Macedo — also  a  commander  of  the  order  of 
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Christ,  Barao  da  Ilha  Grande  de  Joannes,  wlio  in  his  turn  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son, 

DoM  Luiz  DE  SousA  DE  Macedo,  as  third  Baron,  commander  of  the 
order  of  Christ,  a  Lieut. -General  in  the  Royal  Armies,  Barao  da  Ilha 
Grande  de  Joannes,  but  who  was  further  elevated  in  the  peerage  by 
King  Joseph  in  the  year  1754,  being  created  Visconde  de  Mesquitella. 
This  nobleman  died  without  male  issue,  the  English  barony  consequently 
of  Mullingar  became  vested  in  the  male  representative  of  Dom  Luis 
Gon^alo,  the  first  peer,  while,  according  to  the  law  regulating  peerage 
succession  in  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  honours  of  the  house  devolved 
upon  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  peer. 

Dona  Maria  Joze  de  Sousa  de  Macedo,  Viscondessa  de  Mesquitella 
and  Baroneza  da  Ilha  Grande  de  Joannes  who  married,  Dom  Joze,  Fran- 
cisco da  Costa,  Sousa,  e  Albuquerque,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  royal 
household  (ofiicial-Mor),  Commander  of  the  order  of  Aviz,  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Algarve  ;  and,  dying,  was  succeeded 
by  her  eldest  son, 

X^OM  Luiz  da  Costa  e  Sousa  de  Macedo  e  Albuquerque,  raised  by 
jlting  John  VI.,  in  1818,  to  the  title  of  Conde,  and  is  the  present  Count 
of  Mest[uitella.  The  Count  is  official  Mor  da  Coroa,  Commander  of  the 
order  of  Aviz,  and  comptroller  of  the  household  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Infanta  Dona  Isabel  Maria,  formerly  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  eldest 
sister  of  his  Majesty  Dom  Miguel,  Primeiro.  This  nobleman,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  and  emulous  of  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  his 
ancient  line,  sided  in  the  late  civil  contest,  and  was  firm  to  the  last 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  Ex-King  Dom  Miguel  ;  and  his  name  is  one  of 
the  foremost  on  the  list  of  peers  and  gentlemen,  who,  in  that  unhappy 
struggle,  sacrificed  all  for  loyalty  and  duty,  and  preserved  untarnished 
the  honour  of  a  loftily  descended  house. 

We  were  at  the  city  gates,  a  more  rural  saunter  invited,  and  we 
bent  our  way  in  the  direction  of  Bella  Yista,  literally  cleaving  a  way 
through  corn-fields,  and  vines,  and  flowers,  until  a  snugly-  ensconced  little 
venda  or  wine-house,  with  its  bough  swinging  at  the  door,  and  its  pro- 
mise of  rustic  cheer  made  us  resolve  on  testing  the  "  bush"  and  an  hour's 
repose.  Our  peerage  story  told,  our  day's  gossipping  ended.  But  should 
our  first  walk  then  have  sufficient  attraction  to  the  reader,  we  may,  in 
another  number,  take  a  different  route,  and  tell  how  we  sped  in  our  hunt 
after  historic  sites,  and  what  we  saw  of  ruins  and  of 


"  Ivied  tower  and  fane." 
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At  first  the  government  of  counties  was  directly  exercised  by  the  earl  or  count  under 
whose  iurisdiction  they  were  placed ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  dignity  and  the  duty 
became  separated,  till  the  attendance  of  the  earl  at  court  rendered  it  necessary  to  impose 
the  executive  functions  of  the  office  upon  a  deputy  permanently  residing  withm  the 
county.  This  deputy  is  the  vice-comes,  sheritf,  slurieve,  or  shire-reeve.  The  civil 
admimstration  of  the  county  has  long  devolved  upon  this  officer,  but  he  soon  became 
independent  of  the  comes  or  earl ;  and  though  stiU  in  Latin  styled  vice-corms,  he  receives 
the  charge  of  the  county  under  letters  patent  direct  from  the  Sovereign.  The  shrievalty 
is  held  only  for  a  year,  nor  can  any  man  who  has  served  the  office  be  appointed  a 
second  time  within  three  years.  Anciently  the  freeholders  chose  the  sheriff  m  those 
counties  where  the  office  was  not  hereditary.  The  city  of  London  nonunates  the 
sheriffs  of  Middlesex;  two  individuals  are  appointed  by  the  city,  as  bhentts  ot 
London  and  Middlesex  :  yet  they  constitute  but  one  officer,  and  if  either  should  die,  the 
other  cannot  act  without  a  coUeague.  In  his  judicial  capacity  the  Sheriff  presides  at  the 
county  court,  and  by  him  aU  county  meetiags  are  summoned;  the  elections  ot  the 
county  members  and  of  the  coroners  are  conducted  by  him,  and  he  makes  a  return  of  those 
duly  elected.  He  is  unable,  however,  to  try  any  criminal  offence,  and  cannot  act  as  an  ordi- 
nary iustice  of  the  peace  during  his  tenure  of  office.  As  a  keeper  of  the  queen's  peace,  he 
is  strictly  the  first  man  in  the  county,  and  superior  to  every  noble  withm  the  shire.  In  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  he  is  armed  with  ample  powers,  and  for  his  assistance  he  may 
command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him  ;  these  form  the  posse  comitatus  or 
power  of  the  county.  In  his  ministerial  capacity  he  executes  aU  writs  and  other  process 
directed  to  him  from  the  courts  ;  he  summons  and  returns  the  jury  for  aU  trials,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  judgment  of  all  courts,  civil  or  criminal,  from 
the  exaction  of  farthing  damages  to  the  execution  of  capital  punishment.  As  the  queen  s 
baiHff  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  in  his  especial  custody ;  he  must  seize  all  lands 
devolving  on  the  Crown  by  attainder  or  escheat,  levy  aU  fines,  take  charge  of  all  waifs, 
strays,  &c. — Dodd  on  Dignifies. 


Bedfordshire.— KicHARD  Thomas 
Gilpin,  Esq.,  of  Hockliffe  Grange,  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Bed- 
fordshire Militia.  The  family  of  Gil- 
pin, of  Hockliffe  Grange,  claims  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Gil- 
pin, of  Westmoreland,  of  which  was 
the  famous  Bernard  Gilpin,  rector  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  and  Church  Reformers 
of  his  time.  The  grandfather  of  the 
present  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilpin, 
Thomas  Gilpin,  Esq.,  was  High  Sheriff 
in  1752.  Col.  Gilpin  married  in  1831 
Louisa,  dau.  of  Gen.  Gore  Browne,  of 
Weymouth. 

Arms.    Or.  a  boar  passant  sa. 

Crest.  Three  spears,  one  in  pale  and 
two  in  saltire  or.  headed  arg.  tied  with  a 
scroll  bearing  for 

Motto.    Une  foy  mes  me. 


Berkshire.— Robert  Allfrey, 
Esq.,  of  Wokefield  Park.  This  gentle- 
man, a  county  Magistrate,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Edward  Allfrey,  Esq.,  of 
Salehurst,  in  Sussex,  and  Banstead,  in 
Surrey,  by  Margaret,  his  wife,  dau. 
of  Robert  Shedden,  Esq.,  of  Gower- 
street,  descends  from  an  ancient  family 
long  settled  in  the  county  of  Sussex  as 
shewn  by  the  Heraldry  Visitations. 
Mr.  Allfrey  was  bom  10th  Oct.,  1809, 
and  is  married  to  Caroline,  dau.  of 
William  Hobson,  Esq. 

Arms.  Per  fesse  sa.  and  erm.,  a  pale 
counterchanged,  three  ostrich's  heads 
erased  arg.  gorged  with  crowns  and  lines 
or. 

Crest.  An  ostrich's  head  and  neck, 
gorged  with  a  crown  as  in  the  arms, 
between  two  ostrich  feathers  arg. 

Buckinghamshire. — William  Sel- 
BY  Lowndes,  Esq.,  of  Whaddon  Hall,, 
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The  family  of  Lowndes,  one  of  great 
influence  and  extensive  landed  property, 
is  separated  into  three  leading  branches 
— the  first  represented  by  William 
Selby  Lowndes,  Esq.,  of  Whaddon 
and  Winslow;  the  second,  by  William 
Francis  Lowndes  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
Bright  well  Park,  co.  Oxford  ;  and  the 
third,  by  William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  of 
Chesham,  who  served  as  High  Sheriff 
in  1848.  The  founder  of  the  House 
in  Buckinghamshire  was  William 
Lowndes,  a  scion  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Lowndes  of  Leigh  Hall,  in  Cheshire. 
He  purchased  Winslow  early  in  the 
16th  century,  and  there  settled.  His 
great  grandson  was  the  celebrated 
William  Lowndes,  Esq.,  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  ;  to  whom  the  nation 
is  indebted  for  having  originated  the 
Fuiiding  System.  In  requital  of  his 
public  services,  Queen  Anne  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the 
Land  Kevenue,  with  an  augmentation 
to  his  arms.  The  present  High  Sheriff 
of  Bucks  has  inherited  the  high  honor 
of  quartering  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Plantagenet. 

Arms,  Arg.  fretty  az.  the  interlacings 
each  charged  with  a  bezant  on  a  canton 
gu.  a  leopard's  head  erased  at  the  neck  or. 

Crest.  A  leopard's  head,  as  in  the  arms, 
gorged  with  a  laurel  branch  ppr. 

CAMBRIDaESHIRE  and  HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE.— John  Vipan,  Esq.,  of 
Sutton. 

Cheshire. — Sir  Arthur  Ingram 
Aston,  G-.C  B.,  of  Aston.  The  Astons 
of  Aston,  were  an  eminent  knightly 
family,  for  a  long  series^  of  generations 
one  of  the  first  consideration  in  the 
palatinate  of  Chester,  allied  by  mar- 
riages with  heiresses  to  the  Buttons 
of  Halton,  the  Massys  of  Horton,  the 
Harewells  of  Shotery,  &c.  The  repre- 
sentative, temp.  Charles  L,  Sir  Thomas 
Aston  of  Aston,  was  a  gallant  cavalier 
comm;;nder,  and  obtained  a  baronetcy 
from  his  royal  Master  The  eventual 
heiress,  Catherine  Aston,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Hervey,  D.D., 
fourth  son  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Bristol, 
succeeded  to  the  estates  at  the  decease 
of  her  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 
Bart.,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  and  they 
"•  are  now  enjoyed  by  her  descendant 


and  representative.  Sir  Arthur  In- 
gram Aston,  Gr.C.B.,  the  present  High 
Sheriff  of  Cheshire,  formerly  so  well 
known  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court 
of  Spain. 

Arms,  Per  chev.  sa.  and  arg. 

Crest,  An  ass's  head,  ppr. 

Motto,  Pret  d'accomplir. 

Cumberland. — Thomas  Salkeld, 
Esq.,  of  Holm  Hill.  The  Salkelds, 
formerly  seated  at  Little  Salkeld,  Cor- 
by, and  Whitehall,  co.  Cumberland,  and 
Ross.  gill,  in  Westmoreland,  are  of 
very  ancient  lineage  and  high  county 
consideration.  Greorge  Salkeld,  who 
sold  the  ancient  family  residence  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  war,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  elder 
branch. 

Arms.  Yert,  fretty  arg. 

Derbyshire. — Robt.  Arkwright, 
Esq.,  of  Sutton,  second  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of 
Willersley  Castle,  co.  Derby,  who 
served  as  High  Sheriff  in  1801,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Spinning  Frame. 
Sir  Richard  was  Sheriff  in  1787.  The 
present  Robert  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of 
Sutton,  born  in  1783,  married  Frances 
Crawford,  daughter  of  Stephen  George 
Kemble,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  and  has 
issue. 

Arms.  On  a  mount  vert,  a  cotton  tree 
fructed  ppr.  on  a  chief  az.  betw.  two  be- 
zants an  inescntcheon  of  the  field,  charged 
with  a  bee  volant  ppr. 

Crest.  An  eagle  rising  or.  in  its  beak  an 
inescutcheon  pendant  by  a  ribbon,  gules, 
thereon  a  hank  of  cotton  or. 

Devonshire. — William  Arundell 
Yeo,  Esq.,  of  Fremington.  The 
family  of  Yeo,  anciently  seated  at 
Heanton  Sachville,Hatherleigh,Huish, 
&c.,  CO.  Devon,  is  stated  to  have  been 
previously  settled  at  Tre  Yeo,  in  the 
parish  of  Launcelles,  Cornwall.  The 
heiress  of  the  senior  line  married  Flenry 
RoUe,  Esq.,  and  is  now  represented  by 
Lord  Clinton.  A  younger  branch  still 
exists,  and  its  head  is  the  present  High 
Sheriff,  William  ArundellYeo,  Esq., 
of  Fremington,  whose  mother  was  heir  - 
ess of  Arundell  of  Tr  evelver  inCornwall, 
descended  from  a  scion  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  name.    To  the  estate  of 
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jFremington,  Mr.  Arundell  Yeo  suc- 
ceeded in  1839,  at  the  decease  of  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Acland  Barbor. 
t  Arms.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a 
jchev.  between  thi'ee  mallards  sa.  for.  Yeo  ; 
2nd  and  3rd,  sa.  six  martlets  arg.  3,  2,  and 
1.  for.  Arundell. 
Crest  A  peacock  ppr. 

DOKSETSHIRE.  —  HeNRY  EALPH 

WiLLETT,  Esq.,  of  Merly  House, 
Wimborne  Minster. 

Durham.  —  Egbert  Hildyard, 
Esq.,  of  Horsley. 

Essex. — Thomas  Burch  Western, 
Esq.,  of  Felix  Hall,  co.  Essex,  and 
Tattingstone  Place,  Suffolk,  a  Magis- 
trate for  both  counties,  and  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  latter.  Of  the 
family  of  Western,  sprung  from  I  We 
Sterne,  who  came  from  Holland,  and 
settled  in  England,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  three  brothers,  Samuel, 
Thomas,  and  Maximilian,  of  whom  the 
eldest  is  represented,  in  the  female 
line,  by  Lord  Bateman  ;  the  second  was 
great  grandfather  of  the  late  Charles 
Callis  Western,  Lord  Western  ;  and 
the  third  was  great  great  grandfather 
of  the  present  Thomas  Burch  Western, 
Esq.,  the  High  Sheriff  oi  Essex,  who 
is  married  to  Margaret  Lsetitia, 
daughter  of  William  Bushby,  Esq., 
of  Kirkmichael,  county  Dumfries,  and 
has  issue. 

Arms.  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  sa, 
a  chev.  between  two  crescents,  and  a 
trefoil  slipped  in  base  or.  for  Western. 
Second  and  third,  quarterly  arg.  and  az. 
on  a  bend  gu.  three  martlets  or.  for  Le 
Gros. 

Crest.  A  demi  Hon  rampant  or.  hold- 
ing in  his  paw  a  trefoiled  shpped  vert. 

Mottoes.  Nec  temere  nec  timide  ;  and 
above  the  crest,  Principiis  obsta; 

Gloucestershire. — Thomas  Gam- 
bier  Parry,  Esq.,  of  Highnam  Court, 
only  son  of  thelate  Richard  Parry,  Esq., 
Governor  of  Bencoolen,  by  Mary 
Gambler,  his  wife,  neice  of  Lord 
Gambler,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Parry,  Esq.,  of  Banstead  Manor 
House,  Surrey.  Highnam  Court, 
which  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  now 
possesses,  was  formerly  the  fine  old 
seat  of  the  Guise  family.  Mr.  Parry 
was  born  22d  Feb.  1816,  and  married 

3th  of  August,  1839,  Anna  Maria 


Isabella,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Fynes 
Clinton,  Esq.,  of  Welwyn,  Herts,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Lincoln. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  fesse  between  three  loz- 
enges sa. 

Crest.    Three  battle  axes  erect  ppr. 
Motto.  Tu  ne  cede  malis 


Herefordshire.— James  Cheese, 
Esq.,  of  Huntington,  a  county  Magis- 
trate. The  family  is  of  respectability 
in  Herefordshire.  The  present  High 
Sheriff  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Edmund  Cheese,  Esq.,  of  Eidge- 
bourne,  Kmgton,  by  Mary,  his  wife, 
dau.  and  heir  of  James  Watkins,  Esq., 
of  Clifford,  CO.  Hereford,  descended 
from  the  Watkins'  of  Breconshire. 
He  was  born  2d  Oct.,  1798,  and  mar- 
ried 31st  Oct.,  1821,  Anne  Bisse,  dau. 
of  Jolin  Cowper,  Esq.,  son  of  Launcelot 
Cowper,  an  eminent  Merchant  of  the 
city  of  Bristol. 

Arms,  Az.  a  lion  rampant  or.  quar- 
terly with  Watkins,  viz.,  gu.  a  chev.  betw. 
three  spears'  heads  embrued  arg. 

Crest.  A  lion's  head  erased  or. 

Herts. — Fulke  Southwell  Gre- 
VILLE,  Esq.,  of  North  Myms  Place, 
second  son  of  Algernon  Greville,  Esq., 
by  Caroline,  his  wife,  dau.  of  the  late 
Su*  Bellingham  Graham,  Bart.,  and 
great-great-grandson  of  Fulke  Greville, 
Esq.,  of  Wilbury,  Wilts,  author  of 
"  Maxims  and  Characters ;"  whose 
father,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Greville, 
was  second  son  of  Fulke,  fifth  Lord 
Brooke.  The  House  of  Greville  was 
founded  by  William  Greville,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  London,  temp.  Eichard  IT. 
described  in  his  epitaph  as  "  the  floAver 
of  Woolstaplers,"  but  its  greatness 
and  distinction  may  be  dated  from 
the  marriage,  temp.  Henry  YHL,  of 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Knt.  of  Milcote, 
with  Elizabetli  Willoughby,  the  richest 
heiress  then  in  England,  granddau,  of 
the  Lord  Brooke.  Of  this  union.  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  the  accomplished 
scholar,  and  courtier  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  the  grand- 
son. To  him  the  latter  monarch  gave 
Warwick  Castle,  with  its  dependencies, 
and  subsequently  the  Barony  of 
Brooke.  His  Lordship  lies  buried  in 
his  own  vault  in  the  great  Church  of 
Warwick  under  a  monument  he  had 
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erected  for  himself,  with  this  remark- 
able inscription  : — 

FULKB  GREVILLE, 
SERVANT  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
COUNCELLOR  TO  KING  JAMES, 
AND    FRIEND  TO  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 
TROPHJEUM  PECCATI. 

The  present  Mr.  Fulke  Southwell  Gre- 
ville  is  married  to  the  Lady  Rosa 
Nugent,  only  child  of  the  Marquess  of 
Westmeath. 

Arms.  Sa.  on  a  cross  engr.  or.  five 
pellets,  all  within  a  bordure  engr.  of  the 
second. 

Crest.  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  gu.  a 
swan,  wings  expanded  arg.  beaked  of  the 
first. 

Motto.    Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

Kent.— Matthew  Bell,  Esq., 
of  Bourne  House,  near  Canter- 
bury, son  of  the  late  John  Bell, 
Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  well- 
known  Queen's  Counsel — the  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  and  all  the  eminent  lawyers 
of  his  day.  His  native  county  was 
Westmoreland.  The  present  High 
Sheriff  is  married  to  Fanny,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Bigge,  Esq.,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Bigge,  of  Linden,  in  Nor- 
thumberland. 

Arms.  Sa.  on  a  chev.  between  three 
church  bells  arg.  as  many  lions'  heads 
C3uped  gu. 

Crest.    A  lion's  head  erased. 

Motto.    Lege  et  labore. 

Lancashire. — Clement  Royds, 
Esq.,  of  Mount  Falinge,  Rochdale,  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  county,  and 
a  Banker  at  Rochdale,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  James  Royds,  Esq.,  of  Mount 
Falinge.  He  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  —  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Yorkshire,  and 
has  issue. 

Arms.  Erm.  on  a  cross  engr.  gu.  be- 
tween four  lions  rampant,  a  spear  in  pale 
ppr.  between  four  bezants. 

Crest.  A  leopard  sejant  ppr.  bezants, 
resting  his  fore  paw  on  a  pheon. 

Motto.    Semper  paratus. 

Leicestershire.  — Thos.  Stokes, 
Esq.,  of  New  Parks. 

Lincolnshire.  —  Henry  Fane, 
Esq.,  of  Fulbeck  Hall. 

Arms.  Az.  three  dexter  gauntlets, 
backs  affronte,  or. 


Crest.    Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  ] 
bull's  head  arg.  pied  sa.  armed  of  the 
first,  charged  on  the  neck  with  a  rose  gu. 
barbed  and  seeded  ppr. 

Motto.    Ne  vile  fano. 

Monmouthshire.  —  Crawshay 
Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Lanthewy  Court,  a 
County  Magistrate,  and  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant, brother  of  Joseph  Baillie,  Esq., 
of  Glanusk  Park,  co.  Brecon, 
M.P.  The  families  of  Baillie  and 
Crawshay,  from  which  Mr.  Crawshay 
Baillie  descends  paternally  and  mater- 
nally, owe  their  immense  wealth  to 
the  iron  works  of  Cyfartha  and  Nant 
y  Glo. 

Arms.  Arg.  a  fesse  between  three 
martlets  gu.  charged  with  as  many  be- 
zants. 

Crest.  A  griffin  sejant  erm.,  wings  and 
fore  legs  or. 

Motto,  Libertas. 

Northumberland.— Sir  Walter 
Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of 
Wallington.  This  gentleman  whose 
family  possessed  the  Lordship  of  Tre 
Villion,  in  Cornwall,  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  Norman  Conquest,  re- 
sides generally  at  his  Somersetshire 
seat  of  Nettlecombe.  The  Northum- 
berland property  comes  to  him  through 
his  great-grandmother  Julia,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  Bt., 
of  Calverley,  and  sister  and  heir  of 
Sir  Walter  Calverley  Blackett,  Bart. 
The  mansion  of  Wallington  is  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  north. 
The  old  Tower  owed  its  erection  to 
the  Strothers ;  the  stone  house  adjoin- 
ing was  added  by  the  Fenwicks,  and 
the  present  edifice  arose  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Sir  William  Blackett.  In 
border  song,  this  noble  residence  fre- 
quently occurs  :  and  is  invariably 
given  precedence  of  its  neighbours  : — 

"  Harnham  was  headless^  Bradford,  breadless, 
Shaftoe  picked  at  the  craw ; 
Capheaton  was  a  wee  bonny  place, 
But  Wallington  banged  them  a'." 

Arms.  Gu.  a  demi  horse,  ar.  hoofed 
and  maned,  or.  issuing  out  of  water  in 
base,  ppr. 

Crest.  Two  arms  counter-embowed, 
ppr.  habited  az.,  holding  in  the  hands  a 
bezant. 

Supporters.  Two  Dolphins. 
Motto.    Tinre  Trieth  Troth. 
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Norfolk — Edward  Roger  Pratt, 
Esq.,  of  Ryston,  the  representative  of 
an  old  county  family,  which  possessed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  estate 
and  manor  of  Carles  in  Hockwold,  and 
shortly  after  obtained  Ryston,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Walter  Gy- 
lour,  Esq.,  of  that  place.  Sir  Roger 
Pratt,  who  was  knighted  by  King 
Charles  II.,  for  his  exertions  after  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  in  rebuilding  the 
city  of  London,  in  concert  with  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  was  a  scion  of  the 
Ryston  family.  The  present  High 
Sheriff  is  grandson  of  the  late  Edward 
Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Ryston,  by  Blanche, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
Bart.,  and  great-grandson  of  Roger 
Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Ryston,  by  Henrietta, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Davers, 
Bart.,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  one  of  the 
coheirs  of  Thomas,  last  Lord  Jermyn. 

Arms.  Ar.  on  a  chev.  sa.  between 
two  ogresses,  each  charged  with  a  mart- 
let of  the  first  in  chief,  and  an  ogress  in 
base,  charged  with  a  ':refoil  slipped  ar. 
three  mascles  or  quartering  Gylouk,  viz. 
sa.  on  a  chev.  ar.  between  three  pewitts' 
heads  erased  erm.  beaked  gu.  as  many 
annulets  of  the  field. 

Crest.  Between  a  branch  of  oak,  and 
another  of  pine,  each  fructed  or.  a  wolf's 
head,  per  pale  ar.  and  sa.  gorged  with  a 
collar,  charged  with  three  roundels,  all 
counterchanged,  largued  and  erased  gu. 

Motto.    Rident  florentia  prata. 

Northamptonshire.  —  William 
Bruce  Stopford,  Esq.,  of  Drayton 
House,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Richard  Bruce  Stopford,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  who  was  brother  of  the  late, 
and  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Cour- 
town.  The  estate  of  Drayton,  Mr. 
Stopford  possesses  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Caroline  Harriet,  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Hon  George  Germain,  which  lady 
succeeded  to  it  on  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  Charles,  last  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Arms.  Az.  three  lozenges  or.  between 
nine  cross  crosslets  of  the  last.  An  Es- 
cutcheon of  PRETENCE  for  SaCKVILLB 
and  Germain  quarterly. 

Crest.    A  wivern  vert. 

Motto.    Patriae  infelici  fidelis. 

Notts.— The  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Strutt,  of  Kingston  Hall,  son  of  the 
late  William  Strutt,  Esq.,  of  St.  Helen's 
House,  Derby,  F.R.S.,  by  Barbara,  his 
wife,  dau.  of  Thomas  Evans,  Esq.  and 


grandson  of  Jedidiah  Strutt,  Esq.,  wiio 
joined  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  the 
great  speculations  and  inventions  which 
raised  both  to  wealth,  and  have  proved 
a  source  of  national  power.  The  Right 
Hon.  E.  Strutt,  long  M  P.  for  Derby, 
was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Railways  in  1846,  and  made  a  Privy 
Councillor.  He  was  born  in  1801, 
and  married,  in  1837,  Emily,  youngest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Otter,  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

Arms.  Sa.  a  chev.  erminois,  betw.  three 
cross  crosslets  fitchee,  or. 

Crest.  A.  dexter  arm  erect,  couped  at 
the  elbow,  habited  sa.  cuff  erminois, 
charged  on  the  sleeve  with  a  cross 
crosslet  fitchee  or.,  holding  in  the  hand 
ppr.  a  roll  of  parchment  of  the  last. 

Motto.   Propositi  tenax, 

Oxfordshire. — Henry  Hall,  Esq. 
of  Barton. 

Rutlandshire.— The  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Middleton  Noel,  of  Ketton, 
fifth  son  of  the  late  Baroness  Barham, 
and  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Gainsborough.  In  1838,  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Rutlandshire,  at  the  decease 
of  his  father,  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart., 
but  resigned  his  seat  in  1840.  In  1839, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Rutland  militia.  The  Noels  have 
for  ages  been  of  eminence.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Andrew  Noel, 
of  Dalby,  the  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Campden,  lived  in  such  magnificence 
as  to  vie  with  noblemen  of  the  largest 
fortunes.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  his  royal  mistress,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted ;  but  the  expenses  he  became 
involved  in,  occasioned  the  sale  of  his 
fine  manor  of  Dalby,  and  the  following 
distich,  which  the  Queen  made  on  the 
occasion : — 

"  The  word  of  denial,  and  letter  of  fifty, 
Is  that  gentleman's  name  who  will  never  be 
thrifty." 

Arms.    Or.  fretty  gu.  a  canton  erm. 
Crest.   A  buck  at  gaze,  arg.  attired  or. 
Motto.   Tout  bien  ou  rien. 

Shropshire.  —  Ralph  Merrick 
Leeke,  Esq.,  of  Longford.  The 
Leekes  have  been  of  importance  in  the 
county  of  Salop  for  several  centuries, 
and  their  pedigree  can  be  authentically 
traced  from  Ralph  Leeke,  of  Ludlow, 
living  in  1334,  whose  seal  exhibits  the 
same  arms  as  are  still  borne  by  the 
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family.  Mr.  R.  M.  Leeke's  grand- 
father, Ralph  Leeke,  Esq.,  served  as 
High  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  in  1796. 

Arms.  At.  on  a  chief  gu.,  a  fleur-de-lis 
or.,  over  all  a  bend.  engr.  az. 

Crest.  A  leg  couped  at  the  thigh  ar. 
charged  with  two  fleur-de-lis. 

Motto.  Agendo  gnaviter. 

SOMERSTSHIRE.  —  LanGLEY  St. 

Albyn,  Esq.,  of  Alfoxton.  This  gen- 
tleman, whose  patronymic  is  Gravenor, 
succeeded  to  the  estates  in  Somer- 
set and  Devon,  of  his  paternal  great 
uncle,  the  Revd.  Lancelot  St.  Albyn, 
M.A.,  and  assumed,  by  royal  licence, 
the  surname  and  arms  of  St.  Albyn 
only.  The  family,  from  which  he 
derives,  and  of  which  he  is  now  the 
representative,  became  established  at 
Alfoxton  on  the  marriage  in  1439  of 
John  St.  Albyn,  Esq.,  of  Paracombe 
(a  descendant  of  the  Norman,  St. 
Albine),  with  Joan,  dau.  and  heir  of 
Richard  Popham,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Langley  St.  Albyn  was  born  13th 
Aug.  1785,  and  married  10th.  Feb. 
1810,  Frances,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  L.  H.  Luxton,  of  Ash  Priors, 
CO.  Somerset. 

Arms.  Erm.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  bezants. 

Crest.  A  wolf  sejant  erm.  collar, 
ring,  and  line  reflexed  over  the  back  or. 

Motto.    Deus  meus  dux  mens. 

Southampton,  Co. — Joseph  Mar- 
TiNEATj,  Esq.,  of  Basing  Park,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  John  Martmeau,  Esq. 
of  Stamford  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  a  near 
relative  of  Miss  Martineau,  the  distin- 
guished writer.  He  purchased  Basing 
Park  from  Sir  Thos.  B.  Lethbridge, 
Bart,  in  1835. 

Arms.  Paly  of  six,  or.  and  gu. ;  on  a 
fesse  of  the  last  three  roses  ar . 

Crest.    A  martin  ppr. 

Staffordshire. — Josiah  Spode, 
Esq.,  of  Armitage  Park. 

Suffolk. — Sir  Thomas  Rokewode 
Gage,  Bart  of  Hengrave  Hall.  The 
Gages  of  Hengrave  are  a  branch  of 
the  noble  House  of  Gage  of  Firle, 
springing  from  Sir  Edward  Gage  (3rd 
son  of  Sir  John  Gage,  Bt,,  of  Firle), 
who  inherited  from  his  mother  Lady 
Penelope  D'Arcy,  dau.  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas  Earl  Rivers,  the  estate 
of   Hengrave.     The  present  High 


Sheriff,  who  is  8th  Baronet  of  his 
family,  was  born  in  1810,  and  assumed 
the  additional  surname  and  arms  of 
Rokewoode,  by  sign  manual,  in  1843, 
under  the  will  of  his  uncle,  John 
Gage  Rokewoode,  Esq.,  of  Coldham 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

Arms.  Gironny  of  four  az.  and  arg. 
a  salt  ire  gu. 

Crest.    A  ram  passant  arg.  armed  or. 

Surrey. — James  William  Fresh- 
field,  Esq.,  of  Moor  Place,  Betch- 
worth.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
formerly  head  of  the  eminent  legal  firm 
which  bears  his  name,  and  has  been  so 
long  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  baronial  family  of  Frescheville. 

Arms.  Az.  a  bend,  between  six  escal- 
lops ar. 

Crest.  A  demi-angel  issuing  from  a 
wreath,  ppr.  Crined  and  winged  or.  on 
the  head  a  cross  form^e  of  the  last,  vested 
in  pale,  and  the  arms  in  armour,  ppr., 
holding  in  both  hands  an  arrow  in  bend, 
or.,  feathered  and  headed  ar. 

Sussex. — George  Campion  Court - 
HOPE,  Esq.,  of  Whiligh.  The  Court- 
hopes  are  an  old  Sussex  family,  and 
gave  a  Sheriff  to  the  county,  3rd 
William  and  Mary,  when  George 
Courthope  was  appointed. 

Arms.  Arg,  a  fesse  az.  between  three 
estoiles  of  six  points  sa. 

Crest.  A  demi  stag  salient  gu.  attired 
and  charged  with  three  estoiles  or. 

Warwickshire. — Darwin  Galton, 
Esq.,  of  Edstone,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  Tertius  Galton,  Esq.,  of  Dud- 
deston  House,  co.Warwick,  by  Fran- 
ces Anne  Violetta,  eldest  dau.  of  Eras- 
mus Darwin  M.D.,  the  poet.  He 
possesses  Edstone  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  and  co-heir 
of  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 

Arms,  Erm.  on  a  fesse  engr.  gu.  betw. 
six  fleur-de-lis  of  the  second,  an  eagle's 
head  erased,  arg.  between  two  bezants. 

Crest.  On  a  mount  vert,  an  eagle  erm. 
looking  up  at  the  sun  or.  its  claw  resting 
on  a  fleur-de-lis  gu. 

Motto.    Gaudet  luce 

Wiltshire.  —  Henry  Gaisford 
GiBBS  Ludlow,  Esq.,  of  Heywood 
House.  The  family  of  Ludlow,  of 
Heywood,  traces  its  descent  from  the 
same  source  as  the  famous  Republican 
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General,  Edmund  Ludlow,  Grovernor 
General  of  Ireland,  who  died  at  Vevay, 
in  Switzerland,  in  1693.  The  present 
High  Sheriff  is  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Abraham  Ludlow,  Esq.,  and  Susanna, 
his  wife,  only  child  and  heir  of  Gaisford 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  Heywood  House.  He 
was  born  11th  Aug.,  1809,  and  married 
27th  Aug.,  1833,  Fanny,  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Clerk,  Esq.,  of  Padworth 
House,  Berks 

Arms.  Arg.  a  chev.  sa.  between  three 
bears'  heads  eased  ppr. 

Crest.  First  a  lion  rampt,,  and  second 
a  dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour,  holding 
in  the  hand  a  battle-axe  ppr. 

Motto.  Nee  temere  nec  timide. 

Worcestershire. — John  Gregory 
Watkins,  Esq.,  of  Woodfield,  the 
representative  of  a  highly  respectable 
family  which  came  originally  from 
Brecknockshire,  and  settled  in  Wor- 
cestershire about  the  year  1630. 
His  father,  the  late  John  Watkins, 
Esq.,  of  Woodfield,  succeeded  in  1789 
to  the  estates  of  his  kinsman,  Gre- 
gory Watkins,  Esq.,  of  Hagley,  and 
died  in  1837.  Mr.  Watkins,  who 
is  a  County  Magistrate,  was  born  4th 
June,  1803,  and  married  9th  Sept., 
1834,  Eliz.  Eandle,  only  dau.  of  John 
Parker,  Esq;,  of  Balsall  Heath. 

Arms.  Az.  on  a  chev.  between  three 
escallops  arg.  as  many  leopards'  faces 
jessant  de  lis,  gu. 


Crest.  A  talbot's  head  arg.  erased  and 
gorged  with  a  collar  of  cinquefoils  gu. 
Motto.    Ffyddlawn  Beunydd. 

Yorkshire.  —  William  Rutson, 
Esq.,  of  Newby  Wiske,  and  Nunning- 
ton,  co.York,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding.  The 
family  of  Rutson,  was  resident  at  Ken- 
dal, CO.  Westmoreland,  during  the  17th 
century,  of  which  town,  Robert  Rutson 
son  of  William  Rutson  and  Agnes 
Osliff,  his  wife,  served  as  Mayor  in 
1752.  His  son,  William  Rutson,  Esq., 
also  filled  the  same  office,  in  1773 :  he 
died  4th  April,  1793,  leaving  by  Eliza- 
beth Calton,  his  wife,  a  son  and  suc- 
cessor, William  Calton  Rutson,  Esq., 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
who  m.  16th  Dec,  1790,  Frances,  only 
child  of  Simon  Wrather,  Esq.,  and 
Margaret  Beckwith,  his  wife,  and 
died  26th  March,  1817,  leaving  sur- 
viving issue,  a  dau.,  Fanny,  wife  of 
Wm.  James,  Esq.,  of  Barrock  Park, 
Cumberland,  and  a  son,  the  present 
William  Rutson,  Esq.,  of  Newby 
Wiske,  and  Nunnmgton,  who  married 
17th  February,  1825,  Charlotte  Mary, 
dau.  of  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  and  has 
three  surviving  sons,  John,  Henry, 
and  Albert  Osliff,  and  two  daus.,  Char- 
lotte Fanny,  and  Jane  Margaret. 

Arms.  Arg,  three  bulls'  heads  couped 
sa. 

Crest.  A  bull's  head,  sa. 

Motto.  Spectemur  agendo. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir, — Amongst  your  numerous  admirers  and  correspondents,  do  you 
think  I  am  likely  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  tlie  father  and  ancestors 
of  Andrew  Carmichael,  residing  in  Dublin  in  1693,  tlien  about  18  years  of 
age.  In  1702  or  1703,  he  was  at  the  Glasgow  University,  and  had  before 
that  married  a  Miss  Montgomery,  of  Killelegh,  co.  Down,  Ireland.  Your 
insertion  of  this  in  your  next  number  will  much  oblige, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Loyal  to  the  last 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Sir, — Several  typographical  mistakes  occur  in  the  notice  inserted  in  the 
January  No.  of  the  St.  James''s  Magazine.,  relative  to  the  De  Maris  family.  In 
the  first  place,  the  name  should  have  been  printed  "D'Alneto,"  not  D'Alveto,  as 
rendered  ]  and  in  the  few  names  given,  the  names  are  "  Pewsford,"  (not  Pers- 
ford)  "  Belkton,"  (not  Bellaton ;)  "  Exton,  (notEyton.)  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
or  any  of  your  antiquarian  friends,  give  particulars  relative  to  the  family  or 
descendants  of  Robert  de  Mareyes^^  or  Mareis,"  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Abbot 
of  Winchcombe,  William  Finchpole,  held  the  Manor  of  Winrush,  Edward  II.,  anno 
1315,  "  Nom  Yillar." — {See  Fosbrooke's  Gloucestershire.) 

Richard  de  Maris,  or  De  Marisco,  the  Chancellor,  during  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham),  though  cotemporary  historians 
assign  him  to  have  been  brother  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Maris,  the  Irish  Justiciary, 
yet  he  is  inserted  in  the  English  College  as  bearing  the  royal  arms,  with  a 
bendlet  sinister,  denoting  royal  illegitimacy.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents say  who  his  royal  father  was,  and  give  the  Christian  name  of  his 
mother  ? 

Clifton,  Bristol,  January  16,  1850.  M. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Sir, — As  many  of  your  subscribers  have  obtained  genealogical  information  by 
correspondence,  through  the  medium  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  I  am  in- 
duced to  request  that  you  will  insert  in  one  of  your  next  numbers,  an  inquiry 
whether  any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  anything  about  the  family  of  Miller, 
of  Dorsetshire,  prior  to  the  year  1530  or  thereabouts.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
after  that  period  they  were  seated  at  Winterbourne  Carne  and  Little  Bridy,  in 
that  county,  and  bore  for  arms  Azure  four  mascles,  one,  two,  one,  or.,"  which 
are  set  down  to  that  name  at  the  Herald's  College,  in  a  roll  of  arms  compiled  from 
several  old  ones,  but  chiefly  one  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  From 
this  I  infer  that  the  family  belonged  to  the  class  of  gentry  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  more  especially  as  the  arms  themselves  offer  by  their  simplicity  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  granted  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  name  Meller  occurs  in  some  copies  of  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,    Being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family,  I  am  very 
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curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  should  be  extremely  obliged  for  the  slight- 
est information  on  the  subject.  ^  ,  ,1      r.  r  '       ^'  x-u- 
Hopmg  that  you  will  do  me,  as  a  Subscriber,  the  favour  of  msertmg  this 

inquuT,  ^ 

Beheve  me,  bir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  M. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James  n  Magazine. 

Sir —Although  your  Journal  seems  to  be  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
past,  i  do  not  suppose  you  can  be  altogether  mdifferent  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  At  lu'st  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  good  people  of  this  country 
cannot  have  much  to  do  with  a  Halifax  and  Quebec  Eailway,  the  subject  upon 
which  I  wish  to  address  yourseK  and  your  numerous  readers.  But  have  a 
little  patience— I  do  not  deshe  to  draw  too  largely  upon  that  exchequer— and 
I  thmk  you  will  find  that  both  England  and  Ireland  are  as  much  concerned 
in  the  question,  as  if  the  intended  railway  were  meant  to  extend  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  Land's  End. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  trouble  themselves  about  such  matters,  that 
Ireland  labours  under  a  want  of  capital,  want  of  food,  want  ofmdustry,  and,  in 
short,  every  want  under  the  sun,  saving  and  excepting  the  want  of  men  and 
women.  In  this  sort  of  stock  they  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  the 
genus  "  homo,"  being  as  abundant  there,  as  poppies  in  a  corn-field.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  co-existent  with  this  want,  and  as  if  expressly  made  to  remedy 
it,  the  people  of  Quebec  and  Halifax  want  a  railway  between  Quebec  and 
Halifax,  a  distance  of  650  mUes,  to  accomplish  which,  would  occupy  some 
scores  of  Irish  labourers'  and  artizans'  employment  for  many  years  to_  come. 
Indeed  a  hundred  thousand  njight  emigrate  annually,  with  the  fuU  certainty  of 
finding  sufficient  occupation  to  employ  them. 

The  first  person  who  ever  called  the  public  attention  to  such  a  scheme  was 
Captain  Henchy.  He  addi-essed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Dublin 
Agitating  Society,  called  the  Irish  AUiance,  and  having  explained  his  plans, 
requested  their  friendly  co-operation.  One  would  have  supposed  that  a  scheme 
which  offered  bread  and  emplo}Tiient  to  thousands  of  the  starving  Irish,  would 
have  met  with  both  sympatliy  and  support  from  a  band  of  patriots,  whose 
professed  object  was  the  relief  of  then-  poor  countrymen.  But  no  ;  they  had 
determined  that  the  only  panacea  for  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  was  a  repeal 
of  the  Union.  Without  entering  for  a  moment  into  this  very  difficult  and  long 
disputed  question,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  poor  Irish  should  not  take  this 
opportunity  of  a  profitable  emigration,  while  the  panacea  of  Eepeal  is  being 
breAved  for  them.  Supposing  that  the  present  fermentation  should  ever  subside 
into  the  desh'ed  beverage,  and  it  should  turn  out  as  wholesome  as  it  is  expected 
to  be,  still  it  must  take  so  long  in  the  preparing,  that  half  the  existing  genera- 
tion may  have  died  of  cholera  or  starvation  before  it  is  ready. 

Supposing  that  the  Irish  labourers  emigrate  annually,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  it  is  calculated,  as  we  have  abeady  said,  that  the  entire  body 
may  be  supported  and  employed  for  six  or  seven  years  at  least.  During  this 
period  they  will  not  only  live  in  comfort,  but  if  they  are  prudent  as  well  as  in- 
dustrious, thev  may  put  by  money  and  return,  if  they  are  so  pleased,  to  Ireland. 
The  best  testimony  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  Mr.  Uniack  as  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  That  five  famihes  came  out  to  him  fi-om  Waterford,  about  five  years  before,  that  on 
their  arrival  they  had  not  between  them  foiu'  shillings,  that  he  -got  them  some  land 
from  the  farmer,  on  which  he  helped  them  to  build  five  log  houses ;  that  for  the  first 
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year  he  gave  them  some  herrings,  and  procured  them  occasionl  labour ;  that  on  his 
coming  over  to  this  country,  they  gave  him  fifty  pounds  to  send  out  some  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  that  he  was  directed  by  them  to  tell  their  former  Landlords  they  would  not  change 
condition  with  them." 

What  will  the  Irish  Alliance  say  to  this  ?  they  may  tell  them  stay  at 
home,  help  us  to  agitate,  and  you  may  for  all  the  interest  we  take  in  you  (except 
to  make  you  the  subject  of  a  grievance),  die  in  a  ditch  or  on  the  highway;  so 
much  for  the  Trish  Agitation  feeling  for  their  unfortunate  dupes. 

It  may  now  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  and  only  a  few  words,  upon 
the  stupendous  undertaking  which  may  incontestably  be  made  the  means  of 
so  much  good  to  Ireland.  The  whole  ground  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  ex- 
pense required  to  complete  the  plan  is  in  round  numbers  five  millions  sterling. 
This  sum,  the  Company  proposes  to  raise  in  the  Colonies,  Great  Britain,  and  Ire- 
land by  one  million  shares  of  £5  each,  payable  in  eight  calls  of  12s.  6d.,  the 
first  to  be  divided  into  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  and  a  further  lodgment  of  10s.  so 
soon  as  the  Charter  shall  be  granted ;  the  other  calls  will  be  at  long  intervals  ; 
the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  will  by  the  Charter  not  extend  beyond  the 
absolute  amount  of  his  Shares. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  probable  returns.  But  these  enter  into  so 
many  and  such  minute  details  that  I  must  refer  your  readers  to  the  able  report 
of  the  Surveyors  given  in  the  published  Pkospectus  of  the  Halifax 
AND  Quebec  Land  and  Eailway  Company. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

HiBERNICUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  send  you,  by  way  of  pendant  to  the  amusing  paper  on 
the  Ban  don  River,  in  your  number  for  the  present  month,  one  or  two  addi- 
tional particulars  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  who  is  evidently  no  favourite  with 
the  writer.  His  lordship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  dated  25th 
February,  1642,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Before  this  rebellion,  my  revenue,  besides  my  houses,  demesnes,  parks, 
and  other  royalties,  did  yield  me  £50  a  day,  rent.  I  do  vow  unto  your  Lord- 
ship that  I  have  not  now  fifty  pence  a  week  coming  in  unto  me."  (Quoted  in 
Smith's  Cork,  ii.,  131.) 

Fifty  pounds  a  day,  eighteen  thousand  a  year  !  despoiled  from  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors by  a  single  adventurer !  And  this  enormous  revenue  was,  his  lord- 
ship says,  exclusive  of  his  houses,  parks,  demesnes,  and  other  royalties.  Such 
a  fact  goes  a  great  way  towards  illustrating  the  causes  of  the  Irish  insurrection 
in  1641. 

Smith  quotes  from  Lord  Cork's  will,  the  naif  bequest  to  his  daughter.  Lady 
Barrymore,  of  the  revenues  of  a  whole  monastery,  "  to  buy  pins  and  gloves."" 
How  the  founder's  hair  would  have  bristled  if  he  could  have  foreseen  this  di- 
version of  the  funds  originally  given  for  pious  and  charitable  uses,  to  supply 
the  finical  extravagance  of  a  fine  lady's  toilette. 

Lord  Cork  could  travel  with  winged  speed  upon  occasion.  Smith,  quoting 
from  his  lordship's  original  manuscript  (vol.  ii  p.  87)  tells  us,  that  when  plain 
Richard  Boyle  he  quitted  Cork  on  a  Monday  morning  in  1601,  and  supped 
with  Sir  Robert  Cicil  at  the  Strand  on  the  very  next  day.  Could  steam  beat 
this?  ^  ^ 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 
Feb.  10,  1850.  Senix. 

PS. — In  the  writer's  notice  of  Inishannon,  he  might  have  mentioned  that 
the  Thomas  Adderley,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  village  was  so  much  improved,  was 
the  colleague  of  William  Conner,  Esq.,  of  Connerville,  in  the  representation  of 
Bandon,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  1765. 
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greyhound's  head  erased  ppr.  charged 
with  a  fesse  as  in  the  arms,  between  six 
ears  of  wheat  or.  Motto,  Non  sibi  sed 
patriffi. 

Warren  (Mespil,  co.  Dublin ;  Colonel 
Richard  Wright,  of  Mespil,  co,  Dub- 
lin, who  took  the  name  of  Warrex,  by 
Royal  letters  patent,  is  descended  in  Ire- 
land from  James  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Gowlea, 
CO.  Monaghan,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
claiming  descent  from  the  Wrights  of 
Kilverstone,  co.  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  England,  possessing 
large  estates  in  that  county  since  the  time 
of  the  Saxons;  one  of  this  family  was 
Lord  Keeper  temp.  Charles  II. 

Through  his  grandmother  Dame  Ca- 
therine Dowdall,  Colonel  Warren  descends 
also  from  the  ancient  and  noble  families 
of  Dowdall  and  Ruthven,  Dame  Katherine 
Dowdall  the  wife  of  his  grandfather, 
Richard  Wright,  Esq.,  of  co.  Down,  having 
been  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  George 
Dowdall,  Esq.,  of  Glaspistal  by  Dame 
Margaret  Ruthven,  daughter  of  John 
Trotter  Ruthven,  a  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Ruthven,  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland.  The  family  of  Dowdall  is  of 
great  antiquity. 

Colonel  Warren  served  with  high  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  Colombia,  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  Bolivar.  Upon  the 
termination  of  that  fierce  and  protracted 
struggle  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Loxa,  which  office  he  held 
seven  years.  He  was  subsequently  named 
Commandant  General  of  Quito,  and  finally 
Consul  General  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Her 
Majesty's  Court. 

Col.  Warren  received  for  his  conduct  in 
action  nine  different  decorations,  together 
with  the  hereditary  collar  and  insignia 
decreed  in  honour  of  Bolivar  and  the 
liberators  of  Peru,  by  the  Council  of 
Government  of  that  State.  The  titular 
distinction  prefixed  to  his  name  "  Bone- 
merito  "  was  likewise  awarded  him  by  the 
Congress  of  Colombia  for  his  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Maracaybo,  June,  1823, 
which  victory  sealed  the  independence  of 
Colombia  as  a  Sovereign  Power,  together 
with  a  gold  shield  to  be  worn  on  his  left 
arm,  bearing  ihe  following  motto, 

"  To  valor  and  constancy," 
"  The  Congress  of  Colombia." 
"  1824." 

Col.  Warren  is  also  a  Chevalier  of  the 
noble  and  distinguished  order  of  Charles 
III  of  Spain. 

Arms,  Chequy  or.  and  gu.  on  a  canton 
per  pale  of  the  second  and  az.  a  saltire  of 
the  first.    Crest,  An  arm  embowed  in 


armour  ppr.  grasping  a  dart  sa.  feathered 
arg.  barbed  or.  Motto,  Fortuna  sequatur. 

Alcock  (as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Alcock,  of  Rockshire,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Rector  of  KilcuUiheen).  Argent, 
a  fesse  embattled  azure  between  three 
cocks'  heads,  erased  gules.  Crest,  A 
cock  argent,  standing  on  a  globe,  armed 
and  combed,  or.  Motto,  Vigilate.  Old 
Motto,  Calco  sub  pedibus. 


Very  Rev.  Alexander  Alcock, 
Dean  of  Lismore. 


Miss  Mason,  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Ma- 
son, Knt.,  M.P., 
grandfather  of 
Aland  John  Ma- 
son, Esq.,  M.P., 
who  married  the 
Countess  Grandi- 


I 

Venerable  Alexander  Alcock,__Miss  Jocelyn, sis- 
ter of  Viscount 
Jocelyn,  Lord 
High  Chancellor 
of  Ireland. 


Archdeacon  of  Waterford. 


Alexander— Miss    Wall,    daughtt^r  of 
I  James  Wall,  Esq. 


Rev.  Alexander=Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Kennedy. 

King  (as  borne  by  Samuel  King,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  co.  Waterford, 
who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Congreve, 
in  the  same  county).  Gules,  a  lion  ram- 
pant between  three  crescents,  and  three 
crosses  crosslet.  Crest,  Out  of  a  ducal 
coronet,  or.  a  dexter  hand.  Motto,  Medio 
tutissimus  ibis. 

Congreve  (as  borne  by  John  Con- 
greve, Esq.,  D.L,,  of  Mount  Congreve, 
CO.  Waterford,  who  married,  in  1827, 
Louisa  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Cloubrock,  by  whom  he  has  issue).  Sable, 
between  a  chevron,  three  battle-axes, 
argent. 

Jones  (as  borne  by  Thomas  Dillon 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Idrial,  Banada,  co.  Sligo, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  in  that  county,  being 
descended  from  Sir  Roger  Jones, Knt., who 
belonged  to  a  very  ancient  Welsh  family, 
and  eventually  established  himself  in  Ire- 
land. He  lived  in  theCastle  of  Ballydhrieath, 
within  three  miles  of  Sligo,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  from  the  Mail 
coach  road,  and  not  many  perches  distant 
from  a  bridge  still  bearing  the  name  of 
"Lady  Jones's  Bridge."  After  the  decease 
of  Sir  Roger,  his  only  son,  Thomas,  went  to 
reside  at  Benada,  being  the  inheritor  of 
very  ample  estates,  and  there  his  descend- 
ants have  ever  since  resided,  in  the  de- 
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mesne  of  which  is  some  of  the  oldest  tim- 
ber in  the  county).  Gu.  on  a  cross  be- 
tween four  mullets  pierced  arg.,  a  pheon 
of  the  field.  Crest,  A  wing  erect,  arg., 
sem^e  of  estoiles.  Motto,  Pawb  yn  ol  el 
arfer.    (Every  one  to  his  liking.) 

Sir  Roger  Jones. 

 T 

Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Benada. 

 T 

I 

Roger  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Benada. 

 __T 

Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Benada,  m.  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  D.  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Cargins. 

 T 

I 

Roger  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Benada,  m.  Eleanor,  dau. 
of  D.  Kelly,  Ksq.,  of  Cargins. 


George,  a  quo,  the    F.  dau.  of  J.=Thomas 
Benada  family.       Dillon,  Esq.,  I  Jones,  Esq., 
ofLyssion.        3rd  son. 


1.  Daniel,  who  m.  Jane,  relict  of  R.  Dodwell, 
Esq.,  of  Mount  Dodwell,  and  had  a  son,  Tho- 
mas Dillon  Jones,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  Queen's 
Inns,  Dublin.  2.  Thomas  d.  s.  p.  3.  Dillon, 
M.D.,  deceased.   4.  Roger. 

Duke  (as  borne  by  Sir  James  Duke, 
Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1848 — 9.)  Per  cheveron 
ermine  and  az. ;  in  chief  three  feathers  erect 
arg.  between  two  chaplets  az. :  in  base  a 
mace  within  a  collar  proper,  representing 
the  mace  and  collar  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  London.  Crest,  A  demi 
gryphon  arg.  winged,  azure,  in  the  beak  a 
peacock's  feather  ppr.  supporting  a  sword 
also  ppr.  representing  that  of  the  said  City 
of  London.    Motto,  Gradatim  Vincimus. 

Annesley  (Arley  Castle,  co.  Stafford, 
as  borne  by  Arthur  Ltttelton  An- 
nesley, Esq.,  of  that  place,  son  of  Major- 
Gen.  Norman  Macleod,  and  nephew  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Mountnorris.)  Quarterly, 
first  and  fourth  Annesley;  Paly  of  six 
argent  and  azure  a  bend  gules ;  second 
and  third,  Macleod;  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth  azure,  a  castle  triple  towered  and 
embattled,  argent,  masoned  sable,  windows 
and  porch  gules;  second  and  third,  gules, 
three  legs  armed  ppr.  conjoined  in  the 
centre  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs 
flexed,  in  triangle,  spurred  and  garnished 
or.  all  within  a  bordure  embattled  of  the 
last.  Crests,  Eirst,  Annesley.  A  Moor's 
head  in  profile  proper,  vrreathed  about  the 
temples  argent  and  azure.  Second, 
Macleod,  A  bull's  head  caboshed  proper, 
between  two  flags  gules.    Mottoes,  Under 


the  arms,  Hie  murus  aheneus.  Over  the 
Annesley  crest,  Virtutisamore.  Over  the 
Macleod  crest,  Hold  fast. 

Stopford  (Drayton  House,  co.  North- 
ampton, as  borne  by  William  Bruce  Stop- 
ford,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Hon.  and 
Eev.  Richard  Bruce  Stopford,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  who  was  brother  of  the  late  and 
uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Courfcown. 
The  estate  of  Drayton,  Mr.  Stopford  pos- 
sesses in  right  of  his  wife,  Caroline-Har- 
riet, daughter  and  heir  of  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Germain,  which  lady  succeeded  to  it  on 
the  death  of  her  uncle,  Charles,  last  Duke 
of  Dorset).  Az.  three  lozenges  or.  be- 
tween nine  cross  crosslets  of  the  last ;  An 
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and  Germain,  quarterly.  Crest,  A  wivern 
vert.    Motto,  Patriae  infelici  fidelis. 

Hallifax  (Chad acre  Hall,  co.  Suffolk, 
descended  from  the  Waterhouses,  through 
a  younger  branch  which  took  the  name  of 
"  de  Halifax"  from  the  place  of  their  abode. 
The  present  representative  is  Thomas 
Hallifax,  Esq.  of  Chadacre  Hall,  High 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk  in  1837,  who  is  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hal- 
lifax, Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1777,  by 
Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  John  Savile,  Esq.,  of  Clay  Hill,  Middle- 
sex). Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or.  on  a  pile 
engr.  sa.  between  two  fountains  ppr.  three 
cross  cr  sslets  of  the  1st,  for  Halifax; 
2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  on  abend  sa.  three  owls 
of  the  field,  for  Savile.  Crest,  A  moor 
cock,  with  wings  expanded,  combed  and 
wattled  ppr.  ducally  gorged  and  charged 
on  the  breast  with  a  cross  crosslet  or. 

Sterne  (Mansfield,  Notts,  and  Kilving- 
ton,  CO.  York:  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy  was  descended  from  a  good  Not- 
tinghamshire family,  who  were  seated 
at  Mansfield,  in  that  county,  so  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  He  has 
left  us,  in  a  brief  autobiography,  some 
genealogical  notices  which  it  is  interesting 
to  collect;  and  we  shall  further  illustrate 
them  with  additional  information  from  our 
own  peculiar  sources.  Simon  Sterne  of 
Mansfield,  living  temp.  Henry  VIII.  was 
father  of  Doctor  Richard  Sterne,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York,  1664—1683.  Arch- 
bishop Sterne  was  b.  in  1598,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Oxford, 
where  on  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  unhappy  Laud. 
On  his  patron's  disgrace  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  along  with  him,  and 
there  remained  for  some  time  in  durance. 
He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at  ' 
the  Restoration,  and  was  thence  in  1664 
translated  to  the  arch-diocese  of  York, 
which  see  he  retained  till  his  death  in  | 
June  1683.    He  was  buried  in  York  ! 
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Minster.  His  Grace's  great-grandson  was 
Lawrence  Sterne,  the  writer,  b.  at  Clon- 
mel,  in  Ireland,  24th  November,  1713,  the 
son  of  Lieut.  Roger  Sterne,  and  grandson 
of  Simon  Sterne,  Esq.  of  Halifax).  Or.  a 
chevr.  between  three  crosses  flory,  sa. 
Creist,  A  starling  ppr.  To  this  crest  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  that  pathetic  episode 
in  the  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  where 
Sterne  so  feelingly  reprobates  slavery,  in 
his  meditations  on  the  poor,  caged  star- 
ling. 

Emeris  (Southwood,  Norfolk,  and 
Louth,  CO.  Lincoln.  The  family  of  Emeris 
originally  from  France,  settled  at  South- 
wood,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  con- 
tinued resident  there,  till  the  marriage  in 
1768,  of  the  Rev.  John  Emeris,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  great  niece  and  coheiress 
of  David  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Fanthorpe 
Hall,  near  Louth.  Their  son,  the  Rev. 
John  Emeris,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford,  resident  at  Louth,  Rector 
of  Stoughton  Parva,  co.  Bedford,  P.C,  of 
Altringham  and  Cockerington,  co.  Lin- 
coln, married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Grantham,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Cadney  and  Waithe,  co.  Lincoln,  and  had 
issue  the  Rev.  John  Emeris,  M.A,,  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  of  Southwood, 
now  Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Gloucester, 
and  WiLLiAJvi  Robert  Emeris,  M.A  ,  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of 
Louth,  CO.  Lincoln).  Sable  three  bars  or. 
in  chief,  three  cinquefoils  of  second,  quar- 
tering gules,  an  eagle  with  two  heads 
displayed  ppr.  on  a  chief  arg.  three  mul- 
lets of  the  first,  for  Atkinson.  Crest, 
Emeris,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  boar's 
head  and  neck  erased  sable,  collared  arg. 
Crest  of  Atkinson,  An  eagle  with  two 
heads  displayed  ppr. 

Bjrley  (as  borne  by  William  Birlbt, 
Esq.  of  Kirkham,  co.  Lancaster).  Sable 
on  a  fesse  engrailed  betv/een  three  boars' 
heads  couped  argent,  a  mascle  between 
two  cross  crosslets  of  the  field.  Crest,  A 
demi  boar  sable,  collared  arg,, chain  reflexed 
over  the  back  or.  supporting  a  branch  of 
Burdock  ppr.,  and  charged  on  the  shoulder 
witii  a  millrind  also  arg.  Motto,  Omni 
liber  metu. 

Caldwell  (as  borne  by  Sir  James 
LiLLYMAN  Caldwell,  Lieut.-General, 
G.C.B. ;  a  Lieut."  General  in  the  Indian 
army  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Madras 
Presidency;  son  of  Major  Arthur  Cald- 
well of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  nephew 
of  General  Sir  Alexander  Caldwell,  G.C.B. 
This  gallant  and  highly  distinguished 
officer,  born  November  22,  1770,  entered 
the  E.I.C.'s  service  in  June  1788,  and 


attained  the  rank  of  Lieut.-General  in 
1848.  He  served  in  the  several  wars 
against  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  son  of  Hyder 
Aly,  from  1790  to  1799;  was  present  at 
the  attack  of  the  Sultaun's  camp  and 
whole  army  near  Bangalore  in  1791,  as 
well  as  at  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Bangalore;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Arckerry,  on  Caragaut,  near  Seringapa- 
tam,  under  Lord  Cornwallisin  1791;  was 
engaged  at  the  sieges,  assaults,  escalades, 
and  captures  of  the  several  hill  fortresses 
of  Rhymanghar,  Nundedroog,  Sawcud- 
roog,  Ryacottah,  Cutradrood,  &c.  At  the 
attack  and  capture  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's 
fortified  camp  in  Feb.  1792.  At  the  first 
siege  of  Seringapatamin  1792,  when  peace 
was  concluded  under  the  delivery  up  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  Sultaun,  as  hostages 
for  the  future  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  w^r  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
livelly,  and  defeat  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's 
army  in  1799.  At  the  second  siege 
and  capture  of  Seringapatam,  Sir  James 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  assault  of 
the  breach  when  the  Sultaun  was  slain . 
He  was  subsequently  engaged  as  Com- 
manding Engineer  at  the  capture  of  the 
Isle  of  France  under  command  of  General 
Abercrombie;  and  was  in  a  naval  action 
of  four  hours'  duration  between  her  Ma- 
jesty's frigate  Ceylon  and  the  French  fri- 
gate Venus,  both  vessels  being  dismasted 
and  totally  disabled.)  Or.  three  piles 
meeting  in  the  centre  fesse  point,  sable,  in 
base  barry  wavy  alternately  gules,  of 
the  field,  and  vert,  surmounted  by  a  port- 
cullis of  the  second.  On  the  centre  pile 
suspended  by  a  ribband,  orange,  a  repre 
sentation  of  the  medal  presented  to  Sir  J . 
L.  Caldwell,  in  commemoration  of  his 
services  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam, 
with  the  word  Seringapatam  underneath. 
Gold,  the  whole  within  a  bordure  embat- 
tled of  the  third.  Crest,  Out  of  an  eastern 
crown  or.  a  demi  lion  gules,  holding  in  the 
dexter  paw  a  sword  ppr.  pomel  and  hilt 
gold,  supporting  between  the  paws  two 
flag  staves  in  bend  sinister,  the  one  being 
that  of  the  union  flag  of  Great  Britam, 
surmounting  the  other  with  the  staff"broken, 
being  a  flag  swallow -tailed  vert,  semee 
of  mullets  argent.  Motto,  Virtus  et  spes. 
Supporters,  On  the  dexter,  a  grey  horse 
supporting  in  bend  a  flag  swallow-tailed 
vert,  semee  of  mullets,  argent,  the  staff 
broken  ppr;  on  the  sinister,  a  royal  tiger 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  vert,  striped,  ducally 
gorged  and  chained  or.  supporting  in 
bend  sinister,  a  flag  swallow- tailed  vert, 
semee  of  mullets  argent. 

Shuckburgh  (as  borne  by  the  Rev, 
Charles  Blencowe-Shuckbcrgh,  Vi- 
car of  Marston,  St.  Lawrence,  co.  North- 
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ampton).  Sable,  a  chevron  indented  or. 
between  three  mullets  pierced  arg.  a  border 
of  the  second.  Crest,  A  demi  moor  ppr. 
wreathed  about  the  temples  or.  and  sable, 
habited  arg.  sem^e  of  mullets  pierced  also 
sable,  and  holding  in  the  dexter  hand,  an 
arrow,  point  downwards  ppi-.  Motto,  Vi- 
gilate  et  orate. 

Randolph  (as  borne  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Randolph,  M.A.',  rector  of 
Hadham,  Herts,  prebendarj-  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
her  Majesty,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Randolph,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  by  Jane,  his  wife,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Lambard,  Esq.  of  Sevenoaks, 
which  Dr.  Randolph,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  Venera- 
ble Thomas  Randolph,  D.D.,  President 
of  Christ  Church  College,  and  Archdea- 
con of  Oxford,  by  Thomasine,  his  wife, 
sister  of  Sir  John  Honywood,  Bart,  of 
Evington,  in  Kent,  and  grandson,  by  hi  5 
second  wife,  Grace  Blome,  of  Herbert 
Eandolph,  Recorder  of  Canterbury,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Bernard  Randolph,  of  Bid- 
denden,  in  Kent,  born  in  1556,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  ancient 
and  eminent  Scottish  family  of  Randolph : 
other  branches,  spelt  sometimes  Randulf, 
or  Randolf,  are  found  elsewhere.)  Gu.  on 
a  cross  arg.  five  mullets  pierced  sa.  Crest, 
An  antelope's  head  erased  or. 

Efytche  (Thorpe  Hall,  Elkington,  co. 
Lincoln,  as  borne  by  John  fFytche,  Esq., 
of  that  place  (formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
6th  Inniskillin  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
Major  in  the  Lincoln  Local  Militia)  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  a  Justice  of  Peace  for 
the  division  of  Lindsey,  only  son  of  the  late 
Stephen  ffytche,  Vicar  of  Louth,  Prebend- 
ary of  Brampton,  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Withcall,  by 

Martha,  his  wdfe,  dau.  of  Green,  of 

Beverley,  co.  York,  brother  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  ffytche, 
of  Lindsell,  Danbury  Park,  and  Woodham 
Walter,  in  the  county  of  Essex).  Quar- 
terly, 1st,  or.  an  ogress  between  three  cross 
crosslets  fitchee,  sa.  ffytche,  of  old ;  2nd. 
vert,  a  chev.  between  three  leopards'  faces 
or.  ffytche;  3rd,  az.  a  cross  flory  ar. 
GoLDESBOROTJGH ;  4th,  Quarterly,  gu.  and 
or.  four  crosses,  pattde  within  a  bordure 
ar.  all  counterchanged,  Alger;  5th,  az. 
a  stork  close  ar.  within  a  bordure  erm. 
Starkly  ;  6th,  ar.  on  a  chev.  gu.  between 
three  torteaux,  as  many  quatrefoils  or. 
Comport  ;  impaling  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Anne,  dau.  of  John  "Willson,  of  Sturton 
Hall,  and  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Esq.  sa.  a 
wolf  saliant  or.  in  chief  three  estoiles  ar. 
Crests,  First,  a  leopard  pass  ppr.  holding 
an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  leopard's 


face  or.  Second,  A  pelican  with  wings 
indorsed  vulning  her  breast.  Motto,  Es- 
perance, 

Ethelston  (as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
WiCKSTED  Ethelston,  of  "WickstedHall,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  family  of  Ethelston, 
which  is  traced  in  an  ancient  Manuscript, 
No.  2042,  Harleian  MSS.  British  Museum, 
called  "  The  Ethelestophylax,"  from  the 
time  of  Athelstan).  Az.  on  a  pile  between 
two  cross  crosslets,  in  base  an  eagle  dis- 
played purpure.  Quartering,  arg.  on  a 
bend.  az.  between  three  Cornish  choughs 
sa.  beaked  and  legged  gu.  as  many  garbs 
or.  for  Wicksted  of  Wicksted,  in  right  Of 
the  marriage  of  his  great  grandfather  Si- 
mon Ethelston,  Esq.,  of  Malpas,  with 
Eleanor  "Wicksted,  heiress  of  that  ancient 
family;  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne,  dau.  and 
heir  of  Robert  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Wallington 
HaU,  CO.  Norfolk,  brother  of  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Ethel- 
ston bears  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  arg. 
three  sheaves  of  as  many  arrows  ppr. 
banded  gu.  on  a  chief  az.  a  bee  volant  or. 
for  Peel.  Crest,  A  ram's  head,  couped 
sable,  charged  with  three  cross  crosslets 
cheveronwise  or.  Motto,  Dat  et  sumat 
Deus. 

Bartlett  (Marldon,  and  Ludbrook 
House,  Devon;  descended  from  Walter 
Bartlett,  of  Compton  House,  Marldon, 
whose  son,  William  Bartlett,  married,  in 
1649,  EUzabeth,  dau.  of  W.  Bickford,  gent, 
and  was  ancestor  of  Nicholas  Adams  Bart- 
lett, Esq.,  who  married  Joan  Moysey,  of 
Ludbrook  House,  an  heiress,  and  left  issue, 
I.  Nicholas,  in  holy  orders,  resident  at 
Ludbrook ;  II.,  Thomas,  of  Marldon,  who 
m.  Grace  Freeman,  dau.  of  J.  A.  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  of  WesthiU,  and  had  issue,  T.  M. 
Bartlett,  Incumbent  of  Marazion,  and  Tho- 
mas, of  Marldon ;  III.,  Mary,  wife  of  St. 
D'Arcy,  Esq. ;  and,  IV.,  Laura,  m.  to 
Major  G.  L.  Spinluff,  of  the  66th  regt.) 
Per  fess.  indented  arg.  and  gu.  four  cres- 
cents counterchanged. 

Broadmead  (as  borne  by  Philip  Broad-  ! 
mead,  Esq.,  of  Milverton,  co.  Somerset) 
Argent  in  base  upon  a  mount,  a  stag, 
lodged  proper,  a  chief  az.  thereon  three 
acorns  slipped  or.  Crest,  A  fret  azure, 
thereon  a  stag's  head  erased,  holding  in 
the  mouth  an  acorn,  slipped  proper. 
Motto,  Semper  fidelis.  | 

Seton  (as  borne  by  Alexander  Seton, 
of  Mo-unie,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  | 
and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Aberdeenshire, 
as  representative  of  his  grandfather,  George 
Seton,  of  Mounie,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  Baronet,  Lord  Pitmedden. 
He  impales  the  arms  of  Ogilvy  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Janet  Skene,  daughter  of  the  late 
Reverend  Skene  Ogihy,  D.D.,  lineal  de- 
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scendant  and  representative  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  Francis  Ogilvy,  of  jSTewgrange,  co.  For- 
far, Knight.)  Quarterly,  fii'st  and  fonrth, 
or.  three  crescents,  and  in  the  centre  a 
man's  heart  distilling  blood.  The  whole 
within  a  royal  double  tressure,  flory  coun- 
terflory,  gules,  for  Seton  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  arg., 
a  demi- otter  sable,  armed,  langued,  and 
crowned  with  an  antique  crown,  gules, 
issuing  out  of  a  bar  wavy  of  the  second,  for 
Meldrum.  In  the  centre  point,  a  crescent 
(for  difference)  azure.  Impaling,  argent,  a 
Hon  passant  guardant,  gules,  crowned  with 
an  imperial  crown,  and  collared  with  an  open 
crown  or.,  within  a  bordure  indented  of  the 
second,  for  Ogilvy  of  JSTewgrange.  Crest, 
A  demi-man  in  military  habit  holding  the 
banner  of  Scotland,  with  the  Motto  on  a 
scroll  above,  "  Sustento  sanguine  signa." 

Peers  (Chislehampton,  co.  Oxford,  de- 
scended from  Sir  Charles  Peers,  Knight, 
Alderman  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1715,  and  now  represented  by  Charles 
Peers,  Esq.,  of  Chislehampton  Lodge, 
Recorder  of  Henley-on-Thames).  Quar- 
terly, first  and  fourth,  sa.,  a  chev.  between 
three  lions'  heads  erased  arg.  a  chief,  or.  for 
Peers  ;  second  and  third,  or.  a  lion  passant 
in  base,  and  in  chief  three  esquires'  helmets 
sa.  for  Knapp,  The  quartering  is  derived 
from  the  marriage  of  Charles  Peers,  Esq., 
of  Chislehampton  (the  grandfather  of  the 
present  proprietor),  with  Katherine,  dau.  of 
John  Knapp,  Esq.  Crest,  A  demi-grifiin 
segreant,  wings  addorsed  arg. 

Campbell  (Auchmannoch,  co.  Ayr. 
Egbert  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Auchman- 
noch, J.  P.,  eldest  surviving  son  and  heir 
of  the  late  Arthur  Campbell,  of  Auchman- 
noch, and  great-great-grandson  of  George 
Campbell,  of  Auchmannoch,  by  Jean,  his 
wife,  dau.  of  John  Mure,  Esq.,  of  Black- 
law,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  "William 
Mure,  Knt.,  of  Eowallan,  represents  this 
ancient  branch  of  the  Campbells  of  Lou- 
doun, which  was  settled  at  Auchmannoch, 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  quarters  with 
his  paternal  coat,  the  arms  of  Mure,  of 
Blacklaw.)  Quarterly,  first  and  foui'th, 
gyronny  of  eight,  erm.  and  gu.  for  Camp- 
bell, in  the  centre  chief  point  a  covered 
cup  or.  for  Schaw,  and  in  base  a  hunting- 
horn,  stringed,  of  the  last,  for  Hunter; 
on  a  canton  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
arg.  on  a  fesse  az.  three  stars  of  the  first ; 
second  and  third,  az.  three  garbs  or.  a 
crescent  erm.  for  difference,  for  Mure. 
Crest,  An  eagle  with  two  necks  displayed 
gu.  in  a  flame  of  fire  or.  Motto,  I  byde 
my  tyme. 

Daniell  (as  borne  by  Major  Henry 
John  Daniell,  the  male  representative  of 
the  ancient  Cheshire  family  of  Daniell,  of 
Daresbury,  who  impales  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Caroline  Harriett,  second  dau.  of 


Luke  Croghan,  Esq.,  of  the  ancient  Irish 
house  of  Croghan  (connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Lords  Louth  and  Athemy),  the 
arms  of  Croghan.  Major  Daniell' s  father, 
the  late  Col.  Francis  Andrews  Daniell,  who 
went  to  India  in  June,  1792,  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Pondicherry,  served  under 
Lord  Harris  in  the  Mysore  war,  com- 
manded a  squadron  at  the  battle  of  Malla- 
villy,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam.  In  commemoration  of  these 
events,  he  received  one  of  the  medals  of 
merit  then  granted.  Subsequently  he  com- 
manded a  corps,  consisting  of  three  hrmdred 
cavalry,  and  two  six  pounder  galloper  gxms, 
which  formed  a  body  guard  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General ;  fought  under  Lord  Lake  and 
General  Martendell,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore).  Quarterly,  first  and 
fonrth,  arg.  four  fusils  in  pale  sa.  Second 
and  third,  arg.  a  wolf  passant  sa.  impaling, 
vert,  a  chev.  erm.  between  three  stags 
passant  or.  Crest,  A  unicorn's  head  couped 
arg.    Motto,  Nee  timeo  nec  sperno. 

Phelps  (as  borne  by  "William  Baxter 
Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  co.  "Wilts). 
Sable  a  wolf,  salient,  between  two  cross 
crosslets,  fitch^e,  in  chief,  as  many  in  base, 
and  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  fess,  argent.  Crest, 
A  demi-lion  erased  sable,  charged  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  cheveron  argent,  holding 
in  the  dexter  paw  a  tilting  spear  proper, 
and  resting  the  left  on  a  cross  patee  also 
sable.    Motto,  Toujours  pr§t. 

Cobbe  (Newbridge,  co.  Dublin,  derived 
from  Charles  Cobbe,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Cobbe,  of  North- 
ington,  CO.  Hants,  Esq.,  and  now  repre 
sented  by  Charles  Cobbe,  of  Newbridge, 
Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
in  1821).  Gu.  a  fesse  ar.  in  chief  two 
swans  ppr.  Crest,  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
gu.  a  pelican  vulning  itself  ppr.  Mottoes, 
Morions  cano;  (above  the  crest)  In  san- 
guine vita. 

Dyson  (as  borne  by  Thomas  Fournis 
Dyson,  of  "Willow  Hall,  co.  York,  and 
Everton,  co.  Lancaster,  Esq.)  Per  pale  or. 
and  az.  the  sun  half- faced  sa.  and  the  other 
gold ;  quartering,  Edwards  of  Yorkshire 
(in  right  of  his  uncle,  John  Edwards,  of 
Northowran,  Esq.)  viz.  per  bend  sinister 
erm.  and  ermines,  a  lion  rampt.  or.  Crests. 
First,  for  Dyson,  on  a  mount  vert,  a 
paschal  lamb  ar.  with  a  banner  of  glory ; 
second,  for  Edwards,  a  lion's  head  erased 
per  bend  sinister  erm.  and  ermines.  Motto, 
Cruci  dum  spiro  fido. 

Lewis  (St.  Pierre,  co.  Monmouth,  de- 
scended, in  a  direct  male  Une  from  Cadivor, 
Prince  of  Divet,  in  "Wales,  who  flourished 
about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Carmar- 
then. The  family  of  Lewis  of  St.  Pierre 
is  the  parent  stem  whence  sprang  the  Mor- 
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gans  of  Tredegar,  and  other  great  houses. 
Its  present  representative  is  Charles- 
James  Lewis,  Esq.,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  St.  Pierre, 
by  Ann- Susanna,  his  wife  daughter  of 
Francis  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Chepstow).  Or.  a 
lion  rampt.  guardant  sa.  Crest,  A  griffin 
scgreant  sa.  Motto,  Ha  persa  la  fide,  ha 
posso  I'honore. 

Falconer  (descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  the  Falconers  of  Halkerton,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  John  Falconer, 
Esq.,  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Crypto- 
merysis  Patefacta,"  married  Mary  Dalma- 
hoy,  daughter  of  John  Dalmahoy,  second 
son  of  Sir  John  Dalmahoy,  of  Dalmahoy.* 
CO.  Edinburgh,  by  Rachael,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  of 
Nantwich,  and  had  issue,  I.  Thomas,  agent 
for  the  East  India  Company,  at  Cozim- 
buzar  who  d.  unm.  in  January,  1729  ;  II. 
James,  Lieutenant  E.N.,  who  m.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Inge,  Esq.  of  Thorpe 
Constantino,  and  had,  with  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq., 
of  Downing,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  and 
grandmother  of  Viscountess  Feilding,  a  son, 
the  Venerable  James  Falconer,  D.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Derby ;  III.  William,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Recorder  of  Chester,  who 
m.  in  1730,  his  cousin,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Handle  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  and  d.  in  1764, 
leaving  issue,  Thomas,  of  Chester,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law,  d.  unm.  1796,  Mary,  wife  of 
Charles  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  of  Bromborough, 
and  William,  M.D.,  of  Bath,  the  author  of 
numerous  publications,  who  m.  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Edmunds,  Esq.,  of 
Worsborough,  co.  York,  and  d.  August  31, 
1824,  aged  80,  having  had  an  only  son,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Falconer,  FeUow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  Bampton  Lecturer 
(1810),  and  editor  of  the  Oxford  Strabo, 
the  Voyage  of  Hanno,  &c.  He  married 
Frances  Raitt,  heir  of  Robert  Raitt,  Esq., 
formerly  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  command 
of  the  second  regiment  of  foot,  and  died 
February  19,  1839,  leaving  issue.  I.  Wil- 
liam Falconer,  M.A,,  late  FeUow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  married  Isiibella,  daughter 
of  J.  Robinson,  Esq. ;  II.  Thomas  Falconer, 
of  Lincoln' s-inn,  Barrister-at-Law ;  III. 
Alexander  Pytts  Falconer  of  Becton,  Hamp- 
shire ;  IV.  John  David  Falconer  of  Wootton, 
Hampshire;    V.  Randle  Wilbraham  Fal- 

*  The  Dalmahoys  of  Dalmahoy  held  the  office 
of  hereditary  Under-Masters  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold of  Scotland.  Thomas  Dalmahoy,  another 
son  of  this  Sir  John  Dalmahoy,  was  M.P.  for 
Guilford,  and  Master  of  the  Buck-hounds.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  James,  Earl  of 
Dirleton,  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
■who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  It 
was  on  his  case  that  the  celebrated  contest  of 
privilege,  in  appeal  causes,  arose  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  in  the  year  1675. 


coner,  M.D,,  who  married  Maria  (deceased), 
daughter  of  John  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Cwm, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  has  issue,  1.  John 
Egerton  Falconer ;  2.  Walter  Wilbra- 
ham Falconer ;  VI.  Henrietta,  married  to 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Esq.,  M.P.  a  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
VII.  Frances  Falconer,  immarried.)  Or.  a 
falcon's  head  issuing  out  of  a  man's  heart 
proper,  between  three  mullets  azure,  a 
bordure  of  the  last  sem^e  of  plates  argent. 
Crest,  A  falcon  hooded  and  belled  proper. 
Motto,  Vive  ut  Vivas. 

O'Bryen  (Marquis  of  Thomond,  Earl, 
and  Baron  of  Inchiqiiin,  Baron  of  Burren, 
CO.  Cork,  Baron  Tadcaster  of  Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire,  Vriyj  Councillor  in  Ireland, 
&c.  &c.)  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth; 
gules,  three  lions  passant,  guardant  in  pale, 
per  pale,  or.  and  argent ;  2nd,  arg.  issuant 
from  the  chief,  three  piles,  meeting  in 
point,  gules;  3rd,  or.  a  pheon,  azure. 
Crest,  A  naked  arm  embowed,  grasping  a 
straight  sword,  ppr. ;  hilt  and  pommel,  or. 
Supporters,  Two  lions  guardant,  per  fess 
or.  and  argent.    Motto,  Vigour  de  dessus. 

O'Brien  (as  borne  by  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  Baronet  of  Dromoland,  co.  Clare). 
Gules,  three  lions  passant,  guardant  in  pale, 
per  pale,  or.  and  argent.  Crest,  Same  as 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  Motto, 
Lamh  laidir  an  uachtar  (the  strong  hand 
uppermost.) 

Kbrrison  (as  borne  by  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  of  Oakley  Park  and  Brome  Hall, 
CO.  Sufi'olk,  Bart.)  Or.  on  a  pile  az.  three 
galtraps,  two  and  one,  of  the  field ;  the 
augmentation  following,  on  a  chief  embat- 
tled erm.  a  wreath  of  laurel  encircling  a 
sword  erect  ppr.  pommel  and  hilt  gold,  betw. 
on  the  dexter  pendent,  from  a  riband  gu. 
fimbriated  az.  a  representation  of  the  gold 
medal  presented  to  the  said  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Orthes,  beneath  it  the  word  "  Orthes,"  in 
letters  sa.  and  on  the  sinister,  pendent  from 
the  like  riband,  a  representation  of  the  sil- 
ver medal  presented  to  him  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, beneath  it  the  word  "Waterloo"  in 
letters  also  sa.  Crest  of  augmentation,  On 
the  dexter  side,  out  of  a  mural  crown  or.  a 
dexter  arm  embowed,  in  armour,  entwined 
by  a  branch  of  laurel,  holding  in  the  hand 
a  flagstaff  ppr.  therefrom  flowing  a  banner 
forked  gu.  fringed  or.  inscribed  "  Peninsula" 
in  letters  gold.  Supporters,  On  the  dexter 
side  a  horse  sa.  caparisoned,  thereon  mount- 
ed an  hussar  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Hussars ;  and  on  the  sinister  side  a  bay  horse 
caparisoned,  thereon  mounted  a  dragoon  of 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons, 
both  habited  and  armed,  their  swords  drawn, 
all  ppr. 
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SiDDONS  (as  granted,  in  1819,  to  George 
I  JoHisr  SiDDONS,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
!  Sarah  Siddons).  Gu.  a  lion  ramp.  ar.  gorged 
1  with  a  collar  vert,  and  supporting  between 
i  the  paws  the  fasces  erect,  ppr.  banded  or. 
betw.  four  annulets  of  the  last,  and  as  many 
':  cinquefoils  of  the  second,  alternately ;  a 
I  boar's  head  erased  erm,  tusked  or.  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers 
az.  Motto — "  Thus  thou  must  do  if  thou 
have  it." 

Grattan  (Tinnehinch,  co.  "Wicklow  ;  as 
borne  by  the  Right  Honourable  James 
Grattan,  and  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.  M.P. 
sons  of  the  late  distinguished  statesman, 
Henry  Grattan).  Per  cross  gu.  and  ar. 
Crest,  On  a  tree,  a  falcon  belled.  Motto, 
Pro  patria  vivere  et  mori. 

Davies  (as  borne  by  John  Birt  Davies, 
of  Birmingham,  Esq.)  Per  chev.  az  and  gu. 
onachev.  or.  betw.  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief 
ar.  and  a  lion  ramp,  in  base  of  the  third, 
three  pellets  sa.  Crest,  a  lion  ramp.  ar. 
charged  with  three  cross  crosslets  gu.  and 
holding  between  the  pav^s  a  piece  of  cable 
nowedppr.  Motto,  Conatimui\ 

Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  (The  illustri- 
ous House  of  Norfolk  derives  in  the  male 
line  from  William  Howard,  "  a  learned  and 
reverend  judge,"  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I. ;  and  with  him  the  authentic  pedigree 
commences.  Dugdale  sought  in  vain,  amid 
the  mists  of  remoter  ages,  for  a  clue  to  the 
family's  earlier  origin.  The  alliance  of  the 
judge's  descendant,  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
Knight,  with  Margaret,  elder  daughter  of 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk — 
was  the  source  whence  flowed  to  after 
generations, 

All  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Margaret  de  Mowbray  was  great  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  Thomas  Plantaga- 
net,  surnamed  De  Brotherton,  eldest  son  of 
Eang  Edward  I,,  by  Margaret,  his  second 
wife,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Hardy  of 
France.  This  great  alliance  may  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  stone  on  which  was 
erected  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  the 
House  of  Norfolk ;  but  the  brilliant  halo 
which  encircles  the  coronet  of  the  Howards, 
owes  its  splendour  to  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  the  successive  chiefs,  on  whom 
its  honours  devolved.  John  Howard,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  fell  at  Bosworth,  manfully 
adhering  to  Richard  III. ;  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  was  the  hero  of  Flodden,  and 
the  lattefs  grandson  is  ever  memorable  as 
the  first  poet  of  his  age ; 

"  The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 

His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire 
And  his  the  Bard's  immortal  name." 


In  more  recent  times  the  hereditary 
gallantry  of  the  race  continued  to  shine 
conspicuously  fourth;  and  to  a  Howard 
was  reserved  the  honour  of  overthrowing 
the  mighty  power  of  Spain,  and  crushing 
the  "invincible"  Armada.  In  point  of 
mere  antiquity,  there  are  several  nobles, 
who  far  exceed  the  Howards;  but  what 
other  family  pervades  all  our  national 
annals  with  such  frequent  mention,  and 
often  involved  in  circumstances  of  such 
intense  interest?  As  heroes,  poets,  politi- 
cians, courtiers,  patrons  of  literature,  state 
victims  to  tyranny,  and  feudal  Chiefs,  they 
have  been  constantly  before  us  for  four 
centuries.  "  In  the  drama  of  life,"  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  "  they  have  exhibited 
every  variety  of  character,  good  and  bad ; 
and  the  tale  of  their  vices,  as  well  as  of 
their  virtues,  is  full  of  instruction  and 
anxious  sympathy  or  indignant  censure. 
No  story  of  romance,  or  tragic  drama,  can 
exhibit  more  incidents  to  enhance  attention 
or  move  the  heart,  than  would  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  this  house,  written  with 
eloquence  and  pathos.) 

Gu.  on  a  bend  between  three  cross  cross- 
lets  fitchee  arg.  an  escutcheon  or.  charged 
with  a  demi  lion  rampt.  pierced  through 
the  mouth  by  an  arrow,  within  a  double 
tr e  ssur e  flory  counterflory  of  the  first .  Crest, 
On  a  chapeau  gu.  turned  up  erm.  a  lion 
statant  guardant,  his  tail  extended  or. 
gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet  arg.  Motto, 
Sola  virtus  invicta. 

Edwards  (as  borne  by  the  family  of 
George  Edwards,  late  of  the  Manor  House, 
Bishop's  Lavington,  co.  WUts.  Margaret- 
Mary  George  and  Elizabeth  George  were 
the  co-heirs  of  the  late  Thomas  George 
Edwards,  gent.  The  family  were  seated 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years  between 
the  above  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Til- 
shead,  the  manor  of  which  was  held  by 
them  the  30th  Nov  20  Henry  VIII.  as 
appears  by  MS.  copy  of  Court  Roll  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  under  the  abbess  of 
"Wilton,  Elizabeth  Ryperose,  bearing  her 
seal,  the  name  being  then  "  George,"  since 
when  the  name  of  Edwards,  by  marriage, 
has  become  adopted,  and  often  conjointly 
used  with  the  former.  Thomas  Edwards, 
an  ancestor,  was  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Laving- 
ton in  1627.  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  of  Salis- 
bury, found  them  in  the  oldest  records 
amongst  the  most  ancient  of  the  lessees 
under  the  see  of  Sarum).  Or.  on  a  chev. 
engr.  betw.  three  heraldic  tigers'  heads 
erased  sa.  as  many  falcons  rising  ar. 

SiBTHORPE  (as  borne  by  Colonel  Charles 
Delaet  Waldo  Sibthorpe,  of  Canwick 
Hall,  CO.  Lincoln).  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  for  Sibthorpe — Ar.  two  bars  gu. 
within  a  bordure  engr.  pean ;  second  and 
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third,  for  "Waldo,  or.  a  bend  az.  betw. 
three  leopards'  faces  gu.  Crest — First 
for  SiBTHORPE,  a  demi  lion  ramp, 
and  erased,  pean,  gorged  with  a  collar 
gemel  ar.  and  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a 
fleur-de-lis  or.  ;  second,  for  Waldo,  a  demi 
leopard  ramp,  guard,  ppr.  debruised  with 
two  bendlets  az. 

Studdert  (Bunratty  Castle,  co.  Clare, 
now  represented  by  Thomas  Studdert,  of 
Eunratty  Castle,  esq.  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1804).  Az.  three  mullets  ar. 
Crest — A  demi  horse  ramp,  environed 
round  the  body  by  a  ducal  coronet  or. 
Motto — Refulgent  in  tenebris. 

Lawrence  (Lisreaghan,  Laurencetown, 
CO.  Galway,  derived  from  a  scion  of  the 
ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Law- 
rence, of  Ashton  Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  and 
now  represented  by  Walter  Lawrence  ; 
of  Lisreaghan,  co  Galway,  esq.)  Quar- 
terly, first  and  fourth,  ar.  a  cross-raguly  gu. 
for  Laurence;  second  and  third,  sa.  a 
Catherine-wheel  betw.  two  crescents  in 
chief  and  a  trefoil  in  base  or.  for  Scott. 
Crest,  A  demi  tui-bot,  tail  erect  ppr. 
Motto,  Pro  rege  et  pro  patria  semper. 

LuMSDEN  (Pitcaple,  co.  Aberdeen,  sheriff 
of  the  cotinty  of  Sutherland,  derived  from 
the  Lumsdens  of  Cushnie).  Az.  a  buckle 
or.  betw.  two  wolves'  heads  in  chief,  and 
an  escallop  in  base  ar.  Crest,  A  naked 
arm  grasping  a  sword  ppr.  Motto,  Dei 
dono  sum  quod  sum. 

Easthope  (as  borne  by  Sir  John  East- 
hope,  of  Fir  Grove,  co.  Surrey,  Bart.) 
Or.  two  bendlets  engr.  az.  betw.  as  many 
boars'  heads  erased  sa.  Crest,  Out  of  a 
crown  vallery  or.  a  horse's  head  ar.  maned 
gold,  charged  on  the  neck  with  two  bend- 
lets engr.  as  in  the  arms. 

MoNTEATH  (as  borne  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Thomas  Monteath).  Or.  a  bend  chequy 
az.  and  ar.  a  bordure  gu.  a  chief  embattled 
of  the  last,  thereon  an  Eastern  crown  of 
the  third,  the  rim  inscribed  ''Ghuznee" 
in  letters  sa.  betw.  on  the  dexter,  pendent 
by  a  riband  per  pale  vert.,  and  of  the 
fourth,  a  representation  of  the  badge  of  the 
third  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Dooran^e 
empire ;  and  on  the  sinister,  pendent  from 
the  like  riband,  a  representation  of  the  gold 
medal  presented  to  him  by  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Affghanistan  for  his  services  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  the  fort  of  Ghuz- 
nee,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1839.  Crest, 
Out  of  an  Eastern  crown  or.  the  rim 
charged  with  three  bombs  fired,  an  oak 
tree,  the  stem  transfixed  by  a  sword  in 
fesse,  the  pommel  and  hilt  to  the  dexter, 
aU  ppr. 

Netterville  (as  borne  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  James  Netterville,  Viscount  Net- 
TERviLLE,  of  Douth,  CO.  Meath).  Arg.  a 
cross  gules,  fretty,  or.    Crest,  A  demi-lion 


rampant,  gules,  bezante.  Supporters,  Dex- 
ter, a  sea-horse,  per  fess  gules,  and  ppr. 
the  mane,  legs,  fins,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  or.; 
sinister,  a  lion  guardant,  gules,  bezants. 
Motto,  Cruci  dum  spiro  fido. 

JSTiCHOLSON  (Babath,  co.  Meath.)  Er- 
mine, on  a  pale,  sable,  three  martlets,  arg. 
Crest,  A  leopard,  sejant,  arg.,  spotted  sa., 
thrust  through  the  neck  with  a  demi-lance, 
ppr.    Motto,  Pro  republica. 

AsHWORTH  (Ashworth,  co.  Lancaster, 
presumed  to  have  been  there  seated  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Norman  conquest.) 
Gu.  a  cross  engr.  couped  or.  between  four 
fleurs-de-lis,  arg.  Crest,  On  a  mount  vert, 
a  fox,  ppr.  Motto,  Appetitus  rationi 
pare  at. 

Ashworth  (Elland  Bank,  co.  York, 
Hall  Carr,  co.  Lancaster,  and  Burlyns, 
CO.  Hants,  a  branch  of  Ashworth,  of  Ash- 
worth, The  present  representative  is  the 
Rev.  John  Harvey  Ashworth,  M.  A., 
of  Burlyns,  a  magistrate  for  Hampshire, 
son  of  the  late  John  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of 
Elland,  by  Jane,  his  wife,  dau.  of  John 
Ramsden,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  and  grandson 
of  John  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of  Elland  Bank, 
by  Susan,  his  wife,  dau.  of  Thomas  Child, 
Esq.,  of  Robertstown,  co.  York.)  Arms, 
Crest,  and  Motto,  same  as  Ashworth,  of 
Ashworth;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ashworth  im- 
pales in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Hippon  Yavasour,  Esq.,  of  Roch- 
dale, the  arms  of  the  ancient  and  eminent 
family  of  Yavasour,  viz.,  "  or,  a  fesse, 
dancettee  sa." 

White  (as  borne  by  John  White,  of 
Lime  Street,  City,  Esq.)  Erm.  on  a  chev. 
az.  betw.  three  wolves'  heads  erased  sa. 
each  gorged  with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves 
or.  as  many  bezants.  Crest,  A  demi  wolf 
sa.  gorged  with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves 
charged  on  the  shoulder  with  three  erm. 
spots,  two  and  one,  or.  the  sinister  forepaw 
resting  on  a  bezant. 

ToMLiN  (as  borne  by  Robert  Tomlin, 
of  NorthdoAvn,  near  Margate,  Esq.)  Ar. 
on  a  fesse  sa.  three  dexter  hands  ppr. 
couped  at  the  wrists  betw.  as  many  battle- 
axes  of  the  latter.  Crest,  Cross  battle- 
axes  ppr.  surcharged  with  a  dexter  hand  of 
the  same,  couped  at  the  wrist. 

Yale  (as  borne  by  John  Yale,  of  De- 
vonshire Place,  Maida  Hill,  Esq.,  and  by 
his  youngest  brothers,  the  Rev.  E.  Yale, 
A.M.  of  Fetcham  Yicarage,  and  William 
Yale,  of  Hall  Court,  co.  Worcester). 
Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or.  betw.  two 
cotises  dancettee,  three  crosses  crosslet  in 
bend  sa.  betw.  six  eagles  displ.  of  the  last, 
for  Yale;  second  and  third,  ar.  two  escal- 
lops az.  betw.  two  bars  gu.  over  all  a  bend 
sa.  charged  with  three  martlets  or.  for 
Martindale.  Crest,  A  mount  vert, 
thereon  a  swan's  head  couped  at  the  neck 
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SIR  FELIX  BOOTH. 

Sir  Felix  Bootli,  Bart.,  of  Portland- place, 
in  tlie  county  of  Middlesex,  and  Great 
Catworth,  in  tlie  county  of  Huntingdon, 
was  the  tliird  son  of  Philip  Booth,  Esq., 
of  London,  and  was  himseK  well  known 
as  an  eminent  and  wealthy  distiller.  He 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London  in 
1828-29,  and  was,  in  1834,  by  WiUiam 
IV.,  who  had  personally  known  him  for 
years,  created  a  Baronet,  with  remainder, 
default  his  own  male  issue,  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  elder  brother,  William  Booth, 
Esq.,  of  Eaydon  HaU,  Essex. 

Sir  Felix  Booth  was  a  person  distin- 
guished for  his  peculiar  activity  and  ability 
in  matters  of  business.  Besides  his  great 
malt  distillery  and  rectifying  establishment, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  successful 
enterprises.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperous  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Brentford  Gas- Works.  About  the 
time  of  his  shrievalty  he  munificently 
provided  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  a 
sum  amounting  to  nearly  £20,000  for  Sir 
John  Ross's  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
Nor  did  his  generosity  stop  here.  During 
the  many  anxious  months  when  the  expe- 
dition could  not  be  heard  of,  and  fears 
were  entertained  of  its  loss.  Sir  Felix 
Booth  supplied  a  weekly  allowance  {xm- 
\  known  to  them  from  whom  it  came)  to  the 
[  wives  of  the  sailors  absent  with  Ross.  In 
grateful  recollection  of  his  munificent  pat- 
ron. Sir  John  Ross  named  the  northern 
termination  of  the  American  continent, 
Boothia  Felix. 

Sir  FeHx  Booth  died  suddenly  at  the 
York  Hotel,  Brighton,  on  the  25th  ult,  of 
disease  of  the  heart.  As  Sir  Felix  was 
unmarried,  the  title  devolves  on  his 
nephew,  now  Sir  Williamson  Booth,  Bart., 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Raydon  HaU,  by  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  John  Williamson,  Esq. 

Sir  Felix  Booth  dies  generally  and 
justly  lamented.  He  was  in  every  respect 
a  princely  citizen  of  London  :  his  immensa 
wealth,  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  was 
devoted  to  the  benefit  or  enjoyment  of 
others.  His  disposition  was  amiable,  and 
his  habits  were  splendid  :  he  took  delight 
in  hospitality,  and  in  acts  of  kindness  and 
charity. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR    JAMES    JOHN  GORDON 
BREMER,  K.C.B. 

This  gallant  Naval  Commander  died  on 
the  14th  Feb.,  at  his  residence,  the  Priory, 
Compton,  near  Plymouth.  He  was  only 
son  of  the  late  James  Bremer,  Esq.,  D.R.N, 
by  Ann,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Captain  James  Norman,  R.N.,  and  grand- 
son of  Captain  James  Bremer,  R.N.,  a  dis- 
tinguished Officer  under  Howe  and  Hawke. 
The  Bremer  family  is  of  German  extrac- 
tion. Sir  Gordon  was  born  26th  Sept.  1786, 
and  was  twice  married.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  his  professional  ser- 
vices. Sir  James  John  Gordon  Bremer 
entered  the  navy  as  first-class  volunteer, 
in  1794,  on  board  the  Sandwich  flag-ship, 
at  the  Nore,  of  Rear  Admiral  Skeffingdon 
Lutwidge,  from  which  he  was  discharged 
in  June,  1795 ;  became  Oct.  8, 1797,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  re-embarked  April  8,  1802,  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  Endymion,  40, 
Captain  Phillip  Charles  Durham.  He 
afterwards,  until  July,  1805,  served  in  the 
Isis,  50,  flag-ship,  in  succession  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Gambler,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Edward  Thornborough,  on  the 
Newfoundland  and  North  Sea  stations ; 
Windsor  Castle,  98,  and  Defiance,  74,  both 
commanded  by  Captain  Durham,  under 
whom  he  latterly  saw  much  boat  service 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  Prince  George, 
98,  Captain  George  Losack.  He  was  then 
(having  but  a  short  time  previously  passed 
his  examination)  appointed  sub-lieutenant 
of  the  Rapid  gun-brig,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1805,  was  made  full  lieutenant 
into  the  Captain,  74,  Captain  Stephens, 
part  of  the  Hon.  W.  Cornwallis's  force  in 
his  ensuing  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet 
into  Brest.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1806,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Diana,  38,  Captain 
Thomas  James  Malings,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  whence  he  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Davis's  Straits ;  Oct.  6,  1806, 
to  the  Imogene,  16,  Captain  Thomas  Garth, 
in  the  MecSterranean ;  and  May  28,  1827, 
to  the  Psyche,  36,  Captain  William  Wood- 
ridge,  stationed  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  was  advanced,  on  the  13th  of  Oct.  fol- 
lowing, to  the  command  of  the  Rattlesnake, 
18,  Returning  to  England  early  in  1810, 
Captain  Bremer,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1812,  joined  the  Bermuda,  of  10  gxms,  in 
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wMcli  sloop,  when  in  company  with  the 
Dwarf  and  Pioneer,  he  captured,  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1812,  off  Boulogne, 
Le  Bon  Genie,  of  16  guns  and  60  men; 
and  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1813,  he  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Eoyalist,  18.  While 
in  that  vessel  he  took  four  large  American 
schooners,  and  aid^d  at  the  capture  of  four 
others  ;  was  also  present,  and  bore  a  very 
conspicuous  part,  at  the  gallant  defence  of 
Castro,  when  besieged  in  May,  1813,  by  a 
French  army  of  at  least  10,000  men.  On 
the  21st  of  October  following  he  co- 
operated with  the  Scylla,  18,  at  the  cap- 
tuxe  in  sight  of  the  Rippon,  of  the 
French  frigate,  Le  "Weser,  of  40  guns, 
and  340  men,  after  a  severely  con- 
tested action,  and  a  loss  to  the  Eoyalist  of 
two  killed  and  nine  wounded;  and  in  April, 

1814,  participated  in  the  operations  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Gironde,  under  Eear- 
Admiral  Charles  Vinicombe  Penrose,  He 
was  nominated  a  C.B.  on  the  4th  of  June, 

1815,  and  subsequently  appointed,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1815,  to  the  Lee,  on  the 
Irish  station  ;  on  the  30th  of  May,  1816, 
to  the  Comus,  28,  in  which  he  was  wrecked 
on  a  reef  of  rocks  o&  St.  Shotts,  Newfotmd- 
land.  In  February,  1824,  he  was  sent  to 
establish  a  colony  in  MelviUe  Island, 
Australia,  whence  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  India,  and  there  joined  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Burmese  war.  On  the  25th 
of  Jan.,  1836,  he  was  created  a  K,  C  H.  ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1837,  appoint- 
ed to  the  Alligator,  28  guns.  After 
again  visiting  New  Holland,  and  founding 
the  settlement  of  Port  Essington  as  it  at 
present  exists,  he  once  more  arrived  in 
India,  where,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis  Maitland,  in  December,  1839,  he 
became  Commander-in-Chief,  and  continued 
to  discharge  aU  the  duties  of  that  important 
post  until  October,  1841,  latterly  with  his 
broad  pendant  in  the  Wellesley,  72.  He 
left  Singapore  in  1840,  on  the  mission  of 
tri-amph  and  glory  in  China,  until  the  final 
capture  of  Chusan  in  1841,  Her  Majesty 
testified  her  gracious  approbation  of  his 
valour  in  conflict  and  his  discretion  as  her 
plenipotentiary  in  council  by  conferring 
on  him  the  dignity  of  a  K.C.B.  He  was 
subsequently  Commodore-Superintendent 
of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  until  he  retired, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1848,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1849,  A  good  service 
pension  becomes  vacant  by  his  decease. 

LADY  ANNE  HARRIET  CHICHESTER. 

This  venerable  lady,  the  third  daughter 
of  John,  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway,  by 
Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Dashwood,  Bart.,  was  born  Nov.  2,  1769, 
and  had,  consequently,  at  the  period  of 


her  decease,  completed  her  80th  year. 
She  married,  August  8, 1795,  Lord  Spencer 
Stanley  Chichester,  second  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  by  his  Lordship, 
who  died  in  1819,  had  issue  two  sons,  both 
deceased,  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
one  only  survives,  Elizabeth  Dowager 
Lady  Bateman.  The  eldest  son,  Arthur, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Tem- 
plemore,  in  1831,  and  died  in  1837,  leaving 
a  son,  Henry  Spencer,  present  Lord. 

SIB  RIGGS  PALKINER,  BART. 

The  death  of  this  Baronet  occurred  on  the 
25th  January,  in  Regent-street,  London. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Falkiner,  Bart.,  of  Ann  Mount,  co.  Cork, 
by  Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of  Charles 
Leslie,  M.D. ;  and  grandson  of  Sir  Riggs 
Falkiner,  on  whom  the  title  was  conferred 
in  1777.  At  the  period  of  his  decease  he 
had  attained  his  sixtieth  year.  Leaving  no 
issue,  he  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  now 
Sir  Charles  Leslie  Falkiner,  fourth  Baronet. 

FRANCIS-GODOLPHIN    OSBORNE,  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

His  Lordship  was  second  son  of  Francis- 
Godolphin,  5th  Duke  of  Leeds,  by  Amelia, 
his  wife,  dau.  and  heir  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Holdemesse,  and  grandson  of  Thomas,  4th 
Duke,  by  Mary,  his  wife,  dau.  and  heir  of 
Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin.  The  Peerage 
he  enjoyed  was  conferred  upon  him  14th 
May,  1832.  His  Lordship  bom  1 8th  October, 
1777,  married  31st  March  1800,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  William  1st  Lord  Auck- 
land, and  by  her  (who  died  l7th  April, 
1847)  had  four  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

LORD  JEFFREY. 

Francis  J eflFery  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Jeffrey,  who  held  the 
ofiice  of  an  under  clerk  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  and  whose  wife  was 
Hemietta,  daughter  of  Mr.  Loudoun,  of 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  born  in  a  portion  of 
the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  caUed  the 
Lawn-market,  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
1773,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Hume, 
the  historian,  was  also  born,  and  received 
the  early  portion  of  his  education  at  the 
High  School  in  his  native  city;  in  the 
year  1787,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  here  he  remained  till  1791,  in 
which  year  he  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  Throughout  his  school 
and  university  studies,  his  industry  and 
talents  were  strikingly  apparent;  and  he 
entered  upon  life  with  brilliant  prospects. 
Soon  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  his  political  predilections  be- 
came developed  on  the  popular  side.  The 
Speculative  Society,  and  the  Select  Society, 
in  which  Lord  Brougham  and  Francis 
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Horner  took  active  parts,  witnessed  the 
early  trials  of  Jeffrey's  yet  immature 
talents.  In  the  debates  of  those  associa- 
tions his  speeches  were  almost  as  much 
distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  imagination 
and  felicity  of  expression,  as  even  the 
more  elaborate  and  better  considered  pro- 
ductions of  his  middle  age. 

The  great  distinction  by  which  Francis 
Jeifrey  will  be  known  to  posterity,  is,  that 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
conducted  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Of  his 
connexion  with  this  celebrated  work,  we 
find  the  following  interesting  record  by  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith : — 

"  When  first  I  went  into  the  Church  I 
had  a  curacy  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  The  squire  of  the  parish  took  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  with 
his  son  to  reside  at  the  University  of 
Weimar ;  before  we  could  get  there,  Ger- 
many became  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress 
of  politics  we  put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where 
I  remained  five  years.  The  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  then  fully 
afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  violent  and  agitated  state  of  society. 
Among  the  first  persons  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  were  Lord  Jefirey,  Lord 
Mui-ray  (late  Lord- Advocate  for  Scotland), 
and  Lord  Brougham;  all  of  them  main- 
taining opinions  upon  political  subjects  a 
little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas, 
then  exercising  supreme  power  over  the 
northern  division  of  the  island.  One  day 
we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  story  or  flat  in  Buccleugh-place,  the 
elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  J effrey. 
I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  Review ; 
tMs  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I 
was  appointed  editor,  and  remained  long 
enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
motto  I  proposed  for  the  Review  was — 
*  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena ' — 

We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal. 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  so  we  took  our  present  grave 
motto  from  Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none 
of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  ever  read  a  single 
line  :  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal. 
When  I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the 
stronger  hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point 
of  popularity  and  success." 

Lord  Brougham  soon  followed  Smith  to 
London,  when  the  sole  responsibility  and 
much  of  the  fame  of  the  editorship  fell  to 
the  share  of  Francis  Jeffrey.  He  was 
more  concerned  in  the  literatvire  than  in 
the  politics  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  in 
its  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  its  taste 
and  criticism,  its  light  literature  _  and 
poetical  dogmas,  than  in  those  weighty 


affairs  to  which  Mackintosh,  Smith,  and 
Brougham,  in  its  earlier  years;  or  Mac- 
aulay,  HaUam,  Brown,  and  Playfair,  in  its 
more  recent  days,  have  contributed  the 
weight  of  their  learning  and  eloquence. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  versatility  of 
Jeffrey^ s  critical  acquirements.  "At  one 
time  he  was,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  found 
examining  the  nature  and  principles  of 
taste;  next  the  miscellaneous  works  of 
Jonathan  Swift ;  then  the  writings  of 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Samuel  Richardson, 
or  Victor  Alfieri,  and  the  life  of  Christopher 
Columbus;  then  the  dramatic  works  of 
John  Ford,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Campbell,  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Rogers,  Moore,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, and  Hemans.  In  a  succeeding 
quarter,  perhaps,  he  would  engage  the 
attention  of  his  readers  with  the  philosophy 
of  Reid  or  Priestly,  of  Drummond  or  Du- 
gald  Stewart ;  and  with  the  novel-writers 
of  the  age — amongst  whom  the  author  of 
'Waverley'  necessarily  occupied  his  pen 
and  stimulated  his  powers  of  investigation 
— he  dealt  by  the  score  or  hundred." 

Lord  Jefirey  has  left  us  a  precise  accoimt 
of  the  share  he  took  in  the  management  of 
the  Review.  In  the  preface  to  his  contri- 
butions, reprinted  from  that  journal  at  the 
close  of  1843,  he  says — "I  wrote  the  first 
article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Review 
in  October,  1802;  and  sent,  my  last  con- 
tribution to  it  in  October,  1840!  It  is  a 
long  period  to  have  persevered  in  well — or 
in  ill — doing!  But  I  was  by  no  means 
equally  alert  in  the  service  during  aU  the 
intermediate  time.  I  was  sole  editor  from 
1803  tiU  late  in  1829 ;  and,  during  that 
period,  was  no  doubt  a  large  and  regular 
contributor."  On  his  election  to  the  office 
of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Lord 
Jeffrey  withdrew  at  once  and  altogether 
from  the  management.  He  wrote  nothing 
for  the  Review  for  a  considerable  time  sub- 
sequent to  1829 ;  and  in  fourteen  years 
sent  but  four  papers  to  the  work,  none  of 
them  on  political  subjects.  Among  the 
less  agreeable  records  of  Lord  Jeffrey's 
connexion  with  the  Review,  are  his  duel 
with  Mr.  Moore,  the  poet;  and  the  lines 
to  which  it  gave  rise  in  Lord  Byron's 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 

The  forensic  career  of  Lord  Jeffrey  was 
slow,  but  sure.  He  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Scottish  bar  in  1794.  For 
some  years  he  had  to  bear  that  delay  in 
his  advancement  which  so  many  members 
of  his  arduous  profession  have  to  imdergo, 
and  which  perseverance  and  real  ability 
can  alone  surmount.  Once  past  this  pro- 
bation, and  due  opportunity  afforded  him, 
he  gave  sound  proof  of  his  merit,  and  took 
his  station  among  the  most  eminent  of 
Scotland's  lawyers. 
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In  1821,  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  chosen  Lord 
Eector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and 
in  1828,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power 
in  1830,  Mr.  Jeffrey  became  Lord  Advo- 
cate :  he  had  previously  taken  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  first  for  a  Scottish  borough, 
and  then  for  Malton.  He  afterwards  re- 
presented the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Like 
many  eminent  counsel,  he  made  no  great 
effect  in  the  House,  wldch  may  have  pro- 
bably resulted  from  the  overwrought  anti- 
cipations that  his  prior  fame  had  led  per- 
sons to  form.  In  1834,  Mr.  Jeflfrey  as- 
cended the  judicial  bench  as  a  Lord  of 
Session;  and,  according  to  the  rational 
custom  of  Scotland,  which  wiU  have  a 
Judge  called  a  Lord  both  in  and  out  of  the 
court,  he  assumed  the  titular  designation 
of  Lord  Jeffrey.  As  a  Judge,  J effi-ey  was 
in  his  element  again;  his  reputation  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  his  court  was  crowded 
with  suitors.  The  ermine  sat  gracefully 
upon  one  of  such  dUigence,  integrity,  and 
knowledge  ;  and  the  sun  of  his  brilliancy 
as  an  advocate  and  writer,  set  in  the  sub- 
dued but  sterling  splendour  of  his  excel- 
lence as  a  Lord  of  Scotland's  justiciary. 

Lord  Jeffery  was  married  twice ;  first,  in 
the  year  1802,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  year  1813,  to  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes,  of  New 
York,  and  grand-niece  of  the  well-known 
Alderman  John  Wilkes,  of  London,  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  February,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age. 

THE  DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

Ann,  Countess  Dowager  of  Plymouth, 
who  died  at  her  house,  in  Brook-street,  on 
the  30th  January,  in  her  76th  year,  was 
daughter  of  Thomas  Copson,  Esq.,  and 
widow  of  Henry,  eighth  and  last  Earl  of 
Plymouth,  to  whom  she  was  married  12th 
July,  1798,  and  by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  ESQ.,    OF  BRANCEPETH 
CASTLE,   FORMERLY   M.P.   FOR  THE 
COUNTY  OF  DURHAM. 

William  RusseU,  Esq.,  died  on  the  30th 
January,  at  his  splendid  seat  Brancepeth 
Castle,  Durham.  He  was  M.P.  for  that 
entire  county  in  three  Parliaments,  prior  to 
the  Reform  Act,  for  which  he  constantly 
voted,  making  thereby  a  larger  individual 
sacrifice  of  borough  interest,  and  political 
power  thence  arising,  than  any  other  com- 
moner. He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Matthew  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Brancepeth,  M.P. 


for  Saltash,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  sister  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyn- 
court,  M,P.,  of  Bayons  Manor,  and  grandson 
of  WiUiam  Russell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
opulent  coal  and  landed  proprietors  in 
England.  He  it  was  who  purchased  Brance- 
peth, and  formed  the  magnificent  project  of 
restoring  to  its  pristine  splendour  that  long 
neglected  Castle  of  the  NeviUes — a  task 
which  his  age  denied  to  him  the  accom- 
plishment of,  but  which  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son,  the  late  Matthew  RusseU,  Esq., 
who  proved  himself  well  worthy  of  the 
trust,  and  under  whose  auspices  arose  the 
present  noble  structure,  mferior  to  few 
others  in  the  north  of  England.  The  gen- 
tleman whose  death  we  are  recording,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  in  1822. 

He  has  died  unmarried,  and  his  Castle 
of  Brancepeth,  with  his  extensive  estates, 
devolves  on  his  only  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hamilton, who  married  the  Hon.  Gustavus 
Frederick  Hamilton,  only  son  of  Viscount 
Boyne;  of  which  marriage  there  is  issue 
one  son,  Gustavus  Russell  Hamilton,  now 
at  Oxford. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHN  STRUTH,  KNT. 

Sir  William  died  at  Bognor  on  the  1st 
February,  aged  87.  He  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  Bristol,  and  in  1815  filled  the 
ofiice  of  Mayor,  on  which  occasion  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  WEMYSS  AND  MARCH. 

Margaret  Countess  of  Wemyss,  wife  of 
Francis,  present  Earl,  died  at  Gosford 
House  (his  Lordship's  seat),  near  Had- 
dington, on  the  25th  Jan.  Her  Ladyship 
was  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Walter 
Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Shawfield,  sister  of 
Ladies  Ruthven  and  Belhaven,  and  aimt 
of  the  late  Countesses  of  TJxbridge  and 
CharleviUe.  Her  marriage  with  Lord 
Wemyss  (then  Lord  Elcho)  took  place  in 
1794,  and  its  issue  consists  of  one  surviving 
son,  Francis  Lord  Elcho,  and  four  surviving 
daughters — Lady  Charlotte  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  Lady  Harriet  Suttie,  Lady  Jane 
and  Lady  Caroline,  both  unmarried.  There 
were  one  other  son,  Walter,  and  five 
daughters,  who  are  deceased.  Of  the  latter, 
the  eldest,  LadyEleanor,  married  her  cousin, 
Walter  Frederick  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Shawfield  and  Islay  ;  Lady  Margaret  was 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  John  Wildman ; 
Lady  Katherine  married  Lord  Grey,  of 
Groby ;  and  Lady  Louisa- Antoinetta, 
William  Forbes,  Esq.,  M-P.,  of  CaUendar. 


NEW  COSTUMES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

HYAM  &  COMPANY,  in  return  for  the  unparalleled  support  with  which  tliey 
-e  been  honoured,  beg  to  announce  that  for  1850,  they  have  now  on  view  the 
St  choice  and  magnificent  selection  of  Costumes  ever  yet  concentrated  together, 
Dhe  superiority  of  L.  HYAM  and  CO's.  CLOTHING  has  for  a  great  number  of  years 
II  the  magnet  of  attraction  at  all  their  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Establishments, 
I  as  every  successive  year  adds  to  their  great  fame  in  this  respect,  Purchasers  will  meet 
h  a  STOCK  which  for  beauty  and  cheapness  cannot  be  equalled. 
J.  HYAM  and  CO's  unrivalled  STOCK  of  JUVENILE  CLOTHING  surpasses 
ry  other  exposition  yet  witnessed :  in  point  of  magnitude  it  is  immense,  in  variety 
3  wonderful,  in  quality  superb,  in  cheapness  it  is  without  equal.  The  most  perfect 
isfaction  will  at  all  times  be  guaranteed,  as  no  Garment  need  be  kept  unless  it 
ets  with  the  approval  of  the  Purchaser. 

PARISIAN,  GERMAN,  and  ENGLISH  CUTTERS  of  the  greatest  experience 
i  acknowledged  ability  will  preside  over  the  BESPOKE  or  ORDERED 
IPARTMENT,  so  that  the  most  symmetrical  and  anatomical  fits  will  be  secured. 

Branch  Establishments  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
eter,  and  Glasgow. 

ImI&X  of  Prices  for  February  1850. 

iVlNTER  OVER  COATS.— Albert  Capes,  Chesterfields,  Paletots,  Parisian  Sackn, 
efing  Jackets,  Equestrian  and  Lounging  Coats.  Prices:  10s.  6d.,  13s.  6d.,  17s.  6d.,  22s., 
.,  34s.,  40s.,  468.,  52s.,  63s. 

DRESS  AND  SURTOUT  COATS.— L.  HYAM  and  CO.  refer  to  these  garments 
h  infinite  pleasure,  convinced  that  they  will  give  decided  satisfaction.  Prices :  18s.  6d., 
I.,  28s.,  33s.,  38s.,  45s.,  50s.,  55s.,  63s. 

V^' AISTCOATS  of  the  most  beautiful  textures  and  the  choicest  designs.  Prices:  3s.  3d. 
6d.,  6s.  6d.,  9s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.  6d.,  18s.  6d.,  25s. 

DROWSERS. — The  most  superb  novelties  in  treble  and  double-milled  plain  and  figured 
eskins  and  Cassimeres,  of  Eno  iish,  Scotch,  and  Foreign  manufacture.    Prices  :  8s.  6d., 

6d.,  14s.  6d.,  17s.  6d.,  21s.,  23s ,  26s. 
tUVENILE  CLOTHING.— The  YOUTH'S  department  is  replete  with  a  most  choice 
ortment  of  Tunic  Dresses,  Spanish  Dresses,  Hussar  and  Habit  Suits.    Prices :  12s.  6d., 
I.  6d.,  23s.,  28s.,  32s. 

LADIES"  RIDING  HABITS,  Made  with  full  train,  exquisitely  trimmed,  and  cut 
;h  the  most  consummate  taste.    Prices:  £3,  £3  10s,  £4,  £4  15s.,  £5  5s. 
PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  LIVERIES.— In  this  important  department  the  saving 
truly  wonderful.    Pages  and  Postillion's  Suits.    Pnces,  26s.,  32s.,   38s.,  44s.,  50s. 
otmen's  Grooms',  and  Coachmen's  Suits.   Prices,  35s.,  50s.,  65s.,  75s. 

L.  HYAM  &  COMPANY,  36,  Gracechurch  Street;  and  86,  Oxford  Street. 
Detailed  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  ;  or  will  be  forwarded, 
it-free,  to  all  paits  of  the  kingdom.  

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY,  AND  THE  AUTHORITY 
OE  THE  FACULTY. 

HEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

CERTAIN  REMEDY  for  disorders  of  the  Pulmonary  Organs— m  Difiiculty  of 
i  Breathing— in  Redundancy  of  Phlegm— in  Incipient  Consumption  (of  which  Cough 
;he  most  positive  indication)  they  are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter 
UGH,  they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

Keating's  Cough  Lozenges  are  free  from  every  deleterious  ingredient  ;  they  may, 
!refore,be  taken  at  all  times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  chilJ ;  while  the 
cpLic  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find  them  invaluable  in  allaying  the 
arseness  and  irritation  incidental  to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by 
lOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  &c..  No.  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London. 
Sold  Retail  by  all  Druggists. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SINGERS  ANl)  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS. 

St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  30th  Nov.,  1849. 
Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Lozenges  to  those  who  may  he 
tressed  with  Hoarseness.  They  have  afforded  me  relief  on  several  occasions  when  scarcely 
fe  to  sing  from  the  effects  of  Catarrh.    I  think  they  would  be  very  useful  to  Clergymen, 
rristers,  and  Public  Orators.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

^i.^HOMAS  FRANCIS, 
To  Mr.  Keating.  Vicar  Choi^. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES, 


In  returning  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have  kindly  bestowed  upon  hiia 
their  patronage  for  many  years,  begs  to  call  their  attention  to  his 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES 

fehe  principle  of  which  is  so  superior  to  anything  yet  produced,  that  the  manufacturer 
invites  the  honour  of  a  visit  to  inspect  them. 

They  are  well  appointed  with  every  convenient  requisite  for  Railway  travelling,  ar 
far  exceed  the  old  style  of  trunks,  known  by  the  title  of  *'  Imperial,"  which  were  in  evei 
respect  badly  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of  conveyance,  being  too  cumbersome  an 
unsightly,  whereas  the  New  Invention  is  light,  portably  convenient,  and  perfectly  impe 
rious  to  water. 

G.  H.  also  calls  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  to  his  Stock  of 

SOLID  LEATHER  PORTMANTEAUS,  ; 

which  are  fitted  up  on  the  newest  and  most  approved  plans,  and  respectfully  announce 
that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  article,  he  has  prepared  an  extr 
supply  for  the  season,  which  he  strongly  recommends,  being  made  of  the  very  bei 
materials. 

G.  H.  further  recommends  to  the  notice  of  his  customers  and  the  public  a  large  stock  of 

IMPROVED  COAT  BAGS,  HAT  CASES, 
CARPET  BAGS,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

As  also  to  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  India  an  Assortment  of 

BULLOCK   AND   CAMEL  TRUNKS 

which  he  can  confidently  warrant  proof  against  any  climate,  and  which  have  attained  si 
much  celebrity,  having  afforded  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  many  who  have  heretofon 
favoured  him  with  their  orders. 


MILITARY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  at  this 
Establishment  their 

CAMP  EQUIPAGES 

which  are  manufactured  of  the  very  best  seasoned  timber,  protected  from  the  weather  bj 
a  new  waterproofing  process,  wliich  renders  them  in  every  respect  more  durable  than  th< 
ordmaiy  articles  of  the  kind. 


G.  HARROW, 

CHEST,  BOX,  AND  PACKING-CASE  MAKER,  &c.  he., 
38  Old  Bond  Street, 

AT  THE 

MANUFACTORY,  5,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY. 


.II  VIII. 


April. 


Price  2s. 


THE 


ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE 


EDITED  BY 


J;  BEENARD  BURKE,  ESQ., 

AUTHOE  or  "the  PEERAGE,"  "LAKDED  GEWTKT,"  &«. 


LONDON: 

E.  CHURTON,  g6,  HOLLES  STREET. 

SOLD  BY 

Deightok  &  Co.,  Liverpool;  J.  Menzies,  Edinburgh;  J.  M'Glasean, 
21,  D'Olibb  Street,  Dublin;  and  all  Booksellers. 

1850. 


MTBR8  AND  CO.,  PRINTERS,  37,  KING  STAEfiT  GOYENT  GARDEN; 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
S  O  C I  Ej  w 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL.  MILITARY,  EAST  INDIA,  &  GENERA! 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
13    WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  Sir  FREDERICK  SMITH,  K.H.,  F.R.S.  R.E.,  Chairman. 
JAMES  FREDERICK  NUGENT  DANIELL,  Esq.  Deputy- Chairman . 

Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  COCKBURN,  G.C.B. 
Major-General  Sir  J.  COCKBURN,  Bart.,  G.C.H 
General  Sir  THOMAS  BRADFORD,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 
Major-General  Sir  P.  ROSS,  G.C.M.G  K.C.H. 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  JOHN  GARDINER,  K.C.B. 
Major-General  Sir  HEW  D.  ROSS,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 
Captain  Sir  GEORGE  BACK,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
Major-General  TAYLOR,  C.B.,  EJ.C.S. 
Major-General  EDWARD  WYNYARD,  C.B. 
Major-General  ARNOLD,  K.H.,  K.C. 
ARCHIBALD  HAIR,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  WILLIAM  LANCEY,  R.E. 
WILLIAM  CHARD,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent. 
WILBRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  JOHN  ROLT,  K.C.B. 
Major  F.  S.  SOTHEBY,  C  B.,  E.LC.S. 
Major-General  Sir  GEORGE  POLLOCK,  G.C.B. 
Captain  WILLIAM  CUPPAGE,  R.N. 
Captain  MICHAEL  QUIN,  R.N. 


Bankers— Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.,  59,  Strand. 
Physician— Sir  CHARLES  FERGUSON  FORBES,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.L.S. 
Counsel— JOHN  MEASURE,  Esq.,  4,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn-  Fields. 
Solicitor— ROWLAND  NEATE,  Esq.,  57,  Lincoln's- Inn- Fields. 
Actuary— JOHN  FINLAISON,  Esq.,  the  Government  Calculator,  and  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


ASSURANCES  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  profession  and 
station  in  life  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wes- 
tern Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles  with  reference 
to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a  moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium, 
in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one  climate 
to  another,  without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  thePRoriTs  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THOSE  WHO  SHAVE. 

Under  tlie  Patronagre  of  His  »pyal  Hlgrhness  Prinee  iUbert. 

C.  HULLMANDEL'S  ROYAL  RAZOR  STROP. 

THIS  newly-invented  Strop  is  certified  by  those  eminent  Chemists,  Dr.  Ure  and  Lewis 
Thompson,  also  by  other  scientific  Gentlemen,  to  be  of  an  ENTIRELY  NEW|i 
COMPOSITION,  which  gives  to  Razors,  Surgical  Instruments,  &c.  a  smooth  velvet}! 
edge  of  a  quality  never  before  obtained,  thus  rendering  shaving,  hitherto  in  many 
instances  a  painful  operation,  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 

To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Perfumers,  Hairdressers,  &c.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Agents:  Trufit,  Clock  House,  26  and  27,  Burlington  Arcade;  and  Mr.  Causse,  267, 
Regent  Street.  ; 

Depot,  51  ilreat  Marlborough  Street,  London.  ! 


ST.  JAMES'S  MAGMINE  ADVERTISEB. 

No.  VIII.]  [APRIL,  1850. 


13 J  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
NOTICE. 

THE  NEWEDITION  OF 

BURKE'S  PEERAGE  &  BARONETAGE  FOR  1850. 

Is  published  this  day.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout,  to  the  Present  Time,  from 
the  Personal  Communications  of  the  Nobility,  &c.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  comprising  as 
much  matter  as  20  ordinary  volumes,  with  1,500  Engravings  of  Arms,  &c.,  38s.  bound. 

"  The  most  complete,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  given 
to  the  public." — Sun. 

Also  Now  Ready, 

BURKE'S  LANDED  GENTRY  FOR  1850. 

CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 

Comprising  Particulars  of  100,000  Persons. 

Eorming  a  Companion  to  Burke's  and  all  other  Peerages.    Complete  in  two  volumes, 
royal  8vo.  (equal  to  30  ordinary  volumes),  price  only  £2.  2s.,  bound. 

HENRY  COLBURN,  PUBLISHER,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


GHURTOH'S  SEASOU  SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRASYi 

1850. 

Every  one  must  have  felt  the  advantage,  as  a  subject  for  conversation,  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  many  interesting  publications  daily  issuing  from  the  press, 
during  the  London  season  ;  but  few  are  enabled  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
them,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  purchasing  the  whole,  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them  with  certainty  and  at  once  from  the  Libraries.    To  obviate  this, 

E.  CHURTON, 

BStlTZSH  AlffD  FOSISIGIO'  IiIBRARV,  26  KOUES  STBBET, 

Has  determined  to  open  what  he  will  call  a  SEASON  SUBSCRIPTION,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — 

I.  The  Season  will  commence  at  the  opening  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  after 
Easter,  and  extend  to  the  end  of  the  Operatic  Season. 

II.  THE  SEASON  SUBSCRIPTION  will  be  Three  Guikeas,  entitling  the 
Subscriber  to  the  immediate  perusal  of  every  New  Publication,  even  to  the 
ordering  of  any  new  work  not  in  the  collection  (those  on  science  only  excepted,. 

III.  Each  Subscriber  will  be  allowed  to  retain  in  his  possession  Ten  Volumes  at 
a  time,  and  to  exchange  them  at  his  convenience. 

IV.  E.  Chueton  will  guarantee  that  every  Work  shall  be  supplied  within 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  OP  ITS  FIRST   BEING  DEMANDED. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  those  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  will  communicate  their  wishes  with  the  least  possible  delay,  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 

E.  CHURTON,  LIBRARIAN,  26  HOLLES  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 

A 


NORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Established  in  1809,  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

London  Offices,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  City,  and  10,  Pall  Mall,  East ;  Chief  Office, 
64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

CAPIAL  £1,000,0  00,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED. 

PRESIDENT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 

Sir  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  WARDEN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
PHYSICIAN—John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Assurances  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  of  profits.  On  the  participation 
iscale  the  whole  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured,  after  reserving  one-fifth  against  the 
risk  of  extraordinary  mortality  or  other  contingencies. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Division  of  Profits  on  the  31st  December,  1844, 
averaged  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid  during  the  septennial  period. 

Tables  of  rates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  above. 

HENRY  T.  THOMSON,  Secretary  in  London. 


CABINET  ANO  UPHOLSTERY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

EICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER 

Cals  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
Gentry,  and  the  PubUc  in  general,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of 

Cabinet  Furniture,  Carpet- 
ing, Chimney  and  other 
Glasses, 

At  the  very  lowest  remunerative  Charges. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  with  fall  descrip- 
tions and  Prices,  will  be  forwarded  by  post, 
free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
N.B.  The  Country  Trade  supplied. 

OBSERVE ! 

EICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER, 

24,  Pavement,  Finsbury,  ILondon. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


Gondola  Easy  Chair. 
Price  £1  lis.  6d. 


Mahogany  Chair. 
In  Hair-cloth. 
Prise  18s  6d. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS. 

A LIVER  AND  STOMACH  COMPLAINT  OF  LONG  STANDING  CURED 
BY  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— Sergeant  Wilton,  late  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  for  nearly  25  years  employed  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  suffered 
most  intensely  from  an  affection  of  the  liver,  indigestion,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach,  which 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  undermining  his  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  profession.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  ad- 
vised to  try  Holloway's  pills,  and  this  superior  medicine  has  effected  such  a  perfect  cure 
that  it  has  astonished  all  that  were  aware  of  his  apparently  hopeless  case — Sold  by  all 
venders  of  medicine  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's  establish- 
ment, 244,  Strand,  London. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  J.  B.  BURKE,  ESQ. 

I. 

Nearly  ready,  Part  I.,  Royal  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  G0LLE8IATE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENBLAND, 

WITH  THE  PEDIGREES  OF  THOSE  WHO  CAN  SHEW 

V  FOUNDERS'  KIN. 

1  BY  JOHN  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ., 

^^  Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  the  ''Peerage,"  ''Landed  Gentry;'  etc. 

^'  /CONTENTS.    Division  I— The  History  of  the  difFerent  Collegiate  Foundations,  with 

V  \j  Lives  of  the  Pounders ;  the  Lineage  of  each;  Marriages;  Children,  &c.  Division 
^  II —Descents  of  Pounders'  Kin ;  Pedigrees  of  those  families  which  can  shew  Pounders' 

Kin,  exhibiting  the  precise  line  of  descent  of  each. 
\      The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Pour  Parts,  price  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 

II. 

In  Imperial  8vo.,    Illustrated   by   Engravings,   Price  £1.  Is.,  Cloth. 

^         THE  HISTORIC  LANDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

-i.^  SECOND  SERIES, 

III. 

^  In  Imperial  8vo.,  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Price  £1  Is.  Cloth, 

-         THE  ROYAL  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND, 
3  SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 

K  Part  III.  now  ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 

■V'' 

V  IV. 

^  In  3  Vols.,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  upwards  of  800  shields  of  arms,  Price  £3  3s.,  Cloth, 

^  HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I         Odd  Vols,  to  complete  sets  will  be  left  on  sale  for  a  short  time  only,  Vols.  1  and  2,  at 
£1.  lis.  6d.  each.  Vol.  3,  at  £1.  Is. 
V. 

In  square  18mo.,  Illustrated  by  48  shields  of  arms,  price  10s.  6d.,  Cloth, 

THE  EOLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  ANNOTATED. 

VI. 

In  imperial  8vo.,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  price  5s.  each 

ILLUMINATED  HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Part  IV.  will  be  published  shortly. 
Published  by  E.  Churton,  2G,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  FELT  GARPETINB. 

THE  present  period  being  peculiarly  one  of  economy,  the  Public  should  purchase  this 
description  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  "durabilty,  beauty,  and  novelty  of 
design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost 
of  half  the  price.  Purchasers  ere  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations,  the  Felt  Carpeting 
being  always  stamped  '^Eoyal  Victoria  Carpeting."  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respect- 
able Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  principal  Town  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  rr.   m        ^  ^  :i  ;} 

The  Patent  Woollen  Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  Table  Covers,  embossed  and 
printed,  of  the  latest  possible  desij^ns,  and  in  every  variety  of  style  and  colour  ;  thick  Felt,{or 
polishing  Plate  Glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &c.,  &c.,  likewise  for  veterinary  purposes; 
Felt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and  Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers,  &c.,&c  ; 

^^Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Koad,  London.  Wholesale  Ware- 
houseg,  at  8,  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY  1^  TEETH. 

MR.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street,  has  introduced  an 
ENTIRELY  NEW  DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  fixed  without 
springs,  wires,  or  ligatures,  at  STRICTLY  MODERATE  CHARGES.  They  so  per- 
fectly resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals  by  the 
closest  observer;  they  will  NEVER  CHANGE  C(JLOUR  OR  DECAY,  and  will  be 
found  very  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not  require  the 
extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will  give  support  and  preserve  teeth  that 
are  loose,  and  are  guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  Teeth 
rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  FLEET  STREET.    At  home  from  ten  till  five. 

A  BRACEFUL  CARRIAGE  AND  DEPORTMENT 

IS  at  once  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  BINYON'S  ELASTIC  CHEST  EX- 
PANDER which  entirely  prevents,  and  effectually  removes,  STOOPING  OR 
PROJECTION  OF  THE  SHOULDERS  AND  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  CHEST 
in  youth,  and  ladies  and  gentleman.  It  is  light,  simple,  easily  applied,  and  worn  without 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise,  immediately  producing  an  evident  improvement  in 
the  Figure,  and  in  youth,  tending  greatly  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  : 
whilst  to  the  Invalid,  and  those  much  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits,  such  as  Reading 
or  Studying,  Working,  Drawing,  or  Music,  it  is  foimd  to  be  invaluable,  as  it  expands  the 
Chest,  and  affords  a  great  support  to  the  back.  It  is  made  in  Silk;  and  can  be  forwarded, 
per  post,  by  Mr.  ALFRED  BINYON,  Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 

No.  40,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 
Or  full  particulars,  Avith  Mode  of  Measurement,  on  receipt  of  a  Postage  Stamp. 
The  Expander  has  been  in  extensive  use  in  the  Families 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  some  years  with  the 
greatest  success  ;  its  principle  is  highly  approved,  and 
its  use  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  Members 
of  the  Faculty,  including  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  and 
Mr.  Aston  Key,  surgeon  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 


Testimonial  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hinde,  M.A. 

"  I  Certify  that  I  have  uf^ed  Mr.  Binyon's  Chest 
Expander  in  my  School  and  Family  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  with  great  advantage,  and  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  for  general  use." — Thos  Hinde,  M.A, 
Fkee  Gkammae  School,  Winwich,  Lancashike. 

May  9,  1848. 

A  liberal  allowance  is  made  to  the  Profession,  Chemists,  Ladies'  Establishments,  &c.,&c.. 

Sole  Agents  for  Ireland,  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Evans,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  3, 
Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  ROYALTY,  AND  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  FACULTY. 

KEATINB'S  COUQH  LOZENGES. 

\  CERTAIN  REMEDY  for  disorders  of  the  Fulmonarij  Organs— m  Difficulty  of 
.IJL  Breathing— in  Redundancy  of  Phlegm— in  Incipient  Consumption  (of  which  Cough 
is  the  most  positive  indication)  they  are  of  unerring  efficacy.  In  Asthma,  and  in  Winter 
Cough,  they  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 

Keating's  Cough  Lozenges  are  free  from  every  deleterious  ingredient  ;  they  may, 
therefbre,be  taken  at  all  times,  by  the  most  delicate  female  and  by  the  youngest  child;  while  the 
Public  Speaker  and  the  Professional  Singer  will  find  them  invaluable  in  allaying  the 
hoarseness  and  irritation  incidental  to  vocal  exertion,  and  consequently  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  production  of  melodious  enunciation. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d  ,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each  by 
THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  &c..  No.  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London. 

Sold  Retail  by  all  Druggists. 
important  to  singers  and  public  speakers. 

St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  30th  Nov.,  1849. 
Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Lozenges  to  those  who  may  he 
distressed  with  Hoarseness.  They  have  afforded  me  relief  on  several  occasions  when  scarcely 
able  to  sing  from  the  effects  of  Catarrh.    I  think  they  would  be  very  useful  to  Clergymen, 
Barristers,  and  Public  Orators.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  FRANCIS, 
To  Mr.  Keating.  Vicar  Choral, 
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The  Article  on  the  Welsh  High  Sheriffs,  as  well  as  that  referential  to 
The  London  Exhibitions,  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  month. 


It  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  desirous  of  having  their  Arms  re- 
corded in  the  Heraldic  Register,  will  communicate  as  earlv  as  possible  with 
the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 
That  portion  of  the  Journal  will  be  so  arranged  and  numbered  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  separate  volume,  illustrated  with 
the  Armorial  engravings.    A  full  and  comprehensive  Index  will  be  given. 


THE  GREAT 

PICTURE  FRAME  MARL 

AND  GENERAL  CARVING  /VND  GILDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

63,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

WM  FOLLIT,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Ornamental  Decoration 
lias  added  to  Ms  retail  premises  in  Fleet  Street  extensive  workshops  in_  the  rear 
for  the  purpose  of  Manufacturing  every  article  used  in  the  trade  on  the  premises  (very 
unusual  in  one  house.)    The  Stock  of 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

includes  those  of  every  dimension  in  general  use,  gilt  and  weU  seasoned,  ready  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  and  any  irregular  sizes  can  be  made  of  plain  moijdmgs,  in  one  hour's  notice 
(every  description  of  mouldings  being  in  stock  for  joining) ;  if  ornamental  and  gilt,  one 
clear  day's  notice  requested. 

LOOKING  GLASSES 

are  made  only  from  the  best  British  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  being  colourless,  produces 
A  MOST  BRILLIANT  EFFECT  wheu  silvcrcd ;  Lookiug  Gksscs  of  cxtra  large  dimensious  Will 
require  a  short  notice  to  prepare.  Estimates  given  for  unsilvered  Plate  Glass,  lor  shop 
fronts,  and  other  pui'poses. 

DRAWING-ROOM  DECORATIONS 
of  every  description.    Peer  and  Console  Tables,  Window  Cornices,  Brackets,  Ottomans, 
Tripods,  Flower  Stands,  Candelabras,  Screens,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

ART  UNION  OP  LONDON. 

THE  PATENT  OAK  CARVING. 

has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  framing  both  Ancient 
and  Modern  Engravings,  and  for  Ornamental  Work  generaUy.  The  Composition  becomes 
of  a  peculiarly  hard  nature,  and  is  alike  impervious  to  heat,  damp,  insect,  or  any  known 
destructive  cause. 

New  designs  expressly  for  the  "Smile,"  the  "Frown,"  "  Sabrina,"  &c. 
NEEDLEWOEK  CAEEFULLY  FITTED  UP. 
EooM  Borderings,  Fancy  Wood  and  Gilt  Mouldings,  supplied  in  12  feet  lengths ; 
also  Frames  in  the  Compo ;  Ee-gilding  and  Eenovating  by  experienced  workmen,  at  a 
trifling  cost.  piiicED  SHEETS  OF  NEW  DESIGNS 

of  all  Goods  manufactm-ed  at  this  EstabHshment  forwarded  free  by  post,  on  statiing  the 
nature  of  those  required. 

MODERN  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

W  F.  has  always  on  sale  a  select  assortment  of  Fine  Engravings  by  the  most  popular 
artists  in  various  styles  of  framing,  which  he  is  enabled  to  offer  at  about  half  the  pubhshed 
prices,' from  the  frequent  opportunities  he  has  of  making  large  purchases,  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion for  cash  payments. 

Experienced  Assistants,  or  the  Principal  when  required  attend  with  patterns,  to  give 
estimates,  and  receive  orders,  within  twenty  miles,  free  of  charge. 

Very  liberal  terms  offered  to  Artists,  the  Trade,  and  large  buyers, 

All  goods  guaranteed  of  the  best  well  seasoned  materials,  and  masterly  workmanship. 
Please  to  Observe  !  Corner  Premises  ;  and  the  Name  :— 

WILLIAM  FOLLIT, 

Manufacturing  and  Export  Carver  and  Gilder,  63,  FLEET- STREET, 
Corner  of  Bouverib- Street. 
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HEROINES   OF  THE  PEERAGE. 
I. — Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby, 

"  Fancy  may  be  fairly  indulged  in  the  illustration,  but  not  in  the  perversion  of 
facts." — Letter  from  Mr.  John  Christian  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Altpiough  it  must  be  a  very  inveterate  admirer  indeed  of  anti- 
quity, who  could  wish  to  see  the  entire  restoration  of  feudal  times,  yet 
still  there  are  some  customs  of  those  days  which  are  w^orth  preserving,  and 
which  we  are  not  sony  to  see  again  coming  into  fashion.  A  Gothic  style  of 
building  for  instance  is  no  bad  thing,  so  long  as  it  is  restricted  to  churches 
and  cathedrals,  though  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room  or  a 
theatre.  And  still  more  are  we  inclined  to  admire  that  old  chivalrous  spirit 
which  paid  so  much  homage  to  female  excellence.  It  does  not  indeed 
shew  itself  amongst  us  by  wearing  the  colours  of  some  chosen  one  in  our 
caps,  and  fighting  d  Voutrance  with  all  and  singular  who  may  choose  to 
think  their  own  doxies  the  only  orthodoxies,  as  the  witty  divine  said  in  the 
matter  of  religion ;  but  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  find  or  make 
heroines,  and  elevate  them  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  historic  fame. 
Many  female  Plutarchs  have  successfully  entered  the  lists  of  authorship, 
armed  with  pen,  and  mailed  in  bodice,  and  have  earned  a  reputation  for 
themselves  in  exalting  the  character  of  their  sex,  so  that  in  some  sort 
they  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves  this  branch  of  literature, 
thereby  realizing  Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  parody — 

"Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

Or,  as  more  suited  to  our  present  purpose, — 

"  Who  writes  of  ladies,  should  a  lady  be." 

Nevertheless  we  shall  for  once  encroach  upon  the  sacred  territory,  and  try 
what  justice  we  can  do  our  female  worthies,  although  not  entitled  to  plead 
the  privilege  of  petticoat. 
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gg  HEKOINES  OP  THE  PEEKAGE. 

The  English  peerage  can  unciuestionably  boaat  of  some  of  the  most 
illastrlous  lomen  to  he  found  m  European  history  In  a  few  instances 
the  dames  so  distinguished  have  been  the  natives  of  other  countries,  who 
have  been  naturalized  upon  their  intermarrying  with  the  higher  branches 
nf  om-  aristocracy  but  like  Charlotte  Tremouille,  the  subject  of  our  present 
noticlTey  S'        very  few  exception  belonged  to  the  noblest  foreign 

'^'Sottedela  Tremouille,  or  Tremoille,  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Claude,  duke  of  Thouars-a  peer  of  France,  and  Prmee  of  Mmond*  and 
Tarento-her  mother  being  Charlotte  Brabantine,  daughter  of  William  he 
tot  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  his  third  wife,  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  of  the 
rofal  Cuse  of  Montpensier.    She  could  therefore  boast  of  bemg  allied, 
and  that  in  no  remote  degree,  to  the  Kings  of  France,  yet  she  cannot  be 
said  to  have  derogated  from  this  high  descent  by  her  mtermarriage  wi  h 
James,  Lord  Strange,  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  William,  the  sixth 
Ea^rof  Derby,  and  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man    This  nobleman  firj^t  saw  her 
at  ttie  Hague,  while  he  was  on  a  continental  tour,  and  married  her,  then 
vei-y  youni,  upon  his  return  home,  though,  so  scanty  are  the  records  of  her 
life  tiiat  the  date  of  their  union  cannot  be  feed  with  exactness.    All  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  it  must  have  taken  place  m,  or  before. 
1636  since  we  find  frequent  mention  of  her  about  that  period  m  Bas- 
sompierre.  who,  in  his  usual  mode  of  blundering  with  English  names  and 
tWes  transforms  Lady  Strange  into  Madame  d'Estranges.    In  the  same 
year  he  was  naturalized,  as  we  learn  from  Rymer  who  has  prefe^^d  \er 
letters  of  naturalization.t  bearing  date  the  33nd  September,  1696.  The 
same  obscurity  hangs  over  the  time  of  her  birth,  to  which  we  can  only 
mal.e  an  appLimation  from  other  circumstances.     Claude  de  la  Tre- 
mouille died  in  October  1604,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  as  the 
Countess  herself  died  in  1663,  she  must  at  least  have  been  sixty  and 
probably  more,  at  the  time  of  her  decease.    T  us  would  be  placmg  her 
birth  somewhere  about  1600,  which  in  all  likelihood  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  although  it  cannot  pretend  absolute  correctness. 

From  a  few  scattered  notices  in  Bassompierre's  account  of  his  embassy 
to  En..land,  we  may  infer  that  Lord  Strange  and  his  bride  entered  freely 
nto  the  court  gaieties.  Their  house,  he  tells  us,  was  open  to  'iif  "g»>«^ef 
fo  eigners,  and\e  often  mentions  the  lady's  name  as  one  who  with  the  queen 
took  a  frequent  part  in  the  masques  and  other  diversions  of  the  palace 
This  way  of  life,  however,  did  not  last  much  above  four  years.  At  the  end  ol 
that  time  we  find  Lord  Strange,  without  any  apparent  cause  abandoning 
the  court,  and  leading  a  retired,  or  at  least  rural,  life  upon  his  immense 
hereditar;  estates ;  and  from  this  seclusion,  he  was  not  to  be  agam  drawn 

•  Lodee  in  his  "Portraits  of  Dlustrions  Personages,"  cms  hei  the  third  daughter. 
This  howeVer,  Tould  not  be  the  case,  for  Clande  de  la  '^He  Isto 

ro»rs:?fc?.^^^^^^^^^^ 

precisely  as  I  have  done,  although  some  English  biographers  of  the  period,  m  their 
usual  loose  style  of  orthography,  write  it  Talmont.  mi^tatP  in  the  index  to 

t  It  may  be  right,  however,  to  warn  the  ^-^ader  against  a  mistake  m 
Rymer,  where  this  document  is  styled,  "  a  grant  to  tl^  ^^^^ff^^wl  Z  ^^^^^^^^^ 
lady  in  question  was  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille;  her  mother  was  the  Duchess  de 
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out  even  by  the  ominous  event  of  Stafford's  trial  and  condemnation,  or 
the  troubles  that  followed  close  upon  it — the  prologue  to  the  great  civil 
war. 

With  the  exception  of  these  brief  details  a  profound  obscurity  hangs 
over  all  the  early  period  of  their  union,  from  which  circumstance,  as  they 
certainly  possessed  the  means  of  happiness,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  their  life  passed  away  too  smoothly  to  leave  behind  it  any  traces.  It 
is  the  storm  that  is  long  remembered  by  the  wrecks  and  weeds  it  flings 
upon  the  shore ;  the  calm  tide  ebbs  and  flows  without  an  impress  upon  the 
light  sands  to  tell  of  its  quiet  movements. 

The  great  revolution,  however,  was  at  hand,  which  was  destined  to  shake 
the  kingdom  to  its  centre,  and  which  even  in  the  present  day  is  im- 
perfectly understood  because  so  few  are  able  to  divest  themselves  sufficiently 
of  their  party  prejudices  to  consider  it  as  it  ought  to  be  considered.  The 
reproach  applies  with  equal  force  to  those  in  the  opposite  extremes  of 
politics.  Neither  our  aristocrats  nor  our  liberals  have  much  in  common 
with  the  cavalier  or  the  roundhead,  and  yet  in  discussing  this  momentous 
question  they  are  always  too  ready  to  identify  themselves  with  their  political 
predecessors,  and  to  judge  of  them  by  existing  circumstances.  Nothing 
could  well  lead  them  into  falser  conclusions.  Charles  the  First  and  his 
nobles  w^ere  the  legitimate  heirs  of  arbitrary  power,  handed  down  to  them 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  all  the  prejudices 
of  custom  and  education  ;  can  we  then  wonder  if  they  considered  any 
attack  upon  their  privileges  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  contended 
for  them  to  the  last  gasp  ?  The  people  had  increased  in  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence ;  they  had  caught  the  spirit  of  social  freedom  from  the  example  of 
religious  reformation ;  ought  we  then  to  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  if  they  demanded  new  rights  and  an  exemption  from  that  arbitrary 
disposal  of  their  goods  and  lives,  which  even  when  not  oppressively  exercised 
they  still  felt  to  be  oppression?  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  such 
questions  can  only  be  decided  by  the  sword;  but  it  is  idle  to  judge  of  either 
party  in  a  party  spirit,  or  with  reference  to  any  other  times  than  those  in 
which  the  several  actors  lived  and  contended  for  their  opinions. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  contention  between  Charles  and  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  Strange  still  persisted  in  his  retirement,  and  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  with  no  friendly  eye  by  the  court  in  general.  When,  how- 
ever, in  1642,  the  King  retreated  to  York,*  with  the  full  determination  of 
appealing  to  the  sword,  Lord  Strange,  who  soon  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Derby  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  at  once  flung  off  his  real  or  apparent 
apathy,  and  joined  the  monarch  in  that  city,  bringing  with  him  a  body  of 
troops,  raised,  clothed,  and  armed,  at  his  own  expense.  He  arrived  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  cabinet  of  Charles  was  much  divided  as  to  the 
most  convenient  place  for  erecting  the  royal  standard,  opinions  being 
variously  advanced  in  favour  of  York,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Nottingham, 
and  Oxford.  The  Earl  maintained  that  some  place  in  Lancashire  would 
be  much  more  convenient,  urging  that  it  was  peculiarly  eligible  as  afford- 
ing a  centre  of  union  to  the  loyalists  of  those  parts,  who  at  present  were 
numerous  and  well  disposed  to  the  King's  service,  as  well  as  personally 
attached  to  himself.    For  the  moment  his  advice  prevailed,  and  Warring- 

*  Lodge  in  his  "  Illustrations  "  says,  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  I  know  not  upon  what 
authority.  All  the  accounts  I  have  seen,  place  this  first  meeting  at  York.  The  interview 
at  Shrewsbury  was  of  a  later  date. 
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ton  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  spot  for  commencing  that  fata  movement 
v^hich  after  years  of  misery  and  bloodshed  was  to  end  m  the  death  of 
Charles  upon  a  scaffold.    In  the  meanwhile  the  Earl  set  out  for  Lanca- 
shire to  raise  the  county  as  he  had  promised ;  but  the  more  successful  were 
his  exertions  to  this  purpose,  the  more  he  awakened  the  jealousies  of  the 
court,  if  not  of  the  King  himself.    It  now  began  to  be  whispered  that  his 
nearness  of  blood  to  the  crown,  the  habitual  treachery  of  his  family,  and 
his  personal  ambition,  as  well  as  restlessness  of  temper,  made  him  too 
dangerous  a  subject  to  be  entrusted  with  power  of  so  much  magnitude. 
Even  the  religion  of  his  Countess,  who  was  a  Huguenot,  educated  m  the 
tenets  of  the  Dutch  Kef ormers,  was  cited  as  affording  a  sufficient  ground 
for  suspecting  him  of  leaning  to  a  cause,  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  m 
which  was  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England     In  consequence  he  wa^ 
deprived  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Cheshire  and  North  Wales,  Lord  Rivers 
was  ioined  in  commission  with  him  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
royal  standard  in  opposition  to  his  advice  was  raised  at  Nottingham  The 
impolicy  of  these  measures  soon  became  apparent,  and  the  Kmg  addressed 
a  letter  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  requesting  him  to  raise  what  forces  he 
could,  and  come  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.    His  prompt  com- 
pliance with  these  commands  was  followed  by  the  same  results  as  before. 
He  was  a  second  time  dismissed  into  Lancashire,  the  command  of  his  own 
levies  having  been  taken  from  him ;  when  he  again  raised  fresh  forces, 
and  sometimes  successful,  sometimes  baffled,  yet  always  carrymg  on  the 
war  with  indomitable  energy,  he  contrived  to  do  good  service  to  the  Kmg 
in  Lancashire,  and  might  perhaps  at  this  early  period  have  effectuaUy 
turned  the  scales,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the  old  jealousies.  Not- 
withstanding his  unquestionable  zeal  in  the  royal  behalf,  the  Kmg  sent 
him  an  express,  which,  while  it  thanked  him  for  his  exertions  earnestly 
besought  him  to  set  off  without  delay  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  said  to  be  m 
danger  from  a  secret  conspiracy  amongst  the  inhabitants.     Upon  the 
receipt  of  these  letters,  he  said  to  the  Countess  with  more  than  ordinary 
quickness,  "  My  heart,  my  enemies  have  now  their  will,  having  prevailed 
with  his  Majesty  to  order  me  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  a  softer  banishment 
from  his  presence  and  their  malice."  i-  ^-u    -ir-    »  ^• 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these  complaints  ot  the  King  s  dis- 
favour with  the  actual  state  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  detailed  by  the  Earl 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Charles.  In  that  we  are  told  how  he  had 
received  letters  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  intimating  the  great  danger  ol  a 
revolt  there;  for  that  many  people  following  the  example  ot  Engtend 
becran  by  murmuring  against  the  government,  and  from  some  seditious  and 
wiSked  spirits  had  learned  the  same  lesson  with  the  Londoners  to  come  to 
court  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  demanding  new  laws  and  a  change  ot  the 
old  that  they  would  have  no  bishops,  pay  no  tithes  to  the  clergy,  despised 
authority,  and  rescued  some  who  had  been  committed  by  the  governor  for 
insolence,  and  contempt,  &c.  It  was  also  reported  that  a  ship  of  war, 
which  I  had  there  for  defence  of  the  island,  was  taken  by  the  Parliament 
ships,  which  proved  true,  and  that  it  was  judged  by  her  Majesty  and  those 
with  her  (as  Lord  Goring,  Lord  Digby,  Lord  Jermin,  Sir  Edward  Deering, 
and  many  more),  that  I  should  forthwith  go  to  the  island  to  prevent  the 
impending  mischief  in  time,  as  well  for  his  Majesty's  service  as  the  pre- 
servation of  my  own  inheritance."  ,  ,  i 
This  matter,  already  more  than  enough  embroiled,  becomes  even  less 
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intelligible  when  we  find  the  EaiTs  enemies  taxing  his  departure  for  the 
Isle  of  Man  as  a  desertion  of  the  royal  cause  to  attend  to  his  own  private 
interests.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  he  did  at  this 
juncture  return  to  his  Liliputian  kingdom,  leaving  his  abode  of  Lathom 
House  to  be  defended  by  his  heroic  Countess,  a  measure  eminently  need- 
ful for  the  King's  service  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Lancashire 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.  Amidst  the  many 
chivalrous  and  remarkable  events  to  which  the  Civil  War  gave  rise,  there 
are  none  more  remarkable  than  this  heroine's  maintenance  of  her  stronghold 
against  a  numerous,  and,  as  it  would  have  seemed,  overwhelming  army, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  To  do  full  justice,  either  to 
herself  or  her  companions,  would  require  the  graphic  pen  and  fine  imagi- 
nation of  Froissart ;  but  even  in  the  comparatively  weak  and  barren 
phraseology  of  our  own  days,  the  tale  will  scarcely  be  read  without 
interest. 

Lathom,  or  Latham  House,  stood,  according  to  the  old  biographer,  upon 
marshy  ground,  and  seemed  in  other  respects  as  if  nature  had  intended  it 
for  a  place  of  strength. 

"  Before  the  house,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  to  the  south  and  south-west,  is  a  rising 
ground  so  near  it  as  to  overlook  the  top  of  it,  from  which  it  falls  so  quick  that 
nothing  planted  against  it  on  those  sides  can  track  it  further  than  the  front 
wall ;  and  on  the  north  and  east  sides  there  is  another  rising  ground  even  to 
the  edge  of  the  mote,  and  then  falls  away  so  quick  that  you  can  scarce,  at  the 
distance  of  a  carbine  shot,  see  the  house  over  that  height,  so  that  all  batteries 
placed  there  are  so  far  below  it  as  to  be  of  little  service  against  it  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  only  let  us  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  uncommon  situation 
of  it  may  be  compared  to  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  flat  in  the  middle,  and 
covered  with  a  rising  round  about  it,  and  so  near  to  it  that  the  enemy  in  two 
year's  siege  were  never  able  to  raise  a  battery  against  it,  so  as  to  make  a  breech 
in  the  wall  practicable  to  enter  the  house  by  way  of  storm." 

The  mansion  thus  protected  by  nature  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
six  feet  in  thickness,  having  upon  it  nine  towers  that  flanked  each  other, 
and  each  tower  had  six  pieces  of  cannon,  three  of  which  played  in  on© 
direction,  and  three  in  the  opposite.  The  moat  beyond  the  wall  was  eight 
yards  wide  and  two  yards  deep,  and  upon  the  inner  side  of  it — that  is, 
between  the  graff  and  the  wall — there  ran  a  stout  palisade.  In  addition 
to  these  defences  there  was  in  the  centre  of  the  house  a  building  called, 
from  its  superior  height,  the  Eagle  Tower,  for  it  rose  considerably  above 
all  the  rest,  while  two  other  towers  less  elevated,  but  equally  strong,  stood 
at  either  side  of  the  gate-house.  Upon  the  tops  of  these,  in  the  entrance 
to  the  first  court,  were  placed  the  choicest  marksmen  of  the  defenders, 
selected  from  the  keepers  and  others,  who  usually  attended  the  Earl  in 
his  field-sports,  men  that  from  long  habit  were  peculiarly  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  as  was  soon  to  be  seen  in  the  havoc  they  made 
amongst  the  Parliamentarian  leaders.  They  were  armed  with  long  fowling 
pieces,  and  with  what  the  old  writer  terms  "  scrued  guns^'"  meaning,  most 
probably,  a  rude  sort  of  rifle. 

Before  his  sudden  departure  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Earl  had  hastily 
got  together  what  men  and  arms  he  could  procure  at  the  moment  for  the 
defence  of  Lathom  House.    These,  however,  were  manifestly  inadequate 
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to  the  piirpose  intended,  and  the  Countess  now  set  about  supplying  the 
deficiency  with  equal  energy  and  prudence,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible 
with  her^preparations,  and  doing  nothing  that  might  induce  the  enemy  to 
hurry  on  the  attack,  which  she  well  knew  was  meditated.  Every  day  of 
respite  thus  gained  was  sure  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  defence, 
since  it  gave  time  for  the  better  disciplining  of  her  men,  for  the  most  part 
altogether  unused  to  war,  and  whom  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
gradually  familiarize  with  its  terrors.  For  their  better  management  she 
divided  them  into  six  bands,  each  under  its  respective  captain,  the  whole 
being  subordinate  to  Captain  Farmer,  a  Scotch  of&cer  who  had  served  with 
much  credit  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who  being  reputed  a  man  of  skill 
and  courage,  was  now  advanced  to  the  temporary  rank  of  Major.  Having 
completed  her  preparations  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
admitted,  the  Countess  abided  with  an  undaunted  heart  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  her  only  fear  being  lest  when  it  came  to  the  point,  her 
adherents  might  not  be  animated  with  equal  resolution.  Her  quick  eye 
no  doubt  detected  many  an  anxious  face  amongst  them,  and  one  can  hardly 
help  imagining  the  doubtful  smile  into  which  those  haughty,  yet  beautiful 
lips  must  have  relaxed  when  declaring  that  she  did  not  desire  them  to 
venture  upon  any  peril  in  which  she  was  not  the  first  and  foremost. 

At  length,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1644,  the  storm  so  long  expected 
began  to  roll  its  near  thunders.  The  enemy  had  advanced  to  Ormskirk, 
about  two  miles  from  Lathom  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  sent  an  officer 
with  a  trumpet  to  desire  a  conference,  in  order  if  possible  to  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding.  To  this  the  Countess  assented  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  still  more  to  impose  upon  the  visitors  by 
the  appearance  of  greater  strength  than  was  really  there,  she  lined  the 
whole  way  with  soldiers  from  the  main  guard  in  the  first  court  down  to 
the  great  hall  where  Sir  Thomas  was  to  have  his  audience,  while  the  rest 
of  her  men  were  disposed  in  open  sight  upon  the  walls  and  tops  of  the 
different  towers,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  she  was  quite  ready  to  meet  any 
assault  they  might  choose  to  give. 

The  Parliamentary  general  now  arrived  with  a  select  party  of  officers, 
and  after  the  usual  interchange  of  civilities,  informed  the  Countess  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  reduce  Lathom  House  to  their  obedience  ;  but 
were  at  the  same  time  commissioned  to  allow  her  to  remove  in  all  honour 
and  safety  with  her  children,  servants,  and  goods  of  every  description- 
arms  and  cannon  alone  excepted— to  the  Earl's  house  at  Knowsley. 
There  she  would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  one  moiety  of  his  English 
estates  for  the  support  of  herself  and  family. 

To  this  offer,  which  it  is  probable  intimated  rather  the  aristocratic  bias 
of  the  general  himself  than  the  feelings  of  his  employers,  the  Countess 
craftily  replied  in  the  hope  of  gaining  farther  time,  "  that  she  was  there 
left  under  double  trust — one  of  loyalty  and  faith  to  her  husband,  the  other 
of  allegiance  and  duty  to  her  sovereign  :  that  till  she  had  obtained  their 
consent,  she  could  not  give  up  that  house  without  manifest  disloyalty  and 
breach  of  trust  to  them  both ;  therefore,  desired  only  one  month's  time  to 
know  their  pleasure  therein,  and  then  if  she  obtained  their  consent,  she 
would  quietly  yield  up  the  house  ;  if  not,  she  hoped  they  would  excuse  her 
if  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  honour  and  obedience,  though  to  her 
own  ruin." 

Little  disposed  as  Fairfax  evidently  was  to  adopt  harsh  measures,  he 
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did  not  dare  to  comply  with  such  a  request  as  this,  but  answered,  and  no 
doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  exceeded  their  commission  to  allow  her 
any  farther  respite  for  consideration  than  that  one  day.    Less  than  this 
Fairfax  could  hardly  have  said  without  betraying  his  military  trust,  and 
exposing  himself  to  reproach,  if  not  to  something  worse,  and  so  far  it  was 
plain  he  was  unprepared  to  go,  whatever  might  be  his  secret  inclinations. 
His  conduct,  however,  though  a  brave  as  well  as  honest  man,  was  marked  by 
a  feebleness  of  purpose  that  we  do  not  find  for  a  single  moment  in  his  high- 
spirited  and  sagacious  opponent,  and  his  indecision  w^as  yet  farther  in- 
creased by  a  very  simple  artifice.    The  countess's  chaplain,  Mr.  Rutter, 
afterwards  Bishop  Rutter,  purposely  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  one  of 
the  general's  followers,  to  whom,  as  being  an  old  friend,  he  communicated 
in  well-affected  confidence    the  great  secret  that  Lathom  House  was 
abundantly  stored  with  men  and  arms,  and  therefore  not  to  be  attacked 
without  much  danger  to  the  assailants,  but  that  being  short  of  provisions 
they  might  be  easily  starved  into  submission.    The  deluded  enquirer  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Fairfax,  who,  too  much  inclined  to 
half  measures  before,  was  then  convinced  that  the  safest  plan  would  be 
the  best  plan.    Let  us,  however,  charitably  hope  that  a  huniane  anxiety 
to  save  all  unnecessary  bloodshed  had  a  share  in  this  decision.    If  the 
fortress  could  be  reduced  by  the  dread  of  famine,  why  should  he  waste 
the  lives  of  his  people,  or  the  lives  of  the  besieged,  merely  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it  a  few  hours  earlier  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case  ?  Instead, 
therefore,  of  carrying  Lathom  House  by  storm,  as  he  full  surely  might 
have  done  had  he  set  about  the  work  at  once,  he  quietly  sat  himself  down 
with  his  troops  before  the  mansion  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  pro- 
posals of  surrender  from  the  famished  inmates.    On  her  part,  the  Countess 
employed  the  time  in  a  very  different  way ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  mutually  exchanged  their  respective  weapons  of  the  distaff  and 
the  truncheon,  the  general  amusing  himself  with  the  former,  while  the 
lady  wielded  the  staff  of  command,  and  wielded  it  to  good  purpose.  In 
excuse,  however,  for  Fairfax,  it  should  be  remembered  that  until  the 
appearance  of  Cromwell  upon  the  scene,  though  blows  were  given  and  taken 
with  right  good  will,  yet  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans  moved 
after  a  very  slow  and  ponderous  fashion  ;  there  was  much  courage,  bat 
little  enterprize  in  it ;  when  once  brought  into  the  field,  the  Roundheads 
fought  stubbornly  enough,  but  they  seldom  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
there,  not  from  want  of  courage — for  in  that  quality  they  were  by  no  means 
deficient — but  from  lack  of  that  active  spirit  of  daring  which  makes  men  of 
ardent  temper  seem  to  love  peril  for  its  own  sake.    In  fact  their  conduct 
in  the  early  period  of  the  civil  war  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Beaulieu  and 
his  sluggish  Austrians,  who  were  quite  shocked  at  the  irregularities  of 
their  httle  Corsican  opponent,  flying  about,  as  he  did,  from  place  to  place 
like  some  wild  meteor — now  in  their  front,  now  in  their  rear,  and  now 
again  upon  their  flanks — never  where  he  ought  to  be  according  to  every 
legitimate  calculation,  but  always  beating  them  in.  a  most  unorthodox 
fashion.    Not  a  single  rule  of  fence  did  he  observe,  but  aimed  his  most 
deadly  blows  with  the  left  hand,  when  a  man  of  any  science  would  have 
used  his  right.    Strange  enough  that  at  a  later  period  Napoleon  himself 
should  have  brought  the  very  same  sort  of  complaint  against  the  English, 
reproaching  them  with  much  bitterness  for  their  insular  stupidity  in  not 
knowing  when  they  were  beaten.    To  return  to  Lathom  House. 
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At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  when,  according  to  the  chaplain's  deceitful 
promises,  the  garrison  should  have  been  tamed  by  hunger  into  submission, 
Fairfax  sent  them  a  summons  to  surrender.  The  Countess,  who  had  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  perfecting  her  defences,  and  in  disciplining  her 
men,  as  well  as  accustoming  them  to  stand  fire  by  making  occasional 
sallies,  returned  for  answer,  "  that  as  she  had  not  lost  her  regard  for  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  her  allegiance  to  her  prince,  nor  her  faith  to  her 
lord,  she  could  not,  therefore,  as  yet,  give  up  that  house  ;  that  they  must 
never  hope  to  gain  it  till  she  had  either  lost  all  these,  or  her  life,  in  de- 
fence of  them." 

This  sarcastic  reply  opened  the  general's  eyes,  though  somewhat  of 
the  latest,  to  the  deception  practised  upon  him.  He  now  clearly  saw 
that  the  place,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be  taken  by  the  strong  hand  ;  but  just 
at  this  crisis  he  was  called  away  by  express  orders  from  the  Parliament, 
either  because  they  really  thought  his  presence  more  essential  to  their 
interests  in  another  quarter,  or  because  they  doubted  his  good  will  to  the 
task  he  had  in  hand.  However  this  might  be,  he  yielded  a  ready  obedience 
to  their  commands,  and  left  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  siege  to  Colonel 
Egerton,  assisted  by  Colonel  Rigby  and  Major  Morgan,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  some  skill  in  engineering. 

The  affair  was  now  to  be  carried  on  in  a  more  earnest  fashion,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  amusing  to  see  how  indignant  the  old  biographer  of  the  house 
of  Stanley  becomes  at  this  change  in  the  besieger's  mode  of  proceeding. 
"  Colonel  Egerton,"  he  exclaims,  "pushed  on  by  the  inveterate  malice  and 
spite  of  Colonel  Higby,  gave  orders  for  drawing  a  line  of  circumvallation 
round  about  the  house,"  as  if  they  had  not  been  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  their  best  to  possess  themselves  of  the  mansion.  The 
Countess,  however,  and  her  associates,  looked  at  the  affair  in  a  much 
more  soldierly  point  of  view.  Fully  aware  of  the  peril  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  near  approaches,  they  resolved  to  interrupt  them  by  a  vigorous 
•sally,  and  so  successfully  was  it  conducted,  that  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
men  on  their  part,  they  killed  about  sixty  of  the  besiegers,  and  made 
prisoners  of  as  many  more.  Thereupon  the  Roundheads,  abandoning 
their  intended  ground  as  too  dangerous,  drew  fresh  lines  about  the  house 
at  a  safer  distance,  and  though  often  unpleasantly  interrupted  in  their 
work  by  sallies  from  the  besieged,  they  managed  to  complete  it  by  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  being  assisted  by  the  country  people  around,  whom 
they  had  pressed  into  the  service.  They  then  made  a  deep  trench  near 
the  moat,  and  erected  a  strong  battery,  upon  which  they  placed  a  mortar, 
sent  to  them  from  London  for  the  purpose.  From  this  new  species  of 
artillery— new,  that  is,  to  the  raw  levies  of  the  garrison,  who  had  probably 
never  seen  such  an  engine  in  their  lives  before — they  discharged  huge 
stones  and  shells,  to  the  infinite  wonder  and  dismay  of  the  besieged.  One 
of  these  so  dreaded  missiles  exploded  in  the  room  where  the  Countess 
and  her  children  sat  at  dinner  with  her  officers ;  but  though  it  destroyed 
every  thing  around,  yet,  by  an  accident  as  wonderful  as  it  was  fortunate, 
not  a  single  individual  was  hurt  by  it. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  while  the  terrible  mortar  was  playing  so 
principal  a  part  in  this  military  concert,  the  cannons  were  not  silent,  and 
though  they  caused  less  alarm,  as  being  things  of  custom,  it  would  seem 
that  in  reality  they  did  much  more  mischief.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Countess  herself  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  heavy  bullet  passing  through  the 
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window  of  her  bed-chamber.  The  siege,  at  last,  ill  conducted  as  it  was, 
grew  so  hot  that  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with  the 
royalist  leaders  how  long  the  courage  of  their  men  might  hold  out  against 
the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  which  it  was  clear  their  feeble  batteries 
were  totally  unable  to  keep  under.  In  consequence,  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  though  councils  of  war  are  not  usually  noted  for  recommend- 
ing the  most  vigorous  expedients,  yet  upon  this  occasion  the  spirit  of 
their  leader  communicated  itself  to  those  around  her,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  make  a  vigorous  sally,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
batteries,  which  otherwise  seemed  likely  to  destroy  them.  At  break  of  day, 
the  Countess,  no  less  pious  than  heroic,  held  a  solemn  prayer  in  her  own 
chapel,  those  soldiers  and  officers  attending  who  had  been  selected  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  who  were  thus  animated  by  every 
feeling  that  is  most  powerful  over  the  human  mind — the  zeal  of  religion, 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  that  devotion  of  man  to  woman,  which  originated 
in  chivalry,  and  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Cavaliers.  If 
ever  men  felt  the  threefold  inspiration,  so  simply,  yet  energetically  de- 
scribed by  the  old  romancer,  it  must  have  been  felt  by  this  little  band  of 
heroes : — ' 

"  A  Dieu  men  ame, 
_  Ma  vie  au  roi ; 

Men  coeur  aux  dames; 
L'honneur  pour  moi !" 

Prayers  being  over,  the  gallant  troop  filed  rapidly  through  the  gates, 
and  made  a  sudden  dash  at  their  enemy,  the  Countess  marching  with  them 
up  to  the  very  trenches,  by  her  voice,  look,  and  action,  breathing  courage 
into  the  faint-hearted,  if  any  such  could  be  supposed  amongst  them.  The 
onset  was  tremendous.  All  the  fanaticism  of  the  Roundheads  could  not 
enable  them  to  sustain  so  fierce  a  contest  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  they  broke  and  fled,  and  the  victors  lost  no  time  in  nailino:  up  their 
cannon,  or  rolling  them  into  the  moat.  The  mortar  itself,  the  grand 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  besieged,  was  dragged  of^  in  triumph  to 
Lathom  House,  destined  henceforth,  like  some  deserter,  to  play  the  same 
part  against  its  old  friends  that  it  had  so  recently  played  for  them. 

During  the  whole  day  the  Cavaliers  remained  masters  of  the  works  and 
trenches  they  had  so  bravely  taken,  and  which  they  now  no  less  bravely 
busied  themselves  in  demolishing,  so  far  as  the  time  allowed.  By  night- 
fall the  Roundhead  leaders  had  rallied  their  broken  forces,  whereupon 
their  opponents  deemed  it  the  most  prudent  plan  to  retire  again  within 
their  citadel,  and  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  repairing  'their  damaged 
works.  For  five  weeks  did  they  labour  incessantly  at  this  task,  but  not 
without  frequent  and  dangerous  interruptions.  Fired  by  their  recent 
success,  the  besieged  made  several  desperate  sallies,  and  though  always 
in  the  end  compelled  to  retreat,  it  was  seldom  before  they  had  done  con- 
siderable mischief. 

The  energetic  spirit  of  Colonel  Rigby  rebelled  against  these  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  proceedings  of  his  superior.  He  complained  to  the 
parliament,  accused  Colonel  Egerton  of  indolence  and  incapacity,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  commission  from  them  to  supersede  one,  who,  in  their 
own  phrase,  was  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  so  negligently.  If  the  new  com- 
mander did  not  evince  more  skill  than  his  predecessor,  he  at  least  carried 
on  the  war  with  a  more  unflinching  zeal,  not  to  call  his  conduct  ferocity,  to 
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which  it  seems  to  have  had  a  good  title.  He  denied  a  pass  to  three 
sick  gentlemen  to  go  out  of  the  House,  and  would  not  suffer  a  midwife  to 
go  into  the  House  to  a  gentlewoman  in  travail,  nor  a  little  milk  for  the 
support  of  young  infants,  but  was  every  where  severe  and  rude  beyond 
the  barbarity  of  a  Turkish  general."  In  short,  the  pious  colonel  evi- 
dently considered  that  every  thing  was  lawful  which  could  in  any  way 
add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  and  thereby  hasten  a  surrender. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  this  "  Turkish  general"  was  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleased  without  much  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  from  their 
want  of  gunpowder  ;  but  then  they  were  lucky  enough  by  a  bold  and 
well  directed  sally  to  get  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  war  re-commenced 
as  vigorously  as  ever  ;  the  loss  of  the  besieged  in  these  frequent  encounters 
bearing  not  the  slightest  proportion  to  that  inflicted  upon  their  enemies. 
Still,  at  the  end  of  about  four  months  it  became  manifest,  that  unless  re- 
lieved by  the  royalists,  the  house  must  speedily  surrender.  To  hasten  an 
event  so  desirable  every  way  to  the  Republicans,  Colonel  Rigby  despatched 
a  letter  to  the  Countess,  conceived  in  a  tone  very  different  from  the 
speeches  and  messages  of  Fairfax.  Instead  of  assuming  a  delicacy,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  feel,  he  wrote  to  say,  "  that  he  required  and  ex- 
pected the  lady  would  forthwith  deliver  up  the  house  to  the  service  of  the 
Parliament ;  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  relief  from  the  King's  forces 
which  were  then  in  a  low  and  desperate  condition  ;  and  that  if  she  refused 
to  deliver  it  up  upon  that  summons,  she  must  hereafter  expect  the  utmost 
severity  of  war." 

The  Countess,  who  had  for  so  many  months  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
report  of  guns  and  mortars,  was  not  likely  to  be  scared  by  afew  big  words. 
Refusing  to  send  any  written  answer,  she  replied  by  the  trumpet  who  had 
brought  the  message,  "tell  that  insolent  rebel,  Rigby,  that  if  he  presumes 
to  send  any  other  summons,  I  will  hang  up  the  messenger  at  the  gates." 

The  boldness  of  this  reply  would  probably  have  cost  our  heroine  dearly, 
for  there  was  little  chance  of  the  place  being  able  to  hold  out  much  longer, 
but  that  the  Earl  himself,  hearing  of  her  distress,  hastened  to  King  Charles, 
and  obtained  his  consent  that  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  about  to  march  to 
York,  should  in  his  way  thither  relieve  Lathom  House.  The  tables  were 
thus  completely  turned.  Rigby,  seeing  himself  threatened  by  the  approach 
of  such  superior  numbers,  raised  the  siege  of  Lathom  House,  and  sought 
refuge  with  all  his  troops  in  Bolton,  where  he,  who  had  so  lately  been  the 
besieger,  was  now  in  his  turn  the  besieged.  He  wanted  however  the  skill, 
or  the  courage,  or  the  good  fortune  of  his  late  opponent,  for  Bolton  was 
taken  by  assault,  though  he  himself  escaped. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  the  Earl  finding  his  presence  again  requisite 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  took  with  him  the  Countess  and  their  children,  for  he 
well  knew  that  upon  the  least  reverse  in  the  king's  affairs  Lathom  House 
would  be  laid  siege  to  a  second  time.  And  so  indeed  it  fell  out.  The 
victory  over  the  Royalists  at  Marston  Moor  left  the  Roundhe  ids  at  liberty 
to  attack  and  storm  it,  when,  having  the  place  in  their  possession,  they 
utterly  demolished  it  that  it  might  not  serve  another  time  as  a  stronghold 
to  their  enemies. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Countess  passed  this 
period  of  her  life,  while  residing  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  heroic  defender 
of  Lathom  House  appears  on  the  sudden,  most  unaccountably,  to  have 
dropt  out  of  the  political  hemisphere  ;  and  yet  it  might  have  been  expected 
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that  even  the  repose  of  such  a  spirit  would  have  attracted  some  kind  of 
notice  either  from  friends  or  enemies.  Neither  has  any  particular  account 
come  down  to  us  of  the  affairs  of  the  Island  during  the  same  interval,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  defended  by  the  Earl  against  the  Parliament,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  a  very  general  spirit  of  discontent  amongst  the  Manxmen,  who 
were  burning  to  achieve  new  rights  while  their  feudal  superior  was  equally 
intent  upon  maintaining  old  privileges.  The  popular  party  could  hardly 
avoid  being  excited  by  what  was  passing  so  near  to  them  in  England,  and 
being  more  or  less  infected  by  the  general  fever  of  revolt ;  the  princely 
Derby  could  as  little  be  expected  to  forget  that  for  ages  the  Lords  of  Man 
had  worn  the  crown  of  gold,  and,  though  they  had  long  since  abandoned 
the  regal  title,  had  never  resigned  their  regal  privileges.  "  They  have 
stiUj" — says  an  author  who  writes  in  1784 — "they  have  still  power  of 
life  and  death  ;  to  banish  or  condemn  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  to  raise 
men  and  money  ;  to  place  or  displace  any  officer  in  the  Island  at  their  own 
pleasure  ;  and  all  fines  and  forfeitures  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  and 
felo  de  se,  do  belong  to  them.  The  greatest  difference  betwixt  a  king  and 
lord  of  Man  is,  that  the  kings  were  crowned,  whereas  the  lords  now  are 
only  proclaimed  and  installed.  The  king  created  barons,  made  knights 
and  esquires  ;  but  the  lords  never  confer  any  titles  of  honour.  The  kings 
of  Man  in  old  times,  according  to  the  Manx  tradition,  claimed  the  whole 
Island  and  all  the  revenues  thereof,  as  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  in- 
habitants had  no  right  to  any  inheritance  in  the  Island,  but  were  only 
tenants  at  will,  and  held  their  lands  of  the  king  for  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  and  services.  And  this  tenure  they  called  the  holding  by  the 
straw,  which  was  first  changed  into  leases  for  three  lives  during  the  late 
civil  wars,  thereby  to  augment  the  lord's  revenues,  the  tenants  being  then 
obliged  tq  pay  yearly  a  quit-rent,  and  a  fine  at  renewing.  The  kings  of 
this  Island  have  at  different  times  been  tributary,  both  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Norway,  and  were  obliged,  in  token  of  their  subjection 
to  these  states,  to  pay  a  certain  homage  at  the  coronation  of  any  of  the 
princes  of  these  kingdoms.  They  have  made  many  wars  in  attempts  to 
enlarge  their  dominions  beyond  the  confines  of  this  little  Island." 

But  with  all  these  extensive  rights  and  privileges,  it  happened  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  as  it  has  to  many  sovereign  princes  both  before  and  since 
his  time,  that  he  was  much  distressed  for  want  of  money,  and  we  find  him 
sending  his  children  to  England  to  solicit  the  Parliament  for  some  allow- 
ance out  of  his  sequestrated  English  estates  for  their  support  and  educa- 
tion. This  was  a  bold  step,  considering  that  he  was  still  in  arras  against 
the  new  government ;  but  he  probably  looked  upon  the  Lord  of  Man  as 
a  distinct  person  from  the  English  noble,  just  as  in  later  times  George 
III.  would  fain  have  been  at  peace  with  the  French,  in  his  character  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  while  he  urged  a  bitter  and  uncompromising  war 
with  them  as  King  of  England.  If,  however,  such  a  distinction  was  to 
be  admitted,  his  petition  was  reasonable  enough,  for  a  short  time  previously 
the  Parliament  had  made  an  ordinance  by  which  delinquents,  as  they 
called  them,  were  allowed  to  compound  for  their  estates  with  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Taking  advantage,  then,  of  this  return  to  a 
more  generous  policy,  and  having  obtained  a  passport  from  Fairfax,  the 
Earl  despatched  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Strange,  and  his  younger  children  to 
Liverpool,  with  a  petition  which  ran  thus  : — 
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"  To  the  Right  EoiLOuraUe  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  for 

Sequestration. 

".The  humble  petition  of  Charles  Lord  Strange,  Edward  and  William,  and  of 
the  ladies  Henrietta  Maria,  Catherine,  and  Amelia,  six  sons  and  daughters  of 
James  Earl  of  Derby, 

"  Sheweth,— That  the  petitioners,  by  reason  of  the  sequestration  of  their 
father's  estate,  are  wholly  deprived  of  all  means  of  support  for  their  livelihood 
and  education,  and  so  have  been  for  many  years  past ;  that  by  the  honourable 
favour  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  an  allowance  is  declared  to  be  given  his 
wife  and  children,  of  which  that  the  petitioners  may  have  the  benefit,  is  the 
humble  suit  of  the  petitioners. 

"  And  they  shall  ever  pray, 

"  Henrietta  Maria  Stanley." 

The  Committee  of  Sequestration,  then  sitting  at  Manchester,  acceded 
readily  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  granted  them  a  fifth  part  of 
the  family  estates  for  their  maintenance,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  their 
agents  "  to  take  special  care  that  no  timber  be  cut  down  and  felled  upon 
the  said  lord's  lands."  Knowsley,  also,  was  assigned  to  them  for  their 
residence,  a  degree  of  lenity  which,  with  every  wish  to  do  justice  to  the 
Republicans,  we  fear  must  rather  be  imputed  to  a  politic  than  a  generous 
spirit.  It  was  an  object  with  them  to  possess  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  they  hoped  by  such  indulgence  to  persuade 
the  Earl,  if  not  to  abandon  his  party,  at  least  to  give  up  his  stronghold. 
In  this  expectation,  supposing  them  ever  to  have  entertained  it,  they  were 
grievously  disappointed.  The  Earl  would  listen  to  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  their  patience  being  exhausted.  Colonel 
Birch,  the  governor  of  Liverpool,  was  ordered  by  President  Bradshaw  to 
arrest  and  confine  the  children.  Complaints  of  such  severity  being  made 
to  Fairfax,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  importing,  that  if  he  would 
deliver  up  the  island,  his  children  should  not  only  be  set  at  liberty,  but 
should  enjoy  a  moiety  of  all  his  estates.  But  the  Earl  had  the  firmness 
to  reject  this  offer,  which  indeed  evinced  no  particular  magnanimity  in 
those  who  made  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  children  lan- 
guished in  severe  confinement  at  Liverpool  for  eighteen  months,  when 
Charles,  being  upon  his  march  to  Lancashire,  summoned  the  island  king 
to  join  him,  and  Colonel  Birch  then  found  it  prudent  to  remove  the  pri- 
soners to  Chester. 

It  belongs  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  events  of  this 
second  act  of  the  great  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. The  Earl,  compelled  to  fly  in  the  general  rout,  was  unfortunately 
taken  prisoner,  and  having  been  brought  to  a  court-martial  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head.  But  we  gladly  draw  a  veil 
over  the  execution  that  followed  quickly  upon  this  sentence.  To  every 
right-thinking  mind  there  can  be  as  little  pleasure  in  reading  as  in  wit- 
nessing these  displays  of  human  suffering,  though  the  gaping  multitude 
ever  delights  to  revel  in  blood  and  saw-dust.  Passing  over,  then,  this 
last  scene  of  the  tragedy,  we  shall  give  the  letter  of  the  Earl  to  his 
Countess,  written  the  day  before  his  death,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
merit,  but  as  forming  the  best  comment  upon  her  tender,  though  exalted 
character. 
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"My  dear  Heart,— I  have  heretofore  sent  you  comfortable  lines,  but 
alas  !  I  have  now  no  word  of  comfort,  saving  to  our  last  and  best  refuge,  which 
is  Almighty  God,  to  whose  will  we  must  submit ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
he  hath  disposed  of  these  nations  and  the  government  thereof,  we  have  no  more 
to  do  but  to  lay  our  hands  upon  our  mouths,  judging  ourselves  and  acknow- 
ledging our  sins,  joined  with  others,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  these  miseries, 
and  to  call  on  Him  with  tears  for  mercy. 

"  The  governor  of  this  place,  Colonel  Duckenfield,  is  general  of  the  forces, 
which  are  now  going  against  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and,  however  you  might  do  for 
the  present,  in  time  it  would  be  a  grievous  and  troublesome  thing  to  resist, 
especially  those  that  at  this  hour  command  the  three  nations  ;  wherefore  my 
advice,  notwithstanding  my  great  affection  to  that  place  is,  that  you  would 
make  conditions  for  yourself,  and  children,  and  servants,  and  people  there,  and 
such  as  came  over  with  me,  to  the  end  you  may  get  to  some  place  of  rest, 
where  you  may  not  be  concerned  in  war,  and  taking  thought  of  your  poor 
children,  you  may  in  some  sort  provide  for  them ;  then  prepare  yourself  to 
come  to  your  friends  above,  in  that  blessed  place  where  bliss  is,  and  no  ming- 
ling of  opinions. 

"  I  conjure  you,  my  dearest  heart,  by  all  those  graces  that  Grod  hath  given 
you,  that  you  exercise  your  patience  in  this  great  and  strange  trial.  If  harm 
come  to  you,  then  I  am  dead  indeed  ;  and  until  then,  I  shall  live  in  you,  who 
art  truly  the  best  part  of  myself.  When  there  is  no  such  as  I  in  being,  then 
look  upon  yourself  and  my  poor  children  ;  then  take  comfort,  and  God  will 
bless  you.  I  acknowledge  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  have  given  me  such 
a  wife  as  you — so  great  an  honour  to  my  family — so  excellent  a  companion  to 

me  so  pious — so  much  of  all  that  can  be  said  of  good — I  must  confess  it — 

impossible  to  say  enough  thereof.  I  ask  God  pardon,  with  all  my  soul,  that  I 
have  not  been  enough  thankful  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  and  where  I  have  done 
anything,  at  any  time,  that  might  justly  offend  you,  with  joined  hands  I  also 
ask  your  pardon.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  at  this  time,  than  my  prayers 
for  the  Almighty's  blessmg  to  you,  my  dear  Moll,  and  Ned,  and  Billy.  Amen, 
sweet  Jesus !" 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  high  niinded  yet  affectionate  Countess 
would  receive  such  a  letter,  coming  from  one  of  the  noblest  and  brightest 
intellects  of  the  day.  The  heart  that  had  throbbed  so  truly  and  so  tenderly 
for  her  was  now  at  rest ;  the  hand  which  had  traced  these  lines  would 
trace  no  more;  it  was  the  last  communication  that  could  take  place  be- 
tween their  spirits,  and  in  it  appeared  to  be  summed  up  as  it  were  and 
condensed  into  a  few  moments  the  love  and  history  of  their  lives.  Yet 
even  at  this  trying  crisis  the  Countess  remained  true  to  herself.  Whatever 
might  be  her  feelings,  and  who  can  doubt  they  were  most  acute,  she 
disdained  to  give  way  to  any  idle  show  of  sorrow,  and  prepared  to  defend 
her  little  kingdom  as  she  had  before  defended  Lathom  House,  though 
all  England  might  now  be  said  to  be  in  array  against  her.  The  Manxmen, 
however,  were  in  general  but  little  inclined  to  sympathize  with  these 
feelings.  They  saw  no  temptation  to  risk  their  lives,  and  that  was  all 
they  had  to  risk,  when  victory  if  gained  would  only  serve  to  rivet  more 
tightly  about  their  necks  the  feudal  chains,  from  which  they  had  so 
recently  been  struggling  to  get  themselves  free.  The  late  Earl,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  not  marched  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  the  changed  and  still  changing  spirit  of  the  age 
by  prudent  concessions,  he  had  set  himself  in  resolute  opposition  to  it ; 
but  though  by  the  mingled  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  measures,  he 
succeeded  in  putting  it  down  for  the  moment,  it  was  just  as  far  as  ever 
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from  being  extinguished.  The  very  means  indeed  that  he  had  taken  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  had  increased  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  all 
feudal  sway,  and  had  left  behind  in  their  bosoms  a  rankling  determination 
to  shake  it  off,  if  ever  they  should  find  an  opportunity.  And  that  op- 
portunity had  now  come. 

The  command  of  Rushen  Castle  had  been  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  and  that  of  Peele  Castle  to  his  brother,  while  the  command 
of  the  general  forces  of  the  Island  had  been  confided  to  Captain  William 
Christian,  at  the  express  desire,  as  we  are  told,  of  the  late  Earl  a  short 
time  before  his  execution.  But  if  this  be  truth,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  positively  attributed  to  the  Earl,  must  have 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  for  in  that  very  paper  he  complains  bitterly  [ 
of  Christian  as  one  who  was  greedy  of  favours,  and  who  when  refused, 
proved  "  an  ill  servant."  This  remark  he  clenches  with  the  pithy  obser-  \ 
vation,  that  "  when  a  prince  hath  given  all,  and  the  favourite  can  well 
desire  no  more,  then  both  grow  weary  of  one  another."  How  then  could 
he  have  recommended  his  lady  to  put  unlimited  trust  in  a  man  whom  he 
had  long  before  pronounced  a  discontented  subject?  However  this  may 
be,  and  though  Christian  had  upon  more  than  one  occasion  openly  shewn 
himself  a  staunch  friend  to  the  people  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  what 
they  now  deemed  their  rights,  unbounded  power  was  placed  in  his  hands 
at  this  juncture ;  and  if  we  may  believe  bis  enemies,  he  employed  it  to 
betray  the  Countess  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  Colonel  Duck- 
enfield  appearing  before  the  island  with  ten  ships,  Christian  so  wrought,  it 
is  said,  upon  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  that  they  suffered  the  enemy 
to  land  at  night  without  opposition,  themselves  seized  the  Countess  and 
her  children,  with  the  governors  of  both  the  castles,  and  the  nextmorning  1 
brought  their  prisoners  before  Duckenfield.  When  the  Countess  was  in- 
informed  by  him  that  Christian  had  surrendered  the  island  upon  condi- 
tions, she  desired  to  see  them,  and  having  read  them  through  attentively, 
she  observed,  "  that  the  Isle  of  Man  was  only  yielded  up,  and  that  the 
islands  about  it  were  not  included  ;  upon  which  she  requested  of  Colone^ 
Duckenfield  and  Birch,  but  especially  of  Christian,  who  had  formed  and 
acquiesced  to  those  articles,  that  she  and  her  children  might  have  leave  to 
retire  to  Peele  Castle,  situate  in  an  island  separated  from  the  main  island 
by  the  sea  ;  from  whence  she  proposed  she  might  in  some  little  time  get 
over  to  her  friends  in  France  or  Holland,  or  some  other  place  of  rest  and 
refuge."  ' 

It  would  only  have  been  generous,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  done  j 
harm,  had  they  complied  wdth  this  request,  yet  no  one  can  feel  surprise  i 
that  it  was  denied  by  men  who  had  been  hardened  into  inveterate  malice 
by  a  series  of  personal  insults  from  the  late  Earl,  and  by  the  determined 
scorn  and  hatred  expressed  at  all  times  by  the  whole  family  towards  the 
Republicans.    Little  to  the  credit  of  their  generosity,  the  Roundhead  | 
leaders  imprisoned  the  Countess  and  her  children  in  Castle  Rushen,  where 
they  passed  nine  dreary  years,  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  set  them 
once  more  at  liberty. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  had  thus  again  turned  round,  placing  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  every  inducement  to  abuse  it  that  could  possibly  j 
infiuence  the  heart  of  man.    A  deep  and  bloody  tragedy  was  the  conse-  | 
quence,  in  which  the  celebrated  minstrel  of  the  north — Sir  Walter  Scott 
— has  made  the  Countess  a  chief  actor;  the  charms  of  his  narrative  fling- 
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ing  a  false  splendour  around  a  deed  of  vengeance,  as  barbarous  as  it  was 
impolitic  and  unjust.  Let  us  bope,  however,  that  in  so  doing  he  has 
only  used  the  fair  license  of  his  art,  and  that  as  the  affair  took 
place  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Charles,  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estates  and  honours,  she  herself  had  no  part  in  the  trans- 
action.* By  his  mandate  William  Christian  was  proceeded  against  for 
all  his  illegal  actions  in,  or  before,  1651,  and  the  Keys — the  judges  of 
the  island — were  cajoled  or  threatened  into  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  indemnity  which  had  been 
solemnly  declared  by  Charles  II.  The  unhappy  man  was  accordingly 
brought  out  from  his  prison,  and  shot  to  death.  What  was  thought  of 
this  proceeding  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers  is  evident  from  the  heavy 
fines  they  inflicted  upon  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  and  the  royal  order 
that  full  restitution  should  be  made  to  Christian's  heirs  of  all  his  estates, 
real  and  personal,  and  that  Deemster,  Edward  Christian,  should  be 
restored  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  office  from  which  he  had  ejected  him. 
Amongst  the  people  themselves,  who  loved  the  memory  of  Christian,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  there  arose  a  yet  stronger 
manifestation  of  feeling.  They  loudly  declared  that  he  had  been  "  con- 
demned without  trial,  and  murdered  without  remorse;"  and  the  memory 
of  William  Dhone,  or  the  fair-haired  William,  still  lives  in  the  rude  ballads 
of  the  Manxmen. 

How  far  the  stormy  life  the  Countess  had  led  for  many  years,  with  this 
mournful  close  to  it,  may  have  affected  her  proud  and  unbending  spirit  we 
have  no  longer  the  means  of  estimating  ;  but  she  survived  the  Restora- 
tion little  more  than  two  years,  dying  March  the  21st,  1663,  at  Knowsley 
Hall,  in  L&,ncashire,  whither  she  had  retired  upon  the  accession  of  her 
son,  Charles,  to  his  broken  estates.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Stanleys  at  Ormskirk,  in  the  same  county. 

*  Lodge  at  least  affirms  that  he  regained  possession  of  them.  Seacombe  tells  a  very 
different  story.  He  expressly  says  that  King  Charles  refused  his  royal  assent  to  the 
act  which  had  been  passed  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  Accordmg  to  him,  the 
new  Earl  succeeded  only  to  such  parts  of  the  family  inheritance  as  had  not  been  sold 
by  the  sequestrators;  and  this  appears  likely  enough,  for  if  the  bill  had  really  passed 
into'an  act,  it  would  have  appeared  amongst  the  other  acts  of  the  period,  and  I  can  no 
where  find  it. 
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That  heraldry  is  capable  of  far  greater  popularity  than  it  now  enjoys 
is  a  belief  very  generally  entertained  by  those  who  know  something  of 
its  merits  ;  but  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  worth  (among  whom 
alone  such  an  extension  of  its  influence  can  take  place)  are  often  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  its  difflculty,  its  dryness,  its  "  overloading  the 
memory  without  improving  the  understanding,"  and  a  thousand  similar 
impediments  which  have  sprung  partly  from  prejudging  the  whole  ques- 
tion, partly  from  an  erroneous  mode  of  studying  heraldry.  And  this  evil 
reputation  for  dryness  is  injurious  in  more  ways  than  one.  Southey 
gives  expression  to  a  very  popular  idea,  when  he  describes  the  author  of 
a  certain  dull  book  as  "  a  gentleman  profoundly  learned  in  the  most 
worthless  of  all  literature  ;  and  for  whom  that  literature  seems  to  have  been 
quite  good  enough.'''  *  Like  subject,  like  man,  is  a  doctrine  received 
without  difficulty.  Unknown  men  are  measured  by  a  rough  and  pre- 
conceived estimate  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write,  just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  productions  of  known  authors  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  an 
established  character  for  wit,  learning,  or  imagination.  The  reader  seems 
to  find  it  necessary  to  start  with  some  prejudice  or  other  in  his  head,  and 
it  does  not  seem  a  very  irrational  conclusion,  that  the  author  of  a  dull 
book  upon  a  dull  subject  must  be  a  dull  fellow.  A  subject  having  once 
been  voted  stupid  or  uninteresting  is  supposed  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
sole  guardianship  of  kindred  spirits ;  its  very  name  becomes  sufiicient 
to  neutralize  any  tendency  to  animation,  any  hope  of  buoyancy,  till  a 
conviction  that  no  amount  of  literary  merit  will  sufiice  to  redeem  its 
platitudes,  or  enlighten  its  obscurity,  re-acts  in  truth  upon  all  its  for- 
tunes, and  by  deterring  most  men  of  reputation  from  contact  with  an 
atmosphere  so  tainted,  thus  sometimes  accomplishes  the  ruin  which  had 
perhaps  previously  been  little  more  than  a  passing  slander. 

This  undeserved  fate  oppresses  many  subjects  with  difierent  persons. 
Each  one  has  his  dull  corner.  The  mathematician  may  think  history  "  an 
old  almanac,"  the  poet  votes  mathematics  "  a  bore,"  the  painter  sees  no 
charm  in  law,  the  merchant  undervalues  classical  learning,  or  the  lawyer 
is  deaf  to  the  claims  of  physical  science  ;  yet  of  course  every  one  is 
ready  to  declare  that  ignorance  must  be  the  parent  of  each  of  these  pre- 
judices ;  but  it  is  ignorance  in  a  peculiar  direction — not  ignorance  of  the 
subject  undervalued  or  despised,  but  ignorance  rather  of  the  proper  mode 
of  studying  subjects  which  are  not  the  special  profession  of  the  student. 
There  is  a  real  and  well  founded  difficulty,  common,  it  is  true,  to  all  other 
subjects  as  well  as  heraldry,  but  especially  injurious  to  a  precise  and  pe- 
dantic science  like  this.  Its  source  will  be  found  amongst  the  profes- 
sional books  in  each  department  of  knowledge.  The  books  which  have 
built  up  this  reputation  for  dryness,  have  been  consulted  without  due 

*  The  Doctor,  chapter  188. 
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preparation.  They  proved  so  rigid,  so  learned,  so  teclinical,  that  though 
eminently  valuable  to  the  advanced  student  and  the  professed  herald,  they 
do  not  meet  the  wants  or  wishes  of  those  more  ambitious  readers  who 
are  willing  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  no  little  know- 
ledge. 

These  usurious  students,  whose  time  perhaps  is  their  capital,  and  who 
expect  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  upon  its  outlay,  have  found  heraldry 
dry,  because,  being  babes,  they  have  seized  at  the  food  of  strong  men. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  deemed  indigestible  and  repulsive  from  inap- 
propriate cookery,  and  from  being  presented  to  the  public  palate  without 
the  right  condiments  or  not  in  due  season.  Men  have,  therefore,  been 
ready  enough  to  say,  "  Heraldry  is  as  abstruse  as  it  is  absurd — an  inco- 
herent bundle  of  Gothic  puerilities,  apparently  invented  to  shew  to  after 
ages  that  our  ancestors  had  long  memories  as  well  as  long  ears.  'Tis 
nought  but  a  mass  of  bad  French,  and  worse  English,  relating  to  a  matter 
scarcely  as  important  as  the  controversy  between  Lilliput  and  Blefuscu  ; 
the  '  big-endians'  and  the  *  little-endians'  were  men  of  some  grasp  of 
intellect  compared  to  those  who  draw  refined  distinctions  between  un  lion 
leoparde  et  un  leopard  Hone.  The  only  glimmering  of  sense  which  heralds 
betray  is  in  knowing  or,  from  argent.'^  Such  are  the  terms  in  which 
Heraldry  may  be  repudiated  by  that  large  section  of  the  world  who  them- 
selves know  scarcely  more  than  the  difierence  between  "  gold  and  silver," 
and  who  conceive  that  the  true  metallic  jingle  is  the  best  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

One  or  two  fundamental  errors  in  the  mode  of  popularizing  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  knowledge  are  the  sources  of  these  prejudiced  views. 
In  performing  the  grand  ceremony  of  introduction — making  the  reader 
known  to  Heraldry,  and  Heraldry  known  to  the  reader — the  unwise 
course  is  often  followed  of  prefacing  their  acquaintance  with  an  account 
of  the  "  birth,  parentage,  and  education,"  enjoyed  by  the  science.  A 
tender  regard  for  both  parties  ought  to  have  dictated  a  different  course. 
It  is  far  from  judicious  to  peril  the  prospects  of  their  future  friendship  by 
exciting  jealousy  at  the  outset — for  our  friend,  the  reader,  may  he  a,  parvenu; 
and  until  the  companionable  qualities  of  his  new  acquaintance  are  better 
known,  a  long  pedigree  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Moreover,  "  'tis  good 
to  be  merry  and  wise,"  but  if  we  prove  that  Heraldry  is  such  a  hoary- 
headed  old  gentleman,  it  will  seem  scarcely  decent  to  laugh  in  his  face. 
Yet  laugh  we  sometimes  must.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  keep 
his  pedigree  in  his  pocket  for  awhile — though  not  precisely  after  the 
same  literal  fashion  as  the  Cornish  apothecary,  who,  hearing  his  master 
praised  for  having  had  "  a  diploma  in  his  pocket,"  procured  a  similar 
document  from  Leyden,  and  carried  it  about  night  and  day,  in  a  great  tin 
box,  to  the  manifest  disarrangement  of  his  apparel,  and  the  sad  discomfort 
of  his  steed.  The  grey  hairs  of  Heraldry  ought  to  be  concealed  under 
a  wig  ;  the  weighty  influence  of  his  ancient  descent,  and  the  dignity 
attendant  upon  age  may  be  resumed  with  far  greater  effect  when  the 
reader  knows  something  about  his  personal  good  qualities. 

But  the  most  important  error  of  all  committed  in  the  study  of  Heraldry 
is  overlooking  his  double  nature.  He  is  not  exactly  like  Cerberus — but 
like  the  Siamese  twins — "  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one."  This 
construction,  which  in  our  humble  apprehension  has  never  before  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated,  explains  his  reserved  and  repulsive  behaviour 
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to  those  wlio  ignorantly  seek  his  acquaintance  ;  they  think  him  to  be  *'  a 
simple  body,"  and  he  is  offended  at  their  want  of  penetration,  for  he  is 
really  what  chemists  would  call  a  "  binary  compound  ;  "  perhaps  moralists 
would  describe  him  as  a  double  dealer,  but,  literally  speaking,  he  must  be  ^ 
characterized  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  Science  of  Heraldry  and  the 
Art  of  Heraldry.  If  you  seek  to  know  the  art  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  they  will  both  repudiate  you.  The  Science  is  a 
frank,  open-hearted,  accessible,  easy-tempered  chap,  whose  acquaintance 
is  readily  made  ;  the  Art  is  stiff,  formal,  pedantic,  long-winded,  and  wordy, 
but  yet  a  sound  good  fellow  at  heart,  gracious  to  all  his  brother's  friends, 
and  giving  himself  up  liberally  to  those  who  come  properly  introduced  ; 
but  to  know  him  thoroughly  is  impossible ;  he  does  not  know  himself 
from  one  day  to  another. 

How  absurd  then  to  confound  the  two  !  Yet  this  is  an  every  day  oc- 
currence— not  confined  to  Heraldry,  but  contributing  to  render  many 
departments  of  knowledge  dry  and  uninteresting.  Thus  more  than  half 
the  world  will  tell  you  that  a  Botanist  is  a  man  who  knows  the  name  of 
almost  every  plant  "  that  sips  the  morning  dew  ;"  that  the  whole  object 
of  his  science  is  nomenclature  ;  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  an  animated 
dictionary  of  botanical  names,  a  sort  of  vegetable  Court  Guide,  to  tell 
the  name  of  every  plant  and  where  he  lodges. 

The  large  portion  of  mankind  who  entertain  this  opinion  will  be  asto- 
nished to  hear  it  asserted,  that  a  man  may  climb  the  heights  and  explore 
the  depths  of  Botany  without  learning  the  names  of  a  hundred  p) ants  ; 
that  he  may  be  a  Botanist  of  the  first  water,  with  a  mere  smattering  of 
nomenclature.  The  whole  misconception  arises  from  confounding  the  Art 
of  Botany  with  its  philosophy  and  its  science  ;  from  overlooking  the  vast 
w^onders  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  subtle  agencies  which 
control  and  sustain  vegetable  existence,  the  digestion,  respiration,  secre- 
tion, and  multiplication  of  plants,  the  curiosities  of  botanical  geography, 
the  strange  results  of  colour,  odour,  irritability,  and  metamorphosis  in  the  | 
world  of  vegetables,  confounding  these  liberal  and  philosophical  investi- 
gations with  the  literal  and  individual  pedantry  of  names.  We  might 
just  as  rationally  expect  the  professor  who  can  descant  on  the  anatomical  ; 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  functional  relations  of  every  organ 
in  the  frame,  to  know  by  intuition,  Jones  from  Smith,  and  Brown  from 
Robinson, 

Upon  the  same  principle  many  thoughtless  persons  have  imagined  that  ' 
Heraldry  is  a  collection — almost  heterogeneous — of  the  arms,  crests,  and  j 
mottoes  peculiar  to  the  ancient  families  of  England,  and  that  a  man  pro-  I 
fessing  to  be  acquainted  with  Heraldry  can  furnish  extempore  the  armorial  " 
ensigns  peculiar  to  his  friends,  Tomkins  or  Jenkins,  and  can  discover  the  | 
owner  of  every  carriage  from  a  passing  glimpse  at  its  decorated  panels. 
This  is  confounding  the  Art  of  Heraldry  with  its  Science  ;  but  any  person 
that  chooses  may  practise  with  certainty  and  success  the  former  accom- 
plishment, if  he  will  only  condescend  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Science  in  the  first  instance  ;  memory  and  observation  will  add  daily  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  Art,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Science  will  give 
him  skill  to  wield  it,  will  save  him  from  all  heraldic  absurdities,  will  teach 
him  those  leading  general  principles  which  govern  despotically  the  world  I 
of  arms,  and  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  Art  at  any  time 
to  any  extent,  or  in  any  proportion  which  time  or  inclination  may  dictate. 
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Of  the  latter  "  a  little  knowledge  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  of  the  former 
alone  are  we  entitled  to  say  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  heraldic 
spring.'' 

This  injunction,  however,  is  quite  relative  in  its  importance  ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  Science  of  Heraldry  lies  within  a  small  compass,  and  may 
be  gulped  entire  with  great  facility.  The  Philosophy  of  Heraldry  is  not 
metaphysical,  the  Science  is  not  indurated,  rigid  mathematics  ;  but  both 
are  eminently  fitted  to  be  pressed  early  upon  the  impatient  attention  of 
the  tyro.  Its  direct  bearing  upon  historical  investigations  he  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  its  use  in  establishing  identity,  or  in  assisting  the 
authenticity  of  individual  signatures  is  practical  and  intelligible  ;  while 
those  merits  which  may  be  termed  collateral — those  charms  of  association 
and  comparison  which  refine  and  elevate  the  study  of  all  accomplish- 
ments in  their  mutual  relations,  are  especially  calculated  to  expand  and 
dignify  this  ancient  department  of  knowledge.  Thus  to  the  man  of 
enlarged  observation  and  reflection,  it  must  prove  interesting  to  trace  the 
exquisite  adjustment  of  colours  in  the  heraldry  of  nature  where  or.  and 
azure,  gules  and  argent,  vie  with  every  shade  of  living  vert  in  combina- 
tions matchless  for  their  harmonious  beauty.  Nor  can  he  fail  to  see  that 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  the  kingdom  of  animated  nature,  have 
been  drawn  the  chief  charges  of  his  favoured  science.  Chevrons  and 
fesses  and  cheques  there  are,  doubtless,  which  may  have  had  a  meaner 
and  more  mechanical  origin  ;  but  natural  objects,  animal  and  vegetable, 
furnish  forth  some  of  the  most  ancient  cognizances  in  the  land.  If  the 
erratic  taste  of  a  bygone  age  has  occasionally  produced  such  a  fantastic 
figure  as  the  heraldic  tiger,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  griffin,  the 
harpy,  the  centaur,  the  Medusa,  and  most  other  armorial  monsters  have 
as  genuine  an  existence,  at  least  in  the  ancient  literature  of  nature,  as 
those  less  romantic  animals  which  are  really  rampant,  couchant,  or  passant 
in  our  fields.  They  revive  in  the  minds  of  most  observers  associations 
quite  as  pleasurable  and  elevating,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  fattened  on 
the  prosaic  elements  of  beans  and  oil-cake. 

Architectural  taste,  too,  if  it  partake  in  the  smallest  degree  of  a  Gothic 
or  Elizabethan  bias,  will  be  doubled  in  its  pleasures  when  Heraldry  is 
understood.    A  dull,  sober,  practical  man,  contemplating 

"  The  vaulted  dome 
Where  the  tall  shafts  that  mount  in  massy  pride 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  side  to  side," 

may,  it  is  true,  estimate  their  strength,  wonder  at  their  mathematical 
truth  of  proportions,  admire  the  polish  of  their  surface,  or  their  colour,  or 
their  material  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  wild  embroidery  of  a  fretted 
ceiling,  or  the  bright  and  gorgeous  hues  of  an  ancient  window,  his  plea- 
sures are  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  untutored  eye.  No 
deeds  of  high  emprize,  no  acts  of  noble  generosity,  no  mirror  of  exalted 
courtesy,  no  heroic  suffering,  no  patriotism,  no  religion,  are  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  symbols  which  tinge  that  holy  light.  He  walks  about 
unmoved  by  those  ensigns,  which,  to  the  initiated,  speak  volumes  of  hope 
and  gratitude,  of  modesty,  courage,  and  endurance  ;  and  those  standards, 
which  in  times  not  long  departed,  have  rallied  round  them  whatever  the 
world  possessed  of  great  or  honourable  qualities,  of  learning,  of  grace,  of 
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power,  of  majesty,  speak  to  him  witli  no  more  impressiveness  than  the 
bright  hues  of  silks  or  satins  in  a  haberdasher's  window. 

The  lover  of  ancient  paintings,  especially  if  his  taste  leads  him  to  study 
the  representations  of  the  human  figure,  and  those  triumphs  of  the 
portrait  painter 

"  By  whose  expressive  art 
Her  perfect  image  Nature  sees, 
in  union  with  the  Graces  start, 
And  sweeter  by  reflection  please," 

will  find  the  authenticity  of  many  of  his  favoured  pieces  confirmed  or 
overthrown,  if  he  can  read  that  coat  of  arms  which  so  often  occupies  one 
corner  of  the  canvas. 

The  dealer  in  political  gossip,  the  diligent  reader  even  of  newspapers 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  can  scarcely  understand  those  speeches  in 
which  he  luxuriates,  if  he  remains  long  in  a  state  of  Heraldic  ignorance. 
He  may  manage  to  guess  well  enough  that  John  Bull  is  quizzed  as  the 
British  Lion,  and  Russia  denounced  as  the  double-headed  Eagle,  but  he 
will  be  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  Mr.  Osborne's  allusion  on  the  first 
of  March  last,  when  he  said  that  "  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  a  particular  fancy  for  the  honours  of  the  bloody  hand."  Visions  of 
red-fisted  murder,  and  of  "  dying  on  the  floor  of  the  House,"  will,  per- 
haps, be  substituted  by  the  unlearned  reader  for  this  harmless  symbol  of 
the  Baronet's  rank. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through  other  tastes  and  occupations.  The 
soldier  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  this  solitary  remnant  of 
ancient  chivalry,  the  lawyer  to  look  kindly  on  it,  when  his  every  day 
labours  lead  him  amongst  dusty  records  ;  and  the  divine  to  patronize  it, 
surrounded  as  he  is  with  its  lasting  memorials  in  the  scene  of  his  minis- 
terial labours— 

But  these  and  similar  objects  can  only  be  effected  when  we  are  able  to 
answer  affirmatively  to  the  question 

Can  Heraldry  BE  MADE  MORE  POPULAR  ? 
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GATHERINGS  FOR  A  GARLAND  OF  BISHOPRICK 
BLOSSOMS. 

By  Wm.  Hylton  Longstaffe,  Esq. 

"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances." — As  you  like  it. 

The  Ferryhill  Teagedy. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Merrington  in  1794,  were  two  altar  tombs  con- 
nected with  sanguinary  deaths.    The  first  read  and  still  reads  : — 

"  Here  lyes  "William,  the  third  son  of  John  Howe  *  of  Ferry-hill,  who  was  the 
last  offive  sons  that  dyed  by  excessive  bleeding,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age.  In- 
terred August  25th  1708," 

And  the  second  used  to  read : — 

"Here  lies  the  bodies  of  John,  Jane,  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  John  and 
Margeret  Brass,  who  were  murthered  by  then-  father's  servant,  Jan,  25th,  1682-  3. 
"Reader,  remember,  sleeping  we  were  slain, 
And  here  we  sleep  till  we  must  rise  again. 
"Whosoever  sheddeth  mavUs  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.    Thou  shalt  do  ne 
murder," 

But  this  inscription  was  modernized,  and  the  murder  stated  to  have 
been  perpetrated  "by  Andrew  Mills,  their  father's  servant;  for  which 
he  was  executed  and  hung  in  chains,"  and  with  such  alterations  the  stone 
was  ''restored  by  subscription  in  1787." f 

An  adjoining  altar  tomb  inscribed  : — 

"1703.    Margaret  Brass,  wife  or  John  Brass.    In  peace  therefore 

*  John  Howe's  slab  gives  him  the  character  of  having  "  been  a  person  of  probity 
sagacity,  and  industry,  who,  after  an  active  life,  left  to  his  family  a  fair  reputation,  and 
a  handsome  estate."  He  died  in  1721.  Both  epitaphs  are  to  the  point.  One  speaks 
of  blighted  hopes,  and  unveils  all  the  parent's  grief.  The  other,  with  an  "  accumula- 
tion of  attributes,  gives  the  very  belle  idee  of  a  hard,  thriving,  and  money  -making 
yeoman;"  and  his  ruling  passion  was  not  forgotten  in  his  epitaph,  His  grandson, 
Mr.  John  Howe  Harle,  was  "  the  fountain  spouting  through  the  heir; "  for  Mr.  David 
Kennedy,  Head  Bailiff  to  the  Sheriff  of  Durham,  suffered  Mr.  Howe  Harle  to  escape, 
when  in  custody  on  two  executions,  and  had  to  pay  the  debt. 

t  This  was  merely  an  effusion  of  modesty.  George  Wood,  senior  proctor  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1799,  and  was  of  a  Merrington  family,  in 
reality  restored  the  Brass  tomb.  He  was,  it  is  believed,  the  last  of  a  family  who 
ascend  to  the  earliest  date  of  the  register,  and  who  had  for  several  descents,  very  cre- 
ditably supported  the  almost  forgotten  cast  and  character  of  yeomanly  gentry.  He 
died  universally  respected  for  his  integrity,  and  benevolence,  and,  with  many  more 
estimable  qualities,  had  a  very  proper  reverence  for  the  ancient  legends  and  local 
antiquities  of  his  native  soil.  He  gave  the  old  Parish  Eegister  a  gallant  new  cover  of 
Russia,  wisely  considering  that  a  good  coat^sometimes  saved  an  honest  man  from  neglect. 
The  tomb  of  the  murdered  infants  is  a  huge  altar  tomb  of  stone  painted  slate  colour, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  under  the  first  chancel  window.  It  is  in  a  very  dila- 
pidated state ;  the  sides  bulge  out,  and  the  earth  having  fallen  away  from  them,  one 
may  see  that  four  or  five  fine  coped  Norman  grave  covers,  with  the  beautiful  tile  pattern 
on  them,  are  sunk  in  the  ground  to  support  the  ugly  superstructure.  The  churchyard 
is  full  of  these  fine  grave  covers. 
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LIB  DOWNE  WILL  I,  TAKEING  MY  REST  AND  SLEEP  ;  FOR  THOU  ONLY  WILT  ME, 

O  Lord,  alone  in  safety  keep.    Dun  *  by  me,  A.  Kay. 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Brass  of  Ferry-Hill,  who  departed 
THIS  life  Jan.  22nd  day,  1722.'  f 

was  also  restored  "  with  a  difference,"  for  A.  Kay's  exulting  declaration, 
and  his  doggrel  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  verse,  Psalms  iv.  8,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Prayer-book,  substituted  ;  "  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace, 
and  take  my  rest ;  for  it  is  thou.  Lord,  only,  that  makest  me  dwell  in 
safety."    The  dramatis  personce  are  now  before  the  reader. 

The  strange  tragedy  seems,  says  Surtees — our  indefatigable  and  oft 
referred  to  historian — 

"  To  have  originated  neither  in  revenge  nor  avarice,  nor  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon springs  of  human  passion,  but  was  probably  acted  under  the  unresisted 
influence  of  a  sudden  insane  impulse.  According  to  constant  tradition.  Mills, 
previous  to  the  fact,  was  esteemed  a  quiet  unofFendmg  lad,  yet,  it  is  generally 
added,  of  somewhat  deranged  or  deficient  intellect ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  had 
shown  particular  attachment  to  the  youngest  victim  of  his  mad  paroxysna.  I  he 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house  were  absent  on  a  Christmas  visit,  and  Mills 
was  left  at  home  with  the  young  family.  According  to  the  murderer  s  own 
confession^  (and  on  this  point  no  other  evidence  could  be  had),  neither  provoca- 
tion nor  cause  of  quarrel  had  arisen;  and  he  persisted  to  the  last  m  stating  that 
he  had  acted  on  an  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Enemy  (who,  according  to  some 
accounts,  appeared  to  him  hoday).  The  eldest  girl  struggled  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  he  did  not  murder  her  till  after  he  had  broken  her  arm,  which  she 
had  placed  as  a  bolt  to  secure  the  door  of  the  inner  chamber,  where  the 
younger  children  were  sleeping.  He  then  entered  the  inner  room,  murdered 
the  younger  girljl  with  a  blow  of  an  axe  as  she  slept,  and  was,  it  seems, 
leaving  the  house,  when  a  voice  or  impulse  fell  on  him,  bidding  him 
'  return  and  spare  none.  '§  He  went  back,  dragged  the  youngest  child  from  be- 
neath the  bed,  and  completed  his  bloody  business.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  but  remained  amongst  his  bleeding  victims,  and  awaited  the  return  of 
the  miserable  parents."*[[ 

Another  account  states  that  he  ran  to  Ferryhill — rushed  into  a  public- 
house  where  a  party  was  playing  at  cards,  and  announced  that  the  family 

*  The  psalmody  is  certainly  rather  re-DUN-dant.  _ 

t  On  the  same  stone  was  a  memorial  of  Elizabeth  Buston,  there  interred,  m  1758, 

aged  86.    The  relationship,  if  any,  has  not  occurred  to  me. 

+  He  persisted  that  he  acted  on  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  devil  who  bid  him 

kill  all!  kill  all! I 

11  Tliis  is  an  error,  there  were  only  two  girls  murdered,  and  one  was  the  youngest 
child.    The  boy  is  meant.  ^   .  a 

§  Tradition  adds  that  the  wretch's  intention  as  to  the  youngest  child  was  half  frustrated 
by  her  entreaties  and  promises  of  bread,  butter,  and  sugar,  and  some  toys,  but  that  iu 
going  out  of  the  room  he  met  in  the  passage  a  hideous  creature  hke  a  fierce  wolf  with 
red  fiery  eyes,  its  two  legs  were  like  those  of  a  stag,  its  body  resembled  an  «igle,  and 
was  supplied  with  two  enormous  wings  ;  this  apparition  addressed  Mills  with  a  most 
unchristian  croak,  in  the  words 

(So  fiacfe,  ti)on  fateful  toretcl),  resume      curseU  fentff, 
I  long  to  tJtetD  more  tilootr,  spare  not  ti)e  soung  one's  Ufe. 

f  It  is  said  that  the  old  Brasses  on  their  way  home  heard  the  most  dreadful  bowlings 
of  dogs  and  screechings  of  owls;  the  horse  bolted  continually,  and  at  last,  at  the  place 
where  Andrew  Mills's  stob  afterwards  stood,  would  not  move  one  peg  farther.  Andrew 
sprung  from  a  thicket,  and  on  enquiry  told  his  horrid  deed.  The  mother  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  swoon,  and  a  company  of  troopers  who  were  passing  at  the  time  trom 
Darlington  to  Durham,  helped  to  secure  the  murderer.  Mrs.  Brass  was  conveyed  to  a 
place  Jf  safety  ;  Dobbing  again  wont  on,  and  the  hapless  father  arrived  at  his  bloody 
home. 
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were  murdered.    The  landlady  seeing  blood  on  his  person,  sprang  upon 
him,  crying  "  Oh,  Andrew,  thou's  the  man  !" 

Jacob  Bee,  a  citizen  of  Durham,  who  flourished  at  this  period,  and  kept 
a  diary  (reprinted  by  the  late  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  about  thirty  years 
ago*),  made  the  following  record  of  the  event : — 

"Jan.  25,  1683-4.— A  sad  cruell  murther,  comitted  by  a  boy  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age,  nere  FerryhiU,  nere  Durham,  bemg  Thursday  at  night. 
The  manner  is  by  report :— When  the  parents  was  out  of  dores,  a  young  man, 
being  sone  to  the  house,  and  two  daughters,  was  kil'd  by  this  boy  with  an  axe, 
[who]  having  knockt  ym  in  ye  head,  afterwards  cut  their  throats ;  one  ot  ym 
being  asleep  in  ye  bed,  about  ten  or  eleven  yeaers  of  age  ;  the  other  daughter 
was  to  be  married  at  Candlemas.  After  he  had  kil'd  the  sone  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  being  above  twenty  yeares  of  age,  a  little  lass  her  sister,  about  ye  age 
of  eleven  yeares,  being  in  bed  alone,  he  drag'd  her  out  in  bed,  and  killed  her 
alsoe.  The  same  Andrew  Millns,  alias  Miles,  was  hang'd  m  irons,  upon  a 
gybett  nere  FerryhiU,  upon  the  15th  day  of  August,  being  Wednesday,  this 
yeare,  1683." 

Andrew's  victims  were  aged  respectively  21,  17,  10,t  and  Surtees 
suggests  that  "  jealousy  may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  the  horri- 
ble catastrophe."  He  was  alone  with  the  eldest  girl,  who  "  was  to_  be 
married  at  Candlemas and  during  this  nocturnal  conference  might 
not  his  sleeping  passions  have  been  roused  into  madness  by  some  rejection 
or  disappointment  ?" 

The  murderer  was  executed  on  what  was  then  a  common  by  the  road- 
side, about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  FerryhiU,  in  full  view  of  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  ( Brass  s  house  standing  a  few  fields  to  the  north  of  the  lane  from 
Merrington  to  FerryhiU,  on  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill).  J  The  story 
current  with  our  foremothers  represents  the  gibbeting  to  have  taken  place 
while  the  convict  was  alive  ;  that  a  loaf  of  bread  was  suspended  before  him, 
guarded  by  an  iron  spike,  which  pierced  his  neck  whenever  he  attempted 
to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger  ;  and  that  bis  cries  were  heard  in  the 
night-time  for  miles  round  the  gibbet,  insomuch  that  the  people  of 

*  This  diary  was  in  the  possession  of  poor  old  Woodness,  a  petty  shopkeeper  in 
Durham,  a  very  shrewd  person,  and  of  much  local  knowledge,  who  losing  all  his  sav- 
ings by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  died  m  bherburn 
hospital.  He  had  an  annual  holiday  at  Mainsforth,  the  seat  of  classic  fame.  On  his 
first  visit  he  was  requested  to  state  what  he  would  eat,  but  not  one  word  would  he  say, 
till  he  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  every  dish  upon  the  table.  What  s 
i'th'  pie,  ma'am  ?  said  he  to  Mrs.  Surtees.  On  learning  that  it  was  a  partridge  pie, 
indecision  was  ended,  and  his  preference  manifestedly  indicated.  This  amused  feurtees 
extremely,  and  long  after  Woodness  ceased  to  visit  Mainsforth,  there  was  regularly  sent 
to  him  at  Sherburne  hospital,  a  brace  of  partridges  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  humour  which  recommended  hina  to  Surtees,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  about  1794,  by  the  advice  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Burgess,  had  restricted  the  very  free  admission  to  their  library  (which  had  been  shame- 
fully abused),  Woodness  was  highly  indignant,  and  put  into  the  key-hole  of  the  hbrary 
door  a  slip  of  paper,  inscribed  "  Burgess's  Lock  upon  the  Human  Understanding. 
These  restrictions,  imposed  on  the  first  feeling  of  alarm,  have,  by  "the  most  learned 
chapter  under  the  most  learned  bishop  in  England,"  been  most  liberally  relaxed,  and 
the  librarian,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  has  learning,  anecdote,  and  wit  enough  to  gatisty 
old  Robert  Hegge  himself.  _  , 

t  "  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Brass  of  Ferrihill,  bapt.  Feb.  22,  1662.  John  ye  sone, 
&c.  Aug.  29,  1665.    Elizabeth,  daughter,  &c.  1672."    (^Merrington  Register.)  ^ 

X  "  The  house,"  says  Surtees,  "  a  substantial  farmhold,  may  seem  to  be  exactly  m  the 
SMWQ  State  as  in  1683." 
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Ferrylull  and  the  adjacent  hamlets  actually  deserted  their  dwellings  till 
life  had  departed  from  the  poor  wretch.  A  beautiful  tradition  connects 
his  long  struggle  with  his  certain  fate,  to  the  tenderness  of  a  peasant  girl 
beloved  by  him  in  happier  hours,  who  brought  him  milk  every  day,  and 
fed  him  by  means  of  a  pole  through  the  bars  of  the  dread  cage  of  iron  in 
which  his  tortured  limbs  were  enclosed.* 

I  am  the  more  minute  in  the  very  constant  and  distinct  traditions  still 
floating  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  and  the  yeomanry,  around  whose 
Christmas  fireside  many  a  young  heart  is  thrilled  by  this  terrible  tale, 
because  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  doubt  them  on  account  of  their  very 
horror,  and  to  state  that  Andrew  was  simply  hung  in  the  usual  manner 
and  gibbeted  in  chains  after  death  for  an  example.f  I  merely  tell  the 
tragedy  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  the  son  J  of  an  nonagenarian  lady  who  had 
it  from  her  aunt,  "  a  very  ancient  woman,"  who  flourished  in  the  age  im- 
mediately following  the  transaction  ;  and  the  old  lady  used  in  the  most 
or  Jinary  manner  to  conclude  the  story  by  the  expression,  that  "  after  that 
very  few  people  were  hung  alive."  There  were  therefore  some,  doubtless 
in  her  own  time,  who  were  suspended  in  life  and  vigour  in  chains.  My 
grand-aunt  talked  of  a  wretch  being  so  gibbeted  and  starved  on  Gilesgate 
moor,  Durham,  and  gave  a  similar  narration  of  his  screams  being  so 
dreadful  that  no  person  durst  come  near  the  locality  of  the  gallows. 
I  have  no  means  of  deciding  so  curious  a  question,  yet  it  is  clear 
from  Harrison's  description  of  '*  sundrie  punishments  appoynted  for 
malefactors,"  in  1577,  that  such  a  torture  was  the  usual  one  contrived 
for  wilful  murderers,  and  no  proof  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  ceased 
before  Mills's  time.|| 

"In  triall  of  cases  co'cerning  treason,  fellonie,§  or  any  other  greevous  cryme, 
the  partie  accused  doth  yelde  yf  he  be  a  noble  man  to  be  tryed  by  his  peeres  ; 
if  a  gentleman,  by  gentlemen  :  and  an  inferiour  ly  God\  and  by  the  countrie  : 
and  being  condemned  of  felonie,  manslaughter,  &c.  he  is  eftsooones  hanged  by 
the  necke  til  he  be  dead,  and  then  cut  downe  and  buryed.  But  yfhe  he  con- 
victed of  wilful  murder,  he  is  eyther  hanged  alive  in  CHAYNES  NEERE  the 

*  Another  version  gives  the  postman  as  the  feeder  of  the  murderer. 

t  Even  this  barbarity  is  revolting  enough,  and  when,  in  1832,  it  was  revived,  public 
feeling  rebelled  and  the  gibbet  was  hewn  down.  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  records  here, 
and  have  not  seen  the  sentence,  which  I  should  imagine  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
clerk  of  the  peace's  custody. 

X  Mr.  John  Ord,  of  Newtown,  near  Darlington.  His  mother  Mary  (Trotter,  sister 
of  the  late  John  Trotter,  barrister  at  law,  Inner  Temple)  died  in  1848,  aged  90.  Mr 
Ord  is  quite  a  Nestor  in  tradition. 

II  Andrew  Mills  was  not  the  only  Andrew  executed  on  the  road  from  Darlington  to 
Durham.  "  In  1 602,  Andrew  Tate,  for  murder  and  robbery,  "  pro  murdero  et  roberia 
quonmdam  apud  Burnehall,  was  hung  on  a  gallows  by  the  highway  where  the  two  roads 
separate."  (Mickleton.)  The  junction  of  the  Aukland  and  DarHngton  roads  near 
Sunderland  by-the-bridge  is  indicated. 

§  Among  the  crimes  included  in  this  word,  Harrison  enumerates  "hunting  by  nyght 
wyth  painted  faces  and  visours,  (1  Hen.  7)  ;  carying  of  horses  or  mares  into  Scotland 
(23  Hen.  8);  stealmg  of  hawkes  egges  (31  Hen.  8) ;  co'iuring,  sorcerie,  witchcraft  and 
digging  up  of  crosses  (33  Hen.  8.),  and prophecying  upo'  armes,  cognisances,  names  and 
badges  (33  Hen.  8)." 

H  A  curious  limitation  of  the  Almighty's  jurisdiction  indeed.  Harrison  evidently 
considered  him  neither  a  peer  nor  a  gentleman. 
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PLACE  WHERE  THE  FACTE  WAS  COMMYTTED*  (or  else  first  Strangled  with  a 
rope)  and  so  continueth  till  his  bones  consume  to  NOTmNG."f 

It  is  observable  that  Bee  says  not  a  word  consonant  with  the  modern 
opinion  that  Mills  was  executed  at  Durham  and  his  dead  body  hung  at 
Ferry  Hill.    His  language  implies  the  very  contrary  fact.  J 

The  gibbet  long  remained,  and  was  called  Andrew  Mills's  stob,  but  the 
value  attached  to  any  portion  of  a  murderer's  gibbet  in  incantations  being 
well  known,  it  declined,  piecemeal,  under  the  elFects  of  a  belief  in  its  effi- 
cacy as  a  charm  against  ague  and  toothache  !  A  portion  remained  within 
the  memory  of  elders,  but  the  spot  is  now  ploughed  and  enclosed,  yet  the 
story  is  still  vivid  and  the  saying  common  to  this  day, 

mil  kU  m  Mtm  Bills  Mi. 

Spanish  Bowes. 

Surtees  mentions  a  portrait  at  Gibside,  three  quarters  length ;  stern 
countenance,  pale,  dark  complexion,  and  brown  bushy  beard,  black 
velvet  cap,  ruff,  and  dark  dress  :  the  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  sword. 
Arms  of  Bowes,  anno  1572,  setat.  45. ||  There  is  another  three  quarters 
length,  apparently  of  the  same  personage,  with  the  order  of  the  Fleece ; 
black  upper  vest,  slashed  and  adorned  with  fringe  and  tassels,  light  vest, 
and  sleeves  of  a  sort  o^  grey  or  slate  colour,  a  ruff,  and  black  hat ;  the  right 
hand  on  the  sword  hilt.  This  personage  is  generally  called  Spanish  Bowes, 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  misty  warrior  that  a  family  tradition  alludes. 
Some  "gallant  Bowes"  in  pursuit  of  a  Spanish  galleon,  after  a  smart 
action,  when  the  foreign  vessel  was  sinking,  leapt  overboard  to  save  a 
drowning  Spaniard.  The  event  is  depicted  on  an  ancient  cup  bearing 
the  arms  of  Bowes,  in  the  possession  of  the  Chaytor  family,  of  Croft. 

Robert  Bowes. 

1596.  Nov.  16th.  "The  worshipful  Mr.  Robert  Bowes,  thesaurer 
and  Embassador  "  (whose  wife  lies  at  Easby),  was  buried  at  Berwick, 

*  The  Tyburn  of  Durham  was  at  the  head  of  Fram well-gate,  near  the  first  toll-bar 
on  the  Newcastle  road.  In  making  the  New  North  road  many  bones  were  found  just 
at  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  roads  about  sixty  or  eighty  yards  below  the  present 
toli-bar,  which  doubtless  belonged  to  thd  prisoners  whose  bodies  were  buried  imme- 
diately under  the  gallows  tree. 
As  in  the  case  in  question. 

j  I  must  complete  my  chamber  of  horrors.  *'  Such  as  kill  by  poyson  are  eyther 
skalded  to  death  in  lead  or  seething  water.  Such  fellons  as  stand  mute  and  speke  not 
at  their  arraynement  are  pressed  to  death  by  huge  weightes,  and  these  commonly  holde 
theyr  peace  thereby  to  saue  their  goodes  unto  their  wyues  and  children,  which  yf  they 
were  condemed  shoulde  be  confiscated  to  the  prince." 

In  1597,  Anthony  Arrowsmith,  gent,  was  pr est  to  death"  according  to  the /n^.jo.  m. 
and  by  this  act  of  desperate  endurance  saved  his  estates  of  Coatham-Amundeville,  to 
his  son.  Miersflatt  (afterwards  the  residence  of  a  family  of  Surtees,  whose  heritable 
blood  flowed  into  Hilton  of  Darlington,)  and  the  fitting  possession  of  le  Deade-meadowes 
were  nmong  them.  "  Antonie  Arrowsmith,  a  prisoner,  bur.  7  July,  1597."  {Reg.  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  Durham.') 

"  Thomas  Rowland  prest  to  death  on  the  Palace-greene  ;  bur.  7  Aug.  1578."  Reg. 
(^St.  Nicholas,  Durham.) 

II  Surtees,  under  Streatlam,  states  that  there  is  no  portrait  known  of  Sir  George 
the  Knight  Marshall,  but  Sir  C.  Sharp,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  gives  "  Sir 
George  Bowes,  Knight  Marshall,  Anno  Dora.  1572,  ^^tatis,  45."  at  Streatlam,  and 
engraves  his  bust,  which  agrees  with  Surtees's  description  of  the  picture  at  his  time  at 
Gibside.    Sir  George  died  in  1580. 
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having  broken  his  estate  in  the  royal  service  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
brother  of  the  great  Marshal,  and  among  the  Bowes  MSS,  at  Streatlamis 
a  contemporary  epitaph,  ringing  the  changes  on  his  name. 

So  longe,  alas  !  so  longe  the  noble  Bowes  lay  bent, 

In  service  of  his  peere-lesse  Prince  and  countrie's  peace, 

That  nOw  (O  woefuU  now !)  tis  broke  :  layment,  layment, 

0  England  !  and  bewayle  that  dolorous  decease ! 

Th'  unmatched  Bowes,  whylome  thy  cheifest  strength,  are  broke, 

Which  often  tymes  have  made  thy  conqueringe  troupes  return e 

Victorious  of  thy  proudest  foes,  and  lay  the  yoke 

On  their  stout  necks  which  durst  against  thy  Princes  spume. 

Happie,  thrice  happie  England,  was  thou  then  esteem'd, 

When  those  brave  Bowes  did  in  thy  blessed  realme  abounde ; 

Butt  as  unhappie  now  thou  may  be  justly  deem'd, 

For  fiewe  alas,  suche  Bowes  can  in  thy  selfe  be  founde. 

O  spitefuU  Deathe,  which  drewe  so  deepe  the  Bowes  so  weake, 

Envyinge  England's  blysse  that  jewell  to  enjoye. 

But,  maugre  all  thy  spite,  the  Bowes  which  thou  didst  breake, 

Once  re-united,  shall  possesse  heaven's  endlesse  joye. 

E.  H. 

The  Earldom  of  Durham. 

In  1828  Mr.  John  George  Lamb  ton,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Durham  of  the  City  of  Durham.  His  original  intention  was  to  take  the 
title  of  Lord  Darcy  of  Hedworth,  as  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  that  ancient 
family.  Objections  were  made  to  this  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  (representa- 
tive of  Conyers,  Lord  Darcy),  then  Lord  of  the  Household,  and  though 
they  were  subsequently  withdrawn,  Mr.  Lambton  disdained  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  his  grace,  and  would  have  taken  the  title  of  Lord  Hed- 
worth ;  but,  having  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  down  the  title  of 
Lord  Durham  at  the  foot  of  some  others  offered  to  his  Majesty's  appro- 
bation. King  George  IV.  graciously  commanded  it  might  be  Lord  Dur- 
ham, provided  it  were  "  of  the  City  of  Durham."  In  183.3  Baron  Dur- 
ham retired  from  the  administration,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl. 
The  title  of  Earl  of  Durham  had  never  previously  been  bestowed,  as 
such  a  dignity  was  considered  appurtenant  to  the  palatinate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop.  He  died  in  1840  after  a  conspicuous  and  well  known 
political  life. 

The  Lost  M.P. 

He's  above  six  feet  in  height, 

Would  he  walk  but  upright ; 

But  he  stoops  in  his  shoulders. 

To  the  grief  of  beholders. 

His  complexion  is  good, 

It  shows  sound  flesh  and  blood, 

A  well  furnished  head 

And  his  lips  coral  red. 

His  mouth  and  nose  small 

But  pretty  withal. 

His  eyes  grey  as  a  cat 

But  no  matter  for  that. 

His  teeth  white  as  milk. 

His  hands  soft  as  silk. 

Handsome  legs, — autre  chose— 

And  his  name  is — Gf.oege  Bowes. 
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This  character  of  George  Bowes  who  died  1 760,  was  drawn  by  the 
mother  of  his  first  wife  (Eleanor  Verney,)  Eleanor  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Leigh.  She  was  possessed  of  an  abundant  fund  of  good  humour,  fertile 
wit,  and  playful  fancy,  and  this  character  was  written  to  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  entitled  an  "  Enquiry  after  a  Northern  M.P.  supposed  to  be  lost  or  mis- 
laid at  the  last  Masquerade."  Eleanor  Verney  was  deeply  lamented  by 
Bowes,  and  he  remained  a  widower  for  19  years  afterwards.  By  his  se- 
cond wife  Mary  Gilbert  he  had  a  sole  daughter  and  heiress  Eleanor  Mary 
(so  named  in  compliment  to  his  mother  in  law,  and  in  affection  to  his  se- 
cond wife),  now  the  wife  of  W.  Stutt,  Esq. 

Bray  Bowes,  the  Prentice  Lady* 

George  Bowes,  of  BiddicWaterville,  Esq.,  married  Magdalen,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Bray,  next  heir  male  to  John,  Lord  Bray,  and  received 
from  the  crown,  in  1604,  £200,  towards  his  charges  "  for  the  discovery 
of  gold  mines  in  Scotland."  In  his  "  very  genuine  and  artless"  will, 
dated  1603,  he  states  the  commandment  he  had  received  for  employment 
in  the  Royal  Mines  in  Crawford  Moor,  and  directs  that  his  daughter, 
Bray,  shall  be  "  a  prentysse  in  London."  This  appears  a  strange  desti- 
nation for  a  young  lady.  On  a  further  examination  of  the  will,  however, 
it  stands  thus: — "  my  son — to  be  a  prentysse."  The  expected  son  proved 
a  daughter, — "  50^"  was  erased,  and  daughter  Bray''  inserted,  but  the 
words,  "^0  be  a  prentysse,''  remained  unaltered. 

Bowes  v.  Bowes. 

Lord  Crewe,  our  spiritual  Lord-Lieutenant,  presented  a  list  of  gentle- 
men to  the  King  and  Council,  whom  he  thought  fit  to  be  employed  as 
Deputy-Lieutenants.  "  In  perusing  the  list,"  said  the  King,  "  my  Lord, 
I  don't  like  that  name  of  Frank  Bowes."  "  Sire,"  said  the  Bishop,  "the 
name  is  a  good  name  if  you  will  put  William  instead  of  Frank."  Sir  Francis 
was  of  Thornton  Hall,  and  his  family  claimed  some  unproven  but  ac- 
knowledged consanguinity  with  Sir  William  of  Streatlam.  The  latter 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  1688,  which  was  reviewed  by  the  Bishop,  Lord, 
Lord-Lieutenant,  Crewe,  on  the  Palace  Green  at  Durham. 

Singular  Seal. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Halliwell  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  from 
Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Gateshead,  an  impression  from  a  seal,  discovered  near 
Durham,  which  he  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  some  bishop.  It  dis- 
played the  following  curious  legend  : 

"  Mortis  vel  vite  brevis  est  vox,  '  Ite,'  '  venite,' 
Dicetur  reprobis,  '  Ite,'  '  venite,'  probis.' 
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THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 

By  T.  D.  Jones,  Esq., 

(author  of  "monody  on  the  death  of  l.  b.  l") 

"  Pictur'd  in  memory's  mellowing  glass  'tis  sweet 
Our  youthful  days,  our  youthful  joys  to  greet; 
'Tis  sweet  when  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaze 
To  view  the  unclouded  skies  of  other  days." 

H.  K.  White. 

In  the  summer  of  youth,  when  sweet  hope  is  entwining 

A  garland  of  pleasure  to  festoon  the  brow, 
When  the  beautiful  spirit  of  promise  is  shining 

With  all  the  indulgence  of  liberty's  glow, 
There  are  calm  stilly  moments  of  delicate  sadness 

Which  tinge  the  young  heart  with  despondency's  tone, 
When  the  juvenile  spirit  will  turn  with  gladness 

To  gaze  on  the  light  of  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

When  the  fleet  wing  of  time  wafts  us  over  youth's  morning, 

And  life's  misty  scenes  are  revealed  to  our  view, 
When  the  world,  with  its  heartless  reflecting  and  scorning, 

Unshrouded  appears  in  reality's  hue  ; 
Even  then,  when  the  soft  eye  of  memory  gazes 

On  scenes  that  have  faded  away  one  by  one, 
It  is  sweet  to  look  back  through  time's  vapoury  mazes. 

And  revel  in  thought  on  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

When  the  tremour  of  age,  and  the  countenance  dreary 

Bespeak  the  damp  mildew  of  drooping  decay, 
When  the  cold  heart  is  sad — when  the  spirit  is  weary — 

And  joy's  lucid  tints  are  departing  away, 
When  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Faith  looks  to  heaven 

And  Hope  is  relying  on  mercy  alone, 
Ere  the  last  links  that  bind  to  existence  be  riven 

'Tis  sweet  to  reflect  on  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 
*  *  *  *  *  « 

The  pilgrim  afflicted  with  anguish  and  sorrow, 

Whom  cold  persecution  or  bigotry  tries. 
For  whom  even  peace  is  reluctant  to  borrow 

The  nectar  of  mercy  to  blend  with  his  sighs ; 
Though  the  ills  and  the  wrongs  of  this  world  oppress  him 

And  hopes  that  once  bloomed  in  his  bosom  are  flown, 
Fond  memory  will  soften  the  pangs  that  distress  him 

While  pondering  in  thought  on    The  days  that  are  gone.' 
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The  kind  hearted  Bard  who  serenely  reposes 

In  halcyon  rest  in  the  bower  of  Fame, 
Wliere  the  loveliest  garlands  of  lilies  and  roses 

Are  strewed  o'er  his  ever  conspicuous  name, 
Though  the  light  of  renown  shines  resplendently  o'er  him, 

And  rivals  the  power  of  his  genius  own, 
How  oft  will  he  turn  from  the  brilliance  before  him 

To  muse  for  awhile  on  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

The  warrior,  who  marches  thro'  gore-tainted  danger 

His  sword  the  fell  passport  wherever  he  goes. 
His  beacon  of  conquest  the  foeman — the  stranger — 

Who  struggles  and  dies  if  he  dares  to  oppose, 
When  his  feats  are  recorded  in  chivalry's  story 

And  the  gaudiest  flowers  of  his  prowess  are  blown. 
With  a  sigh,  will  look  back  in  the  height  of  his  glory 

And  think  on  the  deeds  of  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

While  the  proud-hearted  statesman  whom  eloquence  arms 

With  every  endowment  to  render  him  great, 
When  he  glides  o'er  the  surges  of  faction's  alarms 

And  shines  'mid  the  noblest  Peers  of  the  state  ; 
When  the  planet  of  glory  is  beaming  around  him, 

And  triumph  exults  o'er  the  democrat's  groan. 
How  gladly  he'll  turn  from  the  charms  that  surround  ]iim 

To  think  for  a  while  on  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

Nay,  even  the  Monarch,  whose  sovereign  power 

Extends  o'er  the  earth,  like  the  Sun's  lucid  ray, 
Who  is  courted  and  flattered  from  hour  to  hour, 

With  roses  of  joy  that  can  scarcely  decay  ; 
Though  the  incense  of  loyal  devotion  may  burn 

In  fervour  and  truth  round  prosperity's  throne. 
In  the  mazes  of  thought  will  unconsciously  turn 

To  fix  one  fond  look  on  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 


There  are  moments  of  grief,  there  are  moments  of  sorrow. 

When  thought  loves  to  wander  through  memory's  sky. 
When  the  shadows  of  Fate  seem  to  darken  the  morrow, 

And  Hope  wafts  to  heaven  its  prayer  on  a  sigh ; 
But  'tis  then,  when  young  Sentiment's  loveliest  flowers 

In  Sympathy's  arbour  have  tenderly  grown. 
That  the  soul  will  exert  its  most  exquisite  powers 

To  gather  the  sweets  of  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

And,  'though  even  despau*  may  sink  deep  in  the  bosom, 

And  prospect's  horizon  looks  dismal  and  drear, 
Though  the  flow'rets  of  Hope  be  unwillmg  to  blossom. 

Or  Misery  weeps  o'er  some  friend's  early  bier, 
Though  the  sensitive  heart  may  be  silently  breaking. 

And  the  spirit  feel  gloomy,  dejected,  and  lone. 
Still,  still  will  the  soul,  from  its  sorrows  awaking. 

Look  back  for  a  smile  from  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 
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If  we  silently  roam,  when  the  moonlight  is  sleeping 

In  tranquil  repose  o'er  some  cool  stilly  glade, 
While  the  night-bird  its  musical  vigil  is  keeping 

O'er  some  favoured  rosebud  that  droops  in  the  shade ; 
Even  then,  when  the  eye  of  reflection  is  stealing 

O'er  scenes  where  our  warmest  affections  were  sown, 
We  find  that  the  fondest  impulses  of  feeling 

Are  drawing  their  light  from  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

In  the  noon-day  of  life,  though  the  feehngs  we  cherish 

Exert  o'er  the  heart  the  serenest  control. 
And  enchant  us  when  livelier  images  perish, 

As  they  burn  with  a  steadier  flame  in  the  soul ; 
Still  we  feel  not  that  exquisite  fervour  that  warmed  us 

When  beauty  first  bound  us  in  "  Love's  thrilling  zone," 
Nor  can  even  the  lieart  feel  the  rapture  that  charmed  us 

When  near  "  the  beloved  "  of  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

Though  the  evening  of  life  may  be  cheered  by  afl'ection, 

And  Sympathy's  flow'rets  embellish  decay, 
Tliough  the  ardour  of  Friendship  "  may  soften  dejection," 

And  charm  the  vapours  of  sadness  away, 
Still  feelings  like  those  are  like  violets  blasted. 

Or  mistletoe  growing  round  pillars  of  stone ; 
For  they  lose  their  electrical  spell,  if  contrasted 

With  those  we  have  felt  in — "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

And  tho'  even  the  days  that  are  gone  had  their  hours. 

Of  sweetest  felicity  chequered  with  care, 
Like  the  dappling  tints  of  those  beautiful  flowers 

That  vary  the  scene  of  the  smiling  parterre. 
Still,  though  life  be  teeming  with  pleasure  or  sadness. 

Can  one  so  devoid  of  emotion  be  shewn 
Who  would  not,  with  the  soul-stirring  impulse  of  gladness, 

Live  over  again  all  "  The  days  that  are  gone  ?" 

Oh,  "  the  days  that  are  gone  !" — can  they  never  return 

To  render  the  future  luxuriantly  bright  ? 
Can  the  smouldering  ashes  in  Sentiment's  urn 

Ne'er  kindle  again  with  one  gleam  of  delight  ? 
Has  each  joy — each  affection — each  kindly  emotion. 

That  bless'd  us  in  life's  young  and  promising  day. 
Like  the  tremulous  waves  of  some  fathomless  ocean. 

In  Time's  deep  abyss,  sunk  for  ever  away? 

Oh,  yes,  they  are  gone  I  and  can  never  return 

To  cheer  us  again  with  felicity's  ray; 
But  the  flame  that  was  lit  as  they  parted,  will  burn 

'Till  the  very  last  embers  of  feeling  decay, 
And  when  thought  through  the  vista  of  sweet  retrospection 

Eecals  the  past  scenes  in  review,  one  by  one, 
In  the  mirror  of  fancy,  the  eye  of  reflection. 

Will  fix  its  last  gaze  on  "  The  days  that  are  gone." 

Feb.  5,  1850.  _ 
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Nottinghamshire. 

The  name  of  Nottinghamshire  will  probably  suggest  few  romantic 
or  political  fancies  to  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers,  except  it  be 
in  connection  with  Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  celebrated  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood.  This  indifference  has  proceeded,  I  should  imagine,  from  the 
county  having  found  but  one  historian,  Thoroton,  and  he  the  dryest  of 
the  dry  ;  his  work,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  is  little  better  than  a 
dusty  record  of  names,  for  the  most  part  without  note  and  without 
interest,  and  never  brightened  by  a  single  ray  of  imagination.  Yet  there 
is  many  a  spot  in  this  neglected  county  upon  which  a  man  of  the  least 
fancy  would  have  dwelt  with  delight,  and  many  a  popular  tradition  that  he 
might  have  caught  up  from  the  peasants,  and  leavened  with  it  his  heavy 
mass  till  it  became  lighter  and  more  palatable.  As  it  is,  "  Thoroton's 
Nottinghamshire"  is  a  heavy  cake,  and  requires  a  good  digestion  to  make 
anything  of  it. 

So  little  interest  had  I  taken  in  this  county  from  previous  report  or 
reading,  that  it  was  more  by  accident  than  design,  I  found  myself  on  a 
fine  summer's  day  strolling  very  leisurely,  and  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
on  Clifton  Grove, — 

"  In  which  were  okes  great,  straight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse  so  fresh  of  hew 

Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew, 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  leves  new, 

That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  sunne  shene, 

Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  grene. 

"  Which  as  me  thouglit  was  right  a  pleasant  sight, 
And  eke  the  briddes'  songe  for  to  here 
Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight." 

At  some  distance  in  front  of  me  rose  up  the  Ruddington  Hills,  while 
farther  to  the  eastward  lay  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Trent — the  Silver 
Trent,  as  it  has  been  often  called,  and  not  without  its  having  just  claims 
to  such  a  title.  Passing  over  a  stile  to  the  left,  a  narrow  foot-path  led 
me  to  the  straggling  village  of  Clifton,  a  place  not  particularly  remark- 
able in  itself,  but  which  has  to  a  certain  degree  become  famous  from  the 
old  legend  attached  to  it.  Many  a  hero  has  obtained  less  notice  in  his 
grave  than  the  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton.  In  1636,  William  Samson  made 
her  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  called  the  "  Vow  Breaker;''  Dr.  Booker  has 
given  a  prose  sketch  of  her  story  ;  Kirke  White  has  celebrated  her  in 
a  pretty,  though  somewhat  maudlin  poem  ;  and  an  old  ballad  on  the 
same  topic  is  still  extant  among  peasants  of  the  county.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  her  legend  is  in  the  main  a  true  one ;  for  are 
we  not  shewn  the  very  spot  where  Margaret  used  to  play  when  a  child — 
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the  room  in  which  the  wedding  revelry  was  held,  the  grave  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lover,  and  the  deep  ravine  in  the  cliffs  where—  but  I  must  not  anti- 
cipate the  catastrophe  of  my  story,  and  will  only  remark  that  a  man 
musthave  more  than  Jewish  stuhborness  who  can  resist  such  convincing 
proofs  as  these. 

The  Maid  pf  Clifton,  like  most  heroines  of  tragedy  or  romance,'  was 
remarkable  for  beauty.    In  the  words  of  the  ballad  writer, 

"  she  was  a  comely  maid  who  never  knew  compeer, 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  crimson  rose." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  maiden  of  so  much  beauty,  and  who  to  her 
other  merits  added  that  of  having  a  rich  father,  was  at  no  loss  for 
wooers.  Not  a  youth  that  wrestled  most  successfully  on  the  green,  or 
danced  most  lightly  at  fair  time  or  other  holiday,  but  what  was  anxious 
to  gain  that  fickle  thing,  her  heart ;  for  Margaret  was  very  like  the 
summer  butterfly,  which  we  see  roving  from  flower  to  flower,  and  never 
resting  upon  any  one  so  long  that  you  could  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
favourite.  At  length  "  a  proper  youth,  young  Bateman  called  by  name,'* 
had  the  good  fortune  to  win  her  affections  : 

"  Such  love  and  liking  there  was  found, 
That  he  from  all  the  rest 
Soon  stole  away  this  maiden's  heart. 
And  she  did  like  him  best." 

According  to  a  common  custom  of  those  days,  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  country  where  old  habits  had  not  as  yet  been  altogether  super- 
seded by  new  fashions,  the  lovers  plighted  a  mutual  oath  that  nothing 
but  death  should  separate  them.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Margaret  broke 
a  piece  of  gold  in  two,  and  giving  one  half  of  it  to  Bateman,  while  she 
retained  the  other  half  herself,  she  exclaimed,  "  May  I  never  prosper  so 
long  as  I  live,  if  I  break  the  faith  I  have  just  plighted." 

For  three  whole  months — a  long  time  in  the  calendar  of  so  determined 
a  coquette — the  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton  remained  constant  to  her  troth  ; 
but  then  the  vane  of  her  affection  suddenly  turned  round  to  another 
quarter,  and  under  circumstances,  which,  T  am  sorry  to  say,  take  away 
all  that  could  possibly  qualify  such  fickleness.  Had  he  been  younger, 
or  handsomer,  or  distinguished  by  a  gallant  reputation,  there  might  have 
been  some  excuse  ;  but  he  was  old,  and  a  widower,  and,  so  far  as  the 
tale  goes,  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  wealth.  Indignant  at 
this  falseness,  Bateman  enclosed  his  half  of  the  broken  gold  in  a  letter, 
protesting  at  the  same  time  that,  alive  or  dead,  he  would  never  abandon 
his  claim  to  her,  and  that  when  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  she  would  have 
good  cause  to  repent  of  her  inconstancy.  No  answer  being  returned  to 
this  letter,  he  on  the  night  of  the  wedding,  stole  into  a  closet  adjoining 
the  bridal  chamber,  and  hanged  himself.  There  he  was  found  the  next 
morning,  with  this  distich  on  his  breast  : — 

"  False  woman,  of  thy  vows  and  oaths  have  dread, 
For  thou  art  mine  by  them,  alive  or  dead." 

In  fulfilment  of  the  threat  expressed  in  this  last  dying  speech,  he 
made  his  appearance  night  after  night,  as  she  lay  in  her  husband's  arms, 
moaning  heavily  and  exclaiming  : — 
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"  Oh  thou  art  she  that  I  must  have, 
And  will  not  be  denied." 

It  happened,  however,  fortunately  for  Margaret,  that  she  was  enceinte, 
and  it  seems  that  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn  babe  she  was  for  the  present 
shielded  from  the  power  of  her  deceased  lover,  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  all  the  attributes  of  a  demon,  probably  on  account  of  his  having 
committed  suicide.  For  some  months  therefore,  Margaret  continued 
undisturbed,  except  by  the  occasional  fits  of  terror  that  would  come  over 
her  when  she  thought  of  what  might  possibly  be  her  fate  when  this  safe- 
guard was  removed.  But  the  time  of  respite  passed,  she  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  child,  and  now  being  more  seriously  alarmed  than  ever,  she 
entreated  her  friends  to  watch  for  one  night  by  her  bed-side,  for  it  was 
only  while  they  waked  that  their  presence  would  be  effectual  in  keeping 
off  the  dreaded  visitant.  Her  friends  readily  assented  to  this  request,  so 
much  in  character  with  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  time.  When 
however  midnight  drew  near,  sleep  irresistibly  fell  upon  them,  and  a 
troop  of  demons  appeared,  who  bore  her  over  the  meads  to  the  top  of  a 
wooded  hill,  where  she  clung  so  firmly  to  one  of  the  elm-trees  that  they 
were  obliged  to  beat  her  head  violently  against  it  before  they  could  get 
her  away.  They  then  flung  her  down  a  deep  chasm  in  the  rock,  which 
chasm  still  exists  ;  the  very  spot  being  moreover  distinctly  marked  out  by 
a  break  in  the  avenue  of  elms  and  firs. 

Leaving  Clifton  I  proceeded  by  the  road  so  graphically  described  by 
Drunken  Barnaby  : — 

"  Thence  to  Gottam,  where,  sure  am  T, 
Though  not  all  fooles,  I  saw  many ; 
Here  a  she-gull  found  I  prancing, 
And  in  moonshine  nimbly  dancing  ; 
There  another  wanton  madling 
Who  her  hog  was  set  a  sadling." 

Gotham,  anciently  Gatham,  stands  upon  a  gentle  rise,  the  basis  of  which 
is  gypsum  or  alabaster,  the  approach  to  it  from  Clifton  being  over  a  level 
country,  which  extends  to  the  wolds  and  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  It  is  the 
centre  of  many  villages,  yet  so  completely  isolated  that  the  nearest  of 
them  is  about  two  miles  distant.  Some  tourists  have  described  it  as  '*  not 
being  very  picturesque."  I  cannot  say  that  it  so  appeared  to  me,  though 
after  all  this  disagreement  may  be  only  in  the  less  or  greater  meaning  we 
attach  to  the  term,  very — as  the  adagio  of  one  man  is  often  the  andante  of 
another,  just  according  to  their  ideas  of  musical  expression. 

My  road  lay  over  a  large  meadow,  in  some  parts  rather  marshy,  where 
I  met  numbers  of  women  and  children  driving  before  them  their  donkeys, 
that  were  loaded  with  water-casks.  The  water,  it  seems,  in  or  near  the 
village  not  being  fit  for  many  purposes  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  from 
an  eminence  called  Cuckoo-Bush. 

And  who  has  not  heard  tell  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  ?  What  Baeotia 
was  to  Greece,  Abdera  to  the  Thracians,  Phrygia  to  the  Asiatics,  Bremen 
to  Germany,  or  Bologna  to  Italy,  such  is  Gotham  to  the  rest  of  England 
— the  unlucky  spot,  that  is,  which  by  common  consent  is  to  wear  the  fool's 
cap,  and  carry  off  the  palm  of  dullness  from  its  neighbours,  vvhether 
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justly  or  not  is  another  question.  To  relate  only  one  half  of  the  jokes 
that  have  been  fastened  upon  the  poor  Gothamites  would  fill  a  volume, 
though  in  strict  justice  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
many  of  these  stories  are  not  confined  to  Gotham,  but  with  slight  varia- 
tions have  been  told  also  of  other  places,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Cuckoo-Bush,  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention,  is  said  amongst  the 
people  to  have  owed  its  name  to  a  story  of  this  kind — "  On  a  time  the  men 
of  Gotham  fain  would  have  pinned  in  the  cuckoo  that  she  might  sing  all 
the  year  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  they  had  a  hedge  made  round  in 
compass,  and  got  a  cuckoo  and  put  her  into  it,  and  said,  sing  here,  and 
thou  shalt  lack  neither  meat  nor  drink  all  the  year.  The  cuckoo,  when 
she  found  herself  encompassed  by  the  hedge,  flew  away.  A  vengeance  on 
her,  said  these  wise  men  ;  we  did  not  make  our  hedge  high  enough." 

According  to  others  the  Cuckoo-Bush  was  planted  to  commemorate 
a  trick  the  Gothamites  played  upon  king  John,  which  is  thus  narrated : — 
"  King  John  passing  through  this  place  towards  Nottingham,  intending  to 
go  over  the  meadow  just  described,  was  prevented  by  the  villagers,  they 
apprehending  that  the  ground  over  which  a  king  passed  was  ever  after 
to  become  a  public  road.  The  king  incensed  at  their  proceedings  sent 
from  his  court,  soon  after,  some  of  his  servants  to  enquire  of  them  the 
reason  of  their  incivility  and  ill-treatment,  that  he  might  punish  them  by 
way  of  fine,  or  some  other  way  he  might  judge  most  proper.  The 
villagers,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  servants,  thought  of  an 
expedient  to  turn  away  his  Majesty's  displeasure  from  them.  When  the 
messengers  arrived  at  Gotham  they  found  some  of  the  inhabitants  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  drown  an  eel  in  a  pool  of  water  ;  some  were  employed 
in  dragging  carts  upon  a  large  barn  to  shade  the  wood  from  the  sun  ; 
others  were  tumbling  their  cheeses  down  a  hill  that  they  might  find  the 
way  to  Nottingham  for  sale ;  and  some  were  employed  in  hedging  in  a 
cuckoo,  which  had  perched  upon  an  old  bush,  which  stood  where  the 
present  one  now  stands  ;  in  short,  they  were  all  employed  in  some  foolish 
way  or  other,  which  convinced  the  king's  servants  that  it  M'as  a  village 
of  fools.  Whence  arose  the  old  adage,  the  wise  men  of  Gotham ;  or,  the 
fools  of  Gotham.' 

These,  and  many  similar  jests  were  collected  by  Dr.  Borde,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham,"  and  printed  in  Lon- 
don during  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, *'  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by  scholars  and 
gentlemen."  Some  recent  authors  have  thought  proper  to  term  Borde 
"  an  itinerant  quack  doctor,"  but  in  so  doing  they  have  only  shewn  how 
utterly  ignorant  they  were  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  were  writing ; 
had  they  read  only  a  few  of  his  numerous  writings,  they  must  have  come 
to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

Wood,  in  his  Athense  Oxonienses,"  tells  us,  that  "  Borde  was  esteemed 
a  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  person,  and  an  excellent  physician 
of  his  time."  Hearne  goes  yet  farther  ;  he  says,  "  the  great  skill  Dr. 
Borde  had  in  physick,  induced  divers  princes  to  apply  to  him  for  his  ad- 
vice. Even  King  Henry  VIII.  is  reported  to  have  employed  him  on  that 
score,  as  Mr,  Wood  hath  justly  noted.  And  yet  Dr.  Borde  could  not 
approve  of  the  measures  taken  by  that  prince,  both  with  respect  to  his 
virtuous  Queen  Catherine,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses. 
But  the  Doctor's  skill  in  his  profession  was  a  powerful  motive  to  engage 
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the  king  to  have  recourse  to  him,  and  to  constitute  him  his  physician, 
well  knowing  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  that  men  of  religious  prin- 
ciples are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  libertines."  So  much  for  the 
quack-doctor.  That  Borde  was  a  humourist  is  no  doubt  true ;  and  equally- 
true  is  it  that  he  was  of  a  restless  and  roving  disposition,  for,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  account,  he  "  travelled  through  most  parts  of  Europe 
(through  and  roundabout  Christendom,  and  out  of  Christendom),  and 
into  some  parts  of  Asia."  As  a  proof  of  his  oddities,  he  chose  "  to  drink 
water  three  days  in  a  week,  to  wear  constantly  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  every 
night  to  hang  his  shroud  and  socking,  or  burial-sheet,  at  his  bed's  feet.'* 
But  this  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  his  early  habits,  for  at  one  time 
of  his  life  he  had  been  a  Carthusian  monk.  He  was  also  a  vehement 
protester  against  the  lawfulness  of  priests  marrying,  which  drew  down 
upon  him  torrents  of  abuse  from  all  sides,  and  more  particularly  from 
John  Ponet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  embraced  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, and  who  in  foulness  of  language  was  only  to  be  equalled — sur- 
passed he  could  not  be — by  Bale  himself.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
numerous  enemies  which  Borde  stirred  up  by  these  ante-matrimonial 
and  unpopular  doctrines,  may  hence  have  taken  occasion  to  stigmatize 
him  as  a  quack  ;  and  indeed  this  would  have  been  only  a  mild  reproach, 
considering  the  sort  of  language  in  which  the  polemics  of  those  days 
usually  indulged. 

There  can,  I  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  the  tales  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  somewhat  discursive  remarks  originated  in  certain  manorial 
and  feudal  customs — "the  jocular  customs  of  manors,"  as  Blount  calls 
them,  and  which  at  one  time  were  so  common  in  this  country,  that  the 
account  of  them  under  his  hands,  and  those  of  his  editor,  Beckwith,  have 
swelled  into  a  decent  quarto.  But  enough  of  Gotham  and  its  wisdom,  or 
its  folly.    And  now — 

"  to  Nottingham,  where  rovers, 

High-way  riders,  Sherwood  drovers. 

Like  old  Robin  Hood  and  Scarlet, 

Or  like  Little  John,  his  varlet ; 

Here  and  there  they  show  them  doughty. 

Cells  and  woods  to  get  their  booty." 

But  oh,  Barnaby  ! — Drunken  Barnaby  !  and  therein  well  epitheted — is 
this  all  you  could  say  of  the  quaint  and  curious  old  town  of  Nottingham, 
which,  from  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction, 
is  as  well  worth  seeing  as  any  other  town  in  broad  England?  It  stands 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  upon  a  hill  of  soft  stone,  covered 
with  a  sandy  soil,  and  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  three  tiers  of 
streets  rising  above  each  other.  From  this  elevation  it  looks  down  upon 
the  vale  of  Belvoir,  and  a  range  of  meadows  watered  by  the  river  Trent. 
At  the  south  it  is  open  ;  upon  the  three  other  sides  it  is  screened  from 
the  weather  by  still  higher  eminences.  But  a  yet  more  interesting — no, 
that  is  hardly  the  word ;  a  yet  more  curious — feature  of  this  town  is  the 
immense  caverns  that  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  at  what  period, 
or  for  what  purpose,  it  baffles  all  reasonable  conjecture  to  say.  Many 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  we  are  not  even  yet  acquainted  with  the 
full  extent  of  these  excavations,  and  think  it  highly  probable  that  all  the 
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building  on  the  surface  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  tbe  undiscovered 
vaults  below  them.  Enough  however  of  them  have  been  laid  open  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  ample  store-houses  for  their  goods,  and 
cellars  for  their  ale,  in  the  brewing  of  which  they  are  so  celebrated,  the 
gypseous  nature  of  the  soil  imparting  a  peculiar  virtue  to  the  water 
considered  highly  favourable  to  brewing.  In  many  instances  these  cellars 
of  the  lower  houses  actually  run  underneath  the  vaults  of  those  above, 
which  thus  form  as  it  were  a  second  tier  of  caverns. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  castle,  though  it  is  well  worth  seeing  ;  nor  of 
Mortimer's  Hole — which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  bitter  feuds  amongst 
the  antiquaries,  and  occasioned  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent  ink  ; 
nor  of  the  Popish,  or  Papists'  Holes — though  they  have  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  a  Church  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  imitation  no  doubt 
of  similar  excavations  at  Bethlehem  and  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
neither  will  I  dilate  upon  the  Standard  Hill,  or  the  river  Lene — but 

"  Tramp,  tramp  along  the  land  we  speed ; 
Splash,  splash  along  the  sea  " 

— River  it  should  be  ;  but,  as  Pompey  says,  when  he  blunders  in  his 
epithet,  "  'tis  a  little  fault" — and  here  we  are  in  Sherwood  Forest,  or 
rather  in  the  remains  of  what  was  once  Sherwood  Forest ;  for  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  chesnut  tree,  intermingled  with 
the  densest  shrubs,  and  which  were  once  sufficient  to  shelter  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  outlaws  against  all  that  the  sheriff  could  do,  with 
the  royal  forces  to  back  him,  exist  no  longer.  Instead  thereof,  we  have 
scattered  tracts  of  woodland,  extending,  it  is  true,  over  an  immense 
space  of  country,  but  in  small  patches  only,  interrupted  by 
dark  heaths  and  green  pastures,  and  not  unfrequently  by  enclosed  spots 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  ths  Forest 
has  gained  much  by  being  thus  ruthlessly  desolated.  The  heaths,  in 
particular,  now  covered  with  fern  and  furze,  now  presenting  a  surface  of 
yellow  gravel  through  which  the  weeds  and  wild  fiowers  are  thinly 
peeping,  and  now  again  ending  in  thick  wood,  impart  much  variety  and 
interest  to  the  forest  scenery. 

If  I  could  have  borrowed  some  friendly  enchanter's  wand  for  the  nonce, 
and  moulded  the  weather  to  my  own  fancy,  the  evening  would  have  been 
stormy,  with  the  sun  declining  in  sullen  grandeur,  amidst  a  mass  of 
clouds  blown  together  by  the  north  wind.  Without  for  a  moment  dis- 
puting the  taste  which  finds  nature  more  beautiful  under  other  aspects,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  she  is  never  half  so  sublime  as  in  the  lurid  light  of  a 
coming  tempest.  There  is  something  in  the  very  silence,  which,  I  must 
confess,  has  always  aff"ected  me  strangely,  as  if  earth  and  skies  were  pre- 
paring^- for  some  tremendous  struggle,  and  were  collecting  themselves  for 
the  encounter.  Then  too,  "  the  browner  horror  breathing  o'er  the  wood," 
the  peculiar  blackness  of  the  heath  and  forest  streams,  so  different 
from  the  darkness  they  wear  in  the  night-time,  the  gorgeous  gathering  of 
deep  red  clouds  about  the  sun  as  it  descends,  all  combine  to  invest  the 
scene  with  unusual  sublimity.  But  the  evening,  on  this  occasion,  was  pro- 
vokingly  fine.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  silence 
around  was  the  clear,  soft  silence  of  repose,  a  very  different  thing  from 
tbe  calm  which  precedes  a  tempest.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  weather,  in 
which  Robin  Hood  and  his  outlaws,  who  have  made  the  forest  so  famous, 
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would  have  delighted  ;  indeed,  it  has  always  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  me 
where  these  merry  men  abided  in  the  winter  season  ;  like  the  summer 
birds,  when  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground,  and  the  leaf  is  off  the  bare 
tree,  they  must  have  retreated  to  some  as  yet  undiscovered  recesses,  and 
perhaps  slept  away  the  time,  the  best  thing  they  could  do.  But  when 
the  buds  began  to  sprout  again,  and  the  birds  to  sing,  and  the  sun  to 
shew  himself  so  young,  and  bright,  and  glorious,  like  a  new-trimmed 
bridegroom — 

"  Uproiise  ye,  then,  my  merry  merry  men  f 

and  forth  sallied  Robin  Hood,  "  the  proud  outlaw,"  with  Scarlet  and 
little  John,  and  Much  the  miller, 

"  Then  he  spake  hym  Lytell  Johan, 
All  unto  Eobin  Hode, 
Mayster,  yf  ye  wolde  dine  betyme, 
It  wolde  do  you  much  good." 

But  Robin  had  no  idea  of  meat  before  work  ;  dinner  must  be  earned 
'ere  it  was  eaten  ; 

"  Then  bespake  good  Robin, 
'  To  dyne  I  have  no  lust, 
Tyll  I  have  some  bolde  baron 
Or  some  unketh  gest 
That  may  paye  for  the  best.' " 

He  had  also  a  custom,  being  a  very  pious  thief, 

"  Every  daye,  or  he  woulde  dyne^ 
Thre  messes  wolde  he  here  ; 

"  The  one  in  the  worshyp  of  the  fader, 
The  other  of  the  holy  goaste, 
The  thyrde  was  of  our  dere  ladye 
That  he  loved  of  all  other  moste." 

Of  this  custom  he  now  took  occasion  to  remind  his  hungry  adherents, 
who  had  the  same  good  will  to  masses  at  such  a  time,  as  schoolboys  in 
general  evince  to  long  graces  before  dinner. 

"Do  ye  hear  that,  ye  cormorants?"  exclaimed  a  burly  looking  man, 
whose  short  black  hair  betrayed  the  tonsure.  "  But  heed  them  not,  good 
Robin,  I  will  forthwith  indue  me  in  my  canonicals,  and  do  what  is  need- 
ful to  ease  your  pious  scruples." 

It  was  Friar  Tuck, — who  has  not  heard  of  Friar  Tuck  ? — and  straight- 
way donning  his  frock  and  cowl,  he  intoned  a  mass,  to  the  infinite  edifica- 
tion of  the  foresters.  No  sooner  was  it  over,  than  up  they  started  with 
lightened  consciences  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  Providence  would 
now  bless  them  in  their  pious  task  of  "  betyng  and  bynding  byshoppes 
and  archbyshoppes,"  not  forgetting  their  ancient  enemy,  the  "  hye 
sheryfe  of  Nottynghame."    And  now, — 

"  Take  thy  good  bowe  in  thy  hande,  said  Robyn, 
Let  Moche  wende  with  the, 
And  so  shall  Wylliam  Scathelocke, 
And  no  man  abyde  with  me. 
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"  And  walke  up  to  the  sayles, 
And  so  to  Watlynge  strete, 
And  wayte  after  some  unketh  gest 
Up  chaunce  ye  mowe  them  mete." 

Right  willing  and  obedient  subjects  were  the  outlaws,  especially  when 
ordered  upon  a  marauding  expedition,  the  thing  of  all  others  most  pecu- 
liarly to  their  taste.  Nor  was  it  long  before  their  diligence  was  rewarded 
by  their  falling  in  with  a  gentle  knight.  And  certainly,  if  the  old  times 
deserved  to  be  called  the  good  old  times  in  one  respect  more  than  another, 
it  must  have  been  on  the  score  of  the  courteous  and  kindly  bear- 
ing of  their  forest  thieves,  for,  instead  of  knocking  the  knight's  brains 
out  before  robbing  him,  according  to  the  modern  practice.  Little  John— 
so  called  from  his  being  six  feet  high  and  stout  in  proportion — knelt 
down  at  his  stirrup,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  Robin  Hood.  The 
knight  seeing  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  the  offer  of  a  good  meal  at 
so  seasonable  an  hour,  assented  at  once,  and  they  all  returned  to  the  bold 
outlaw,  who  welcomed  his  guest  full  cordially  to  a  dinner  which  might 
have  satisfied  an  alderman. 

"  Brede  and  wyne  they  had  ynough, 
And  numbles  of  the  dere. 

"  Swannes  and  fesauntes  they  had  full  good, 
And  foules  of  the  revere  ; 
There  fayled  never  so  lytell  a  byrde 
That  ever  was  bred  on  brere." 

So  well  was  the  knight  pleased  with  this  sumptuous  repast,  that  when  he 
rose  to  take  his  leave  he  assured  his  host  if  he  ever  came  that  way  again 
he  would  not  fail  to  requite  him  with  as  good  a  dinner. 

"  Gramercy  !  "  quoth  Robin,  when  I  have  just  had  my  dinner,  I  was 
never  so  greedy  as  to  crave  another.  But  pay  before  you  go,  for  it  were 
not  fitting  that  a  yeoman  should  be  at  charges  for  a  knight." 

"Granted,"  said  the  knight ;  "but  I  have  only  ten  shillings  in  the 
world,  and  good  sooth  I  am  ashamed  to  offer  you  such  a  trifle." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  Robin.  "  Then  do  you.  Little  John,  search  the 
knight's  mail,  and  if  there  be  only  as  much  as  he  says,  I  will  not  touch  a 
penny ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  needs  more,  I  will  lend  it  to  him." 

So  Little  John,  like  a  gentle  and  dexterous  thief  as  he  was,  proceeded 
to  rifle  the  knight's  mail,  and  found  therein  just  ten  shillings,  neither 
more  nor  less.  When  informed  of  this,  Robin  was  much  surprised,  and 
began  questioning  the  knight,  in  a  very  grave  and  paternal  fashion,  as  to 
what  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  pass. 

"I  trowe  thou  were  made  a  knyght  of  forse, 
Or  else  of  yemanry. 

"  Or  elles  thou  hast  ben  a  sory  housband, 
And  leved  in  stroke  and  stryfe  , 
An  okerer,  or  elles  a  lechoure,  sayd  Robyn, 
With  wronge  hast  thou  lede  thy  lyfe." 

The  knight  denied  any  and  all  of  these  imputations.    He  had  pledged 
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his  estate,  he  said,  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  for  four  hundred 
pounds,  that  he  might  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  redeem  the  life  of  his 
son,  forfeited  to  the  law  for  slaying  a  squire  and  a  certain  knight  of  Lan- 
cashire. Moved  hereat,  Robin  offered  to  lend  the  required  sum,  provided 
he  could  find  friends  to  be  his  borowes.  The  knight,  who,  in  the  usual 
way  of  the  world,  had  no  friends  now  that  he  had  fallen  into  distress 
and  poverty,  replied  by  olfering  for  his  securities  "  Peter,  Poule,  and 
Johan,"  and  divers  other  saints  of  high  repute.  But  Robin  had  no  faith 
in  either  Peter,  Poule,  or  Johan,  and  exclaimed,  with  little  respect  for 
their  pledges, 

"  Fynde  me  a  better  borowe." 

The  poor  knight  was  at  his  wits'  end,  when  he  luckily  bethought  him- 
self of  proposing  "  our  dere  lady,"  an  offer  which  the  outlaw  willingly 
accepted,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  , 

"  To  seche  all  England  thorowe, 
Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  pay 
A  much  better  borowe." 

The  money  was  lent  accordingly,  for  Robin  appears  to  have  driven  a 
thriving  if  not  an  honest  trade,  and  never  to  have  wanted  either  gold  in 
his  purse,  or  meat  upon  his  table.  Then  Little  John,  his  prime  counsellor, 
and  a  very  open-handed  fellow,  suggested  that  the  knight's  raiment  was 
marvellously  "  thynne,''  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  were  put  into 
somewhat  better  case — "for  you  know,  Robin,"  quoth  he,  "that  you 
possess  good  store  of  scarlet,  and  greene,  and  many  a  ryche  aray 
beside." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  Robin,  "  and  even  so  shall  it  be.  Let  him 
have  three  yards  of  each  colour,  and  take  care  that  you  give  him  good 
measure." 

"  That  will  I  blythely  do,"  said  Little  John  ;  and  immediately  set 
about  meting  the  cloth  with  his  bow,  contriving,  moreover,  to  give  two 
yards  for  one,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  Scarlet,  and  the  no  less  in- 
dignation of  Much  the  Miller.  The  truth  was,  that  Much  could  not  for- 
get the  habits  of  his  old  trade ;  and  every  one  has  heard  the  adage  of  the 
miller's  thumb,  and  how  he  contrives  to  give  his  customers  short  measure 
by  placing  his  thumb  in  the  dish  that  holds  their  meal. 

"  And  of  every  handfuU  that  he  met, 
He  lept  over  fotes  thre  ; 
What  devilkyns  draper,  sayd  litell  Much, 
Thynkyst  thou  to  be  ? 

"  Scathelocke  stoode  full  styll  and  lough, 
And  sayd,  by  God  allmyght, 
Johan  may  gyve  hym  the  better  mesure, 
By  God,  it  cost  him  but  lyght." 

In  the  same  liberal  disposition,  Johan  next  proposed  to  his  "  mayster," 
that  he  should  bestow  a  horse  upon  the  knight,  to  carry  home  all  these 
presents,   which   also  being  granted,  together  with  "a  sadell  newe," 
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Moch  and  Scathelocke  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  like 
furor  of  giving. 

"  And  a  goode  palfraye,  said  lytell  Moch, 
To  mayntayne  hym  in  his  ryght  ; 
And  a  payre  of  botes,  sayd  Scathelocke, 
For  he  is  a  gentyll  knyght. 

"  What  shalt  thou  give  hym,  Lytel  Johan  ?  sayd  Kobyn— 
Syr,  a  payre  of  gylte  spores  clene." 

The  knight,  astonished  at  meeting  with  such  courtesy  and  generosity 
from  thieves — for  it  must  be  confessed  our  foresters  were  little  better — 
then  demanded  when  his  day  should  be ;  and  Robin  made  answer,  "  it  shall 
be  this  day  twelvemonth,  under  this  same  tree  where  we  are  now  sitting/' 

While  matters  were  passing  thus  pleasantly  in  Sherwood  Forest,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  was  revelling  with  his  brethren,  and  told  them  with 
much  glee  how  he  had  lent  four  hundred  pounds  upon  bond  to  a  certain 
knight,  whose  day  was  then  come,  and  that  if  he  did  not  soon  make  his 
appearance  he  would  forfeit  all  his  lands  to  their  convent.  The  prior, 
who  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  objected  that  the  day  was  not  yet  gone,  but 
his  superior  only  laughed  at  his  scruples  and  replied  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  the  knight's  coming  in  time  as  he  was  far  beyond  the  sea. 

"  It  were  great  pity,"  said  the  prior,  "  to  take  his  land  from  the  good 
knight  ;  you  do  him  much  wrong  by  such  light  conveyance." 

"  By  St.  Richard,"  retorted  the  abbot,  "  thou  art  ever  in  my  beard  ; 
methinks  the  weal  of  our  convent  should  more  concern  thee  than  ought 
which  may  befall  one  of  these  unhallowed  laymen." 

"By  him  that  bought  me  dear,"  said  a  fat-headed  monk,  who  held  the 
office  of  high-cellarer,  "  he  is  drowned,  I  trust,  or  hanged,  it  matters 
little  which,  so  that  he  come  not  back  to  trouble  us  ;  but  dead  he  is,  of 
that  I  will  hear  no  doubt,  and  we  have  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
spend — laus  Deo,** 

With  such  a  temptation  before  them,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  there 
should  be  only  one  honest  man  found  in  the  whole  convent.  The  prior  was 
silenced  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  his  brethren,  and  the  monks 
demanded  of  "  the  high  justyce  of  Englonde,"  that  he  should  pronounce 
sentence  by  default  against  their  absent  debtor.  As  he  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  judgment  to  their  wishes,  the  knight  came^  to  the  con- 
vent gate,  with  a  party  of  friends,  disguised  "  in  the  simple  wedes 
they  brought  fro  the  se,"  and  having  obtained  admission  he  knelt  before 
the  abbot — 

"  Do  gladly,  syr  abbot,  sayd  the  knyght, 
I  am  come  to  holde  my  day. 
The  fyrst  word  the  abbot  spake, 
Hast  thou  brought  my  pay  ? 

"  Not  one  peny,  sayd  the  knyght, 
By  Grod  that  maked  me. 
Thou  art  a  shrewd  dettour,  sayd  the  abbot, 
Syr  justyce,  drynke  to  me. 
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"  What  doost  thou  here,  sayd  the  abbot, 
But  thou  haddest  brought  thy  pay  ? 
For  God,  then  sayd  the  knyght, 
To  pray  of  a  longer  day." 

But  to  this  prayer  for  a  longer  day  the  abbot  would  not  listen  ;  he 
must  either  have  his  money  or  the  land,  and,  as  he  greatly  preferred  the 
latter,  he  would  not  allow  an  hour's  respite.  The  knight  then  turned  to 
the  judge,  and  besought  his  favour  ;  but  the  judge  answered,  with  more 
frankness  than  honesty,  "  you  need  not  dream  of  such  a  thing ;  I  am 
holde  with  the  abbot  bothe  with  clothe  and  fee." 

"  And  you,  sir  sheriff,"  said  the  knight,  "will  you  not  stand  my  friend 
in  this  so  great  need  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  sheriff  bluntly. 

In  utter  despair,  as  it  seemed,  the  knight  macje  a  last  appeal  to  the 
abbot,  praying  of  him  that  he  would  grant  some  little  respite,  retaining, 
however,  possession  of  the  lands  till  the  money  was  repaid.  The  abbot 
not  only  gave  a  flat  refusal,  but  to  be  quite  sure  of  keeping  his  word, 
he  clenched  it  with  an  oath,  that  was  big  enough  for  the  mouth  of  any 
layman.  Hereat  the  knight  waxed  wroth,  and  began  to  swear  in  his 
turn,  protesting  that  it  should  cost  them  all  dear  if  they  did  not  let  him 
have  his  land  again.    So  far  from  being  moved  by  this  menace, 

"  The  abbot  lothely  on  hym  gan  loke, 
And  vylaynesly  hym  gan  call ; 
Out,  he  sayd,  thou  false  knyght, 
Spede  the  out  of  my  hall." 

The  reproach  of  falseness  was  too  much  for  any  knight  of  those  days 
to  endure,  and  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  etiquette  to  challenge  a 
father  abbot,  he  relieved  himself  from  the  burthen  of  his  wrath  by 
loudly  giving  him  the  lie.  The  holy  man  retorted  in  a  way  that  was  any 
thing  but  holy  ;  he  swore  more  outrageously  than  ever,  and  the  justice, 
finding  that  matters  were  likely  to  take  a  serious  turn,  counselled  his 
friend,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  to  advance  two  hundred  pounds 
more,  for  which  he  was  sure  the  knight  would  grant  a  full  release.  The 
knight,  in  reply,  was  sure  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  while 
so  saying,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  monks,  he  "  shoke  out  of  a  baj^ge 
even  four  hundred  pounde."  Their  dolour  on  this  occasion  was  all  the 
greater,  that  the  "justyce"  refused  to  return  the  bribe  he  had  taken 
from  the  abbot  to  pronounce  sentence  in  their  favour  by  anticipation, — 
that  is,  without  waiting  for  the  evening,  before  which  time  the  land  could 
not  legally  become  forfeit. 

While  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  busy  enjoying  the  good  things  of 
the  holy  father  s  table,  and  witnessing  his  subsequent  defeat,  he  little 
imagined  that  something  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  was  impending  over  himself. 
Yet  so  it  was.  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters  had  a  taste  in  them  of  the 
knights  of  old  ;  they  must  be  ever  engaged  in  some  mad  enterprize,  the 
nearer  to  the  gallows  the  better  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Little  John, 
under  the  name  of  Greenlefe,  took  service  with  the  sheriff,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  an  occasion  to  play  him  a  trick  he  would  not  forget  in  a  hurry. 
Now  the  devil,  it  is  well  known,  never  fails  to  lend  his  best  assistance  to 
all  such  hopeful  undertakings,  unless  indeed  we  ought  rather  to  attribute 
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their  success  to  Dame  Fortune.  By  the  contrivance  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  evil-disposed  personages,  it  so  fell  out  that  the  pretended  Greenlefe 
was  left  at  home  while  his  new  master  disported  himself  in  the  forest. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  although  noon  had  passed,  there  were  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  dinner,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Greenlefe, 
whose  appetite  was  remarkable  for  its  punctuality. 

"  This  will  never  do  for  me,"  said  he  to  the  steward  and  the  hutler  ; 
"  Greenlefe  has  not  been  used  to  fast  so  long,  and  it  goes  against  his 
stomach." 

Reasonable  as  was  this  complaint,  it  failed  to  move  either  the  steward, 
or  his  fast  ally,  the  butler.  They  were  obstinate  not  to  allow  of  any 
eating  or  drinking  while  the  sheriff  was  away,  whereupon  Greenlefe, 
who  saw  no  other  mode  of  getting  what  he  wanted,  incontinently 
cracked  both  their  crowns,  and  by  this  very  simple  expedient  obtained 
meat  and  drink  to  his  heart's  content.  The  cook  then  thought  proper 
to  interfere  :  why  he  did  not  do  so  before  is  a  mystery,  for  he  was  a  tall 
fellow  of  his  hands.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  fell  with  right  good  will 
upon  Greenlefe,  who  gave  him  back  blow  for  blow,  and  thrust  for 
thrust,  so  that  "they  fought  two  myle  away  and  more."  Luckily, 
neither  of  them  got  hurt  in  this  terrible  encounter,  and  each  having 
thus  practically  convinced  himself  of  the  other's  courage — 0  gran  honta, 
dei  cavalieri  antichi  ! — they  became  the  best  friends  imaginable.  Indeed, 
all  friendship  in  those  days  required  like  iron  to  be  welded  by  much 
beating,  and  the  more  stoutly  folks  belaboured  each  other  in  the  first 
instance,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  hold  together  for  the  time  to 
come.  As  one  result  of  their  newly  cemented  brotherhood,  they 
agreed  to  join  Robin  that  very  night,  but,  as  a  very  proper  preliminary 
for  men  of  their  occupation,— 

"  They  dede  them  to  the  tresure  hous, 
As  fast  as  they  myght  gone ; 
The  lockes  that  were  of  good  stele, 
They  brake  them  everychone. 

"  They  toke  away  the  sylver  vessell, 
And  all  that  they  myght  get ; 
Feces,  masseres,  and  spones, 
Wolde  they  non  forgete. 

"  Also  they  toke  the  good  pence, 

Three  hundred  pounds  and  three; 
And  dyde  them  strayt  to  Robin  Hode, 
Under  the  grenewode  tre." 

As  veracious  historians,  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than  mention 
this  little  fact,  though  it  hardly  agrees  with  the  notions  one  would 
wish  to  entertain  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters.  To  bind  bishops 
and  archbishops,  and  beat  proud  sheriffs,  is  all  very  well ;  killing  the 
king's  deer  also  and  thereafter  converting  them  into  venison  pasties  to 
be  eaten  under  the  greenwood  tree,  is  assuredly  no  offence  against 
romance,  whatever  it  may  be  against  law  ;  nay,  the  easing  a  fat  prelate 
of  his  gold  and  jewels,  when  he  chanced  to  be  riding  in  Watling  Street 
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more  like  a  proud  baron  than  a  humble  monk,  may  be  reckoned  an 
orthodox  pursuit,  and  one  as  natural  to  a  fo^f^ster  as  drawing  the  long- 
bow ;  but  picking  locks,  abstracting  s;^  is,  and  stealing  the  good 
pence,  are  operations  that  carry  with  thv..n  a  petty  larceny  sound,  not 
at  all  beseeming  a  stout  yeoman,  who,  if  he  be  hanged  at  all,  should  at 
least  be  hanged  in  good  company,  and  for  the  gentlemanly  peccadillos  of 
murder  or  high  treason.  But  let  it  pass,  since  so  it  is,  and  cannot  now 
be  altered. 

So  well  was  Little  John  received  by  his  "  mayster,"  and  so  much 
praise  did  he  gain  for  having  plundered  their  old  enemy,  that  he 
was  forthwith  stimulated  to  play  him  another  trick,  even  worse  than 
the  one  he  had  just  accomplished.  With  this  view,  he  sought  out  the 
sheriff  where  he  was  hunting,  and  having  been  lucky  enough  to  fall  in 
with  him,  made  up  such  a  .story  of  a  wonderful  hart  to  be  seen  in  the 
near  thicket,  that  the  poor  man  was  well  nigh  beside  himself  for  curiosity. 

"  I  have  be  in  this  forest, 
A  fayre  syght  can  I  se  ; 
It  was  ane  of  the  fayrest  syghtes, 
That  ever  yet  sawe  T  me. 

"  Yonder  I  se  a  ryght  fayre  hart, 
His  coloure  is  of  grene  ; 
Seven  score  of  dere  upon  an  herde, 
Be  with  hym  all  bedene. 

"  His  tynde  are  so  sharp,  mayster, 
Of  sexty  and  well  mo ; 
That  I  durst  not  shote  for  drede, 
Lest  they  wolde  me  sloo." 

Dazzled  by  this  account,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  fully  equal  to 
any  of  those  ingenious  displays  we  see  painted  on  the  outside  of  a  tra- 
velling show,  the  sheriff  followed  his  faithless  guide  till  they  came  afore 
Eobyn. — "  Lo,  here  is  the  mayster  harte,"  quothed  Little  John. 

A  sorry  man  was  the  sheriff  at  this  sight,  and  bitterly  did  he  rebuke 
his  betrayer,  but  the  supposed  Greenlefe  with  much  naivete  protested 
that  the  fault  was  all  his  own,  "for,"  said  he,  "  I  was  mysserved  of  my 
dynere  when  I  was  with  you  at  hame " — a  most  sufficing  argument, 
no  doubt. 

Then  Robin,  who  never  failed  playing  the  bounteous  host  to  those 
he  plundered,  most  courteously  invited  the  sheriff  to  supper  ;  but  when 
the  poor  man  recognised  his  own  plate  in  "  the  sylver  white"  before  him, 
"  for  sorowe  he  myght  not  ete,"  notwithstanding  the  constant  exhorta- 
tions of  the  outlaw  that  he  should  make  good  cheer.  The  meal  being 
over,  Robin  commanded  Little  John  to  draw  off  the  sheriff's  "  hosen 
and  his  shone,  his  kyrtell,  and  his  cote  a  pye,  that  was  furred  well  fyne," 
and,  having  reduced  him  to  "  his  breche  and  sherte,"  wrap  him  in  a 
green  mantel,  the  usual  night-costume  of  the  outlaws.  All  the  while, 
Robin  kept  exhorting  him,  as  he  had  done  at  supper,  to  make  glad  cheer, 
*•  for,"  quothed  he,  "  this  is  our  order,  I  wys,  under  the  grenewode 
tre. " 
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*'  It  is  harder  order,"  replied  the  woful  sheriff,  "  than  ony  anker 
(anchorite),  or  frere.  I  wolde  not  dwell  here  long  for  all  the  golde  in 
merry  Englond." 

"  You  shall  dwell  with  me  all  these  twelve  monethes,"  replied  Robin  ; 
I  shall  teach  you  to  he  an  outlaw." 

The  sheriff  declared  that  he  much  preferred,  if  Robin  had  no  ob- 
jection, to  have  his  head  smitten  off  at  once  ;  and,  after  some  discussion, 
they  came  to  a  compromise,  by  which  the  sheriff  was  henceforth  to  be 
the  friend  of  Robin  and  his  foresters.  Hereupon  he  was  allowed  to 
depart. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  to  rest,  and,  though  we  have  just  before 
seen  the  outlaws  at  supper,  Little  John  began  to  think  it  was  high 
time  they  should  go  to  dinner.  To  this  Robin  objected,  on  the  plea 
that  he  doubted  our  Lady  must  be  angry  with  him,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  not  sent  him  the  pay  for  which  she  had  become  security. 

*'  But  take  your  bow  in  your  hand,"  said  he,  "  and  with  Much  and 
Scarlet,  look  out,  and  spy  if  any  one  is  coming  on  her  behalf." 

They  had  not  been  long  on  the  watch,  before  they  saw  two  "  black 
monkes,"  escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  men  coming  from  Bernysdale, 
and,  nothing  doubting  that  they  must  have  been  especially  sent  by  our 
Lady,  Little  John  stopt  them  on  the  highway,  and  gave  them  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  his  master,  in  terms  much  more  pressing  than 
courteous. 

"  '  Abyde,  chorle  monke,'  sayd  Lyttell  Johan, 
'  No  farther  that  thou  gone  ; 
If  thou  doost,  by  dere  worthy  god, 
Thy  deth  is  in  my  honde. 

"  And  evyll  thryfte  on  thy  hede,'  sayd  Lyttell  Johan, 
Ryght  under  thy  hattes  bonds ; 
For  thou  hast  made  our  mayster  wroth, 
He  is  fastynge  so  longe.'" 

The  monk,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  taken  aback 
by  this  novel  mode  of  invitation,  demanded  his  master's  name,  and 
»  upon  learning  that  it  was  Robin  Hood,  objected  at  once  to  dining  with 
such  a  host.    "  He  is  a  strong  thefe,"  said  the  monk  ;  "  of  hym  herd  I 
never  good." 

Such  an  imputation  was  too  much  to  be  endured  by  so  loyal  a  forester 
as  Little  John.  As  in  duty  bound,  he  first  gave  the  discourteous  monk 
the  lie,  then  knocked  him  down,  and  finally,  having  routed  his  atten- 
dants, compelled  him  to  follow  and  dine  with  Robin.  Like  the  sheriff, 
he  had  little  pleasure  in  the  meal,  but  still  less  satisfaction  did  he  find  in 
the  ceremonial  that  followed  hard  upon  it,  for,  no  sooner  was  it  over, 
than  Robin  began  : — 

"  '  Where  is  your  abbaye  when  ye  are  at  home? ' 
'  Saynt  Mary  Abbay,'  said  the  monke, 

'  Though  I  be  symple  here  ;' 
'  In  what  offyce  ?  '  said  Robyn,  - 
'  Syr  J  the  hye  sellerer.'  " 
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"  Ho  !  ho  !  then,"  exclaimed  the  outlaw ;  "  our  Lady,  T  see,  has 
sent  me  my  pay.  She  was  a  borowe  between  a  knyght  and  me,  of  a 
little  silver  that  I  lent  him  here  under  the  greenwood  tree,  so  I  pray  you, 
holy  father,  unbuckle  your  mail  and  let  us  see  what  you  have  brought." 

It  was  in  vain  the  monk  protested  he  had  no  more  than  twenty  marks 
with  him.  Little  John,  who  by  the  way  had  an  especial  aptitude  for 
rifling  bags  and  coffers,  was  despatched  to  see  what  he  could  find,  and 
his  nimble  fingers  speedily  brought  eight  hundred  pounds  to  light.  Then 

"  Grate  well  your  abbot,  sayd  Robyn, 
And  your  pryour  I  you  pray, 
And  byd  hym  send  me  such  a  monke 
To  dyner  every  day." 

But  though  no  one  can  deny  that  Robin  was  a  stronge  thefe,"  still 
he  was  honest  after  a  fashion.  When  the  knight  came  to  return  his  loan, 
not  a  penny  would  he  take,  and  even  insisted  upon  presenting  him  with  the 
four  hundred  pounds  which  "  our  lady  dere  "  had  sent  over  and  above 
the  sum  borrowed.  Of  a  truth  there  be  many  honest  men  who  would 
not  have  shewn  themselves  half  so  nice,  and  yet  have  they  been  much 
respected  while  living,  and  had  handsome  epitaphs  when  dead. 

When  we  last  left  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham  he  was  full  of  fair  pro- 
mises of  good  behaviour  in  the  time  to  come.  We  shall  presently  see  how 
far  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  them. 


"  Lyth  and  lysten,  gentil  men, 

And  herken  what  I  shall  say 
How  the  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham 
Dyde  crye  a  full  fayre  play. 

"  That  all  the  best  archeres  of  the  North 
Sholde  come  upon  a  day, 
And  they  that  shoteth  alder  best 
The  game  shall  bere  away." 

No  sooner  had  tidings  of  this  "  full  fayre  play  "  reached  our  outlaw 
under  his  trysting  tree,  than  he  forthwith  determined  that  himself  and  a 
party  of  his  foresters  would  take  a  share  in  it.  As  however  he  did  not 
altogether  trust  to  the  sheriffs  oaths,  he  would  not  allow  more  than  six  of 
his  men  to  shoot  at  the  butts  while  the  rest  stood  "  with  good  bowes  bent  " 
in  case  of  any  treachery  being  meditated.  The  precaution  turned  out  to 
be  no  more  than  was  needed.  Scarcely  had  the  prize  been  delivered  to 
Robin,  for  as  a  matter  of  course  he  proved  the  best  marksman,  than  the 
sheriff  and  his  men  fell  upon  the  foresters,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued  in 
which  considerable  damage  was  done  on  both  sides,  though  the  latter 
inflicted  much  more  loss  than  they  incurred.  Little  John  was  wounded 
by  an  arrow  in  the  knee  so  that  he  could  neither  go  nor  ride,  and  in  this 
extremity  begged  of  Robin  Hood  that  in  requital  for  all  his  past  services 
he  would  "take  out  his  browne  swerde  and  smyte  all  of  his  hede." 
Robin  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal,  and  the  miller  taking  him  up  on 
his  back  they  all  retreated  till  they  came  to  a  castle,  which  fortunately 
for  them,  hard  pressed  as  they  were,  belonged  to  "  Syr  Rychard  at  the 
Lee,"  the  very  knight  whom  Robin  had  so  generously  relieved  but  a 
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short  time  before.  Here  they  were  hospitably  relieved,  and  sheltered 
against  the  attacks  of  the  sheriff,  who  thereupon  posted  to  London,  and 
laid  his  complaints  before  the  king. 

"  I  will  be  at  Notyngham,  sayd  the  kynge, 
Within  this  fourtynyght, 
And  take  I  wyll  Eobyn  Hode, 
And  so  I  wyll  that  knyght."  I 

But  by  this  time  Little  John  had  recovered  of  his  wound,  and  Robin 
Hood  with  his  people  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  forest,  nor 
could  the  sheriff,  do  what  he  would,  lay  hands  upon  him.  With  the 
knight  he  was  more  successful.  Him  he  caught  one  day  as  "  he  went 
on  haukynge  by  the  ryver  syde,"  and  incontinently  flung  him  into  Not- 
tingham jail  preparatory  to  his  being  hung,  whereat  Sir  Richard's  wife 
sought  out  the  foresters  to  pray  their  aid.  On  hearing  her  tale,  Robin, 
as  may  be  supposed,  instantly  set  out  for  Nottingham  to  deliver  his  friend 
at  any  hazard.  He  was  just  in  time.  The  prisoner  was  being  marched 
to  the  gallows  in  solemn  state  when  Robin  met  the  procession,  smote  off 
the  sheriff's  head  as  a  man  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  live  at  peace, 
sundered  the  knight's  bonds,  and  made  good  his  retreat  with  him  into  the 
forest.  But  now  came  the  king  himself,  who  to  his  previous  causes  for 
wrath  against  the  culprits  found  that  they  had  killed  half  his  deer — 

"  The  kynge  was  wonder  wroth  with  all, 
And  swore  by  the  trynyte, 
•  I  wolde  I  had  Robyn  Hode, 

With  eyen  I  myght  hym  se. 

"  And  he  that  wolde  smyte  of  the  knyghtes  hede 
And  brynge  it  to  me, 
He  shall  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 
Syr  Rychard  at  the  Le." 

But  a  wily  old  knight  strongly  advised  the  king  against  holding  out 
such  perilous  temptations  to  his  lieges,  for,  said  he, 

"  There  is  no  man  in  this  countre 
May  have  the  knyghtes  londes 
Whyle  Robyn  Hode  may  ryde  or  gone. 
And  bere  a  bow  in  his  hondes. 

"  That  he  ne  shall  lese  his  hede 

That  is  the  best  ball  in  his  hode ; 
Gyve  it  no  man,  my  lorde  the  kynge, 
That  ye  wyll  any  good." 

For  half  a  year,  and  more,  the  king  abided  in  Nottingham,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  when  a  forester  one  day  advised  him  to  disguise  himself  and  five 
of  his  best  knights  as  monks,  under  colour  of  which  he  would  guide  him 
to  where  Robin  Hood  would  full  surely  be  found.  The  king  consented. 
Having  assumed  the  monastic  garb  he  and  his  friends  plunged  into  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  were  not  long  before  they  fell  in  with  the  outlaw, 
who,  taking  them  for  churchmen,  as  usual  demanded  their  gold  and  jewels. 
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To  this  the  disguised  king  answered  that  he  had  no  more  than  forty  pounds, 
having  spent  the  rest  of  his  wealth  in  attending  the  royal  court  at  Notting- 
ham, but  that  if  he  had  possessed  a  hundred  pounds  Robin  should  have 
been  right  welcome  to  them.  This  courteous  reply  awoke  a  similar  feel- 
ing of  liberality  in  the  outlaw.  He  divided  the  forty  pounds  into  two 
equal  portions,  the  one  half  of  which  he  gave  to  his  merry  men,  the  other 
half  he  returned  to  the  pretended  monk,  who  then  said,  "  King  Edward 
greets  you  by  me,  and  byddeth  you  com  to  Notyngham  both  to  mete  and 
mele." 

Full  glad  was  Robin  Hood  upon  the  receipt  of  this  message,  for  if  not 
a  very  dutiful,  he  was  a  very  attached  subject,  and  loved  the  king  though 
he  made  no  scruple  of  killing  his  deer  or  plundering  his  lieges,  and  in 
token  of  his  high  satisfaction  he  insisted  that  the  royal  messenger,  as  he 
supposed  him  to  be,  should  dine  with  him.  The  king,  who  wished  to 
know  more  of  the  outlaws'  ways,  readily  consented,  and  thereupon  they 
all  sate  down  to  a  handsome  dinner,  of  which,  we  may  besure  the  princi- 
pal dishes  were  supplied  by  the  venison  from  his  own  forest.  What  yet 
more  surprised  the  monarch  was  the  great  observance  paid  to  Robin.  In 
his  heart  he  could  not  help  thinking  with  some  slight  touch  of  royal 
jealousy,  "  hys  men  are  more  at  hys  byddynge  than  my  men  beatmyn." 

The  dinner  being  ended,  Robin,  who  wished  to  shew  all  respect  to  the 
court-messenger,  then  said,  "  now  shall  you  see  our  sports  that  you  may 
be  able  to  tell  our  good  King  Edward  what  sort  of  life  we  lead  here  in 
the  forest." 

At  a  sign  from  Robin  marks  were  set  up  for  the  archers  to  shoot  at, 
but  at  so  unusual  a  distance  that  Edward  could  not  help  exclaiming,  they 
were  too  far  off  by  fifty  paces  at  least, 

"  So  far  from  that,"  replied  Robin,  "  that  whoever  fails  the  garland 
shall  forfeit  his  tackle,  and  moreover  receive  on  his  bare  head  as  good  a 
buffet  as  I  can  deal  him.  If  I  miss  the  wand,  you  may  do  as  much  for 
me,  and  gramercy  for  your  pains." 

And  now  began  such  a  display  of  archery  as  the  king  had  never  seen 
before,  Many  times  did  the  good  bowmen  cleave  the  wand,  but,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  often  missed  it  too ;  and  so  at  last  it  chanced  to  Robin 
himself,  who  after  having  hit  the  mark  twice,  the  third  time  "  fayled 
of  the  garlonde  thre  fyngers  and  more."  Hereupon  Gilbert  with  the 
white  hand  desired  his  master  to  stand  forth  and  take  his  pay. 

"  If  it  be  so,  sayd  Kobyn, 

That  may  no  better  be  ; 
Syr  abbot,  I  delyver  the  myn  arowe, 

I  pray  the,  syr,  serve  thou  me." 

The  king  at  first  declined  the  office,  bufFetting  stout  yeomen,  as  he  very 
properly  observed,  being  any  thing  but  a  holy  occupation  ;  atlength  however 
he  was  prevailed  upon,  and  gave  Robin  such  a  blow  that  he  reeled  again 
and  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  legs.  The  eff'ects  of  the  cufi"  were  truly 
marvellous.  It  at  once  opened  Robin's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  the 
pretended  abbot,  and  having  thus  recognised  the  king  by  the  weight  of  his 
hand  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  the  royal  pardon 
for  himself  and  his  men,  which  was  granted  upon  condition  of  his  abandon- 
ing the  greenwood  and  going  with  him  to  court.    Ta  this  Robin  gladly 
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agreed,  but  with  a  somewhat  dangerous  frankness  protested  that  if  he  did 
not  find  his  new  service  to  his  taste  he  should  not  scruple  returning  to  the 
forest.  Luckily  the  king  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  took  no  offence 
at  this  uncourtly  declaration,  Indeed  he  had  been  so  much  amused  with 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  was  so  well  disposed  to  carry  on  the  jest, 
that  he  begged  Robin  to  supply  him  and  his  knights  with  suits  of 
Lincoln  green  to  make  sport  with  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham,  who  no  doubt 
would  be  mightily  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  many  outlaws  in  his  city. 
To  beguile  their  way  thither  they  "  shote  plucke  buffet ;"  that  is,  they 
shot  for  buffets  to  be  given  and  taken  in  case  of  missing  the  mark — 

"  And  many  a  buffet  our  kinge  wan 

Of  Eobyn  Hode  that  day  ; 
And  nothynge  spared  good  Robyn 
Our  kynge  in  his  pay." 

Infinite  was  the  alarm  of  the  sheriff  and  the  people  of  Nottingham  when 
they  saw  "nothing  but  mantels  of  grene  that  covered  all  the  felde." 
To  be  sure  we  were  not  long  since  told  that  the  sheriff's  head  had  been 
smitten  off,  but  these  are  trifles  with  our  old  minstrels  whose  imaginations 
were  at  all  times  much  too  fervid  to  be  bound  down  by  the  vulgar  laws  of 
probability.  Maugre  therefore  the  slight  accident  of  decapitation,  the 
sheriff  was  now  alive,  though  not  merry,  and  fully  convinced  that  Robin 
Hood  having  slain  the  king,  was  come  with  his  merry  men  to  kill 
himself  and  all  the  townsmen,  who  certainly  had  not  deserved  much  favour 
at  his  hands.  The  good  man  therefore  took  to  his  heels,  and  so  did  "  both 
yemen  and  knaves  ;  and  olde  wyves  that  myght  evyll  goo,  they  hypped 
on  theyr  staves,"  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  king,  who  recalled  them 
from  their  fright  by  discovering  himself,  and  in  conclusion  gave  Sir  Richard 
his  lands  again. 

For  twelve  months  and  three  did  Robin  sojourn  in  the  king's  court,  by 
the  end  of  which  time  he  had  spent  his  gold,  got  weary  of  a  town  life,  and 
found  himself  deserted  by  all  his  men  except  Scarlet  and  Little  John. 

"  Alas  !  then  sayd  good  Robyn, 

Alas,  and  well  a  woo  ! 
Yf  I  dwele  longer  with  the  kynge 

Sorowe  wyll  me  sloo." 

So  he  knelt  down  before  the  king,  and  prayed  him  of  his  grace  that 
he  might  be  allowed,  were  it  only  for  seven  nights,  to  visit  a  chapel 
he  had  long  since  built  in  Barnsdale,  and  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
Such  a  request  was  of  too  pious  a  nature  to  be  denied,  and  forthwith 
Robin  bounded  off  to  the  greenwood,  as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  buck 
just  released  from  confinement. 

"  When  he  came  to  grene  wode 

In  a  mery  mornynge, 
There  he  herde  the  notes  small 

Of  byrdes  mery  syngynge. 

"  It  is  ferre  gone,  sayed  Robin, 
That  I  was  last  here  ; 
Me  lyste  a  lytell  for  to  shote 
At  the  donne  dere. 
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"  Eobin  slewe  a  full  grete  harte, 
His  home  then  gan  he  blow 

That  all  the  outlws  of  that  forest 
That  horne  coud  they  knowe. 

^'  And  gadred  them  togyder 

In  a  littell  throwe  ; 
Seven  score  of  wight  yonge  mers 

Came  redy  on  a  rowe. 

And  fayre  dyde  of  theyr  hodes , 

And  set  them  on  their  kne ; 
Welcome,  they  sayd,  our  mayster 
Under  this  grene  wode  tre. 

"  Eobyn  dwelled  in  grene  wode 
Twenty  yere  and  two; 


It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  all  romancers  that  they  can  part  from 
their  hero  in  his  zenith,  or,  ifthey  choose  to  go  a  little  farther,  may  bury 
him  in  an  honourable  grave  before  the  infirmities  of  age  have  come 
upon  him.  But  we  who  profess  to  deal  in  true  history  have  no  such 
license  allowed  us.  Having  conducted  Robin  thus  far,  we  must  now 
record  how  he  grew  old  and  sick,  and  betook  himself  to  his  relation,  the 
prioress  of  Kirkley,  in  Yorkshire,  for  like  most  religious  women  she  was 
supposed  to  have  considerable  skill  in  leechcraft.  Unfortunately,  the 
pious  dame  had  an  ancient  grudge  against  him,  both  general  and  special 
— general,  on  account  of  Robin's  propensity  to  plundering  fat  monks  ; 
special,  because  by  his  robberies  he  had  rendered  the  road  to  her  convent 
unsafe  for  travellers,  who  would  otherwise  have  visited  there  and  en- 
riched the  shrine  with  gifts  and  offerings.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
the  prioress  had  a  friend — the  scandalous  chronicle  calls  him  something 
more — hight  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster,  who,  for  some  previous  offence  done 
to  him  by  the  outlaw,  now  urged  her  to  revenge  both  their  quarrels,  by 
destroying  Robin.    Accordingly, — 


By  that  time  Robin,  who  strangely  enough  had  not  thought  of  such 
a  thing  before,  began  to  think  he  had  been  bled  quite  enough,  and  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  escape,  if  he  could  contrive  to  do  so.  But  the  window 
was  far  from  the  ground,  and  he  was  much  too  weak  either  to  climb  or 
leap.    "What  wasto  be  done  in  such  a  dilemma  ? 


Agayne  he  wolde  not  goo.' 


"  She  blooded  him  in  the  vein  of  the  arm, 
And  locked  him  up  in  the  room  ; 
There  did  he  bleed  all  the  live-long  day 
Until  the  next  day  at  noon." 


"  He  then  bethought  himself  of  his  bugle-horn, 
Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee  ; 
He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth, 
And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three." 


ST.  James's  mag.,  no,  viir. 
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Weak  as  the  blasts  were,  Little,  John  heard  them  and  hastened  at  the 
sound  to  Kirkley.  When  he  found  how  matters  stood,  being  greatly  ex- 
asperated against  the  perfidious  prioress,  he  besought  his  master,  as  an 
especial  boon,  to  allow  him  to  burn  down  the  nunnery  ;  but  Robin  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  one  of  the  best  ingredients  of  chivalry,  though 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  chivalrous  age- 


But  the  prioress  having  played  the  leech's  part,  was  now  determined  to 
take  upon  herself  the  sexton's  office,  and  caused  him  (says  the  Grafton 
Chronicle)  "  to  be  buried  by  the  highway  side,  where  he  had  used  to  rob  and 
spoyle  those  that  passed  that  way.  And  upon  his  grave  the  sayd  prioresse 
did  lay  a  very  fayre  stone,  wherein  the  names  of  Robert  Hood,  William 
of  Goldesborough,  and  others  were  graven.  And  the  cause  why  she 
buryed  him  there  was,  for  that  the  common  passengers  and  travailers 
knowyng  and  seeyng  him  there  buryed  might  more  safely  and  without 
feare  take  their  jorneys  that  way,  which  they  durst  not  do  in  the  life  of 
the  sayd  outlawes.  And  at  eyther  ende  of  the  sayd  tombe  was  erected  a 
crosse  of  stone." 

And  so  endeth  the  history  of  Robin  Hood,  the  visiting  of  whose 
haunts,  real  or  supposed,  detained  me  in  the  forest  till  night  was  upon 
her  starry  way,  and  there  was  a  deep  stillness,  interrupted  only  by  that 
sweet  and  solemn  music  produced  by  the  gush  of  distant  waters.  In 
all  nature  there  is  no  sound  like  it,  when  heard  at  such  an  hour. 

But  my  allotted  space  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  printer's  devil,  as 
inexorable  as  Rhadamanthus  or  any  other  of  the  tribe  diabolic,  will 
allow  of  no  more  wanderings.  Farewell,  then,  to  Nottingham,  and  fare- 
well to  its  hundred  and  one  curiosities  that  I  am  thus  compelled  to  leave 
unnoticed. 


it 


I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  all  my  time, 

Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be ; 
But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 


And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up, 
There  shall  my  grave  digg'd  be." 
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Under  this  head  it  is  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  view 
of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  to  give  as  accurate  an  account 
as  possible  of  what  persons,  with  their  rank  or  position,  each  class  em- 
braces. Indeed  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  a  country  so  peculiarly 
sensitive  as  England  is  about  station  and  precedence,  so  little  has  already 
been  written  on  this  interesting  subject.  Questions  relative  to  it  daily 
occur,  the  solving  of  which  comes  home  to  a  great  many,  and  yet 
the  only  information  that  can  now  be  resorted  to  lies  here  and  there 
in  some  of  the  law  books,  which  are  frequently  unintelligible  to  the 
general  reader  ;  or  in  a  few  essays  which,  being  chiefly  the  respective 
writers'  own  particular  views,  can  be  but  of  little  weight.  Our  object  in. 
this  treatise  is  to  remedy  the  deficiency  by  collecting  and  collating  from  all 
the  real  authorities  that  bear  upon  the  subject ;  and  placing  the  substance 
of  what  they  say  before  the  reader  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  form. 
The  task  is  an  agreeable  one  :  it  has  much  of  important  and  stirring  matter 
in  it  ;  and  we  do  trust  that  it  may  prove  acceptable.  Order,  with  all  its 
honorable  pride  and  even  honorable  prejudice,  reigns  paramount  in  England. 
To  aspire  ambitiously  may  be  wrong,  yet  the  sin  is  venial  when  it  leads 
men  to  do  right — when  it  induces  each  individual  to  maintain  a  dignified 
standing  in  the  class  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him  ;  or  to  rise 
nobly  to  those  ranks  above  him,  by  such  exertions  as  must  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  community  at  large.  Moreover,  to  render  unto  Caesar  is  an 
injunction  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  mean  or  servile 
in  a  due  knowledge  of  rank,  privilege,  and  precedence ;  and  in  a  due  re- 
spect of  those  who  enjoy  eminence,  either  through  their  own  abilities  and 
virtue,  or  through  that  ancestorial  merit  which  has  been  sustained  from 
generation  to  generation  with  untarnished  repute. 

The  subject  at  its  commencement  may  be  divided  into  three  great  divi- 
sions or  orders,  viz  : — 1.  Royalty  ;  2.  Nobility  ;  3.  The  Order  of  all 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  BELOW  NoBiLiTY.  Thcsc  three  orders  embrace  the  whole 
body  of  English  society  ;  and  this  treatise  must  necessarily  consist  in  a 
complete  view  of  the  state  and  condition  of  each  of  them.  We  begin  with 
that  which  has,  and  ought  to  have,  precedence  every  where,  the  order  of 

1.— ROYALTY. 

This  order  consists  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Sovereign's  Family. 
The  Sovereign. — The  supreme  executive  power  of  these  kingdoms  is 
vested  by  our  laws  in  a  single  person,  the  King  or  Queen  :  for  it  matters  not 
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to  which  sex  the  crown  descends  ;  but  the  person  entitled  to  it,  whether 
male  or  female, is  immediately  invested  with  all  the  ensigns,  rights,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  depends,  is  this  :  that  the  crown  is,  by 
common  law  and  constitutional  custom,  hereditary,  but  that  the  right  of 
inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  par- 
liament. 

First,  it  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  descendible  to  the  next  heir,  on 
the  death  or  demise  of  the  last  proprietor.  Like  estates,  the  crown 
will  descend  lineally  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  monarch.  ^  As  in 
common  descents,  the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  strictly  adhered  to.  Like  lands  or 
tenements,  the  crown,  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  descends  to  the  issue 
female.  But,  among  the  females,  the  crown  descends  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture to  the  eldest  daughter  only  and  her  issue ;  and  not  as  in 
common  inheritance,  to  all  the  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident  necessity 
of  a  sole  succession  to  the  throne  having  occasioned  the  royal  law  of  de- 
scents to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this  respect :  and  therefore 
Queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  her  brother  succeeded  to  the  crown  alone, 
and  not  in  partnership  with  her  sister  Elizabeth. 

However  the  crown  may  be  limited  or  transferred,  it  still  retains  its 
descendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  Sovereign  is  said  never  to  die,  in  a  political  sense, 
though  subject  to  mortality  in  common  with  other  human  beings  ;  be- 
cause, immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  "William,  or  Edward, 
the  Sovereign  survives  in  the  successor. 

The  law  ascribes  to  the  Queen  Regnant  the  attribute  of  sovereignty  or 
pre-eminence  :  she  being  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm  in  matters  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  of  consequence  inferior  to  none  upon  earth, 
dependent  upon  none,  accountable  to  none.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  suit  or 
action  can  be  brought  against  the  Queen,  even  in  civil  matters,  because 
no  court  can  have  jurisdiction  over  her.  Hence  it  is,  likewise,  that  by- 
law the  person  of  the  Queen  is  sacred. 

The  Queen  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  office,  and  of  privilege  :  and  this 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  wherein  she  is  styled  the  fountain  of  justice  ; 
for  here  she  is  really  the  parent  of  them.  And  therefore  all  degrees  of  no- 
bility, of  knighthood,  and  other  titles  and  honors,  are  received  by  imme- 
diate grant  from  the  crown  ;  either  expressed  in  writing,  by  writs  or  letters 
patent,  as  in  the  creations  of  peers  and  baronets  ;  or  by  corporeal  investi- 
ture, as  in  creation  of  a  simple  knight.  The  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland's 
creation  of  a  knight  is  no  contradiction  to  this  position,  because  that  high 
dignitary  is  a  Vice-roy,  and  stands  in  the  actual  place  of  royalty  itself. 

From  the  same  principles  also  arises  the  prerogative  of  erecting  and 
disposing  of  offices  :  for  honours  and  offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible 
and  synonymous.  For  the  same  reason  therefore  that  honours  are  in  the 
disposal  of  the  Queen,  offices  ought  to  be  so  likewise,  and  as  the  Queen  may 
create  new  titles,  so  may  she  create  new  offices  :  but  with  this  restriction, 
that  she  cannot  create  new  offices  with  new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  an- 
nex new  fees  to  old  offices  ;  for  this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  subject, 
which  cannot  be  imposed  but  by  act  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  same,  or  a  like  reason,  the  Queen  has  also  the  prerogative  of 
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conferring  privileges  upon  private  persons  :  such  as  granting  place  or 
precedence  to  any  of  her  subjects,  or  such  as  converting  aliens,  or  persons 
born  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  into  denizens  ;  whereby  some  vtry 
considerable  privileges  of  natural-born  subjects  are  conferred  upon  them. 
Aliens,  however,  have  now  the  power  of  obtaining  naturalization  through 
a  Secretary-of-State,  pursuant  to  a  recent  statute,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  foreigners. 

The  Sovereign  is  considered  in  the  next  place  as  the  first  in  military 
command  within  the  kingdom. 

In  this  capacity,  therefore,  the  Sovereign  has  the  sole  power  of  raising 
and  regulating  fleets  and  armies. 

The  Sovereign's  Family. — The  family  of  the  Sovereign,  as  at  pre- 
sent existing,  consists  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Royal  issue,  and  the 
Uncles,  Aunts,  and  Cousins,  of  her  Majesty. 

The  Pkince  Consoet. — His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  as 
Consort  of  Her  Majesty,  ranks  as  the  first  of  her  subjects.  By  the  statutes 
3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  1,  2,  Prince  Albert  is  naturalized,  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever,  and  is  consequently  in  just  the  same  position  as  a  natural 
born  subject  of  this  realm.  The  only  preliminary  ceremony  required  of 
him  was  the  taking  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  Pursuant 
to  the  3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  3,  he  receives  an  annuity  of  £30,000  per  annum, 
which  commenced  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  which  is  for  his  life. 
According  to  the  same  statute.  Prince  Albert  is  not  to  acquire  any  estate 
or  interest  in  any  property  to  which  Her  Majesty  may  be  entitled.  By 
the  3  and  4  Vic,  cap.  52,  if,  at  the  demise  of  the  Queen  (whom  God 
preserve),  there  shall  be  issue  of  Her  Majesty,  who  shall  become  King  or 
Queen,  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Prince  Albert  is  to  be  guardian^  of 
such  issue,  and  is  empowered  to  exercise  royal  authority  under  the  title 
of  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  until  such  issue  shall  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  Such  King  or  Queen  is  not  to  marry  under  the 
age  of  eighteen,  without  consent  of  the  Regent,  and  assent  of  Parliament; 
to  aid  such  a  marriage  without  such  consent  and  assent,  would  be 
high  treason.  Should  Prince  Albert  marry  a  Catholic,  his  powers  under 
the  Act  are  to  determine.  Although  Prince  Albert  as  the  husband  of 
the  Queen-Regnant,  seems  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  25  Edward 
III.,  St.  5  (the  Statute  of  Treasons),  yet  as  such  husband  is  not  expressly 
mentioned,  it  would  not  be  high  treason  to  compass  or  imagine  his  death. 
In  the  reign  of  QueenMary,  an  Act  was  expressly  passed  to  make  it  trea- 
son to  compass  the  death  of  her  Consort,  King  Philip. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  is  Pe- 
culiarly regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  the  statute  25  Edward  111., 
to  compass  or  conspire  his  death  is  as  much  high  treason  as  to  con- 
spire the  death  of  the  Queen.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is 
usually  made  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  by  special  creation 
and  investiture  ;  but  being  the  Queen's  eldest  son,  he  is  by  inheritance 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  creation.  The  Prince  of  Wales  ranks 
in  the  scale  of  precedence  next  to  Prince  Albert.  The  eldest  daughter  ot 
the  Queen,  the  Princess  Royal,  ranks,  at  present,  in  female  precedence, 
immediately  after  the  Queen. 
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The  rest  of  the  royal  family  may  be  considered  in  two  different  lights 
according  to  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  used. 
The  larger  sense  includes  all  those,  who  are  by  any  possibility  inheritable 
to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  Revolution,  w^ere  all  the  descendants  of 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent,  by 
intermarriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  Revolution  and  act  of 
settlement,  it  means  the  Protestant  issues  of  the  Princess  Sophia ;  now 
comparatively  few  in  number,  but  which  in  process  of  time  may  possibly 
be  as  largely  diffused.  The  more  confined  sense  includes  only  those,  who 
are  within  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to 
whom  therefore  the  law  pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  respect  ; 
but,  after  that  degree  is  past,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  subjects, 
and  are  seldom  considered  any  farther,  unless  called  to  the  succession 
upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines.  For,  though  collateral  consanguinity  is 
regarded  indefinitely,  with  respect  to  inheritance  or  succession,  yet  it 
is,  and  can  only  be  regarded  within  some  certain  limits  in  any  other 
respect,  by  the  natural  constitution  of  things,  and  the  dictates  of  posi- 
tive law. 

The  YOUNGER  SONS  and  daughters  of  the  Queen,  and  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession,  were 
therefore  little  farther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  to 
a  certain  degree  precedence  before  all  peers  and  public  officers,  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  temporal.  This  is  done  by  the  statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
10,  which  enacts,  that  no  person,  except  the  king's  children,  shall  pre- 
sume to  sit  or  have  place  at  the  side  of  the  cloth  of  estate  in  the  parlia- 
ment chamber  ;  and  that  certain  great  officers  therein  named  shall  have 
precedence  above  all  dukes,  except  only  such  as  shall  happen  to  be  the 
king's  son,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke  explains  to 
signify  grandson  or  nepos),  or  brother's  or  sister's  son.  Therefore,  after 
these  degrees  are  past,  peers  or  others  of  the  hlood  royal  dixe  entitled  to  no 
place  or  precedence  except  what  belongs  to  them  by  their  personal  rank  or 
dignity.  Which  made  Sir  Edward  Walker  complain,  that  by  the  hasty 
creation  of  Prince  Rupert  to  be  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  to  be  duke  of  that  name,  previous  to  the  creation  of  King 
Charles's  second  son,  James,  to  be  Duke  of  York,  it  might  happen 
that  their  grandsons  would  have  precedence  of  the  grandsons  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Indeed,  under  the  description  of  the  sovereign's  children  the  grandsons 
are  held  to  be  included,  and  therefore  when  King  George  IL  created 
his  grandson  Edward,  the  second  son  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
deceased,  Duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  settle 
his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he  ought  to  have  place 
next  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  then  king's  youngest  son ; 
and  that  he  might  have  a  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  estate.  But 
when,  on  the  accession  of  George  IL,  those  royal  persons  ceased  to 
take  place  as  the  children,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle,  of 
the  king,  they  also  left  their  seats  on  the  side  of  the  cloth  of  estate  :  so 
that  when  the^  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  majesty's  second  brother, 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  he  was  placed  cn  the  upper  end 
of  the  earl's  bench  (on  which  the  dukes  usually  sit)  next  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  And  in  1718,  upon  a  question  referred  to  all  the  judges 
by  King  Geo.  L,  it  was  resolved  by  the  opinion  of  ten  against  the  other 
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two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king's  grandchildren  while 
minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  majesty  as  king  of  this  realm,  even 
during  their  father's  life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  appro- 
bation  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to  the  king,  their 
grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more  recently  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  this  care  and  approbation  extend  also  to  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown  ;  though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the  same  did 
extend,  they  did  not  find  precisely  determined.  The  most  frequent  in- 
stances  of  the  crown  s  interposition  go  no  farther  than  nephews  and 
nieces  ;  but  examples  are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  distant 
collaterals.  And  the  statute  6  Henry  VI.  which  prohibits  the  marriage 
of  a  queen  dowager  without  the  consent  of  the  king  assigns  this  reason 
for  it;  *'  because  the  disparagement  of  the  queen  shall  give  greater  com- 
fort and  example  to  other  ladies  of  estate,  who  are  of  the  hlood  royal, 
more  lightly  to  disparage  themselves."  And  now,  by  statute  12  Geo.  III. 
c.  11,  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  King  George  II.  (other  than  the  issue 
of  princesses  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  contracting  matri- 
mony, without  the  previous  consent  of  the  king  signified  under  the  great 
seal ;  and  any  marriage  contracted  without  such  consent  is  void.  Pro- 
vided, that  such  of  the  said  descendants  as  are  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  may  after  a  twelvemonth's  notice,  given  to  the  king's  privy  councils 
contract^and  solemnize  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  crown  ;  unless 
both  houses  of  parliament  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  year, 
expressly  declare  their  disapprobation  of  such  intended  marriage.  ^  And 
all  persons  solemnizing,  assisting,  or  being  present  at  any  such  prohibited 
marriage,  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  praemunire. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent,  as  the  mother  of  Her  Majesty,  derives  no 
peculiar  rank  or  precedence  on  that  account,  but  holds  the  usual  posi- 
tion on  the  scale  allotted  to  the  widow  of  a  King's  younger  son. 

With  regard  to  the  Royal  family,  a  question  might  arise  as  to  what  tri- 
bunal should  try  any  one  of  them,  not  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  who  might  be  ac- 
cused of  treason  or  felony.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  tribunal  should  be 
that  of  the  Peers,  because,  according  to  Blackstone,  the  privilege  of  being 
tried  there  depends  upon  nobility  of  blood,  rather  than  an  actual  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  because  such  members  of  the  Royal  family  are 
clearly  more  the  pares  or  peers  of  those  who  sit  in  that  house,  than  of  any 
persons  subject  to  an  inferior  jurisdiction. 

So  far  as  regards  the  present  Sovereign  and  her  family.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  uninteresting  to  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  a 
summary  of  what  the  lawyers  say  respecting  a  Queen  Consort  and  a 
auEEN  Dowager.  The  Queen  Consort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  ; 
and  she,  by  virtue  of  her  marriage,  is  participant  of  divers  prerogatives 
above  other  women. 

And,  first,  she  is  a  public  person,  exempt,  and  distmct  from  the 
king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women,  so  closely  connected  as  to 
have  lost  all  legal  or  separate  existence  so  long  as  the  marriage  continues. 
For  the  Queen  Consort  is  of  ability  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  convey  them, 
to  make  leases,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other  acts  of  ownership,  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  lord ;  which  no  other  married  woman  can  do ;  a 
privilege  as  old  as  the  Saxon  era.  The  Queen  Consort  of  England 
has  separate  courts  and  officers  distinct  from  the  king's,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law ;  and  her  attorney  and  so^ 
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iicitor-general  are  entitled^to  a  place  wifhin  the  bar  of  the  superior 
courts,  together  with  the  king's  counsel.  She  may  likewise  sue  and 
be  sued  alone,  without  joining  her  husband.  She  may  also  have 
a  separate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has  aright  to  dispose 
of  them  by  will.  In  short,  she  is  in  all  legal  proceedings  looked  upon 
as  a  feme  sole,  and  not  as  a  feme  covert  ;  as  a  single,  not  as  a  married 
woman.  For  which  the  reason  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  this  :  be- 
cause the  wisdom  of  the  common  law  would  not  have  the  king  (whose 
continual  care  and  study  are  for  the  public,  and  circum  ardua  regni)  to  be 
troubled  and  disquieted  on  account  of  his  wife's  domestic  affairs ;  and 
therefore  it  vests  in  the  queen  a  power  of  transacting  her  own  con- 
cerns, without  the  intervention  of  the  king,  as  if  she  was  an  unmarried 


woman. 


TheQueen  Consort  hathal  so  many  exemptions,  and  minute  prerogatives. 
F or  instance  :  she  pays  no  toll ;  nor  is  she  liable  to  any  amercement  in 
any  court.  But  in  general,  unless  where  the  law  has  expressly  declared 
her  exempted,  she  is  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  subjects  ;  being 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  king's  subject,  and  not  his  equal. 

The  Queen  Consort  hath  also  some  pecuniary  advantages,  which  form 
for  her  a  distinct  revenue. 

But  farther  :  though  the  Queen  Consort  is  in  all  respects  a  subject,  yet, 
in  the  point  of  the  security  of  her  life  and  person,  she  is  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  king.  It  is  equally  treason  (by  the  statute  25  Edw. 
III.)  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king's  companion, 
as  of  the  king  himself 

A  Queen  Dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and  as  such  enjoys  most 
of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her  as  Queen  Consort.  But  it  is  not  high 
treason  to  conspire  her  death.  No  man  can  marry  a  Queen  Dowager 
without  special  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  lands 
and  goods.  This,  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us  was  enacted  in  parliament  in 
6  Hen.  VI.,  though  the  statute  be  not  in  print.  But  she,  though  an 
ahen  born,  shall  still  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the  king's  demise,  which 
no  other  alien  is.  A  Queen  Dowager,  when  married  again  to  a  subject, 
does  not  lose  her  regal  dignity,  as  peeresses  dowager  do  their  peerage 
when  they  marry  commoners.  For  Catherine,  Queen  Dowager  of  Henry 
v.,  though  she  married  a  private  gentleman,  Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  The- 
odore, commonly  called  Owen  Tudor;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  England,  maintained  an  action  against  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
And  so  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Navarre  marrying  with  Edmund  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  brother  to  the  King  Edward  the  First,  maintained  an  action  of 
dower  (after  the  death  of  her  second  husband)  by  the  name  of  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TRACES  OF  THE  SAXON. 
By  John  Hay. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  was  the  most  entire  and 
perfect  conquest  recorded  in  history.  It  was  not  simply  a  change  of 
dynasty  by  which  a  monarch  may  be  removed  while  a  government  is 
preserved  ;  it  was  not  the  mere  overwhelming  of  the  fierce  tide  of  war 
which,  when  it  recedes,  leaves  a  hideous  wreck  indeed,  but  still  some 
debris  from  which  a  state  may  be  remoulded.  No — it  was  truly  a  con- 
quest :  the  main  lights  of  the  land — the  King  and  Nobles — slain  ;  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  Church  rudely  cast  down  ;  the  wealth  of  the  people  given 
to  the  victors ;  the  law  of  the  freest  state  in  Europe  swept  away  by  the 
mere  word  of  the  Conqueror ;  the  very  mother  tongue  of  the  people 
forbidden  to  their  eager  lips.  Never  was  captivity  more  complete  ;  never 
was  subjugation  more  supreme  !  Never  (I  may  add  as  regards  the 
people)  was  desolation  so  near  despair. 

It  is  astonishing  how  common  the  error  is,  even  at  this  day,  that 
England  was  lost  and  won  in  1066  at  Hastings;  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  subtle  Norman  managed  his  march  on  London  and 
his  subsequent  coronation  at  Westminster,  laid  some  foundation  for  this 
false  view  ;  but  many  weary  years  passed  over,  and  many  sanguinary 
fields  were  fought,  and  many  long  days  of  misery  were  endured  before 
the  Norman  bastard  felt  that  he  reigned  in  the  island  he  had  invaded. 
His  first  march  was  only  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  land,  and 
even  the  rumour  of  his  descent  had  then  scarcely  reached  the  north. 
When  he  left  England  to  visit  his  Norman  domain,  in  1067,  leaving  his 
half-brother,  Odo,  as  Regent,  many  native  outbreaks  took  place.  The 
Kentish  men  made  a  bold  and  well-arranged,  though  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, at  resistance.  In  the  west,  Edric,  the  Forester,  with  some 
British  (or,  as  we  must  now  say,  Welsh)  allies  held  Hereford  and  the 
surrounding  country,  from  which  he  had  driven  the  Norman  captains.  In 
Shropshire,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  elsewhere,  gallant  efforts  were,  at 
the  same  time,  made  ;  but  the  irreparable  loss  of  an  acknowledged  head, 
that  should  unite  these  separate  limbs  of  a  great  body,  was  almost  imm.e- 
diately  felt,  and  William,  urged  by  his  friends  in  England,  brought  from 
Normandy  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  a  part,  and  awe  the  remainder  of 
the  struggling  natives. 

Again,  in  1068,  the  Devonians,  aided  by  Cornish  allies,  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  Conqueror,  and  the  mother  of  the  slain  King  Harold 
inspired  with  her  presence  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  and  they  made  a  most 
courageous  stand.     A  siege  of  eighteen  days  severely  tried  and  punished 
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the  Norman  army,  and  only  treacliery  at  last  accomplished  what  open 
force  had  failed  to  complete.  In  that  same  year,  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
and  his  brother  Morcar,  shewed  a  gallant  front  beyond  the  Humber,  with 
York  for  their  head-quarters.  Fighting  his  way  northward,  foot  by  foot, 
William  advanced  upon  his  foes  ;  that  he  was  a  daring  soldier  and  con- 
summate general  no  one  can  deny,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Oase  and 
Humber  a  battle  was  fought,  equal  in  fierceness  to  that  of  Hastings,  and 
with  a  similar  result.  But  anew  year  brought  new  struggles,  and  Saxon 
energy  was  re-awakened;  the  predatory  forces  of  the  natives  were 
pushed  up  to  the  very  walls  of  York,  then  the  great  northern  citadel  of 
the  Norman,  and  the  presence  of  the  King  himself  was  again  required 
to  check  the  swelling  tide.  Durham,  apparently  possessed  in  peace  by 
Normans,  witnessed  a  terrible  festival  of  Saxon  vengeance  ;  and  Edo-ar 
^theling,  supported  by  the  Scottish  monarch,  Malcolm  Canmore,  not 
only  maintained  for  a  while  some  semblance  of  Saxon  sway,  but  even  suc- 
ceeded in  negociating  an  alliance  with  the  Danish  king,  and  in  obtaining 
aid  from  that  kindred  country.  York  was  again  subjected  to  a  more 
dreadful  siege,  and  was  won  again  to  the  Saxon  by  an  assault  more  fierce 
and  fatal  than  it  had  before  endured.  It  is  said  that  three  thousand 
Normans  fell  in  its  defence ;  and  again  the  King  hasted  himself  to  the 
field,  York  was  again  besieged,  and  retaken,  and  once  more  Norman  force 
and  Norman  fraud  shivered  the  Saxon  shield. 

The  year  of  Christ,  1070,  witnessed  one  of  the  latest  and  bravest 
efforts  of  the  English.  Hereward,  of  Brunn,  "England's  Darling," 
defied  the  Conqueror  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  "  Camp  of  Refuge,"  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  won  for  itself  an  imperish- 
able name.  For  nearly  three  years,  all  that  Norman  skill  could  design 
and  Norman  strength  could  execute  was  foiled  by  the  gallant  company 
that  thronged  to  the  banner  of  Hereward,  and  the  occupation  given  to 
the  foreigners  in  Lincolnshire  offered  more  opportunity  for  York  and 
Durham  to  wake  the  war  anew. 

Enough  to  shew  that  England  was  not  lightly  won  ;  it  was  not  until 
1074 — fully  seven  years  after  the  invasion — that  William  conquered  his 
last  Saxon  foes  in  the  North,  and  could  be  said,  indeed,  to  extend  his 
sway  over  the  whole  of  England,  and  this  sway  was  only  maintained  by 
a  tyranny  so  fierce  and  ruthless — by  a  constant  persecution  so  bitter  and 
relentless,  that  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  the  still  untamed  Saxon  was 
left  without  a  home,  without  a  name,  without  a  God !  Let  me  try  to 
picture — though  the  sketch  must  be  a  miniature — the  condition  of  the 
conquered  race. 

By  the  time  I  speak  of  (1074)  almost  all  the  land  in  England  was  in 
the  hands  of  Normans,  and  land  v/as  then  the  only  real  source  of  wealth. 
The  cultivators  of  these  lands  under  Saxon  rule  had  been  divided  into 
three  classes — the  first  were  the  Freemen,  or  independent  persons,  who 
not  being  of  the  rank  of  proprietors,  yet  possessed  of  a  little  wealth, 
rented  for  fixed  periods  portions  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Thanes 
and  Earls,  and  paid  either  in  money  or  kind,  or  both.  The  second  were 
the  Ceorls  of  the  Anglo-Saxons— the  Villani  of  the  Latins — the  Villeins 
of  the  Normans.  These  men  owed  all  some  regular  service  to  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  and  though  masters  of  themselves  for  many  purposes,  had 
yet  no  means  of  separating  themselves  from  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
born  :  but  their  burden  had  corresponding  privilege  ;  if  they  could  not 
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be  loosc^d  from  tlie  soil,  no  man  could  take  the  soil  from  their  possession. 
Their  service,  whatever  it  might  be — and  it  was  occasionally  sufficiently- 
severe  and  odious — being  rendered  to  the  lord,  their  land  and  all  it  pro- 
duced was  indeed  their  own,  and  was  preserved  to  them  unfailingly.  The 
third  class  of  Saxon  people  were  verily  slaves — Theow  and  Esuethe  Saxon 
called  them  ;  they  were  the  Servii  of  the  Romans,  and,  by  transition,  the 
serfs  of  the  Normans.  But  even  this  class  had  their  privileges,  and 
apart  from  what  must  needs  be  felt  at  the  idea  of  human  slavery,  they 
were  actually,  after  all,  better  off  as  a  general  rule  than  many  of  the 
Ceorls  or  even  Freemen,  When  the  Norman  victors  took  possession  of  the 
broad  lands  of  the  slain  or  hunted  Saxon,  the  condition  of  all  these 
classes  was  miserably  depreciated.  The  Freeman  was  only  free  at  the 
will  of  his  tyrant,  and  many  by  the  gross  exactions  imposed  upon  them 
sunk  into  the  class  of  Ceorls  or  Esue.  Others,  who  in  addition  to  their 
tillage,  followed  some  handicraft,  withdrew  themselves  to  cities  or  burghs 
where  still  some  semblance  of  civic  government  was  kept  up  ;  others 
contrived  to  render  themselves  valuable  to  their  Norman  task-master ; 
and  the  smith,  the  armourer,  the  bowyer,  the  fletcher  of  many  a  noble 
house,  bore  still  the  undisguised  Christian  name  that  sufficiently  evidenced 
their  origin,  and  too  frequently  subjected  them  to  the  fate  of  the  con- 
quered. 

Jt  was  in  the  cities  and  burghs  that  the  Saxon  people  made  their  last 
faint  stand.  From  the  golden  days  of  the  glorious  Alfred,  self-govern- 
ment was  better  understood  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  by  any  nation 
on  earth ;  the  w^hole  kingdom  was  but  a  series  of  enlarging  circles  of 
rule,  each  of  which  was  complete  in  itself.  The  ten  families  who  formed 
the  tything  had  their  own  Reeve  or  Executive,  and  their  own  Motte  or 
Deliberative.  Ten  tythings  formed  a  hundred,  governed  as  the  tything, 
but  an  appeal  w  as  held  from  each  tything  to  the  Hundred  Court — and  so 
upw^ard  to  the  Shire  Mote  or  County  Court — and  afterwards  to  the  King's 
own  Court  for  judicial  matters,  and  to  the  Witeugemotes,  or  meeting  of 
•wise  men  for  deliberative  and  legislative  functions  Guided  by  this  im- 
portant council — the  germ,  though  imperfectly  developed,  of  our  present 
parliament — several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  had  put  forth  a  com- 
plete series  of  laws  v/orthy  indeed  of  the  name  of  code,  as  embracing 
every  variety  of  public  and  private  duties,  and  all  these  laws  recognised 
in  the  fullest  sense  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  subject  and  perfect  sanctity 
of  the  dwelling.  But  1  am  recurring  to  the  old  and  glorious  Saxon 
state,  when  I  should  be  picturing  their  wretchedness  under  the  grinding 
inflictions  of  the  Norman. 

The  English  race  must  be  considered  as  entirely  driven  from  the 
property  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  in  some  counties  was  to  be  found, 
here  and  there,  an  Englishman  holding  i?i  capite,  and  some,  who  had 
been  proprietors,  continued  to  hold  some  portion  of  their  territory  as 
mesne  tenants  of  the  greater  Norman  feudatories  ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
this  superior  class  in  itself  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  complicated 
ills  that  fell  upon  their  connexions,  dependants,  and  followers.  Old  ties 
were  ruthlessly  rent  asunder  ;  land-marks,  which  time  had  rendered 
sacred  among  men  as  among  fields,  were  swept  totally  away  ;  and  all 
society  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  two  frightful  classes — the  oppressors 
and  the  opprest.  Of  the  immediate  misery  consequent  upon  this  state 
of  things,  that  extraordinary  record,  the  Doomsday-Book,  furnishes 
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appalling  evidence  ;  but  I  must  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  one 
solitary  instance,  viz., — the  condition  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  twenty 
years  after  the  Norman  conquest. 

In  the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  Shrewsbury  boasted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  houses  held  by  Freemen,  who  paid  their 
"geld"  or  contribution  to  the  King  direct,  being  collected  by  the  bailiff 
or  burgh  reeve  :  when  the  doomsday  survey  was  made,  only  sixty- 
nine  Saxon  Freemen  were  in  possession  of  their  burgage  tenements,  and 
these  sixty-nine  had  to  make  up  the  whole  amount  of  royal  tax  formerly 
levied  on  two  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Fifty-one  of  the  Saxon  home- 
steads had  been  seized  and  demolished  by  the  Norman  count  to  make  a 
site  for  his  castle.  Thirty-nine  more  were  given  by  the  same  just 
and  pious  Count  to  his  newly  founded  abbey.  Forty-three  had  been 
siezed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  greater  tyrant,  by  Norman  followers, 
who  occupied  them,  but  refused  to  pay  geld  or  rent — and,  last  and  most 
melancholy  feature  of  the  picture,  fifty  houses  were  lying  waste.  Where, 
then,  were  the  hundred  and  eighty-three  families  which  had  been  dis- 
possessed ?  Where  were  the  outraged  Saxons  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  hearths  to  make  way  for  the  strong  walls  which  even  to  this  day 
evidence  the  power  of  the  victor  ?  Where  were  the  hapless  families 
whose  fifty  roof  trees  lay  desolate  and  low  ?  Slaughter  and  slavery 
might  find  us  the  miserable  reply.  But  while  the  haughty  bastard  of 
France  was  thus,  in  imagination,  blotting  out  every  vestige  of  English 
freedom,  he  was  making  one  mighty  mistake.  He  was  estimating  the 
English  people  by  his  own,  and  forgot,  or  never  knew,  that  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Alfred,  the  Saxon  bace  had  been  educated  !  In 
this  respect  they  stood  alone  in  Europe — aye,  in  the  world !  Other 
nations  had  their  great  schools,  and  excelled  our  little  island  in  the 
education  of  great  scholars  ;  but  England  had  to  some  extent  educated 
its  people,  and  though  but  feebly,  as  it  would  appear  to  our  improved 
mental  optics,  yet  wonderfully  for  the  sera. 

So  the  new  sovereign  in  his  arrogance  omitted  to  consider  that 
before  he  could  teach  his  new  victims  to  be  quiet  slaves,  he  must  first 
unlearn  them  their  long  prized  lessons  of  freedom  ;  and  before  he  could 
sweep  that  glorious  language  from  the  tablet  of  nations,  he  must  crawl 
into  every  English  hut,  however  lowly,  and  erase  the  early  impressions 
from  the  cherished  memories  of  his  victims.  This,  thank  God  !  was  an 
impossible  work  ;  the  germs  of  liberty  and  refinement  were  sown — the 
soil  was  arid  and  the  sunshine  scarce  ;  but  the  seeds  had  an  enduring 
vitality  which  oppression  might  defer,  but  could  not  destroy. 

The  first  apparent  glance  of  day-dawn  to  the  subjugated  Saxons  was 
in  the  year  1088.  The  Red  King  was  at  variance  with  his  brothers, 
Robert  and  Henry,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Norman  chiefs  sided 
with  the  malcontents.  Wisely  advised,  Rufus  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  his  English  subjects.  He  called  together  such  of 
the  Saxon  race  as  possessed  influence  in  burgh  or  vill — few  as  they 
w^ere — and  he  promised  to  restore  the  coveted  laws  of  the  sainted  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  to  abolish  the  odious  and  peculiar  taxes  that  burdened 
the  Saxons,  and  to  restore,  in  all  respects,  the  true  and  proper  influence 
of  the  English  race.  Look  at  the  splendid  result !  Above  30,000 
Englishmen  swelled  the  Red  King's  army,  to  enable  him  to  conquer  his 
Norman  foes,  and  when  they  were  conquered,  to  enable  him  to  redouble 
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his  gross  tyranny  upon  his  deceived  victims — his  too  easily  betrayed 
Saxon  friends. 

Again,  in  a.d.  1100,  another  bright  streak  shot  across  the  eastern  sky  of 
the  Saxon  sphere.  The  accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc,on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Red  King,  gave  some  glimpse  of  sympathy,  for  Henry  was  English 
by  birth,  and  had,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  made  publicly  known 
that  he  felt  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  made  profuse  promises  to 
his  people  on  his  somewhat  violent  accession,  some  of  which  were  really 
fulfilled  ;  but  ,that  which  cheered  every  pulse  of  the  warm  Saxon  heart, 
namely,  that  he  would  restore  the  laws  of  the  Confessor — was  shame- 
fully put  aside  and  scornfully  denied.  Another  year  passed  in  a  hollow 
and  deceptive  peace,  and  then  so  many  of  the  Norman  barons  took  the 
part  of  Robert,  Henry's  elder  brother,  that  once  more  the  King  threw 
out  lures  for  his  English  subjects,  and  once  more  succeeded,  by  his 
treacherous  promises,  in  winning  such  an  army  to  his  side  as  completely 
foiled  the  views  of  his  adversaries.  His  enemies  thus  overcome,  the 
Saxons  were  again  left  to  mourn  over  a  King's  broken  faith,  and  their 
own  confirmed  subjugation. 

The  fate  of  the  Saxon  to  the  death  of  Henry  was  to  endure — and 
endurance  has  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  race  even  from  that 
day.  When  Stephen  assumed  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry,  he 
again  promised  largely,  and  especially  vowed  to  give  to  England  the 
much  desired  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Perhaps,  Stephen  meant 
fairly  :  in  spite  of  his  troublous  reign  and  some  doubtful  acts,  one  might, 
without  difficulty,  suppose  that  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
Stephen  would  have  been  a  just  and  honest  sovereign.  But  however 
good  his  intentions  were  to  his  native  English  subjects,  he  more  than 
frustrated  them  by  granting  permission  to  all  his  great  feudatories  to 
build  themselves  fortified  dwellings  on  their  domains.  These  proved, 
ultimately,  as  fatal  to  the  Norman  sovereigns  as  they  did,  previously, 
to  the  Saxon  subjects. 

For  seventy  years  following  this  period,  the  progress  of  the  English 
was  so  slow  and  imperceptible  as  to  escape  all  contemporary  notice. 
But  towns  improved  their  condition,  and  the  children  of  those  who  had 
endured  the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  French  tyranny,  were  gradually, 
but  securely,  making  for  themselves  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
In  the  least  oppressed  towns,  the  Saxon  municipal  rule  had  been  quietly 
re-established ;  even  the  Frenchmen  who  came  to  compete  with  the 
natives,  found  that  the  self-government  of  the  mercantile  community 
had  its  advantages,  and  were  glad  to  enrol  themselves  both  in  the  cor- 
porative body  and  the  separate  trade  guild. 

On  these  early  specimens  of  self-rule  I  should  like  to  dilate,  but  my 
limit  forbids  me  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  these  associa- 
ations  was  that  each  was  answerable  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  the  strong  hand  ruled  the  upper  classes,  and 
men  took  when  they  had  the  power,  and  kept  when  they  could,  the 
shopkeepers  who  were  silently  and  securely  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
kingdom,  set  up  a  better  and  more  efficient  standard  of  right  than  mere 
might. 

The  stranger  from  York  who  came  to  Canterbury  to  buy  or  sell, 
brought  with  him  the  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  a  guild  or  brotherhood, 
and  this  was  not  only  an  introduction  to  him,  but  men  dealt  securely 
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because  they  knew  that  he  was  guaranteed  not  by  an  individual,  but  a 
recognised  body.  In  modern  phrase,  the  Canterbury  guild  accepted  the 
draft  of  their  York  commercial  brethren,  and  the  merchant  found  pur- 
chasers for  his  wares,  or  wares  for  his  purchase,  on  the  faith  of  his  position: 
I  must  not  entirely  overlook  in  this  hasty  sketch  the  dogged  per- 
severance with  which  the  oppressed  Saxons  themselves  kept^  up  the 
separation  of  races.  Whatever  of  scorn  and  contumely  was  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  foreign  foe  was  returned  fully  in  their  own  fashion. 
Even  where  attempts  at  friendship  were  made  by  the  Norman,  they 
were  received  with  a  cold  and  half-sullen  contempt  by  the  Saxon.'  The 
costume,  the  habits,  the  speech  of  their  fathers,  were  jealously  held  to  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  ;  the  maiden  who  was  stolen  or  inveigled 
from  her  Saxon  home  by  a  Norman  lover,  was  almost  ever  fearfully 
avenged.  But  she  who  voluntarily  shared  a  Norman  hearth  or  a  Norman 
couch,  was  held  "niddering,"  or  worthless,  and  her  name  was  blotted  out 
from  her  own  home  book. 

Patient  almost  to  meanness — silent  even  to  sullenness — but  resolved 
even  to  obstinacy,  the  Englishman  appeared  to  feel  in  the  night  of  his 
despair  some  deep  foieboding  of  the  magnificent  destiny  that  awaited 
his  progeny.  He  was  a  slave  in  suffering,  but  his  aspirations  were  those 
of  the  free.  He  ^^  as  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  yet  he 
preserved  all  his  national  characteristics  as  if  he  still  ruled  in  the  land  of 
his^  fathers.  He  received  his  orders  in  a  language  which  was  not  his, 
while,  in  his  secret  chamber,  he  taught  his  children  to  pray  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  of  Liberty,— aye,  and  to  pray  with  hope,  too— 
in  the  tongue  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

But  though  so  many  were  enslaved — though  so  many  submitted  to  bide 
their  time — though  so  many  wore  with  apparent  reconcilement  the  yoke 
of  their  foreign  masters — even  from  the  very  first  there  were  a  few  fierce 
and  fiery  spirits  who  defied  their  victors,  and  preserved  their  freedom 
untarnished  in  the  wild  forests,  which  then  covered  much  of  the  island. 
"  Under  the  Green  Wood  Tree  "  lodged  many  a  gallant  heart,  that  could 
not,  and  would  not,  bear  the  outward  constraint  of  his  fellows, — sometimes 
wandering  alone— springing  like  a  wild  beast  upon  his  foe  for  the  spoil, 
and  then  silently  flying  to  his  lair — and  sometimes  banded  in  such 
numbers  as  to  defy  even  Norman  Barons  and  their  men-at-arms — scofling 
at  regal  mandates— evading  or  overpowering  pursuers, — these  brave 
outlaws  still  could  boast,  that  in  their  native  land  they  paid  no  allegiance 
to  an  alien  tyrant :  and  it  was  not  till  fairer  usage  was  found  for  Saxon 
men,  and  brighter  hours  dawned  on  Saxon  prospects,  that  the  freebooters 
gave  up  their  woodland  home,  and  became  peaceable  and  submissive 
subjects. 

But  it  was  in  the  Church  of  Christ  that  the  Saxon  influence  had  been 
most  firmly  fixed,  and  in  spite  of  unexampled  oppression,  it  was  in  that 
Church  it  was  most  securely  preserved.  The  English  was  an  eminently 
pious  race.^  I  speak  with  the  broad  views  of  philosophy,  and  refer  not  to 
sects  or  schisms,  the  English  was  an  eminently  pious  race.  A  comparatively 
small  proprietor  of  land  thought  it  necessary  to  build  and  endow  a  Church, 
and  from  the  Kings,  down  to  the  least  Thanes,  the  custom  of  founding 
religious  houses  obtained  universally.  The  provision  for  education,  made 
by  our  glorious  Alfred,  had  thrown  the  doors  of  the  monasteries  open  to 
the  poorest  of  his  subjects.    The  intelligent  son  of  the  Freeman,  if  he 
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sought  the  quiet  of  the  cloister,  received  such  teaching  as  neither  the  Earl 
nor  the  Thane  could  boast  of:  and  these  men  when  ordained  to  the  priestly- 
office,  had  all  their  sympathies  awakened  for  that  great  class  to  which  they 
themselves  belonged.  The  Abbot  of  the  wealthy  monastery  was  chosen 
hy  his  fellows  for  his  learning  or  his  ability,  and  thus  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Saxon  Church  were  truly  of  and  for  the  people.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Conqueror,  vicious  as  it  was,  could  not  sweep  those  valuable  institu- 
tions from  the  face  of  the  land.  It  did  all  it  possibly  could  do,  it  placed 
the  best  appointments  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  who  too  often  had  no 
other  recommendation  than  being  the  satellites  of  a  Norman  Baron,  but 
the  cells  were  still  filled  with  Saxons,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  renewed 
their  tenants  from  the  subjugated  family.  There  is  plenty  of  contemporary 
evidence  to  prove  the  fact,  that  these  priests  of  God  laboured  painfully 
amono;  their  neighbours  ;  and  even  when  owning  the  sway  of  a  French 
Abbot,  were  bestowing  all  their  heart's  best  feelings  on  their  English 
fellows.  The  lessons  of  Christianity — patient  endurance  of  wrong — 
unresisting  submission  to  authority — with  unblenching  faith  and  unclouded 
hope — were  lessons  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  Saxon  temperament.  The 
tonsured  monk  who  brought  to  the  miserable  cabin  of  the  sick  or  dying 
the  free  alms  of  his  monastery,  brought  also  a  greater  and  loftier  bond— 
the  lesson  of  mercy  and  the  promises  of  hope,  in  the  language  held  more 
dear,  because  it  was  under  the  ban  of  authority. 

Nor  was  this  all — the  English  student  in  his  cell  exercised  his  faculties 
in  recording  the  events  of  his  day — in  translating  the  holy  lessons  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  or  in  perpetuating  his  own  original  thoughts  by  inscribing 
the  vellum  with  the  dear  words  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  thus  formed  that 
connecting  link — faint  but  distinct — between  the  literatures  of  severed 
ages.  As  successive  years  rolled  by,  the  English  monk  gradually  recovered 
his  lost  inheritance.  *  Learning  and  wisdom,  even  under  the  Saxon  frock, 
resumed  their  proper  position,  not  only  in  the  cloister,  but  in  the  church, 
until  at  last,  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a  Saxon  priest  became 
again  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  English  church. 

The  splendid  history  of  Thomas  !  Becket  would  furnish  a  theme  for  a 
longer  page  than  I  have  allotted  to  my  larger  subject,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  summarily  dismissed  ;  but  I  cannot  pass  the  mention  of  his  name 
without  stating  my  own  feeling,  that,  spite  of  some  weakness,  and  perhaps 
some  wickedness,  that  belonged  more  to  his  age  than  to  himself,  the  Saxon 
St.  Thomas  was  not  only  a  martyr  but  a  hero. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  mere  sketch  to  deal  in  details  :  I  would  fain 
illustrate  my  subject  by  specimens  of  Saxon  laws,  of  Saxon  customs,  of 
Saxon  feelings,  and  of  Saxon  language,  which  endured  through  the  dismal 
period  to  which  my  history  refers,  and  which,  like  the  native  plants  of  our 
own  northern  climate,  preserved  life  and  energy  under  the  most  violent  of 
storms,  and  the  most  prolonged  period  of  intense  cold.  A  thousand  winds 
sweep  over  the  pines  of  the  Alpine  regions,  and  the  heavy  snow-drift 
hides  them  even  from  the  light  of  Heaven  through  the  long  and  dreary 
winter,  but  the  earliest  and  faintest  sunbeam  that  displays  their  eternal 
verdure,  developes  also  the  innate  and  permanent  principle  of  vitality 
that  natural  circumstances  check,  but  nothing  ever  quells. 

One  important  portion  of  my  proposed  subject  slips  absolutely  from 
my  grasp.  The  language  which  I  wished  to  trace  from  its  genuine  Teutonic 
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simplicity  to  its  present  versatile  capabilities  must  remain  without  illus- 
tration from  me  until  some  other  favourable  opportunity  occurs.  One 
remarkable  fact  is,  that  while  our  present  English  tongue  owes  much  in 
the  way  of  embellishment  to  the  French,  and  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  Normans,  yet  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  English  since  the 
conquest  have  no  trace  whatever  of  Norman  engraftings  :  all  those  words 
which  we  now  use  and  which  boast  a  Norman-French  origin,  were  adopted 
at  a  much  later  period,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  English  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries  hated  every  trace  of  the  Norman  tongue  as  zealously 
as  they  hated  their  Norman  tyrants. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  days  of  King  John  to  complete  the  re-assertion 
of  Saxon  influence.  That  insane  monarch's  quarrels  with  his  barons 
loosened  many  links  that  bound  the  Normans  to  England,  and  the  sub- 
sequent loss  of  his  French  territory  compelled  many  of  his  chiefs  to 
choose  between  their  island  and  continental  possessions,  and  abandon  one 
or  the  other.  From  that  period  to  this  day  the  history  is  written  in  words 
of  light,  and  is  easy  to  trace  ;  but  the  period  to  which  my  imperfect  sketch 
refers,  requires  more  elucidation,  and  though  the  history  of  the  time  is  but 
a  barren  soil,  the  products  are  so  important  and  so  valuable  that  I  trust 
that  some  true-hearted  Saxons  will  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  and 
work  with  more  skill  and  zeal  than  I  possess  the  long  neglected  fallow — 

For  the  result  is  truly  Glorious  ! 

We  have  looked  upon  the  little  cloud  that  arose  from  the  sea,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  ;  turn  we  now  to  the  heavens,  and  we  perceive  the 
fertilizing  influence  spread  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon.  God  has  given 
to  the  Saxon  the  world  in  perpetuity.  The  little  island  which  Rome  in 
its  greatness  failed  to  civilize,  and  which  Rome  in  its  decline  cowardly 
abandoned,  now  holds  a  sceptre  to  which  all  refined  Europe  bows. 
Across  the  wide  and  strange  Atlantic  stretches  from  the  hyperborean 
regions  to  the  equator  a  monster  continent  that  speaks  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue,  that  uses  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  customs,  and  that  carries 
even  to  excess  the  Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
In  rich  and  refined  Asia  the  Anglo-Saxon  rules  half  the  wide  space 
between  tlie  confluent  seas.  In  Africa,  neither  the  arid  desert  nor  the 
tangled  jungle  bars  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonization.  And  in 
that  new  and  paradoxical  world  which  is  our  antipodes,  there  glows  a 
nucleus  from  which  must  necessarily  diverge  a  superb  radiation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  refinement  and  prosperity. 

The  Norman  language,  as  far  as  it  was  distinguished  from  its  parent 
French,  has  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  Norman  feudalism 
has  left  but  a  few  egregious  exceptions  to  the  rapid  advance  of  society, 
and  Norman  laws  have  scarcely  a  memorial  to  mark  the  spot  of  their 
sepulture.  While  Saxon  energy  and  Saxon  self-government,  and  Saxon 
laws  and  Saxon  customs  have  grafted  upon  themselves  all  that  was  best 
and  brightest  of  Norman  chivalry  and  Norman  honour,  and  Norman 
devotedness,  and  have  spread  their  records,  their  history,  their  philosophy, 
and  their  passion,  in  their  own  rich  and  gushing  Saxon  phraseology, 
wherever  the  winds  of  heaven  blow,  or  wherever  God's  sun  shines. 
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The  opening  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  next  to  that  of  Parliament,  is 
the  most  important  event  of  the  commencing  London  fashionable  season. 
The  higher,  and  indeed  all  the  more  civilized  classes  of  the  community 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  opera,  which  stands  its  ground  despite  of 
the  troubles  and  turmoils  of  state  affairs.  Its  cosmopolite  reputation 
and  popularity  seem  to  have  suffered  nothing  from  the  political  convul- 
sions that  so  recently  shook  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Music 
still  exercises  its  charms  over  all,  and  the  representation  of  the  lyric 
drama  has  continued  its  course  peacefully  amid  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
uproar  of  multitudes  revolting.  Unshaken  therefore  and  untarnished  abroad, 
the  opera  comes  with  its  usual  fascinations  to  our  tranquil  shores.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  has  never  opened  under  better  auspices.  Jenny  Lind,  it  is 
true,  is  away,  yet  for  the  interests  of  the  general  performances  of  the  lyric 
stage,  her  temporary  absence  may  not  altogether  be  without  its  utility.  Dur- 
ing her  brilliant  engagements,  her  attraction  was  supreme.  All  interest  was 
centered  inher — all  attention  was  fixed  uponher.  Vain  was  it  for  other  perfor- 
mers to  exhibit  their  respective  excellence — vain  were  the  charms  of  scenic 
display — vain  almost  the  efforts  of  the  orchestra.  The  opera  was  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Jenny  Lind  alone.  As  with  the  sun,  no  other  luminary  could 
shine  within  her  influence.  Her  secession  for  a  time,  therefore,  gives 
opportunity  and  latitude  to  the  fine  vocal  and  histrionic  ability  of  others. 
The  opera  now  opens  with  quite  a  galaxy  of  talent.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  this  great  theatre,  there  are  powers  and  efforts  displayed  which 
must  carry  success  with  all  who  own  the  charm  of  the  musical  drama.  In 
mentioning  the  present  performers,  due  precedence  must  be  given  to 
Signora  Parodi,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Pasta.  Upon  her,  Pasta's 
mantle  has  most  gracefully  fallen.  Signora  Parodi  is  steadily  and  surely 
advancing  to  absolute  supremacy  as  a  prima  donna.  As  actress  she 
is  already  unrivalled,  and  in  her  vocal  powers  there  is  so  marked  an  im- 
provement this  season,  as  to  give  promise  also  of  perfection  there.  Sig- 
nora Parodi  has,  since  the  opening  of  the  opera,  appeared  as  Medea,  that 
splendid  character  of  Pasta's,  and,  as  the  warlike  heroine  in  "  Nino,"  and 
the  loving  bride  of  the  doomed  Ernani.  In  each  of  these  varied  imper- 
sonations her  acting  and  her  singing  were  delightful.  She  so  won  upon 
the  public,  that  her  performances,  just  prior  to  Easter,  became  complete 
ovations.  To  the  interests  of  the  opera,  this,  in  every  sense,  is  most 
satisfactory,  for  while  Jenny  Lind  and  Sontag  come  now  and  then  to 
enchant  the  world  with  their  peculiar  excellence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  artists  should  be  permanently  engaged,  able  at  all  times  to 
impersonate  with  full  power  and  dignity  the  gorgeous  heroines  of  the 
musical  stage. 

Sims  Ileeves,  one  of  the  first  tenors  in  Europe,  has  here  made  a  debut 
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full  of  promise  in  Ernani,  His  reception  was  most  flattering,  and  Lis 
success  most  evident  and  unequivocal.  Signor  Lorenzo  is  a  fine  baritone 
singer,  and  an  actor  of  much  spirit  and  vigour.  Calzolari  and  Belletti 
are  already  acknowledged  and  deserving  favourites  :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
their  merit  is  unabated.  With  such  a  dramatic  company,  and  with  the 
addition  of  Sontag,  who  is  to  arrive  after  Easter,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
may  be  truly  held  to  be  as  mighty  as  ever. 

The  Ballet,  which  suffered  so  much  by  the  intense  attraction  of  Jenny 
Lind,  is  strong  in  hope  of  a  restoration  of  its  former  fascination. 
Carlotta  Grisi  and  Marie  Taglioni,  and  a  Mile.  Ferraris,  a  splendid 
artiste,  are  the  chief  danseuses.  The  ballet  already  produced  is  called 
"  Les  Metamorphoses,"  and  is  a  very  brilliant  affair.  We  borrow  its 
plot  and  description  from  a  contemporary  report. 

"  This  ballet  is  founded  upon  one  of  those  old  Teutonic  legends 
that  seem  a  natural  growth  of  the  picturesque  '  Fatherland,'  and 
of  the  peculiar  mystic  and  dreamy  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  Karl,  a 
student  and  an  enthusiast,  has  made  himself  an  abode  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg.  He  divides  his  time  between  love  and  study 
— his  betrothed,  Ida,  and  learning — each  with  him  is  equally  a  passion. 
Not  satisfied  with  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  he  has  passed  the  bounds 
of  hallowed  knowledge,  and  has  endeavoured  to  dive  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  shadowless  beings  of  perdition.  One  of  those  good-humoured  elfs, 
or  sprites,  who  mix  invisible  in  the  haunts  of  men  and  laugh  at  their 
follies,  discovers  the  peculiar  tendency  of  Karl's  mind,  and  determines  to 
disgust  him  of  the  dangerous  pursuit  by  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
evils  of  magic  power.  Assuming  every  shape  in  turn,  he  makes  the 
student  fall  in  love  with  him  in  the  form  of  a  lady  ;  he  renders  him  furious 
from  jealousy  by  making  love  to  his  betrothed  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
and  gallant  officer,  &c. ;  and  thus,  thanks  to  a  little  wholesome  mischief, 
Karl  is  corrected,  and  becomes  wise  and  happy  at  last." 

In  this  work  there  is  a  great  deal  of  originality  and  character.  The  sprite 
who  voluntarily  undergoes  the  several  metamorphoses  is  Mademoiselle 
Carlotta  Grisi,  the  most  poetical  of  danseuses,  and  the  variety  of  personages 
she  has^  to  assume  calls  out  to  an  extraordinary  degree  her  talent  for 
histrionic  dancing.  As  a  rustic  coquette,  in  which  shape  she  first  attacks 
the  student  (M.  Paul  Taglioni),  she  displays  so  much  abandon  as  to  render 
a  very  simple  pas  one  of  the  most  piquant  exhibitions  imaginable.  Nor  is 
the  ballet  confined  to  the  display  of  a  single  dancer.  A  very  effective  use 
is  made  of  the  coryphees  and  the  corps,  and  the  groups  and  dances  in  which 
they  appear  are  new  and  striking.  In  the  first  tableau,  representing  the 
student's  study,  there  are  several  clever  contrivances  to  represent  spiritual 
exits  and  entrances,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  party  of  goblins  from 
various  articles  of  furniture  is  most  ingeniously  managed.  The  other 
tableau  representing  a  bal  masque  in  the  open  air,  is  most  brilliantly  lit  up 
with  gas,  and  the  costumes  introduced  are  as  fantastic  as  any  of  Gavarni's 
reminiscences.  A  whole  party  of  juveniles  dressed  in  front  as  rustics, 
and  at  the  back  as  courtiers,  produced  much  mirth  by  their  Janus-like 
eyoluUons,  though  this  mode  of  dressing  has  been  adopted  on  former  occa- 
sions. Taking  it  as  a  whole,  this  ballet  is  just  one  of  those  things  which 
seem  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day,  being  neither  quite  a  ballet  nor  quite  a 
divertissement. 
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Such  are  the  opening  attractions  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatie,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  increase  after  Easter,  when  this  magazine  will  return  with  interest 
to  the  subject.  In  general  we  are  disinclined  to  theatrical  matters,  but  we 
readily  make  exceptions  with  regard  to  the  Opera  and  to  the  French  Theatre 
of  late  so  excellent  and  so  fashionable ;  we  do  so  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  these  places  of  amusement  are  so  connected  with  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  those  with  whom  this  journal  mainly  finds  favour,  that  we  could  not 
well  avoid  giving  now  and  then  notices  of  them.  Would  that  the  English 
stage  could  rise  to  the  same  perfection  and  the  same  repute  as  these 
foreign  theatres!  But,  alas  !  the  finer  attractions  of  our  drama  are  little 
cared  for,  and  those  performers  who  could  give  life  and  soul  to  the  effusions 
of  ancient  and  actual  genius,  are  neglected  and  disheartened.  It  is  indeed 
a  pity  to  see  such  artists  as  the  classic  VandenhofF,  and  that  modern  Miss 
O'Neil,  Laura  Addison,  vainly  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  public  to  a 
sense  of  their  merit.  But  enough,  the  subject  i«  a  painful  one,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  severely.  We  would  only  view  the  sunny  side,  and 
therefore  must  we  confine  our  report  at  present  to  the  great  success  of 
the  foreign  stage  lyric  and  dramatic. 


LINES  SUGGESTED  UPON  VISITING  OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH'S  TOMB  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY, 

As  Erin's  daughter,  here  my  wand'ring  eyes, 
Would  seek  where  Auburn's  simple  poet  lies, 
He  who  first  taught  my  heart  then  warm  and  young, 
To  seek  a  charm  for  care  in  Poet's  song ; 
For  care  even  then  was  mine,  but  classic  page 
Could  blunt  its  stings,  and  e'en  its  wounds  assuage  ; 
Full  oft  I  blest  the  hour,  when  first  I  sought, 
So  sweet  a  spell  against  intrusive  thought ; 
And  blest  the  Poet  too,  whose  varying  art, 
Infomied  the  mind,  while  it  enlarged  the  heart ; 
Who  wrote  of  nature,  England,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
But  charmed  us  most  describing  scenes  at  home  ; 
For  who  could  envy  Kings  their  regal  pride, 
When  seated  by  hLs  Vicar's  fireside  ; 
While  every  feeling  but  delight  was  still, 
When  seated  by  his  brook  and  busy  mill. 
Bard  of  my  youth,  I  sorrow  that  thy  tomb. 
In  stranger  land  should  find  its  narrow  room  ! 
Yet  boastful  Erin  claims  her  meed  of  pride, 
She  gave  him  birth — with  Britain's  sons  he  died ! 

Mrs.  Somers. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 
CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  IX. — The  Jealousy  of  Roger  Lowen. 

This  gentleman,  whose  strange  and  unmeaning  jealousy  brought  him  to  • 
the  scaffold,  was  a  person  of  some  official  rank  in  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Queen  Anne.  He  was  a  native  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1667,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Lutherean 
religion.  His  father  being  huntsman  to  the  Duke  of  Zell,  that  prince  sent 
young  Lowen  into  France,  to  obtain  the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman, 
and  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  became  one  of  the  pages  under  the 
duke's  master  of  the  horse. 

Lowen  coming  over  to  England  when  he  was  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  (the  same  duke  about  whom  more 
will  be  said  in  the  trial  that  follows  this)  patronized  him,  and 
procured  him  a  place.  Having  thus  a  settlement,  he  married  a  young 
English  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  an  affectionate  manner  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  in  the  year  1 697,  on  his  going  abroad  to  attend 
Kincp  William  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  he  left  Mrs  Lowen  with  her 
cousin,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  of  Turnham  Green. 

When  Lowen  returned  from  Holland,  he  became,  without  apparently 
the  slightest  reason,  extremely  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  he  pretended  to 
have  received  incontestible  proof  of  her  guilt  with  her  cousin's  husband, 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

This  led  to  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing trial.  Roger  Lowen  was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  20th  Sept., 
1706,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  of  Acton.  He  pleaded^  not 
guilty,  and  being  a  foreigner,  was  allowed  a  party-jury,  and  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  the  jury  through  an  interpreter. 

The  following  evidence  was  adduced  : — - 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  deposed,  that  Mrs.  Lowen,  the 
prisoner's  wife,  was  her  cousin,  and  had  sent  to  her  the  night  before  the 
murder  was  committed,  desiring  to  speak  with  her  ;  that  accordingly, 
about  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  she  went,  and  about  an  hour  after, 
her  husband  (the  deceased),  as  he  was  riding  to  Acton  about  some  business, 
called  upon  her  at  Mr.  Lowen's  house  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Lowen  invited 
her  husband  to  dine  with  him  ;  her  husband  said  he  must  first  go  to 
Acton,  then  home,  put  up  his  horse,  and  then  walk  back  thither  :  that,  in 
his  absence,  Mr.  Lowen  expressed  himself  with  much  uneasiness  for  fear 
her  husband  should  not  come  ;  upon  which  she  told  him  he  would  cer-  i 
tainly  come  according  to  his  promise,  if  it  did  not  rain  much.  Accordingly,  | 
soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  her  husband  came  and  was  introduced  in  the 
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parlour  by  Mr.  Lowen,  with  tlae  greatest  seeming  civility,  where  her  hus- 
band set  down  his  sword  and  cane  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ;  and  dinner 
not  being  ready,  he  gave  them  an  invitation  to  walk  into  the  garden,  to 
see  his  plants  :  that,  having  walked  about  half  an  hour,  they  went  back 
into  the  house,  and  Mr.  Lowen  spoke  to  his  wife  concerning  dinner. 
When  the  prisoner,  deceased,  and  herself,  went  into  the  parlour,  Mr. 
Lowen  took  her  husband's  sword,  and  drew  it  out  a  little  way,  and  praised 
it,  and  asked  who  was  his  cutler,  by  which  she  imagined  he  wanted  to  buy 
a  new  one  ;  that  her  husband  not  suspecting  any  thing,  there  not  being 
the  least  sign  of  anger  in  the  prisoner,  nor  ever  any  difference  between 
them,  stood  looking  up  the  causey  with  his  hands  behind,  when  Mr. 
Lowen,  on  a  sudden,  drew  the  sword  quite  out  of  the  scabbard,  and 
stamping  with  his  foot,  ran  the  sword  into  her  husband's  body,  just  upon 
the  right  pap.  She  immediately  cried  out  murder,  caught  hold  of  the 
sword  to  disengage  it  from  her  husband's  body,  and,  struggling  with  Mr. 
Lowen,  got  it  out ;  but  he  drew  it  through  her  hands,  cutting  her  finger 
to  the  bone,  and  gave  hsr  husband  another  stab  in  the  arm  :  that  her 
husband,  casting  up  his  eyes  went  towards  the  door,  to  lean  upon  a  rail  ; 
she  folIowiniT  him,  crying  out  Murder,  saying  speak  to  me,  my  dear ;  he 
only  held  up  his  hands,  but  could  not  speak  ;  she,  with  some  help,  got 
him*^  into  the  house,  where,  having  fetched  two  groans,  he  immediately 
expired  :  that,  in  the  interim,  Justice  Hawlly  accidentally  coming  by,  she 
informed  him  of  the  fact,  saying,  that  a  villain  had  murdered  her  husband. 

Justice  Hawlly  and  other  evidences  deposed,  that  the  prisoner  being 
examined  owned  the  fact,  and  that  he  designed  to  have  done  it  before,  and 
that  all  the  concern  he  then  had  was,  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  not  killed 
him.  The  reason  he  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  deceased  had  been  too 
friendly  with  his  wife,  and  had  often  trod  upon  his  corns,  giving  him  no 
other  satisfaction  than  begging  pardon  for  it ;  that  he  had  been  informed, 
that,  in  his  absence,  his  wife  lived  in  great  splendor,  kept  a  great  equipage, 
coach,  chariot,  and  footman,  which  was  deposed  to  be  all  false. 

The  prisoner  in  his  defence  said,  that  when  he  went  from  England, 
which  was  about  nine  years  before,  he  had  solicited  his  wife  to  go  with  him, 
which  she  refused,  and  that  he  came  to  fetch  her;  that  Ki.  Lloyd  had 
called  him  several  names  (but  could  not  tell  what  they  were),  and  had 
often  trod  upon  his  corns.  He  produced  some  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  excuse  the  fact,  by  saying,  that  distraction  had  been  incident  to  his 
family,  and  that  they  had  often  observed  him  to  be  much  discontented. 
But  the  jury  disregarding  these  allegations,  found  him  guilty  of  wilful 
MURDER  ;  and  he  received  sentence  of  death  accordingly. 

After  his  conviction,  Lowen  readily  confessed  his  crime  ;  he  had,  for 
long  time  before,  designed  to  kill  Mr.  Lloyd ;  but,  before  his  trial, 
and  even  some  time  after  it,  he  seemed  to  doubt  very  much  of 
that  gentleman's  death,  saying,  it  was  impossible  he  should  have  died  of 
the  wounds  he  gave  him.  But  when  he  was  at  last  convinced  that^  the 
gentleman  was  really  dead,  he  then  appeared  sensible  he  had  committed 
a  base  and  heinous  murder,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  for  it. 

After  his  condemnation,  he  seemed  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  his  de- 
votion, in  which  he  was  directed  by  two  clergymen. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  a  friend,  containing 
his  last  speech  to  the  world,  in  German  ;  the  translation  of  which  was 
as  follows  : — 
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It  is  already  known  to  the  world  for  what  reason  I  am  now  brought 
to  this  place,  and  am  to  suffer  this  shameful  death,  viz.,  for  my  having 
shed  innocent  blood.  I  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  confess  my  fault,  and 
rest  satisfied  in  the  just  sentence  passed  upon  me,  it  being  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  command  of  God,  *  That  whoever  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  God  made  man  after 
his  own  image.'  I  was  born  of  honest  parents,  my  father  was  an  English- 
man, and  my  mother  a  native  of  Germany.  I  was  educated  from  my 
youth  in  the  Protestant  religion.  I  declare  before  God  and  man,  that  I 
always  had  an  aversion  to  actions  of  this  kind,  and  have  taken  great  care 
in  all  the  course  of  my  life,  to  avoid  them  ;  and  though  I  often  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  away  the  life  of  my  adversaries  in  ungodly  duels 
and  quarrels,  yet  I  take  God  to  witness,  as  a  dying  man,  I  never  was 
guilty  of  any  murder  before  this,  for  which  I  justly  suffer.  I  am  there- 
fore the  more  grieved  now,  that  I  have  been  moved  to  so  great  a  passion, 
as  to  study  revenge,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  and  sinful  jealousy, 
which  made  me  think  (as  I  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Crusras)Jthat  my  wife 
was  married  in  my  absence  with  the  deceased.  This  is  the  unhappy  thing 
that  brought  me  to  the  commission  of  this  horrid  sin,  which  I  heartily 
bewail  with  tears,  and  I  do  submit  to  my  just  punishment,  I  am  deeply 
sensible  how  greatly  I  have  offended  Almighty  God,  and  therefore 
humbly  implore  his  pardon  and  forgiveness,  and  that  my  sinful  soul 
may  be  washed  from  my  sins  in  the  precious  blood  shed  by  my 
Redeemer,  which  speaks  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel ;  and 
having  the  promises  from  the  word  of  God,  and  his  own  oath,  that,  when- 
ever a  sinner  truly  repents,  and  turns  to  him,  he  is  willing  to  receive  and 
forgive  him,  herein  is  the  only  hope  and  comfort  of  my  departing.  I  like- 
wise most  humbly  beg  the  pardon  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen 
Anne  ;  (whom  God  bless),  and  I  publicly  ask  pardon  of  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  I  have  done  already,  by  a  letter  which  I  have  left 
unsealed  with  Mr.  Rup,  minister  of  the  Savoy,  &c.,  to  send  it  to  her, 
hoping  she  will,  as  a  Christian,  forgive  me,  as  we  ail  hope  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness  from  God,  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  In  like  manner,  I 
ask  pardon  of  my  dear  wife,  who  has  been  many  ways  injured  by  this  sad 
occasion  ;  and  I  sincerely  declare,  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  her  inno- 
cence, and  that  I  was  jealous  without  a  cause  ;  and  I  do  not  in  any 
respect  ascribe  to  her  the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  I  truly  love  her,  and 
assure  the  world,  that  I  have  never  been  married  to  any  other  woman  ; 
and  I  pray  heartily  for  her  prosperity  and  happiness,  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Lastly,  1  desire  all  good  people,  for  God's  sake,  earnestly  to  pray 
for  the  salvation  of  my  poor  soul ;  and  I  exhort  all  to  take  warning  by 
my  sad  misfortunes,  that  they  would  not  give  way  to  jealousy,  anger,  re- 
venge, or  such  like  passions  ;  but  resist  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh,  with  constant  and  devout  prayers  to  God,  and  forgive 
their  enemies,  and  pray  for  them.  All  which  I  heartily  and  sincerely  do, 
as  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  for  Christ's  sake." 

After  Mr.  Lowen  had  written  this,  he  had  the  consolation  to  receive  an 
answer  to  the  letter  he  mentioned,  in  which,  Mrs.  Lloyd  said  '  That  she 
forgave  him,  and  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  him  also,  and  have  mercy 
upon  his  soul.' 
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j^T^,^  X. — The  Marquis  Paleotti's  Crime. 


Ferdinando,  Marquis  di  Paleotti,  in  Bologna,  was  the  representative  of 
a  very  ancient  and  eminent  Italian  family.    He  was  also  connected  by 
birth  and  alliance  with  two  noble  English  houses     Through  his  mother 
he  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  fainous  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     His  sister  was 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  Charles  Talbot  twe  fth  Earl  and 
only  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.    The  Duke  after  he  had  left  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  joined  the  whig  party,  and  had  risen  to  high  honours  under 
William  III.,  went,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  travel  abroad  m  1700. 
While  at  Rome,  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
house  of  the  Princess  Carpigni,  and  he  there  met  and  fell  m  love  with  Adel- 
hida,  dauahter  of  the  Marquis  di  Paleotti,  and  then  the  widow  of  a  Swedish 
count     This  lady,  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  subject  of  this  trial,  was 
married  to  the  Duke  at  Augsburgh,  in  Germany,  where  she  made  an 
abiuration  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  whither  she  had  followed  her  noble 
lover  that  the  nuptials  might  be  celebrated  in  a  Protestant  country  Alter 
themariiage,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  came  to  reside  m  England,  ller 
brother,  the  Marquis  di  Paleotti,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  resigned  his 
Colonelcy  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  came  to  this  country  to  visit  his 
sister     Here  he  unfortunately  entered  into  a  course  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation;  he  was  attached  to  gaming,  and  he  soon  ran  in  debt  for  consider- 
able sums.    His  sister  paid  his  debts  for  some  time,  till  she  found  it  a  bur- 
thensome  and  endless  task.    Though  she  at  last  declined  to  assist  him  he 
continued  his  former  life  till  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt ;  but  his  sister 
privately  procured  his  liberty,  and  he  was  discharged  without  knowing 
who  had  conferred  the  favour  on  him. 

After  his  enlargement,  he  continued  his  vicious  habits,  and  being  one 
day  walkincT  in  the  street,  he  directed  his  servant,  an  Italian,  to  go  and 
borrow  some  money.  The  servant  having  met  with  frequent  denials, 
declined  going  ;  on  which  the  Marquis  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot  This  happened  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  s 
brother  in-law,  the  Duke.    Paleotti  being  instantly   apprehended  was 

committed  to  Newgate.  -,  -d  -i      ^  fi,« 

He  was  tried  on  the  11th  of  Feb.  1718,  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the 
murder  of  his  servant  John  Niccolo,  otherwise  John  the  Italian,  ihe 
main  evidence  was  as  follows  : —  ,   /^.x    -on    •  \ 

John  Johnson  deposed,  that  being  at  his  master's  (Mr.  Bellasis)  door 
in  Lisle,  street,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  saw  the  marquis 
and  the  deceased  pass  by,  and  heard  Niccolo  say,  tons  ^ejoz^r^,  and  having 
passed  him,  he  perceived  the  prisoner  pursue  the  deceased  v^ith  something 
in  his  hand  held  up,  and  heard  Niccolo  cry  out,  garde,  garde  garde,  near 
ten  times,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  a  post,  and  the  marquis  walked  on  with 
somethina:  under  his  arm,  but  whether  stick  or  sword  he  could  not  say 
positively,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  a  sword  ;  and  the  marquis  being  gone 
past  him!  Niccolo  never  spoke  more,  but  fell  to  the  ground:  then  that 
the  marquis  took  to  his  heels  and  made  up  Gerrard- street,  upon  which 
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he  and  Thomas  Corbridge,  who  came  upon  the  outcry,  examined  the 
street,  and  were  positive  that  there  was  no  person  in  the  street  at  that 
time  but  the  marquis  and  Niccolo,  and  himself  knocking  at  his  master's 
door  ;  and  that  there  being  some  lights  reflecting,  and  himself  in  the  dark, 
he  had  so  perfect  a  view  of  the  marquis's  face,  that  he  was  sure  he  was 
the  very  same  person,  and  swore  positively  to  it.  He  added  likewise, 
that  as  well  as  he  could  then  distinguish,  he  had  on  a  red  coat. 

The  next  evidence  was  Thomas  Corbridge,  who  deposed,  that  as  he  was 
knocking  at  a  door  in  Leicester-street,  he  heard  an  outcry,  which  he  took 
to  be  murder  ;  and  running  to  Lisle-street,  he  saw  a  person  of  the  same 
stature  of  the  marquis  pass  by  him,  but  he  could  not  swear  to  his  face, 
but  by  the  stature  and  make  of  his  body  (which  was  pretty  remarkable] 
he  being  a  tall  man),  he  did  verily  believe  it  was  the  marquis  ;  that  seeing 
the  man  dead,  they  looked  and  saw  no  person  in  the  street  at  that  time 
but  the  marquis,  the  deceased,  and  themselves. 

Benjamin  Forster  deposed,  that  he  hearing  an  outcry  as  he  was  at 
home  in  Lisle-street,  ran  out,  and  that  there  was  no  person  to  be  seen  in 
the  street,  but  a  gentleman  who  came  down  the  street,  keeping  the  coach- 
way  who  had  either  a  sword  or  stick  under  his  left  arm,  and  his  right 
hand  upon  it,  and  was  in  red  clothes  ;  and  that  as  he  passed  along  hasSly 
he  turned  back  several  times,  looking  behind  him  as  it  were,  to  see  if  any  person 
followed  him,  and  turned  up  Gerrard-street ;  that  by  his  stature  and  shape 
he  verily  believed  the  marquis  to  be  the  person  ;  that  then  he  and  another 
steppmg  to  the  deceased  found  him  dead,  and  opened  him  to  find  his 
wounds  ;  and  examining  his  pockets  they  found  some  papers,  by  which 
they  discovered  he  belonged  to  the  Marquis  Paleotti. 

William  Spicer  deposed,  that  he  living  at  St.  James's  kept  a  cutler's 
shop,  and  that  the  marquis  had  for  some  time  been  his  lodger,  and  that  he 
was  always  wont  to  come  home  pretty  late,  and  have  a  supper  and  much 
attendance,  his  room  illuminated,  and  a  fire  in  it ;  but  that  night  he  did 
not  see  him  come  in ;  but  was  told  by  the  maid,  who  went  up  stairs  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  that  the  marquis  was  in  bed,  though  no 
person  in  the  house  knew  he  was  at  home. 

Mr.  Spicer  deposed,  that  the  next  morning  the  marquis  got  out  of  bed, 
and  knocking  he  went  up,  and  when  he  came,  he  asked  him  for  his  man 
Niccolo  ?  to  which  he  replied,  he  did  not  come  in  that  night ;  and  that 
just  about  that  time,  one  Mr.  Belin  came  and  told  the  marquis  that 
Niccolo  was  found  murdered  ;  upon  which  in  a  sort  of  a  hurry  of  mind, 
he  went  to  dress  him,  and  called  for  his  grey  clothes,  which  he  fetched 
him  ;  then  he  dressed  himself  and  went  out  ;  and,  as  it  appeared,  went  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's,  (very  probably  thinking  to  find  sanctuary  in  the 
bishop's  house,  as  in  a  church  or  cloister  in  some  Catholic  countries)  where 
It  IS  reported  he  behaved  himself  so  rudely,  making  a  sort  of  riot,  that  his 
sword  was  taken  from  him,  and  sent  to  Justice  Gore's ;  which  sword  was 
produced  m  court  by  John  Martin,  the  constable,  who  had  received  it  of 
Justice  Gore. 

The  marquis  when  he  came  to  make  his  defence,  having  an  interpreter 
allowed  him  (sworn  for  that  purpose),  declared  his  total  innocence  as  to 
the  murder  of  John  Niccolo,  saying,  he  had  no  ill-will  against  him,  nor 
had  any  cause  ;  and,  if  he  had,  he  had  another  way  of  punishing  him, 
which  was  by  martial  law,  he  being  his  servant,  and  a  soldier  of  his  own 
troop.    He  then  owned  they  did  go  out  together,  in  the  morning;  that 
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tVy  .ent  away  to  the  other  side  o.  t,  ,w^^^^^^^^  ^,^^1 

-t"?',  TltZZ:Zi  t  Xr7r..i  Nic^olo  wen^'along  with 
eight  o  clock ;  that  they  went  away    g  , 

of  his  own  persuasion  who  '"l^^'^' \7"  a  mourning  coach, 

het"wixr:L  rSn  ^^ocSlCi  March  17,  ^18,  where  he 

The  officers  of  justice  granted  his  extraordinary  request. 


Castle  Banks. 


In  the  Castle  Banks  lies  a  Bull's  hide  of  Gold, 

The  ahovedoggrell,  ^^^^^^  t^:^^^l^ 
to  Old  Mother  SMpton  the  Yorkshire  «tc^  t^^i^  eminence, 

with  nine  sons. 

« I  cannot  tell  wliat  the  truth  m  ay  be, 
I  say  the  tale  as't  was  said  to  me. 
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If  they  come,  they  come  not : 
If  they  come  not,  they  come. 

The  cattle  of  the  people  living  on  the  Border  turned  into  the  common 
pasture,  did  by  custom  use  to  return  to  their  home  at  night,  unless  inter- 
cepted by  the  free-booters  of  the  Scottish  Border.  If  therefore  these 
Borderers  came,  their  cattle  came  not:  if  they  came  not,  their  cattle  surely 
returned.  ^ 

In  reality  this  is  a  border  riddle. 


There  will  be  three  great  battles : 
One  at  Northumberland  Bridge, 
One  at  Cumberland  Bridge, 
And  the  other  south  side  of  Trent. 

Extracted  from  Nixon's  Cheshire  Prophecies 


Elishaw  and  Blakelaw. 

The  lang  gaunts  o'  Elishaw, 
Were  heard  in't  loans  o'  Blakelaw. 

Note.    The  two  places  are  many  miles  apart,  and  I  believe  that  thi: 
saying  will  have  reference  to  the  sighings  of  lovers  in  general, 
Gaunts.    Sighs  or  yawns. 

Loans.  The  place  where  cows  are  milked  in  a  common  pasture,  is  s( 
called  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Scotland. 


RoTHBURY.    The  Cheviots,  &c. 

Rothbury  for  Goat's  Milk, 

And  the  Cheviots  for  mutton  ; 
Cheswick  for  its  Cheese  and  Bread, 

And  Tynemouth  for  a  G-lutton. 

Rothbury  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  steep  and  rugged 
rocks,  which  extend  a  distance  of  four  miles  ;  among  those  craggy  cliffs 
a  number  of  goats  are  grazed,  to  supply  the  valetudinarians  who  resort 
thither  during  the  summer  season  with  goat's  milk  and  whey  ;  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  salubrious  air  of  the  place,  often  produces  wonderful 
effects  in  bracing  the  relaxed  tone  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  95,000  acres.  On  the 
Chevio  from  which  all  other  hills  in  that  extensive  range  take  their 
name,  is  a  large  Lough  which  is  often  frozen  at  Midsummer.  In  Kid- 
land  Lordship,  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  are  found  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection;  the  sweet  herbage  on  which  they  depasture  being  peculiarly 
favourable  for  feeding  and  breeding  these  useful  animals.  Here  they  are 
never  visited  with  the  rot,  or  subject  to  any  other  disease,  except  what  is 
termed  pining  ;  and  of  this  they  can  easily  be  cured  by  removing  for  a 
few  weeks,  those  which  are  affected,  to  a  soil  incumbent  on  freestone, 
which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ancient  celebrity  of  Cheswick  for  its  cheese  is  previously  verified. 
See  note  on  saying  relating  to  Rimside  Moor,  ante.  Note,  also  the 
peculiar  Northern-ism  in  this  line,  the  word  Cheese  prpcedir.g  that  of  Bread. 
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In  the  year  1195,  William  Pigun  who  wore  the  habit  of  a  monk,  yet 
still  was  not  one,  but  like  Lucifer  among  the  angels,  or  Judas  among  the 
Apostles,  was  a  most  wicked  hypocrite  among  religious  men.  This 
villain,  observing  that  the  common  seal  of  his  monastery  St.  Alban's,  was 
not  watched  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  found  an  opportunity  to  steal  it, 
and  committing  a  forgery  with  it,  was  banished  from  that  house  to  the 
cell  of  Thinemue,  there  to  do  perpetual  penance  for  his  crime.  Being 
implacable,  he  often  bitterly  cursed  the  abbot  who  sent  him  to  Tynemouth  ; 
but  all  his  curses  fell  upon  his  own  head  ;  for  falling  asleep  in  the  privy  after 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  he  never  waked  again  ;  and  the  monks 
who  were  in  the  cloister  and  dorture,  distinctly  heard  a  voice  crying  in 
the  most  vehement  manner,  "  Take  him,  Satan  !    Take  him,  Satan  I 

Brand. 


northumbeeland. 
"If  you  don't  like  it,  leave  it." 

A  saying  which  scarcely  requires  either  explanation  or  illustration. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  noble  spirit  of  independence  is  innate  in  almost 
every  native  of  the  county,  from  the  proudest  peer  down  to  the  poorest 
pleb. 


NORHAM. 

Proditor  ut  pereat,  pereat  cui  proditor  hostis, 
Invicta  infatis  arx  habet  ista  suis. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Lambe,  in  his  excellent  notes  on  the  ballad  of 
Flodden  Field,  gives  the  above  epigram,  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  on  the 
surrender  of  Norham  Castle,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  above  battle,  in 
which  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  is  charged  of  getting  possession  of 
the  castle  through  treachery.  The  two  last  lines  of  this  epigram,  which 
are  given  above,  appear  to  have  puzzled  Mr.  Lambe ;  he  says, — "I  take 
this  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  two  last  verses,  which  are  most  difficult: — 
'  It  was  fated  to  this  invincible  castle,  that  the  betrayer  of  it  should 
perish,  and  likewise  the  enemy  by  whom  this  traitor  was  executed.' " 

The  change  of  a  single  letter  explains  the  riddle.  For  'proditor,  read, 
meo  periculo,  prodi^wr,"  and  the  meaning  is  at  once  evident.  Thus,  in 
English : — 

"  It  is  fated  to  this  invincible  castle  that  the  betrayer  of  it  should  perish, 
and  likewise  the  enemy  to  whom  it  is  betrayed." — StepTien  Oliver^  the  Younger' 
Rambles  in  Northumberland,  p.  263. 

"  So  when  the  Scots  the  war  had  won, 
And  rifled  every  nook  and  place, 
The  traitor  came  to  the  King  anon, 
But  for  reward  met  with  disgrace. 

Therefore  for  this  thy  traitorous  trick, 
Thou  shalt  be  tried  in  a  trice ; 
'  Hanginan,  therefore,'  quoth  he,  '  be  quick, 
The  groom  shall  have  no  better  place'  " 
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MOKPETH.  1  I 

1.  **  He  *S  DRIVING-  HIS  SWINE  TO  MoRPETH  MARKET." 

Spoken  of  a  person  who  is  not  only  enjoying  a  nap,  but  a  hearty  goo  | 
snore  to  boot.  j 

2. — The  Morpeth  butcher's  welcome."  .  | 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  batch  of  these  worthies  who,  after  dining  o  | 
beef-steaks  almost  to  repletion,  invited  a  by-stander  to  sit  down  to  th 
residue,  saying, — "  You  We  vary  welcome^  sar^  eat  your  full — there 's  mai  * 
nor  we  can  eat." 


Harnham,  Bradford,  &c.  &c. 

Harnham  was  headless,  Bradford  breadless,  |  | 

And  Shaftoe  picked  at  the  craw  ;  .            |  I 

Capheaton  w^as  a  wee  bonny  place,  ' . 

But  Wallington  bang'd  them  a'.  i 

Harnham  in  Bolam  parish,  ten  miles  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Morpeth,  i 
situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  crag.  On  the  black  day  of  Novembe  I 
(2nd),  1652,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  the  name  of  Thoma:| 
Winkle,  of  Harnham,  be  inserted  in  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  estates  for  1 1 
feited  to  the  Commonwealth  for  treason,  a  resolution  which  probablv 
involved  himself  and  family  in  difficulties,  and  wrenched  the  property  ou 
of  their  hands ;  for,  in  1663,  his  son,  under  the  description  of  Thoma;, 
Wrinkles,  or  Winkles,  of  Ford,  gentleman,  covenanted  to  levy  a  fine  tc 
cut  oS  the  entail  upon  the  place,  and  afterwards  sold  the  house  anc!  ' 
lands." — Hodgson's  Hist.  North,  vol.  1.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  345. 

Bradford  is  in  the  same  parish,  two  miles  and  a  half  S.  W.  of  Bolam. 

Shaftoe,  E.  and  W.,  are  situate  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn.    The  forme] 
was  for  many  generations  in  possession  of  the  family  to  which  it  gavt  | 
name.    The  craw  in  line    too    apparently  alludes    to    the  Crasters| 
anciently  Crawcestre,  who  were  rapidly  getting  the  estates  of  the  Shaftoe  I 
family  into  their  possession.  ^ 

Capheaton  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirk-Whelpington.    It  has  been  foi 
many  generations  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Swinburn. 

Wallington  is  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn.  At  an  early  period  the!  j 
manor  and  township  of  Wallington  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Johii)  I 
Fenwick,  of  Fenwick  Tower,  in  whose  family  it  remained  tlirough  a  long  I 
succession.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  xvii.  cent,  it  was  sold  by  Sii  I 
John  Fenwick,  Bart.,  who,  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  condemned^ 
and  beheaded,  on  Tower-hill,  London,  xxviii  January,  1696. 

Brockett,  in  his  valuable  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  3  ed.j 
vol.  i.,  p.  24,  quotes  the  above  rhyme  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  Northum- 
brian ballad,  of  which  I  can  glean  no  other  tidings. 


Wallington. 

The  wine  of  Wallington  old  Songster's  praise, 
The  Phgenix  from  her  ashes  Blacketts  raise. 

Wallington,  as  just  noted,  was  possessed  by  the  Fenwicks  through  a 
long  succession.    In  the  xvii,  cent,  it  was  purchased  by  the  second 
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Sir  William  Blackett,  whose  father,  an  alderman  of  Newcastle,  was  created 
a  baronet  1673,  and  died  1680. 

,  Wallington,  it  would  appear,  has  from  an  early  period  been  proverbial 
for  its  hospitality  ;  and  none  of  its  magnificence  was  found  to  abate  on 
the  charge  of  ownership.  The  immense  kindness  shewn  to  strangers  by 
jthe  Fenwicks,  forms  a  favourite  subject  of  local  songs.  "  Show  us  the 
way  to  Wallington,"  is  an  old  and  favourite  air  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  phcenix  named  in  second  line,  clearly  alludes  to  the  Fenwick 
crest.    Yet  it  is  but  a  bad  pun  upon  the  surname. 


Hartley,  Hallowell,  &c.,  &c. 

Hartley  an'  Hallowell,  a'  ya  bonnie  lassie, 
Fair  Sbaton,  Delaval,  a'  ya'  : 
Earsdon  stands  on  a  hill,  a'  ya', 
Near  to  Billy-mill,  a'  ya'. 

Hartley,  a  township  and  considerable  village,  is  situated  near  the  sea 
five  and  a  half  miles  north  of  North  Shields. 

Hallowell,  or  Holywell,  a  township  and  small  village  five  and  a  half 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  North  Shields.  It  derives  its  name  from  S.  Mary's 
Well,  the  waters  of  which  are  medicinal,  and  become  of  a  pure  colour 
with  an  infusion  of  nut-galls.  -,  oi  •  t, 

Seaton  Delaval,  a  township  six  and  a  half  miles  N.  W.  of  North  Shields, 
near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  Seaton  Delaval  Hall,  which,  previous  to  its 
total  destruction  by  fire,  the  3rd  of  January,  1822,  was  one  of  the  most 
noble  mansions  in  the  North.  This  ruined  and  deserted  seat  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  bart. 

Earsdon,  a  pleasant  and  well-built  village,  is  seated  upon  a  rocky 
eminence,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  sea,  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Shields,  and  eight  miles  from  Newcastle. 

Billy  Mill  is  in  the  parish  of  Tynemouth.  ''A'  ya'  bonnie  lassie. 
Brockett,  in  his  Glossary  of  North  Country  words,  under  article  "  a  you  a, 
hinny;'  says  that  the  expression  is  used  by  Northern  nurses  as  a  lullaby. 

"  There's  Sandgate  for  old  rags, 
A  you  a,  hinny  burd ; 
And  Gallowgate  for  TroUybags, 
A  you  a," 

(Old  Newcastle  song.) 

Vide  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.,  8  vo.,  1810.  The  song  here 
referred  to,  will  be  found  in  Bell's  Rhymes  of  Northern  Bards,]'  p.  296. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  import  similar  with  the  ancient  mode  of  saluting  East- 
ern monarchs.  "  Live  for  ever."  A,  aa,  and  aaa,  in  Anglo  Saxon,  sig- 
nifies for  ever.''    (See  Benson's  Vocabulary. 


Meadow  Bank,  Cheeseburn,  &c.,  &c, 

The  Meadow  Bank,  grows  clover  rank, 
And  Cheeseburn  Grange  grows  tansey  ; 

But  go,  I  will,  to  the  Stob-hill, 
And  court  my  bonnie  Nancy. 
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Cheeseburn  Grange  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Stamfordham.  Near  t^ 
Stamfordham  is  a  farm-steading  of  the  name  of  Mainsbank, — probabl 
the  Meadow  Bank  of  the  rhymes.  Stob-  Hill,  is  the  name  of  another  farm 
stead  in  the  same  township  ;  which,  in  days  of  yore,  was,  it  woult 
appear,  celebrated  as  being  the  residence  of  bonny  lasses.  May  such  b 
the  csae  at  the  present  moment  ! 


housesteads.  t 
The  Tadmor  of  Britain. 


In  the  parish  of  Haltwhistle  is  Borcovicus,  now  Housesteads,  the  mos 
perfect  and  interesting  of  any  Roman  station  in  England.    Dr.  Stuckeleii 
styles  it  the  Tadmor  of  Britain,  and  Horsley  informs  us  that  its  ^'  vas  i 
ruins  are  truly  wonderful."  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  rocky  eminence  I. 
the  western  declivity  of  which  is  formed  into  flights  of  broad  terraces l  J 
The  fort  is  about  seven  chains  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth.    Its  area*' 
on  the  north  side,  is  nearly  level,  but  its  southern  part  is  covered  witli 
confused  heaps  of  ruins,  broken  columns,  pilasters,  mouldings,  figures  ol 
gods,  and  warriors.     The  suburbs,  divided  into  streets    and  squares 
extend  over  several  acres,  and  tracings  of  buildings  are  discernable  on  th(i 
south-west,  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.    The  whole  of  thir 
ancient  city  is  now  (1849)  an  entire  mass  of  ruins ;  its  ramparts,  its  gates 
its  streets  and  suburbs,  are  all  still  traceable  ;  but  silence  now  reigns  , 
where  for  centuries,  the  hum  of  human  voices,  the  tread  of  many  way 
farers,  and  the  clang  of  arms  resounded  in  this  once  opulent,  and  extensivt  i 
city 


Hot-Foot  or  Hot-Trod. 

A  term  now  peculiar  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Borders.  It  impliee 
that  the  delinquent  party  or  parties  were  pursued  immediately  after  the 
offence  was  committed.  Barbour,  in  describing  the  Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  uses  the  term  in  this  sense.  Chaucer  and  other  early  English  writer? 
use  the  word. 

"  The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was  followed  by  the  injured  party  and  his 
friends,  with  blood  hounds  and  bugle-horn,  and  was  caUed  the  hot-trod:' 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  GENEALOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Windsor,  20th  March,  1850. 
biR,  —On  a  former  occasion,  I  recalled  a  few  instances  of  the  decadence  of 
our  Eoyal  Plantagenets,  and  of  the  mournful  decay  of  many  a  Peerage  family 
that_  "  had  been  glorious  in  another  day."  This  natural  decline  is  the  inevitable 
destmy— sooner  or  later— of  all  things  human.    In  the  ranks,  too,  of  the  un- 
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ennobled  aristocracy,  Time  has  effected  wondrous  changes.  The  most  stately 
and  gorgeous  houses  have  crumbled  under  its  withering  touch.  Let  us  cast  our 
!eye  on  what  county  we  please  of  England,  and  the  same  view  will  present  itself. 
Few,  very  few  of  those  old  historic  names,  that  once  held  paramount 
isway,  and  adorned  by  their  brilliancy  a  particular  locality,  still  exist  in  a 
\^male  descendant.  It  has  been  asserted,  I  know  not  exactly  with  what  truth, 
jthat  in  Herefordshire,  a  county  peculiarly  rich  in  ancient  families,  there  are 
[but  two  or  three  county  gentlemen  who  can  shew  a  male  descent  from  the 
proprietors  recorded  in  the  Visitations.  In  the  North,  these  genealogical  vicis- 
situdes have  been  hastened  by  the  influence  of  manufacturers'  gold,  which 
ihas  done  so  much  to  uproot  the  old  proprietary  of  the  soil,  that  we  marvel  how 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  such  families  as  Townley, 
Gerard,  Blackburne,  Blundell,  Trafford,  Fairfax,  Foljambe,  Hamerton,  and 
Wontworth,  "  have  stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time."  Others, 
of  no  less  fame  and  fortune,  in  their  day,  have  passed  altogether  away,  and 
others  have  dwindled  from  their  proud  estate  to  beggary  and  want. 

The  story  of  the  Grargraves  is  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  romance  of  real 
life.  For  full  two  centuries,  or  more,  scarcely  a  family  in  Yorkshire  enjoyed  a 
higher  position.  Its  chiefs  earned  distinction  in  peace  and  in  war  ;  one  died  in 
France,  Master  of  the  Ordnance  to  King  Henry  V. ;  another,  a  soldier  too,  fell 
with  Salisbury,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  and  a  third  filled  the  Speaker's  chair 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  What  an  awful  contrast  to  this  fair  picture  does 
the  sequel  offer !  Thomas  Gargrave,  the  Speaker's  eldest  son,  was  hung  at 
York,  for  murder;  and  his  half-brother.  Sir  Eicliard,  endured  a  fate  only 
less  miserable.  The  splendid  estate  he  inherited  he  wasted  by  the  most  wan- 
ton extravagance,  and  at  length  reduced  himself  to  abject  want.  "His 
excesses,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  History  of  Doncaster,  "  are  still,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  centuries,  the  subject  of  village  tradition,  and  his  attachment 
to  gaming  is  commemorated  in  an  old  painting,  long  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mansion  of  Badsworth,  in  whicli  he  is  represented  playing  at  the  old 
game  of  Put,  the  right  hand  against  the  left,  for  the  stake  of  a  cup  of  ale." 

The  close  of  Sir  Richard's  story  is  as  lamentable  as  its  course.  An  utter 
bankrupt  in  means  and  reputation,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  to  travel 
with  the  pack-horses  to  London,  and  was  at  last  found  dead  in  an  old  hostelry ! 
He  had  married  Catherine,  sister  of  Lord  Danvers,  and  by  her  left  three 
daughters.  Of  the  descendants  of  his  brothers,  few  particulars  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Not  many  years  since,  a  Mr.  Gargrave,  believed  to  be  one  of  them, 
filled  the  mean  employment  of  parish  clerk  of  ICippax. 

Numerous  similar  narratives  might  be  added,  but  I  will  instance  only  one 
Inaore  memorial  of  the  transitory  glory  of  this  world.  Sir  Francis  O'Neill,  the 
sixth  Baronet  of  Claneboys,  a  scion  of  Ireland's  ancient  dynasty,  lived,  a  very 
poor  man,  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Netterville,  at  Douth,  near  Drogheda, 
where  he  rented  a  small  farm  from  his  Lordship,  at  one  fourth  its  value  ;  unable 
however  to  pay  that,  he  was  ejected.  This  unfortunate  descendant  of  Royalty 
had  the  patent  of  Baronetcy  in  his  possession.  One  of  his  sons  was  employed, 
,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  a  small  inn  near  Duleck,  in  the  capacity  of 
!  "  Boots  and  Ostler."! 

'  Your  well-wisher, 

Hekaldicus. 


THE  ORDER  OF  BARONETS. 

To  the  Editoj'  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Sir,— You  will  probably  fancy  from  the  tenor  of  this  letter  that  I  must  be  a 
baronet,  or  at  least  akin  to  one,  though  it  were  only  in  the  seventh  degree,  see- 
ing I  take  so  much  to  heart  the  wrong  done  to  the  Order  through  the  assumption 
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of  its  name  and  honours  by  those  who  have  no  more  title  to  them  than  the  | 
have  to  the  crown  of  England.    If  such  be  your  suspicions  they  do  me  moi  > 
grace  than  I  deserve.    As  Berenger  says  of  himself,  "  Je  suis  vilain  et  tr( 
vilam."  I 
But  then  I  have  an  especial  antipathy  to  all  false  pretences  come  in  wh;  ! 
garb  they  may ;  and  secondly,  I  have  an  equally  decided  bias  in  favour  of  ever  ' 
thmg  purely  English,  and  that  as  I  need  scarce  remind  you,  is  most  peculiarly  tl  i 
case  with  the  title  of  baronet.    It  exists  in  no  country  except  our  own,  being, 
I  remember  right,  little  more  than  two  centuries  old.    You  will  correct  me  if 
am^  wrong,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  antiquarian  or  an  heraldist.  ' 

The  claims  of  any  individual  to  be  considered  a  peer  of  England  or  of  th 
United  Kingdom  are  at  once  proved  by  his  being  admitted  as  a  member  into  th 
House  of  Lords,  and  by  his  exercise  of  the  privileges  inherent  in  that  body  ; 
a  seat  there  be  denied  him,  no  one  will  think  of  conceding  to  him  the  title,  o 
allowing  him  its  advantages.    The  catchpole  will  not  hold  him  exempt  from  th 
usual  process  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  those  shadowy  personages  who  ari  i 
always  running  up  and  down  somebody's  bailiwick  ;  and  the  judge,  should  h  / 
chance  to  come  in  hostile  contact  w  th  him,  will  try  him  by  a  jury  of  unwashd 
artificers  at  the  Old  Bailey,  instead  of  a  gentlemanly  suspension  of  the  outwar. 
man  by  the  verdict  of  his  fellow  nobles.    There  would  be  just  as  little  doub 
upon  the  matter  if  any  one  should  without  just  claim  assume  to  be  a  peer  o 
Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  repre 
sent^ative  peers,  and  this  would  at  once  strip  his  borrowed  plumage  in  the  evei 
of  the  pubhc,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  deceived.    In  either  cas. 
the  privileges  belonging  to  the  title  are  so  valuable  that  they  are  guarded— an( 
very  properly  guarded— with  the  utmost  jealousy.    Now  the  very  reverse  o 
all  this  obtains  m  regard  to  the  baronets  ;  they  have  no  peculiar  privileges  th( 
want  or  possession  of  which  may  be  the  Itlmriel's  spear  to  show  the  false  fron 
the  real,  rior  have  they  any  court  where  the  legitimacy  of  their  claims  can  b( 
tested  and  made  apparent.    The  consequence  is,  that  many  call  themselve; 
baronets  without  any  better  sanction  thantiieir  own,  andthelustre  of  theorder  has 
been  thereby  more  effectually  dimmed  than  even  by  the  too  frequent  admissior 
ot  CIVIC  authorities  into  its  ranks,  though  this  last  has  been  a  more  particulai 
ground  of  complaint  with  many  friends  of  the  institution.    Possibly  it  may  be 
an  evil,  and  one  of  considerable  magnitude.    I  do  not  enter  into  the  question 
but  all  must  allow  that  the  value  of  a  coin  is  in  all  cases  deteriorated  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  counterfeited.    Gold  itself  would  be  of  no  worth 
It  It  could  be  imitated  beyond  the  power  of  detection.    And  in  regard  to  the 
baronetage  there  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  counterfeits  abroad ;  and  I  much 
doubt  if  some  have  not  been  admitted  to  court,  who  have  never  established 
do  so     ™^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  puzzled  if  called  upon  to 

It  is  of  little  use  for  a  leech  to  point  out  the  existence  and  secret  causes  of  a 
disease,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  can  suggest  something  that  promises  to  be 
its  cure ;  no  patient  would  feel  particularly  grateful  for  being  told  that  he  had 
the  gout  m  his  stomach,  unless  he  were  informed,  at  the  same  time,  how  he 
was  likely  to  get  relief.  Having,  therefore,  shewn  the  evil,  I  will  now  propose 
a  remedy.  The  best  mode  of  all  would  assuredly  be,  a  Court,  held  under  the 
sanction  of  government,  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  claims  of 
all  who  assert  their  right  to  be  held  and  considered  baronets  ;  but  as  such  a 
consummation  does  not  seem  very  probable,  why  should  not  the  baronets  take 
the  attair  into  their  own  hands,  and  establish  a  society,  or  club,  if  you  like  the 
name  better,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Law  Society  ?  No  one  should  be 
admitted  into  this  society,  who  could  not  substantiate  his  claims  to  be  a  baronet 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tins  tribunal,  and  thus  the  very  circumstance  of  belonging 
to  It  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public,  in  the  same  way,  parva  componere 
magms,  that  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  proves  the  individual  possessing  it  to 
be  a  peer.  As  the  very  object  of  such  an  union  would  be  the  maintenance  and 
dignifying  to  the  order,  there  is  little  fear  that  any  genuine  baronet  would 
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'refuse  to  lend  it  his  countenance.  Why  should  he  do  so?  The  pretender, 
indeed,  might  atFect  to  contemn  it,  as  the  only  mode  of  concealing  that  he  was 
!  ineligible  to  its  honours,  but  none  would  be  deceived  by  him. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  as  a  distinguished  heraldist,  will  scarcely  think  that  m 
making  these  remarks  I  set  too  much  value  on  our  baronetage,  nor  do  I  fear 
ithat  many  of  your  readers  will  entertain  such  an  opinion,  but  in  case  there 
should  be  any  false  or  lukewarm  brethren  amongst  them,  let  me  mention  a  few 
only  of  the  illustrious  names  adorning  it,  for  many  will  be  convinced  by  names, 
who  might  not  be  accessible  to  argument.  In  doing  this  I  will  make  no  attempt 
at  classification,  either  as  respects  chronology  or  desert,  for  neither  are  essential 
to  the  present  purpose.  Take  them,  therefore,  as  they  chance  to  present  them- 
selves to  my  recollection  :  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Benjamm 
Brodie,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Herschel,  Shelley,  Houghton,  Clifton,  Trelawny, 
Graham,  Musgr^ive,  Boynton,  Shuckburgh,  Throckmorton,  Bedingfeld,  Swm- 
« burne,  Colquhoun,  Cuninghame,  Riddell,  Bruce,  Pringle,  Esmonde,  Barnewall, 
(O'Brien,  Bellew,  and  St.  George,— cwm  multis  aliis  quos  nunc  prascribere 
longum  eat. 

Scrutator. 


THE  DE  BERGHAM  PEDIGREE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

giK  —On  glancing  over  Chatterton's  well  known  fictitious  pedigree  of  the 
.imaginary  family  of  De  Bergham,  said  by  him  to  have  for  its  founder  Simon 
de  Leynete  Lyze,  I  happened  accidentally  to  see  the  name  of  an  ancestor  ot 
mine  Sir  Richard  de  Hamerton,  Knt.  mcluded  in  that  extraordinary  hst.  This 
^'excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  what  I  had  before  regarded  as 
the  fruit  of  a  prolific  imagination,  contained  the  entire  pedigree  of  Ashton,  of 
Ashton-under-Line,  a  fact  to  which  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  allusion. 
The  arms  given  m  that  genealogy  are  probably  the  invention  of  Chatterton, 
such,  for  instance,  are  those  of  my  ancestor,  "  Vert  three  garbs  or. ;  whereas 
the  bearings  of  his  father  as  well  as  his  own  insignia  sculptured  on  the  family 
-Itomb  at  Long  Preston,  are  "  Arg.  three  hammers  sa.  , 
I  had  before  observed  the  name  of  Sir  Richard,  but  as  I  took  no  particular 
interest  m  the  document  in  which  it  occurred,  I  merely  considered  it  an  acci- 
i  dental  insertion.    When,  however,  I  perceived  that  he  was  mentioned  as  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth  widow  of  Sir  Ralph  Harrington,  and  fourth  daughter  ot 
Sir  John  Assheton,  the  coincidence  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  his  identity.      The  sisters,  also,  of  Lady  Hamerton^  are  married 
agreeably  to  the  pedigree  in  Baines*  Lancashire,  with  the  exception  ot  Lucia, 
to  whom,  however,  both  genealogies  ascribe  three  husbands,  viz.,  Sir  Richard 
Byron,  Sir  Bertin  Entwisle,  and  Sir  Ralph  Shirley,  although  they  differ  m  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed.  .  ....   ,     -r^.  i 

In  the  treatise  on  "  honour"  appended  to  an  old  edition  of  GuiUim  s  Display 
of  Heraldry,"  it  is  asserted  that  Bannerets  were  entitled  to  supporters.  Could 
you  inform  me  what  were  those  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Hamerton  on  whom  that 
honour  was  conferred  by  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  Scotland,  temp.  20 
Edward  IV.  ?  ^  ^  •  .  . 

If  you  should  imagine  that  this  communication  would  possess  any  interest 
for  your  readers  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  it. 

^  Philip  G.  Hamerton. 

March  22nd. 
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(JOLD  MAKING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  is  usual  for  very  wise  people  to  laugli  at  the  dreams  of  the 
alchemists  in  respect  to  the  translation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold ;  but 
dreams  do  sometimes  turn  out  true,  and  why  not  this  amongst  the  rest  ?  A 
hundred  years  ago — nay,  not  so  much  as  a  hundred — those  who  believed  in  the 
fall  of  stones  from  the  air  were  laughed  at  as  credulous  simpletons  ;  now  the  fact 
is  generally  admitted,  and  grave  philosophers  cudgel  their  brains  and  each  othei 
in  discussing  the  nature  of  these  aerolites,  and  where  they  could  possibly  have 
come  from.  For  myself,  I  neither  avouch  belief  nor  disbelief  in  the  matter ;  that. 
asDousterswivel  says  to  the  Antiquary,  "is  my  little  secret,"  and  I  don't  intend 
communicating  it  to  any  one  except  for  a  consideration. 

Now,  all  this  you  will  readily  imagine  is  the  preface  or  prologue  to  an  apo- 
cryphal tale  of  some  kind.  Even  so.  The  other  day  in  reading  Captain 
Kinneir's  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  I  think  will  hardly  fail  to  amuse  those  who  may  not  happen  to 
have  fallen  in  with  it  before.    Valeat  quantum  valet. 

"  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Bassora,  in  August,  1814,  Mr  Colquhoun, 
the  acting  resident  of  that  place,  received  a  message  from  an  Arabian  philoso- 
pher requesting  a  private  interview  in  order  to  communicate  a  most  important 
secret.  Mr.  C.  consented  ;  and  next  morning  the  mysterious  stranger  was  intro- 
duced to  him ;  embracing  the  knees  of  the  resident,  he  said,  he  was  come  to 
supplicate  the  protection  of  the  English  from  the  cruel  and  continued  persecu- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  who,  having  understood  that  he  had  the  power ^  of 
transmuting  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  daily  put  him  to  the  torture  to  wring 
his  secret  from  him.  He  added  that  he  had  just  made  his  escape  from  where 
he  had  long  been  starved  and  imprisoned  by  the  Sheck,  and  that  he  would 
divulge  everything  that  he  knew  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  provided  he  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  the  factory.  My  friend  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  in  return  he 
faithfully  promised  to  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  his  skill.  He  accordingly 
retired,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  with  a  small  crucible  and  chafing  dish  of 
coals,  and  when  the  former  had  become  hot  he  took  four  small  papers,  containing 
whitish  powder  from  his  pocket,  and  asked  Mr.  C.  to  fetch  him  a  piece  of  lead. 
The  latter  went  into  his  study,  and  taking  four  bullets,  weighed  them  unknown 
to  the  alchemist ;  these,  with  the  powder,  he  put  into  the  cruicible,  and  the 
whole  was  immediately  in  a  state  of  fusion.  After  the  lapse  of  about  twenty 
minutes  the  Arabian  desired  Mr.  C.  to  take  the  crucible  from  the  fire  and 
put  it  into  the  air  to  cool ;  the  contents  were  then  removed  by  Mr.  C.  and 
proved  to  be  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  bullets.  The 
gold  was  subsequently  valued  at  ninety  piastres  in  the  bazaar.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  how  a  deception  could  have  been  accomplished,  since  the 
crucible  remained  untouched  by  the  Arab  after  it  had  been  put  upon  the  fire ; 
while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  to  conceive  what  inducement  a  poor  Arab 
could  have  had  to  make  an  English  gentleman  a  present  of  ninety  piastres 
Mr.  C.  ordered  him  to  return  the  next  day,  which  he  promised  to  do,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Sheck  of  Grane,  who,  with  a 
body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  his  house  and  put  him  on  board  a  boat,  which 
was  out  of  sight  long  before  daybreak.  Whether  this  unhappy  man  possessed, 
like  St.  Leon,  the  secret  of  making  gold,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  determine  ji 
but  the  suspicion  that  he  did  so  was  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  urelent- 
ing  manner  in  which  he  would  seem  to  have  been  persecuted  by  his 
countrymen." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon  this  strange  tale,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  borrowing  a  name  for  the  nonce  from  the  renowned  alchemist,  beg 
to  subscribe  myself  1 

Paracelsus. 
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ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN;  MUSIC,  &c. 


The  Royal  Italian  Opera  commenced  the  season  on  Saturday  16th  March, 
with  great  eclat.    Her  Majesty  and  Prmce  Albert,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  one  of  the  Royal  Princesses  J^^noured  the  theatre  ^^^^^^^^ 
presence,  besides  whom,  a  distinguished  and  bril  lant  ^^^^^^^i,^!*^^^^^^^^ 
witness  the  first  production  on  the  Italian  stage  of  this  country,     Weber  sgiand 
opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  under  the  title  of  -  II  franco  Arciero       f  ^he 
overture  which  was  unanimously  encored  to  the  conclusion,  i\™as^nai 
and  brilliant  success.    Three  debutants,  at  least  to  this  stage,  MadUe    Ve  a 
as  Annetta,  Formes  as  Gasparo  (Caspai^,  and  Signor  Masalti  as  GM^^ 
all  greatly  successful,  especially  Madlle.  Vera,  who  exhibited  ^^^tZZtt^tl 
progress  and  improvement  since  her  appearance  at  Her  Majesty  s  Theatre  two 
seas'ons  ago,  and  Herr  Formes  who  had  the  fullest  scope  for  the  disp%  of  h^^^^ 
fine  voice  and  dramatic  fervour  in  the  role  of  Gasparo.  Madlle  Vera  shared 
the  honour  of  applause  with,  if  she  did  not  in  some  degree  eclipse,  Madame  Cas- 
tellan (Agatha),  who  likewise  evinces  much  improvementi  of  voice  since  she  last 
washeref  Signor  Massol  too,  proved  himself  a  true  artst  m  undertaking  the 
trifling  part  of  William,  and  was  warmly  applauded  in  the  laughing  chorus  m 
the  first  act.     The  scenery,  especially  the  Wolfs  Glen,  where  the  incantation 
takes  place,  was  most  beautiful,  and  adds  to  the  laurels  of  Messrs.  grieve  and 
Telbin;  the  choruses  were  all  well  executed,  and  the  greatest  attention  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  minutest  details.     The  opera  is  splendidly 
mounted,  and  the  whole  resulted  in  a  uniform  and  decided  success.    It  was 
repeated  on  the  tliree  nights  in  the  following  week  with  continued  approbation. 

CoNCERTS.-Of  the  Concerts  of  the  month,  and  they  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, beyond  recording  the  great  success  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  a^d  M  le 
Charton,  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  ^^^'^'J^  f  ^  fl  Z  w7a 
already  taken  place,  and  the  continued  prosperity  which  attends  the  Wed- 
nesda/  Concerts,  consequent  on  the  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  "^J^'  the 
Director,  fulfils  the  promises  held  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  series,  and 
on  the  general  excellence  of  the  arrangements  and  attractions  _  of  the  pro- 
grammes-we  can  but  particularize  two,  Madame  Verdavamne  s,  at  the 
Beethoven  Rooms,  Harley  Street,  on  Friday,  15th  March,  both  from  the 
judicious  selection  and  attractive  nature  of  the  Programme  ^^^"^^e^f;^^;^^^^ 
if  the  performance-and  Miss  Farmer's  Concert  at  the  ^arylebone  to^^ 
Institution,  on  Friday,  22nd  March,  where  M.  Lisabe,  a  flautist  of  more  than 
orduiary  ability,  made  his  debut. 

Madame  Verdavainne's  concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  and  highly  distinguished  audience,  and  ^^f      ^^^^  ,f  "^Lf^^^ 
Ernst,  besides  two  solos,  took  part  m  a  grand  trio  of  ^eetWen    with  Ma 
dame  Verdavainne  on  the  piano,  and  Piatti  «^  the  violmcello    Sims  R^^^^^^ 
sung  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  which  so  admirably  suits  his  style  and  voice, 
Shis  usual  pathos  and  expression,  and  a  ballad  of  Brmley  Richard.^ 
dame  Verdavainne,  besides  the  trio,  performed  on  the  piano  forte,  Chopm  s 
'  inyaUon  pour  laValse,"  Thalberg's  "  Tarentelle,"  and  a  grand  fantasia  on 
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Eussian  airs,  also  by  Thalberg,  and  in  these  several  compositions  displayed  a 
brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  execution  and  delicacy  of  fingering  which  ranks  her 
high  as  a  pianist;  she  also  exhibited  her  versatility  and  accomplished  pro- 
ficiency as  a  guitarist  in  two  solos  on  the  guitar  including  most  difficult  and  ela- 
borate variations,  in  which  the  effects  frequently  approximated  to  the  harp.  M. 
Camus  executed  on  the  flute  a  new  concerto  and  a  duet,  with  Madame  Verda  - 
vainne  on  the  piano— both  his  own  compositions — and  exhibited  all  the  facility 
of  execution  and  command  of  the  instrument  for  which  he  is  remarkable  ; 
his  brilliancy  and  correctness  of  intonation  further  demonstrates  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Boehm  flute  as  improved  and  simplified  by  Prowse,  one  of 
which  the  Professor  used  on  the  occasion.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Van  Mil- 
lengen,  Miss  Eliza  Birch,  the  Misses  Williams,  and  Mr.  Drayton. 

Miss  Farmer's  Concert,  at  the  Marylebone  Literary  Institution,  on 
Friday,  22nd  March,  was  well  attended,  and  is  specially  worthy  of  note  for  the 
dehut  of  M.  Lisabe,  who  is  likely  to  take  a  leading  position  as  a  flautist.  He 
performed  Nicholson's  variations  on  the  air,  "  Nannie  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me," 
with  an  expression  and  feeling  in  the  adagio  of  the  air  rarely  attained — and  a 
brilliancy  of  tone,  neatness  and  rapidity  of  execution  in  the  variations,  together 
with  a  finish  of  style  which  stamps  him  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  instrument, 
and  might  be  no  unworthy  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson,  whose 
tone  and  style  M.  Lisabe  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  flautist.  M. 
Lisabe  is,  we  believe,  new  to  this  country,  at  least  he  is  to  the  metropolis ; 
but  we  anticipate  that  he  will  immediately  take  a  leading  position.  Like  M. 
Camus,  M.  Lisabe  now  uses  the  improved  Boelim  flute,  having  adopted  it  and 
attained  his  present  proficiency  in  the  short  space  of  six  or  eight  months,  though 
he  had  for  years  previously  used  the  old  Nicholson  flnte— a  fact  which  testifies 
greatly  to  the  advantage  and  simplicity  of  the  improved  Boehm  instrument. 
We  perceive  M.  Lisabe  is  announced  to  make  his  second  appearance  at  a 
concert  at  Kennington,  on  Monday,  the  8th  April. 
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Akms  of — 

Barnes,  Capt,  R.lSr.,  69 
Barnwell  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, 69 

Baronets  entitled  to  quarter  the 

Plantagenet  arms,  65 
Barthelet  of  London,  65 
Bewicke  of  Close  House,  68 
Bewicke  of  Hallaton,  68 
Bowden  of  Croydon,  69 
Buckle,  68 

Burton  of  Woodlands,  66 

Campbell,  71 
Cardale,  71 

Cardozo  of  Hackney,  69 
Cary,  70 

Colmore  of  Moor  End,  69 
Cologan  of  Teneriffe,  69 
Colswell,  70 

Commoners  entitled  to  quarter 
the  Plantagenet  arms,  65 

Dale  of  Ashborne,  68 
Davies  of  Moor  Court,  67 
Davies    of   Blaendyfiryn  and 

Alltyr  Odin,  67 
Davis  of  Hollywood,  Bart., 70 
Dawson  of  the  Wray,  66 
Dearden  of  Rochdale  Manor,  68 
Dymoke  of  Tetford,  65 

Ewer,  72 


Farr,  70 

Ferrand  of  Thornhill,  68 
Ferrers  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  66 
Foulis  of  Heslerton,  66 
Gordon  of  Knockespoch,  71 
Gregson  of  Lowlyn,  72 
Griffith  of  Llanwrog,  b9 
Guyon  of  Richmon  ,  72 
Hampton,  70 
Hawkins,  70 
Hemans,  70 

Hepworth  of  Pontefract,  69 
Hesketh  of  N  orth  Meols,  67 
Hext  of  Trenarren,  69 
Hill  of  Doneraile,  72 
Hoffman,  72 
HoUist,  72 
Hogg  of  Norton,  72 
Ingham  of  Cleggswoods,  68 
Jefferson,  72 

Lambert  of  LystonHall,  71 
Lloyd  of  Alltyr  Udin,  67 
Marwood,  70 
Owen  of  Pencraig,  70 
Owen  of  Glynafon,  70 
Pate  of  Wisbeach,  69 
Plantagenet,  G5 


Peers  entitled  to  quarter  the 

Plantagenet  arms,  65 
Powell,  67 

Preston  of  West  Derby,  66 
Kickards  of  Evenjobb,  69 
Rose  of  Kilravock,  72 
Royds  of  Higher  Town  House, 
68 

Shuttleworth  of  Hodsock  Park, 
68 

Shuttleworth,  70 
Sharp  of  Claybury,  71 
Shaw  of  N  orton  House,  72 
Stackpole  of  Edenvale,  72 
Scratton  of  Turweston  House,  65 
Tailby  of  Humberstone,  72 
Thornhill  of  OUernshaw,  69 
Tilley,  79 
Tooker,  71 

'I'ownshend  of  Raynham,  66 
Tyrconnel,  Earl  of,  68 
Weekes  of  Hutstpierpoint,  70 
Whalley  Tooker,  of  Midsomer 

Norton,  71 
Whelan  oiHerendon  House,  69 
Wolcott,  70 

Yeatman,  70 


Creations. 
Changes  or  Name. 
Obituary,  Annotated. 
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guttee  de  poix.  siirmounting  two  crosses 
patee  fitchee  in  saltire  gu.  Motto — In  te, 
D  online,  speravi. 

Plantagenet  (founded  by  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  derived  the  name, 
afterwards  so  illustrious  in  his  Eoyal  de- 
cendants,  from  the  full  blossomed  branch  of 
the  yellow  broom — Planta-genistce — which 
he  wore  by  way  of  plume,  in  his  helm. 
Rapin  ascribes  the  assumption  of  Plantage- 
net, to  Fulk,  the  great  Count  of  Anjou, 
who,  "being  stung  with  remorse  for  some 
wicked  action,  in  order  to  atone  for  it, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  before 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  scourged  with 
broom  twigs,  which  grew  in  great  plenty 
there."  Whatever  doubt,  however,  may 
exist  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  there 
is  none  as  to  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
Royal  House  that  bore  it.  Geoffrey,  Count 
of  Anjou,  married  in  1127,  Matilda,  or 
Maud,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  of 
Germany,  and  dau.  and  heiress  of  Henry  I., 
King  of  England ;  and  had  by  her  a  son 
and  successor,  Henry,  who  ascended  the 
English  throne  as  second  of  his  name,  and 
founded  the  Plantagenet  dynasty).  Gu. 
three  lions  passant  guardant  or.  were  borne 
by  King  Henry  II.,  after  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  The  Royal  Shield 
had  previously  exhibited  simply  the  two 
Norman  Lions.  The  Royal  Arms,  thus 
continued,  imaltered,  tOl  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  assumed,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  Isabella,  dau.  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  fleurs  de  lis  of  France ; 

"  Our  royal  ensigns,  always  famed, 
So  passed  from  reign  to  reign. 

Until  King  Edward  boldly  claimed 
The  Crown  of  Charlemagne. 

"And  Shield  and  Standard  marshall'd  hence, 

With  England  quarterly, 
On  azure  field  of  gallant  France, 

The  Bourbon  fleur  de  lis." 

Edward  III.  was  the  first  English  Mo- 
narch who  bore  a  crest,  and  the  one  he  took 
was  "  A  lion  passant  guardant,  crowned,  or. 
on  a  chapeau.  His  shield  was  1st  and  4th 
az.  seme  of  fleurs  de  lis  or.  2nd  and  3rd,  gu. 
three  lions  passant  guardant  or,  Hemy  V. 
adopted,  however,  the  alteration  introduced 
by  the  French  King,  and  limited  the  num- 
ber of  fleurs  de  lis  to  three ; 

"  From  Hastings  e'en  to  Bosworlh  field, 

No  further  change  appears ; 
Thus  England's  standard  and  her  shield. 

Endured  five  hundred  years. 
"  And  marshall'd  thus  our  ancient  kings, 

As  barb'rous  as  their  times, 
But  Chivalry  her  mantle  fiings, 

And  covers  half  their  crimes. 
"  But  ere  of  other  lines  we  tell. 

Fair  Chivalry  adieu ; 
Plantagenet's  last  passing  bell, 

A  requiem  rang  for  you.' ' 


The  eventual  heiress  of  the  House  of 
Plantagenet  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
of  York,  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.,  and 
Queen  Consort  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  that 
Royal  Lady  the  present  representative  is 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Modena.  Among  our 
existing  peers  the  following  are  entitled  to 
quarter  the  Plantagenet  Arms :  the  Dukes 
of  AthoU,  Buckingham,  Manchester,  Nor- 
folk, Northumberland,  Richmond,  Rutland, 
and  Sutherland;  the  Marquesses  of  Hastings, 
Townshend,  and  Waterford ;  the  Earls  of 
Berkeley,  Beverley,  Bradford,  Carlisle, 
Devon,  Dunmore,  Effingham,  EUesmere, 
Ferrars,  Howth,  Huntingdon,  Jersey,  So- 
mers,  Suffolk,  Tankerville,  and  Tyrconnel ; 
Viscounts  Canterbury,  Falkland,  Gage,  and 
Hereford;  Barons  Arundell,  Berners,  Ber- 
wick, Clifford,  De  Ros,  Dorchester,  Plather- 
ton,  Howard  de  Walden,  Keith,  Lytteltrn, 
Manners,  Montfort,  Petre,  Scarsdale,  Staf- 
ford, Stourton,  Suffield,  and  Vaux.  Among 
the  Baronets,  the  same  honour  is  inherited 
by  Brydges  of  Denton,  Burdett  of  Fire- 
mark,  Glynne  of  Hawarden  Castle,  Hag- 
gerstone  of  Haggerstone,  Hunloke  of 
Wingerworth,  Knightley  of  Fawsley,  Ky- 
naston  of  Hardwick,  Martin  of  Long 
Melford,  Milner  of  Nun  Appleton,  Mostyn 
of  Talacre,  and  Wrey,  of  Tawstock. 
Among  the  untitled  Commoners  who  pos- 
sess the  right  to  quarter  the  Plantagenet 
arms,  we  may  instance  Anncsley  of  Aiiey 
Castle,  Berkeley  of  Cotheridge,  Berkeley  of 
Spetchley,  Blount  of  Maple  Durham, 
BranfiU  of  Ilpminster  HaU,  Constable 
Maxwell  of  Everingham,  Conway  of 
Bodryddan,  Dalison  of  Hamptons,  Egcrton 
of  Tatton,  Eyston  of  East  Hendred,  Far- 
quharson  of  Invercauld,  Gore  of  Barrow 
Court,  Hammond  of  St.  Alban's  Court, 
Harrison  of  Temple  Laughern,  Hartley  of 
Bucklebury,  Hayter  of  Roche  Court,  Hud- 
dlestone  of  Sawston,  Knyvett  of  Sonning, 
Langdale  of  Houghton,  Gore  Langton  of 
Newton  Park,  Lowndes  of  Chesham, 
Selby  Lowndes  of  Whaddon,  Master  of 
Knowle  Court,  Morgan  of  Mount  Noel, 
Powys  of  Hardwick,  Shirley  of  Eatington, 
Smith  of  Halesowen  Grange,  Stinton  of 
Munderfield  Harold,  Tatton  of  Wythen- 
shaw,  Vyse  of  Stoke,  &c.  &c. 

Stratton  (as  borne  by  John  Locke 
STRATTON,Esq, ,  of  Turwcstou-house, Brack  - 
ley,  CO.  Northampton,  a  magistrate  for  that 
shire).  Arg.  four  bars  embattled  counter- 
embattled  sa.  ;  over  all,  an  escutcheon  gii. ; 
therein  a  crescent.  Crest,  An  eagle  with 
wings  expanded,  standing  on  a  man's  hand 
in  armour,  couped  at  the  wrist. 

Barthelet  (granted  by  Hawley,  Claren- 
ceux,  1  Sept.  3  Edw.  VI.  to  Thomas  Bar- 
thelet,  of  London,  Esq. ,  the  King' s  printer) . 
i 
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Az.  on  a  ch.ev.  flory  and  counterflory,  or. 
betw.  three  doves  of  the  last  as  many  tre- 
foils vert.  Crest,  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
ar.  two  serpents  endorsed  az.  scaled  or. 
their  tails  coming  up  in  saltu'e  under  their 
throats,  the  ends  entering  into  their  ears, 
langued  and  armed  gu. 

Burton  (borne  by  Launcelot  Archer- 
Burton,  of  Woodlands,  near  Emsworth, 
CO.  Hants,  Esq.)  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
per  fesse  sa.  and  ar.  a  pale  counterchanged, 
three  owls,  two  and  one,  of  the  second, 
ducally  crowned  or.  and  as  many  ermine 
spots,  one  and  two,  of  the  first,  for  Burton  ; 
second  and  third,  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  two 
chevronels  ar.  betw.  three  arrows,  the 
pheons  downwards,  or.  for  Archer.  Crests, 
First,  on  a  mount  vert,  thereon  an  owl, 
ducally  crowned  as  in  the  arms,  holding  in 
the  dexter  claw  a  rose  gu.  slipped  of  the 
first,  for  Burton  ;  second,  a  dragon's  head 
erased  gu.  gorged  with  a  crown  vair,  and 
in  the  mouth  an  arrow,  pheon  downwards, 
or.    Motto,  Amicus  vitse  solatium. 

FouLis  (Heslerton,  eo.  York,  as  borne 
by  Mark.  Foulis,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  a 
scion  of  the  Baronetical  family  of  Foulis 
of  Ingleby  Manor,  itself  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Scotch  house  of  Foulis  of  Colinton). 
Arg.  three  laurel  or  bay  leaves  slipped 
vert.  Crest,  1st,  a  demi  unicorn,  winged. 
2nd,  out  of  a  crescent  arg.  across  formee 
fitchee  sa. 

Ferrers  (Baddesley  Clinton,  co.  War- 
wick, as  borne  by  Marmion  Edward 
Ferrers,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  present  male 
representative  of  the  great  and  illustrious 
house  of  Ferrers).  Quarterly,  1st  and 
4th,  vaire  or.  and  gu.  (arms  of  the  original 
Earls  of  Derby,  after  the  marriage  of  the 
third  Earl  with  Peverill)  ;  2.  sa.  six  horse 
shoes  arg.  three,  two,  and  one,  Ferrers, 
ancient :  3rd,  gu.  seven  mascles  or.  a  can- 
ton erm,  Ferrers  of  Groby.  Crest,  A 
unicorn  passant  erm.  Supporters,  Two  uni- 
corns erm.  armed,  maned,  and  hoofed  or. 
Motto,  Splendio  tritus. 

Dawson  (as  borne  by  James  Dawson, 
Esq.,  of  The  Wray,  Windermere,  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  North  Lancashire,  de- 
scended from  Dawson  of  Sutterby,  co. 
Lincoln.)  Arg.  two  pales  sa.  a  chev.  gu. 
on  a  canton  of  the  last  a  battle-axe  or. 
Crest,  A  dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour 
ppr.  garnished  or.  holding  in  the  gauntlet 
a  battle  axe  of  the  last.  Motto,  Deedes 
not  wordes.  Mr.  Dawson  impales,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Preston,  Esq.,  of  West  Derby 
Lower  House,  co.  Lancaster,  on  which 
lady  that  estate  devolved,  the  quartered 
Coat  of  Preston,  viz :  quarterly,  1st,  and 
4th,  arg.  two  bars  gu.  on  a  canton  of  the 
last  a  cinquefoil  or.  2nd  and  3rd  arg.  a 
maunch  sa.  a  crescent  for  difference. 


TowNSHEND  (Raynham,  co.  Norfolk 
descended  from  Lodovic,  a  noble  Norman, 
who,  settling  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  I,  assumed  the  name  of  Towns- 
hend,  and,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
dau.  and  heir  of  Sir  Thos.  de  Haville,  ob- 
tained the  manor  of  Raynham,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  possession  of  his 
descendants  and  is  now  the  principal  resi  - 
dence of  the  family,  whose  present  re- 
presentative is  George  Ferrers,  Mar- 
quess Townshend).  Az.  a  chev.  erm. 
between  three  escallops  arg.  Crest,  A 
buck  trippant  ppr.  Supporters,  Dexter,  a 
buck  sa. ;  sinister,  a  greyhound  arg.  Motto, 
Hsec  generi  incrementa  fides.  The  quarter- 
ings  of  the  noble  house  of  Townshend  are 
very  numerous.  Lady  Charlotte  Compton, 
wife  of  the  first  Marquess,  brought  into 
the  family  upwards  of  250  ;  among  which 
the  principal  are  Compton,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton ;  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers ;  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex  ;  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby  ; 
Meschines,  Earl  Palatine  of  Chester  ;  Leo- 
fric.  Earl  of  Mercia  and  Coventry ;  Quincy, 
Earl  of  Winchester  ;  Bellamont,  Earl  of 
Leicester ;  Grandmeisnil,  Baron  of  Hink- 
ley,  and  Heriditary  Lord  High  Steward  of 
England;  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Eu  ;  Louvaine,  Baron  of  Estaines ;  Plan- 
tagenet  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
and  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  also  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland. 

Dymoke  (as  borne  by  John  Dymoke  of 
Tetford,  Lincolnshire,  the  eldest  male  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Norman  family  of 
Dymoke.  The  inheritance  of  the  baronial 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  with  the  singular  ofiice 
of  Champion,  holden  of  the  King  by  Grand 
Serjeantry,  descended  from  Sir  John 
Dymmok,  the  1st  Richard  II.,  to  the  eldest 
male  heir,  until  the  death  of  Lewis  Dy- 
moke, in  1760.  John  Dymoke,  Esq.,  of 
Tetford  (Mr.  Dymoke' s  grandfather), 
was  grandson  of  John,  son  of  Edward 
Dymoke,  Esq.,  of  Tumby,  Woodside, 
and  Kirkby,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Dymoke,  Knt.,  of  Scrivelsby, 
champion  at  the  coronation  of  King  Charles 
II.  He  was  heir  at  law  to  the  Scrivels- 
by Baronial  Manor,  on  the  death  of  Lewis 
Dymoke,  champion  to  Geo.  I  and  II. 
who  died  Febrruary,  1760,  which  imder  his 
wiU  devolved  upon  Edward,  grandson  of 
John  the  fom^th  son  of  Sir  Edward  Dy- 
moke, Knt.,  champion  to  Charles  11. 
He  died  21st  of  Aug.  1782,  aged  65,  leav- 
ing by  Rebecca  his  wife,  daughter  of  J ohn 
Raynor,  Esq.,  of  Gate  Burton,  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  viz  :  Edward,  J  ohn, 
in  holy  orders,  Raynor,  Thomas,  Robert, 
Reuben,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Mary.)  Sa. 
two  lions  passant  arg.  crowned  or.  Crests. 
1st,  a  sword  erect  arg.  hilt  and  pomel,  or. 
2nd,  a  lion  passant  arg.  crowned  or.  3rd, 
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the  scalp  of  a  hare,  ears  erect  ppr.  MottOy 
Pro  rege  dimico. 

Davies  (Moor  Court,  co.  Hereford,  as 
borne  by  James  Davies,  Esq.,  of  that 
place,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieut,  for 
the  coimties  of  Hereford  and  Eadnor,  son 
of  the  late  'William  Dalies,  Esq.,  of 
Bwynllys  Castle,  co.  Brecon,  by  Esther, 
his  wife,  dau.  and  eventual  heir  of 
Hugh  Powell,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Lewis  ap  Howel  ap  Lewis  of  Cwmclyn, 
living  in  1592.  Through  his  great  grand- 
mother, Anne,  dau.  of  William  Lloyd,  and 
wife  of  AYilliam  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Noyadd, 
Llandewyrcwm,  Breconshire,  Mr.  Davies, 
of  Moor  Court,  lineally  derives  from 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Bre- 
conshire, temp.  Henry  VII.,  whose  eldest 
son,  John  Lloyd,  of  Towy,  lies  buried  in 
Builth  Church.*  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
gu.  a  griffin  segreant  or.  for  Davies  ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  arg.  a  lion  rampt.  sa.  over  aU.  a 
fesse  engr.  gu.  for  Powele.  Crest,  A 
griffin  segreant  or.  In  right  of  his  wife, 
Marianne,  3rd  dau.  of  John  Lewis,  Esq.,  of 
Harpton  Court,  co.  Eadnor,  and  sister  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis.  Bart.,  Mr.  Davies  impales  the  quar- 
tered coat  of  Lewis  of  Harpton. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Lord-Lieut,  of  Brecon 
temp.  Hew.  VIII. 

 1  

I  1 
John  Lloyd,  of  Towy.    William  Lloyd- 


William  Lloyd,  of  Caerau,  co.  Brecon. 

T 


John  Lloyd,  William  Lloyd  m.  Catherine, 

of  Caerau.  d.  of  Thomas  Williams,  of  Ab- 

=j=  ercamlais. 


Margaret  m.  Hugh  Anne  m.  William  Davies  of 
Powell  of  Cwmclyn.    Noyadd,  Llandewyr. 


Lewis  Powell,  A.D.  1701,  William  Davies,  of 
m.  Joan  Lewis.  Trebarried,  Brecon. 


Hugh  Powell  m.  Sarah 
Powell.  = 
I 


Esfher  PoAvell=William  Davies,  Esq.,  of 
d.  in  1813.        1  Bwynllys  Castle. 


William  Davies  cZ.,  leaving  James  Davies,  Esq., 
two  daughters.  now  of  Moor  Court, 

CO.  Hereford. 

*  A  brass  plaie  in  Builth  Church  thus  records  the 
memory  <  f  John  Lloyd,  of  Towy  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  John  Lloyd,  of  Towy,  Esquire  to 
the  body,  and  servant  to  the  Sovereign,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  served  her  Majesty's  father,  K. 


Davies  (as  borne  by  J.  Lloyd  Davies, 
Esq.,  of  BlaendylFryn  and  AUtyr  Odin,  co. 
Cardigan,  and  of  Heolddu,  co.  Carmarthen, 
a  magistrate  for  both  cotmties  and  a  Deputy 
Lieut,  of  Cardiganshire,  for  which  he  has 
served  as  High  Sheriif).  Per  chev.  arg. 
and  sa.  in  chief  two  antelopes'  heads  erased 
of  the  second,  in  base  a  mullet  of  the  first. 
Crest,  A  demi  antelope  sa.  seme  of  mullets 
arg.  holding  between  the  legs  a  cross  cross- 
let  sa.  Motto,  Bydd  Gyfiawn,  Bydd  Lwyd- 
diannus — Be  just,  be  prosperous. 

Davies  Lloyd  (as  borne  by  Arthur 
Lloyd  Davies  Lloyd,  Esq.,  son  of  J. 
Lloyd  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Blaendyfiryn,  who 
was  authorized  by  royal  license  31  Jan., 
1848,  to  add  to  his  patronymic  the  sur- 
name of  Lloyd,  and  to  quarter,  with 
his  paternal  coat,  the  arms  of  his 
mother's  family,  under  the  will  of 
David  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  AUtyr  Odin,  his 
maternal  grand-uncle.  The  Lloyds  of 
AUtyr  Odin  were  lineaUy  descended  from 
David  ap  Llewelin  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Castle 
HoweU,  first  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 
the  county  of  Cardigan,  temp.  Henry 
VIII.;  which  David  ap  Llewelyn  _  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  sprang  from  Cadivor  ap  Dinawal, 
Lord  of  Castle  HoweU,  who  captured  Car- 
digan Castle  from  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and 
in  requital  of  his  valour,  obtained  from 
his  prince,  the  great  Lord  Rhys,  of  South 
Wales,  a  new  shield  of  arms ;  viz.  sa. 
three  scaling  ladders  arg.  in  chief  a  spear 
head  embrued  ppr.  on  a  chief  gu.  a  castle 
of  the  second.  Cadivor,  who  married 
Katherine,  dau.  of  the  Lord  Rhys,  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  was  ninth  in  descent 
from  Rhodri  Mawr).  1  and  4,  Lloyd, 
sable,  three  scaUng  ladders  arg.,  in  chief  a 
spear  head  embrued  ppr.  on  a  chief  gules  a 
castle  of  the  second :  2  and  3,  Davies,  per 
cheveronarg.  and  sa.  in  chief  two  antelopes' 
heads  erased  of  the  second,  in  base  a  mullet 
of  the  first.  Crest,  A  demi  antelope  sable 
sem^  of  muUets  arg.  holding  betw.  the  legs 
a  cross  crosslet  sable.  Motto,  Sic  itur  ad 
astra. 

Hesketh  (North  Meols,  co.  Lancaster, 
as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hesketh, 
M.A.,  who  acqriired  the  estate  of  North 
Meols,  where  his  famUy  was  settled,  temp. 
James  I.,  by  piu'chase,  from  his  elder 
brother,  Sii-  P.  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Bart. 
Mr.  Hesketh  is  Rector  of  the  Parish.  The 


Henry  VIII.  at  Montrel  and  at  Great  BuUen 
when  it  was  taken,  and  also  in  Scotland.  This 
man  was  steward  of  this  manor  under  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Essex,  transported  out  of 
Ireland  into  Carmarthenshire— Also  the  first 
Sheriff  and  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  ever 
dwelt  in  this  Lordship  after  the  division  of 
Wales  into  Shire-bounds,  whose  father,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  county." 
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old  mansion  of  Meols  Hall  is  still  in  good 
preservation).  Arg.  on  a  bend  sa.  three 
garbs  or.  a  chief  az.  thereon  an  eagle  with 
two  heads  displayed  ppr.  all  within  a  bor- 
dure  erminois,  quartering  Fleetwood  and 
Bold,  and  impaling,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Anna  Maria  Alice,  dau.  of  Richard  Saim- 
ders,  Esq.,  of  Fairlawn,  co.  Lancaster,*  the 
arms  of  Saunders* 

Shtjttleworth  (Hodsock  Park,  co. 
Nottingham,  a  family  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Palatinate  of  Lancaster,  intermarried 
with  the  Cliftons,  Haydocks  of  Cottam, 
Cliffes,  and  Metcalfs,  and  settled,  since  the 
middle  of  the  l7th  century,  in  the  co.  of 
Nottingham.  The  present  John  Joseph 
Shuttle  WORTH,  Esq.,  of  Hodsock  Park, 
is  son  of  the  late  WiUiam  G-eorge  Shuttle- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  Hodsock  Park,  by  Ann,  his 
wife,  dau.  of  Edward  Young,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
manby,  co.  Lincoln  : — 

John  Shuttleworth,:=,Ann    Marshall,  of  Wood- 
Esq.,    of   Hodsock  I  setts,  Derby. 
Park,  Notts.,  died, 
1739. 


i 

Geo.  Siiutlieworth,_Ann,  dau.  of  Haydock, 
Esq.,  of  Hodsock  j  Esq.,  of  Cottam,  co.  Lan- 
Park,  Notts.,  died,  j  caster,  of  a  very  ancient 
1760,  family. 


I 

Rev.  Geoige  Gilbert  Shuttleworth,  of  Hodsock 
Park,  died  in  1791,  having  bequeathed  his  estate 
to  his  great  nephew- 
William  George  Shuttleworth, =  Ann,    dau  of 
Esq.,  of  Hodsock  Park..  |  Edward  Young, 

1  Esq  ,  of  Nor- 
j  manby. 

I  \      ~~  TTTi 

George       John  Joseph,  now  Edward, 

Gilbert.      of    Hodsock    Park,  Mary  Ann, 

m.  Helen  Katharine,  Eliz. Frances, 

dau.   of    Thurstan  Catherine 
Dale,  Esq.,—  Mary, 

r  ^1 

George  Joseph.       AJary  Catherine  Frances. 

Arg.  three  weavers'  shuttles,  sa.  tipped 
and  furnished  with  quills  of  yarn,  the 
threads  pendent,  or.  Crest,  A  cubit  arm 
in  armour  ppr.,  grasping  in  the  gauntlet  a 
shuttle  of  the  arms.  Motto,  Utile  dulce. 
The  present  John  Joseph  Shuttleworth 
having  married  Helen  Katherine,  dau.  of 
Thiu-ston  Dale,  Esq.,  of  Ashborne,  co.  Der- 
by, IMPALES  the  arms  of  that  ancient  and 
respectable  family.  The  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage consists  of  one  son,  George  ~ 
and  one  dau.,  Mary  Catherine  Frances. 

*  By  Anna  Maria  Alice,  his  wife,  the  Rev. Charles 
Hesketh  has  issue,  one  son,  Edward  Fleetwood,  b. 
9,  Jan.  1834,  and  four  daus.  Anna  Maria  Emily 
Fleetwood,  Adelaide  Fleetwood,  Debonnaire 
Fleetwood,  and  Carolina  Sumner  Fleetwood, 


Bewicke  (Close  House,  Northumber- 
land,'originally  of  Bewicke,  in  that  county). 
Arg.  five  lozenges  in  fesse  gu.  each  charg- 
ed with  a  mullet  of  the  first,  between  three 
bears'  heads  erased,  sa.  Crest,  A  bugle's 
head  erased  at  the  neck  arg.  armed,  maned, 
and  gorged  with  a  mural  crown,  gu. 

Bewicke  (Hallaton,  co.  Leicester,  a 
branch  of  Bewicke,  of  Close  House,  de- 
scended from  Calverley  Berwicke,  Esq.,  of 
HaUaton  Hall,  high  sheriff  of  Leicester- 
shire in  1762,  second  son  of  Calverley 
Bewicke,  of  Close  House,  Esq.,  and  now 
represented  by  Calverley  Bewicke,  Esq., 
of  Hallaton  HaU,  who  is  the  dii  ect  male 
representative  of  the  Bewicke  family.) 
Arms  and  Crest,  same  as  Bewicke  of  Close 
House, 

Carpenter  (as  borne  by  John  De- 
la  val  Carpenter,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
G.C.H.  fourth  in  descent  from  the 
famous  miKtary  Commander  General,  Lord 
Carpenter,  of  Killaghy,  who  sprang  from 
an  ancient  Herefordshire  family.)  Paly 
of  six,  arg.  and  gu.  on  a  chev.  az.  thi-ee 
cross  crosslets  or.  quartering,  II,  Coote, 
Earl  of  BeUamont;  III,  Nanfan;  IV. 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Hxmtingdon,  K.G, ; 
V.  Sir  E.  Pole,  K.G.;  VI.  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  K.G.;  VII.  Castile  and  Leon; 
VIII.  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March;  IX. 
Lionel  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
K.G.;  X.  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster;  XL 
HoUand,  Earl  of  Kent,  K.G. ;  XII,  Ed. 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent;  XIII.  Thomas, 
Lord  Wake  ;  XIV.  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, "the  King  maker ;"  XV.Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick ;  XVI.  Mackenzie.  Ak 
Escutcheon  of  Pretence,  Crowe  and 
BucKLB  quarterly,  the  present  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  having  married  Sarah,  only 
child  of  Robert  Crowe,  Esq.,  of  Kiplin, 
CO.  York. 

Dearden  (Rochdale  Manor,  and  Handle 
Hall,  CO.  Lancaster,  as  borne  by  James 
Dearden,  Esq.,  of  those  places,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Elias  du  Dureden,  who  occurs 
as  party  to  a  bond  between  himself  and 
Thomas  Haworth,  of  Haworth,  in  the 
parish  of  Rochdale,  Senior,  dated  10  July, 
23  Henry  VI.)  Sa.  an  inescutcheon,  within 
an  orle  of  martlets,  arg.  quartering  II, 
Ingham  (in  right  of  the  marriage  in  1677, 
of  John  Dearden,  Esq.,  of  Handle  Hall, 
with  Jane,  only  child  of  Richard  Ingham, 
Esq.,  of  Cleggs  Woods,  co.  Lancaster).  Or. 
on  a  fess  gu.  three  escallops  of  the  first. 
III.  Ferrand  (in  right  of  the  marriage  in 
1797,  of  the  late  James  Dearden,  Esq.,  of 
Rochdale  Manor  and  Handle  Hall,  with 
Frances,  dau.  and  eventual  heiress  of 
Thomas  Ferrand,  Esq.,  of  Thornhill,  co. 
York),  Arg.  on  a  chief,  gu.  two  cross  cross- 
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lots  of  the  field :  IV.  Royds  (in  right  of  the 
marriage  of  Thomas  Ferrand,  Esq.,  of 
Thornhill,  with  Susannah,  dau.  and  co-heir 
of  Robert  Royds,  Esq.,  of  Higher  Town 
House,  CO.  Lancaster).  Erm.  on  a  cross 
engr.  gu.  between  four  lions  rampt.  a  spear 
in  pale  ppr.  between  four  bezants.  Crest,  A 
stagtrippant  reguardant,  ppr.  Motto,  Dum 
spiro  spero.  The  present  J ames  Dearden, 
Esq.,  having  married  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  WiUiam  Griffith,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
Llanwrog,  co.  Carnarvon,  and  co-heiress  of 
her  brother,  bears,  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  the  arms  of  Griffith,  viz.,  arg.  a 
griffin  segreant  sa. 

Hepworth  (Pontefract,  co.  York,  as 
borne  by  William  Hepworth,  Esq.,  of 
Ackworth  Lodge,  near  Wakefield,  a  magis- 
trate, and  Deputy- Lieutenant  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  Captain  in  the 
3rd  West  York  Regiment  of  Militia).  Arg. 
a  bend  sa.  between  two  lions  rampt.  gu. 
Crest,  A  wyvem  vert,  issuing  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet  or.    Motto,  Loyal  ^  mort. 

Whelan  (as  borne  by  William  Whe- 
LAN,  of  Herendon  House,  Tenterden,  co. 
Kent,  Esq.)  Paly  of  six,  gu.  and  ar.  on  a 
chev.  or.  between  three  martlets,  two  bulls' 
heads  cabossed  sa.  Crest,  A  mount  vert, 
thereon  a  stag  lodged  reguard.  erm.  attired 
ar.  the  dexter  forepaw  resting  on  an  escal- 
lop az.,  in  the  mouth  a  trefoil  ppr. 

Thornhill  (as  borne  by  William 
Thornhill,  of  Ollernshaw,  co.  Derby, 
Esq.)  Or.  two  tilting-spears  in  saltire  sa. 
surmounted  by  a  stag  browsing  ppr.  a  chief 
az.  thereon  a  crescent  between  two  pheons 
of  the  field.  Crest,  Out  of  a  cro^Ti  vaUery 
gu.  a  demi  eagle  displ.  or.  pendant  from 
tlie  neck  a  buglehom,  stringed  sa. 

Cardozo  (granted  to  Samuel  Nunez 
Cardozo,  of  Hackney,  merchant).  Sa.  five 
bezants  in  saltire  ;  a  chief  indented  ar. 
thereon  three  stalks  of  tobacco,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  leaves  ppr.  Crest,  A  demi 
savage  afirontee  ppr.  holding  in  his  dexter 
hand  a  stalk  of  tobacco,  as  in  the  arms,  and 
his  sinister  hand  resting  on  a  triangle,  gold. 

BowDEN  (granted  to  Richard  Catlow 
BowDEN,  of  Stroud  Green,  Croydon,  co. 
Surrey,  Esq.)  Quarterly,  sa.  and  or.  ;  in 
the  first  quarter  a  lion  pass,  guard,  and  in 
the  fourth  quarter  a  tilting-spear  surmoun- 
ting a  battle-axe  in  saltire  of  the  second. 
Crest,  In  front  of  a  tilting-spear  and  a 
battle-axe  in  saltire,  as  in  the  arms,  a 
heron's  head  erased  sa. 

Barnes  (granted  to  Richard  Knowles 
Barnes,  Esq.,  Captain  R.N.)  Gu.  a  tower 
surmounting  two  swords  in  saltire,  points 
downwards  ar.  pomels  and  hilts  or. ;  be- 
tween two  horses'  heads  erased  in  fesse  of 
the  second,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  upon  a 


mnral  crown  az.  a  bezant,  thereon  perched 
a  vulture  rising  between  two  elephants, 
statant,  ppr.  Crest,  On  an  embattlement 
gu.  a  wivem  az.  gorged  with  a  collar  ge- 
mel  or.  the  wings  elevated  of  the  last, 
guttle  de  sang. 

Barnwell  (Norfolk  and  Sufiblk).  Gu. 
a  saltire  raguly  between  four  crescents  ar. 
Crest,  A  wolfs  head  erased  ar.  gorged  with 
a  collar,  embattled,  counterembattled,  gu. 
chained  or.  the  collar  charged  with  three 
bezants  or.  on  a  mount  vert  a  lion  pass, 
guard,  ar.  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  mill- 
rind. 

Pate  (as  granted  to  Robert  Francis 
Pate,  of  Wisbeach,  Isle  of  Ely,  Esq.)  Ar. 
a  lion  pass,  guard,  az,  betw.  three  Roman 
text  R's.  Crest,  A  stag's  head  cabossed 
or.  betw.  the  attires  a  Roman  text  R. 

RiCKARDS  (Evenjobb,  co,  Radnor;  an 
ancient  family  in  that  shire,  members  of 
which  have  frequently  served  the  office  of 
high  sheriff :  it  was  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  Vaughans  of  Hergest,  Vaughans  of 
PorthameU,  Bulls  of  Dounheld,  Taylors  of 
Broadheath,  Witherstones  of  the  Lodge, 
Mynors  of  Treago,  BaskerviHcs  of  Abere- 
dow,  &c. ;  one  of  the  family,  whose  monu- 
ment remains  in  Old  Radnor  Church,  was 
auditor  of  Wales  to  Charles  I. ;  a  jimior 
branch  settled  at  Llantrissant,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
still  exists  there :  other  branches  were  also 
seated  in  Herefordshire  and  Somersetshire). 
Ar.  on  a  bend  engr.  vert  three  garbs  or. 
quartering  Taylor  and  Box'lcott.  Crest, 
From  a  tower  ppr.  a  talbot's  head  ar.  col- 
lared vert,  ringed  or. 

Colmore  (as  borne  by  Frind  Cregoe 
CoLMORE,  of  Moor  End,  Charlton  Kings, 
CO,  Gloucester,  Esq.)  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  per  chev.  gu.  and  az.  nine  billets, 
three,  three,  and  three,  ar.  and  three  cres- 
cents two  and  one,  erminois,  for  Colmore  ; 
second  and  third,  Cregoe,  az.  on  a  chev.  or. 
bet.  three  falcons,  volant  as  many  plates. 
Crest  of  CoLMORE,  Out  of  a  crescent  or.  a 
blackamoor's  head  in  profile,  vrreathed 
about  the  temples  or.  and  gu. 

CoLOGAN  (Ireland,  a  very  ancient  family 
in  that  kingdom ;  now  represented  by 
Thomas  F,  Cologan,  of  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe,  Esq.,  great  grand-son  of  John 
Cologon,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  by  Margaret 
his  wife,  dau.  of  Bernard  Walsh,  Esq.,  of 
Tenerifi'e,  of  the  great  Irish  family  of 
Walsh).  Az.  alien  ramp,  between  three 
pheons  ar.  Crest,  A  dexter  arm  in  armour 
embowed,  holding  a  lance,  transfixing  a 
stag's  head  erased,  all  ppr.  Motto,  Yirtus 
probata  florescit. 

Hext  (Trenarren,  co.  Cornwall,  as  borne 
by  Thomas  Hext,  Esq.,  of  that  place.)  1, 
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or.  a  tower,  between  three  battle  axes, 
handles  to  the  base,  sable,  Hext;  2nd, 
Argent,  a  wivem,  Tilley  ;  3rd,  Argent, 
a  fesse  party  per  fosse  dancettee  or.  and 
gules  :  in  chief  three  crosses  pattee  iitchee. 
Cols  WELL ;  4th,  Argent,  on  a  saltire  sable, 
5th,  fleur-de-lis  of  the  field.  Hawkins  ;  6th, 
Azure,  a  lion  passant,  argent,  Taylder  ; 
Impaling  in  right  of  his  wife,  1,  per 
pale  argent  and  sable,  on  a  fesse  dovetail  or. 
between  two  gates  in  chief  and  a  goat's  head 
erased  in  base,  all  counterchanged,  as  many 
boars'  heads  erased  gules,  Yeatman  ;  2, 
or.  a  cross  potent  between  two  escallops 
azure;  jover  all  a  bend  engrailed  gules, 
Farr  ;  3,  Argent,  three  shuttles  sable,  tip- 
ped and  threaded  or.,  Shuttleworth  ;  4, 
Argent,  three  boars'  heads,  erased  gules. 
Barton  ;  5,  Per  pale  azure  and  gules,  on 
a  cross  flory  argent,  five  martlets,  sable, 
and  on  a  chief  or.  thi^ee  fleurs-de-lis,  azure, 
WoLCOTT ;  6,  Gules,  a  chev.  ermine  be- 
tween three  goats'  heads,  erased  argent, 
Marwood.  Crest,  A  demi  lion  or.  rising 
from  a  tower  sable,  holding  in  dexter  jamb 
a  battle  axe  of  the  last. 

Weekes  (Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  de- 
rived from  AVeekes  of  Devon),  Quarterly, 
1st,  erm.  three  battle  axessa.  for  Weekes; 
2nd,  gu.  az.  afesse  cheque  or.  and  arg.  within 
a  bordure  or.  for  Hampton;  3rd,  arg.  a 
bend  az.  charged  with  three  roses  of  the 
field,  for  Gary  ;  4th,  az.  a  chev.  arg.  in 
chief  two  mullets  or.  in  base  a  hand  in  ar- 
mour ppr.  holding  a  mace  or.  for  Mace. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  Weekes'  family,  Richard 
AVeekes,  Esq.,  of  Hurstpierpoint,  married 
Charity,  dau.  and  heir  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hampton,  Rector  and  Patron  of  Plumpton, 
Sussex,  and  great-grand  dati.  of  Elizabeth 
Gdjcj,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Gary, 
Lord  Hunsdon.  Crest,  A  dexter  arm  in 
armour,  embowed,  holding  a  battle  axe  gu. 
Motto,  Cari  Deo  nihilo  carent. 

Hemans  (as  borne  by  George  Willolgh- 
BY  Hemans,  Esq.,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Capt.  Hemans,  of  the  4th  Regt.  of 
Infantry,  by  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans, 
his  wife,  the  distinguished  poetess,  elder 
sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Hemy  Browne,  of 
Bronwylfa,  co.  Flint.  The  family  of  He- 
mans was  of  Danish  or  German  extraction, 
and  became  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Wynnes  of  Garthewin,  co.  Flint,  and 
with  a  branch  of  the  Willoughbys  of 
Parham.)  Or.  fretty  az.,  over  all  the 
bust  of  a  man,  couped  at  the  shoulders, 
and  affrontee  ppr.  Impaling  the  arms  of 
Drysdale,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  dau.  of 
the  late  Major  James  Drysdale  of  Jerviston, 
CO.  Lanark.  Crest,  A  lion  passant  guar- 
dant.    Motto,  Yerite  sans  peur. 


Davis  (as  borne  by  Sir  John  Francis 
Davis,  Bart.,  of  HoUyivood,  co.  Gloucester, 
late  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in 
China,  and  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Hong  Kong.)  Arg,  a  chev.  ne- 
buly,  between  three  muUets  in  chief,  and 
another  in  base,  pierced,  sa.  Crest,  Two 
Indian  pikes  in  saltire  ppr.,  surmounted 
by  a  mullet  pierced  sa.  between  two 
wings  vair  arg.  and  sa.  Motto,  Utili  secer- 
nere  honestum. — [See  plate  xi.) 

The  augmentation  of  the  Indian  Spear 
in  the  Crest  commemorates  an  heroic 
achievement  of  Sir  John's  father,  the  late 
Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Board  j 
of  Revenue  in  Bengal.  In  1799,  after 
the  massacre  of  the  Political  Resident  at 
Benares,  he  defended  his  house  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  armed  with  a  spear 
only,  and  posted  in  a  narrow  staircase, 
single  handed,  against  the  treacherous  at- 
tack of  the  usurper,  Yizier  Ali  and  his 
forces,  and  "  thus  saved  the  settlement, 
by  giving  time  for  the  cavahy,  which  were 
quartered  at  Beetabur,  about  ten  miles 
from  Benares,  to  reach  Secrole,  and  oblige 
Yizier  Ali  to  retire  mth  his  followers  "  * 
LordWellesly,  who  was  Governor- General 
of  India  at  the  period,  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  gallant  defence  made  by  Mr.  Davis, 
in  a  letter,  wherein  he  attributed  the  safety 
of  the  English  settlement,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  city  from  pillage,  to  the  "  suc- 
cessful issue,"  as  his  Lordship  termed  it  "  of 
that  arduous  trial  of  his  prudence,  activity, 
and  resolution."  The  whole  details  of 
this  marvellous  defence  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  very  interesting  narrative  under 
the  title  of  "Yizier  Ali  Khan,  or  the 
Massacre  of  Benares," 

Owen  (Glynafon,  co.  Anglesey,  de- 
scended from  Llywarch  ap  Bran,  Lord  of 
Menai,  founder  of  the  second  noble  tribe 
of  North  Wales,  and  Powys,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Llywarch  was  in 
direct  descent  from  Rhodri  Mawr,  king  of 
All  Wales,  a,d.  843  ;  he  married  Gwenllian, 
dau.  of  Conan  ap  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince 
of  North  Wales,  and  was  father  of  five 
sons,  the  third  of  whom,  lorwerth  ap  Lly- 
warch, became  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Owen,  of  Pencraig,  in  Anglesey,  of  which 
that  of  Owen  of  Glynafon  is  a  scion.  The 
late  Owen  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Glynafon,  son 
of  Owen  Owen,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place, 
who  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Owen, 
Esq.,  of  Pencraig,  m.  Anne,  dau.  of  Edward 
Ov/cn,  a  younger  son  of  Richard  Maurice 
Owen,  Esq.,  of  Ty  Obry,  and  Bodsilin ;  and 
had  six  sons  and  five  daus. :  viz.  1.  Hugh 
Davies  Owen,  D.D.,  now  of  Glynafon, 
  I 

*Lord  Yalentia's  account. 
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Eector  of  Tufdraeth,  in  Anglesey;  b.  4 
Aug.,  1796;  m.  21  June,  1822,  his  cousin, 
Sarah  Eliz.,  dau.  of  Richard  Owen,  Esq.  : 
2.  Owen,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  d.  17  Aug.,  1831 :  3.  Robert  Bris- 
coe, M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Physician  in  the  Hon. 
E.I.C.S. ;  m.  14  Aug.,  1845,  Marian,  dau. 
of  George  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Pendleton 
Priory,  Manchester  :  4.  Edward,  d.  4  April, 
1826 :  5.  Brisco,  B.D.,  Eector  of  Reming- 
ham,  Berks  :  6.  James  Richard,  A.M.,  in 
holy  orders,  a  magistrate  for  Flintshire,  m. 
10  Oct.  1839,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  Esq.,  of  RuthHn :  1.  Emma :  2. 
Anna,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  Rec- 
tor of  Beaumaris :  3.  Margaret  Edmunds, 
d.  unm.  17  Aug.,  1831:  4.  Catherine,  m.  13 
March,  1837,  to  Robert,  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Wynne  Jones,  A.B.,  of  Trior- 
werth,  Anglesey:  and  Mary  Dorothea, 
who  d.  17  Aug.,  1831).  Arg.  a  chev.  sa. 
between  three  ravens  ppr.  with  bait  in 
their  beaks.  Crest,  A  raven  ppr.  with  bait  in 
its  beak.    Motto,  Deus  pascit  corvos. 

Whaxley  Tooker  (as  borne  by  Hyde 
Salmon-  Whalley  Tookek,  Esq.,  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Midsomer  Norton,  co.  Somer- 
set; a  descendant  of  a  family  of  great 
^tiquity  in  that  coimty,  sprung  from 
Wyamams  Whalley,  who  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  and  was  standard 
bearer  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Edward 
Whalley,  the  regicide,  a  Major- General  in 
Cromwell's  army,  was  also  of  this  family, 
Mr.  Tooker  assumed,  by  sign  manual,  in 
1836,  the  surname  and  arms  of  Tooker,  in 
addition  to  and  after  those  of  Whalley,  in 
compliance  with  the  testamentary  injunc- 
tion of  his  great  uncle,  James  Tooker,  of 
Norton  Hall,  in  this  parish.  He  is  eldest 
surviving  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Francis 
Edwards  Whalley,  by  Mary  Salmon,  his 
wife,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John 
Whalley,  D.D.,  Master  of  Peter  House 
Cambridge,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  dau.  of  Francis  Squire, 
Chancellor  of  Wells).  Arg.  three  whales' 
heads  hauriant,  erased  sa.  a  canton  of  the 
second,  charged  with  a  mascle  of  the  first. 
Crest,  A  whale's  head,  hauriant  as  in  the 
arms  sa.  charged  with  a  mascle  arg.  Motto, 
Mirabile  in  profundis. 

Cakdale  (as  borne  by  William  Car- 
dale,  of  Dudley,  a.d.  1670,  son  of  William 
Cardale,  of  Hagley,  and  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Cardale,  living  in  1590.  His  descend- 
ants in  the  male  line  now  living  are,  1,  John 
Bate  Cardale,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Row, 
and  Bedford  house,  Tavistock-square :  and 
2,  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Cardale, 
Vicar  of  Poddington,  Beds. :  sons  of  WiUiam 
Cardale,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Row,  by  Mary 
Bennet,  his  wife,  grand- daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Francis  Say,  which  said  William 


Cardale,  was  great  grandson  of  John  Car- 
dale,  second  son  of  the  aforesaid  William 
Cardale,  of  Dudley :  also,  3,  the  Rev. 
George  Carter  Cardale,  of  Wood  Wal- 
ton, Himts,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  George 
Cardale,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Rothley,  Leices- 
tershire ;  and,  4,  Joseph  Spencer  Car- 
dale,  Esq.,  of  Leicester,  son  of  John  Car- 
dale,  of  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  which 
said  George  Cardale,  D.D.,  and  Joseph  Car- 
dale,  were  the  second  and  third  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cardale,  Vicar  of  Hinckley, 
and  fourth  son  of  the  above  named  WU- 
liam  Cardale  of  Dudley).  Az.  a  chev.  arg. 
betw.  three  linnets  ppr.  Crest,  A  linnet  ppr. 
Motto,  Studendo  et  contemplando  indefessus. 

The  family  of  Cardonnay,  Seigneur  de 
Courtieres,  &c..  Generality  de  Rouen,  bore 
the  same  charges  on  a  field  gu.  {See  No- 
biliaire  de  Normandie- Cardonnay).  The 
two  names,  Cardale  and  Cardonnay,  having 
apparently  the  same  reference  to  the  charge 
— a  linnet,  Carduelis,  chardonneret. 

Lambert  (Lyston  Hall,  co.  Essex,  as 
borne  by  Richard  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  that 
place,  4th  son  of  the  late  Walter  Lambert, 
Esq.,  of  Castle  Lambert,  co.  Gal  way. 
Since  his  marriage,  27th  J-une,  1828,  with 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  and 
heiress  of  the  late  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Lyston  Hall,  Accountant  General  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  through  whom  he  came 
into  possession  of  Lyston  HaU  and  its  ma- 
norial rights,*  together  with  Foxearth 
Hall  and  Manor,  and  Bushey  Cottage, 
Herts.  By  the  heiress  of  Campbell,  Mr. 
Lambert  has  surviving  issue,  three  sons, 
John-  Campbell,  Richard- Blake,  andWalter- 
MUler,  and  three  daus.,  EKzabeth-Black- 
well  Campbell,  Anne  Henrietta-Campbell, 
and  Julia-Campbell).  Gu.  three  cinquefoils 
pierced  arg.  On  an  escutcheon  op  pre- 
tence, Campbell  of  Argyll,  viz.  Quar- 
terly, 1st  and  4th,  gyronny  of  eight  or.  and 
sa. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  lymphad,  her  sails 
furled  and  oars  in  action,  all  sa.  flags  and 
pennants  flying  gu.  Crest,  A  centaur  ppr. 
bow  gu.  arrow  or.  Motto,  Ut  quocimque 
paratus. 

Sharp  (as  borne  by  William  Sharp, 
of  Claybmy,  Brewsters,  Maxwells,  and 
Haynefields,  all  in  Barbadoes,  Esq.)  Per 
pale  ar.  and  az.  on  a  chev.  engr.  erm,  betw. 
three  demi  lions  erased  covinterchanged  a 
wreath  of  oak  ppr.  betw.  two  escallops  of 
the  second.  Crest — A  demi  lion  erased 
ppr.  gorged  with  a  collar  nebulee  az.  betw. 
the  paws  of  a  wreath  of  oak  ppr.  encircling 
an  escallop  or. 

Gordon  (Knockespoch  and  Terpersie,  co. 
*  The  tenure  of  the  manor  conferred  on  the 
possessor  an  office  at  the  Royal  Coronations. 
Mr.  Campbell  acted  at  the  Coronation  of  George 
IV.,  but  the  duty  has  been  since  dispensed 
with. 
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Aberdeen ;  now  represented  by  James 
Adam  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Knockespoch  and 
Terpersie,  and  of  Naisb  House,  co.  Somer- 
set, and  Stock's  House,  co.  Herts,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  Tregony,  son  of  tbe  late 
James  Gordon,  Esq.  M.P.,  by  Harriet,  bis 
wife,  eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Esq.  M.P.  for  Bedford).  Quarterly,  first 
and  fourth,  az.  on  a  fesse  chequy  ar.  and 
of  the  first,  a  lion  pass,  guard,  betw. 
three  boars'  heads  erased  or. ;  second  and 
third,  ar.  a  saltire  gu.  on  a  chief  of  the  last, 
three  boars'  heads  couped  of  the  first. 
Crests — First,  a  stag's  head  ppr.  attired  or, ; 
second,  a  stag  at  gaze  ppr.  Mottoes,  of 
Gordon,  of  Knockespoch,  Non  fraude  sed 
laude;  of  Gordon,  of  Terpersie,  Dumvigilo 
tutus. 

Tailby  (as  granted  to  "William  Tailby, 
of  Humberstone,  co.  Ijeicester,  Esq.)  Erm. 
a  saltire  gu.  on  a  chief  az.  a  garb  betw, 
two  escallops  or.  Crest — A  mount  yert. 
thereon  a  bull  pass.  erm.  gorged  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  ppr.  the  sinister  foot  rest- 
ing on  an  escallop  or. 

Hogg  (Norton  co.  Durham;  borne  by 
the  present  John  Hogg,  M.A.  of  Norton 
House,  CO.  Durham,  Esq.  F.E.S.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  late  a  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge).  Quarterly,  first  ar. 
three  boars'  heads  couped  sa.  for  Hogg  ; 
second,  az.  a  fret  ar.  on  a  chief  of  the  last, 
three  leopards'  faces  gu.  for  Jefferson; 
third,  or,  on  a  mount  vert,  a  lion  ramp.  az. 
for  Jones  ;  fourth  ar,  a  wolf  statant  sa.  on 
a  chief  az.  three  crosses  formee  of  the  first 
for  Ewer.  Crest — A  boar  statant,  ppr. 
pierced  in  the  side  with  an  arrow  or. 
against  an  oak  tree  ppr.  fructed  or. 

Gregson  (as  granted  to  Henry  Greg- 
son,  of  Lowlyn,  co.  Durham,  Esq.)  Ar.  a 
saltire  gu.  recercelUe  engr.  az.  a  canton 
chequy  erminois  and  of  the  last.  Crest — 
A  cubit  arm  couped  ar.  charged  with  a 
bendlet  wavy  az.  betw.  two  others  gu.  tied 
round  the  wrist  with  a  riband  of  the  same 
colours,  and  holding  in  the  hand  ppr.  a 
battle-axe  or.  the  staff  sa.  entwined  with  a 
wreath  of  oak  fructed,  also  ppr. 

Hoffmann  (as  borne  by  the  late  James 
Kix  Hoffman,  of  York  Terrace,  Eegenf  s 
Park,  Esq.,  who  died  June,  1838).  Per 
bend  or.  and  az.  a  bend  gobony  of  three, 
gu.  ar.  and  gu. ;  in  chief  a  demi-lion  dou- 
ble queve  of  the  second,  and  in  base,  a  sun 
in  splendour  ppr.  impaling  Eichardson. 
Crest — A  demi-lion  double  queve  az.  betw. 
two  elephants'  proboscis  erect,  the  dexter 
per  fesse  gu.  and  ar. ;  the  sinister  per  fesse 
or.  and  az.  holding  betw.  his  paws  a  sun  in 
splendour  ppr.  Motto  (over  the  crest) — 
Tiens  a  la  verite, 

Hollist  (borne  by  Hasleb  Hollist  of 


Lodsworth,  co.  Sussex,  Esq.  J,  P.,  only  son 
and  heir  of  the  late^  Anthony  Capron,  Esq. 
who  assumed  the  surname  of  Hollist  in 
1833  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic).  Sa,  on  a 
bend  betw.  a  greyhound,  courant,  bend- 
ways,  in  chief,  and  a  dolphin,  haurient,  in 
base,  ar.  three  torteaux  :  on  a  chief  of  the 
second  three  sprigs  of  strawberry  fructed 
ppr.  Crest — Betw.  two  sprigs  of  straw- 
berry, as  in  the  arms,  a  dexter  arm,  em- 
bowed  in  armour,  the  hand  within  a  gaunt- 
let holding  a  sprig  of  holly,  all  ppr.  Mot- 
toes, Currendo  ;  over  the  Crest,  Gardez  le 
Capron. 

GuYON  (as  granted  to  John  Guyon,  of 
Eichmond,  co,  Surrey,  Esq.)  Per  pale  az. 
and  gu.  on  the  dexter  side  two  Hons  ramp, 
or.  supporting  a  tower  ar.  in  base  a  scimi- 
tar, the  pomel  and  hilt  towards  the  sinister 
betw.  two  other  scimitars,  the  pomels  and 
hilts  towards  the  dexter  ppr.  and  on  the 
sinister  side  on  a  bend  of  the  third  betw. 
three  fleurs-de-lis  ar.  six  pellets,  all  within 
a  bordure  also  of  the  third.  Crest— Out 
of  a  muxal  crown  ar.  charged  with  three 
pellets,  a  demi  lion  ppr. 

EosE  or  Eoos  (Kilravock,  co.  Nairn, 
settled  in  that  shire,  temp.  Alexander  III.) 
Or.  three  water  bougets  az.  Crest — A 
hawk's  head  coupedppr.  Supporters — Two 
hawks  ppr.  Mottoes— (Under  the  arms) 
Audeo.  (Above  the  crest)  Constant  and 
true. 

Stacpole  (Edenvale,  co.  Clare).  Ar.  a 
lion  ramp.  gu.  collared  or.  Crest — A 
pelican  feeding  its  young,  ppr. 

Hill  (Doneraile,  co.  Cork;  settled  there 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  having  been 
previously  of  Kilmarnock,  co.  Limerick. 
The  present  representative  of  the  family  is 
James  Hill,  of  Graig,  near  Doneraile,  Esq. 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Arundel 
Hill,  of  Doneraile,  Esq.)  Arms  granted 
in  1560.  Az.  a  chev.  betw.  three  fleurs- 
de-lis,  or.  a  canton  of  the  last.  Crest — A 
lion  ramp,  ar,  pierced  through  the  breast 
by  a  broken  spear,  in  bend  ppr,  the  head 
guttee-de-sang.  Motto— 'Ne  tenda,  vel 
perfice. 

Shaw  (Norton  House,  Denby,  co.  Pem- 
broke ;  as  borne  by  Courtland  Skinner 
Shaw,  of  Norton  House,  Esq.  derived 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw,  K.S.F.,  and 
Emma,  his  wife,  co-heiress  of  Henry  Lyte, 
of  Lyte's  Cary,  co.  Somerset,  Esq.)  Quar- 
terly, first  and  fourth,  az.  three  mullets 
in  fesse  betw.  as  many  covered  cups  ar.  for 
Shaw  ;  second,  gu.  a  chev.  ar.  betw.  three 
swans  close  ppr.  for  Lyte  ;  third  ar. 
a  bunch  of  grapes  ppr.  Crest— On  a 
buglehorn,  lying  fesseways,  a  swan,  wings 
elevated  ppr.  Jlio«o— Lsetitia  et  spe  imor- 
talitatis. 
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CREATIONS. 


28  Feb.  1850.— Lord  Albert  De- 
NisoN  Denison  created  a  Peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  Baron  Londes- 
BOROUGH  of  Londesborough,  in  the 
county  of  York.  His  lordship,  se- 
cond surviving  son  of  Henry,  late 
Marquess  Conyngham,  by  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Joseph  Denison, 
Esq.,  of  the  city  of  London,  succeeded 
to  the  vast  property  of  his  maternal 
uncle  AVilliam  Joseph  Denison,  Esq., 
of  Denbies,  M.  P.  for  Surrey,  and  as- 
sumed, in  consequence,  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Denison.  He  purchased 
shortly  after  the  estate  of  Londesbo- 
rough,  and,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
Peerage,  thence  took  the  designation 


of  his  title.  At  one  time,  his  Lordship 
acted  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Berlin,  and  for  many  years  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Canterbury.  He  is  known  in  the  li- 
terary world  by  a  translation  from  the 
German . 

28  Feb.  1850.— Samuel  Jones 
LoYD,  Esq  ,  created  aPeer  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  as  Baron  Overstone, 
of  Overstone  and  Fotheringhay,  co. 
Northampton. 

His  Lordship  was  long  the  head  of 
the  great  banking  firm  of  Jones  Loyd 
and  Co.  He  retired  from  business 
shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Peerage. 


CHANGES  OF  NAMES. 


29th  Dec.  1849.— William  Wing- 
FiELi>,  Esq  of  Orsett  Hall,  Essex,  and 
Eaton  Square,  Middlesex,  one  of  H. 
M.  Counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and 
late  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery — to  take  the  name 
and  arms  of  Baker  only,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  testamentary  injunction 
of  the  late  Eichard  Baker,  Esq.  of 
Orsett  Hall. 

26th  Jan.  1850.  Eichard  Eogers 
CoxwELL,  Esq.  of  Dowdeswell,  co. 
Gloucester,  J.P.  andD.L.,  second  but 
eldest  surviving  son  of  theEev.  Charles 
Coxwell,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Dowdeswell, 
by  Anne,  his  wife,  youngest  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  the  Eev.  Eichard  Eo- 
gers, L.L.B.,  sometime  also  Eector  of 
Dowdeswell,  deceased — to  take  the 
surname  of  Eogers,  in  addition  to, 
and  after  that  of  Coxwell,  and  bear  the 
arms  quarterly,  in  compliance  with 
the  testamentary  injunction  of  his 
maternal  great-uncle,  Edward  Eogers, 
Esq.,  of  Dowdeswell.  The  Eogers'  of 
Dowdeswell  were  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  and  knightly  house  of  the  same 
name,  seated  at  Bryanston,  co.  Dorset, 
and  first  became  settled  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 


century.  Dowdeswell  has  been  the 
family  residence  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  On  a  youthful  scion  of 
the  house,  John  Eogers,  who  died  in 
1683,  in  his  eleventh  year.  Dry  den 
wrote  these  monumental  lines  : — 

"  Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only 
treasure — 

Their  lasting  sorrow,  and  their 
vanish'd  pleasure — 

Adorn'd  with  features,  virtues,  wit, 
and  grace, 

A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race. 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  pro- 
longed his  date. 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state  ; 

But  knowing  Heaven  his  home,  to 
shun  delay, 

He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the 
shortest  way. 

Edward  Eogers,  Esq.  of  Dowdeswell 
by  whose  testamentary  desire  the 
name  of  Eogers  is  now  taken,  died 
unmarried  in  1 810,  His  elder  brother, 
the  Eev.  Eichard  Eogers,  had  married 
Miss  Curtis,  and  left  three  daughters, 
his  coheiresses,  one  of  whom  only  mar- 
ried, viz  ,  Anne,  who  became  in  1796, 


CHANGKS  OF  NAMES. 


the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Coxwell, 
M.  A.  of  Ablington,  and  was  mother  of 
the  present  Eichard  Rogers  Cox- 
well Rogers,  Esq.  of  Dowdeswell, 
to  whom  the  royal  licence  has  been 
accorded. 

31st  Jan.  1850. — Joshua  Proctor 
Westhead,  Esq.  of  Lea  Castle,  co. 
Worcester,  M.P.  for  Knaresborough, 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Edward  West- 
head,  Esq.  of  Manchester,  by  Ann,  his 
wife,  sister  of  the  late  John  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Lea  Castle,  some  time  High 
Sheriff  of  Worcestershire  to  take  the 
surname  of  Brown,  in  addition  to,  and 
before  that  of  Westhead,  and  to  quarter 
the  arms  of  Brown. 

12th  Feb.  1850.— John  Harford 
Battersby,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
eldest  son  of  Abraham  Gray  Harford- 
Battersby  (formerly  Abraham  Gray 
Harford),  Esq.  of  Stoke  Park,  co. 
Gloucester — to  use  the  surname  of 
Harford  after — instead  of  before  that 
of  Battersby,  and  be  called  John  Bat- 
tersby Harford.  The  Harfords  are  of 
great  antiquity.  The  "  cunabula 
gentis"  was  Bosbury,  in  Herefordshire, 
in  the  church  of  which  place  there  are 
several  old  and  handsome  monuments 
of  the  family,  exhibiting  their  armorial 
bearings.  The  branch  from  which 
Mr.  Battersby-Harford  descends,  mi- 
grated from  Marshfield,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  settled  at  Bristol,  in  the 
course  of  the  17th  century.  The  pre- 
sent head  of  the  house  is  John  Scan- 
drett  Harford,  Esq.  of  Blaise  Castle, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Feb.  21st,  1850> — Francis  Rhodes, 
Esq.,  of  Elston  Hall,  Notts,  and  Char- 
lotte Mana-Cooper,  his  wife,  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Darwin  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Elston,  and  sister  and  co-heiress  of 
Robert  Alvey  Darwin,  Esq.,  also  of 
Elston  Hall,  deceased,  to  take  the 
name  of  Darwin,  instead  of  Rhodes, 
in  compliance  with  the  testamentary 
injunction  of  the  said  Robert  Alvey 
Darwin,  Esq.  Robert  Alvey  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  the  testator,  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  highly  respectable 
family  of  Darwin,  of  Elston,  a  younger 
son  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Eras- 
mus Darwm,  M.D.,  of  Derby,  author 
of  ''the  Botanic  Garden." 

Feb.  27th,  1850.  —  Gustavus 
Frederick  Hamilton,  Esq.,  com- 


monly called  the  Honourable  Gus- 
tavus Frederick  Hamilton,  of  Bur- 
warton,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  of 
Brancepeth  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Durham  (only  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  Gustavus  Viscount  Boyne  and 
Baron  Hamilton,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland),  and  Emma  Maria,  the  wife  of 
the  said  Gustavus  Frederick  Hamilton, 
only  daughter  of  Matthew  Russell,  late 
of  Brancepeth  Castle,  aforesaid,  Esq., 
deceased,  some  time  representative  in 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Saltash, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  sister 
and  heir  of  William  Russell,  late  also  of 
Brancepeth  Castle,Esq.  deceased,some- 
time  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  said 
county  of  Durham,  to  take  and  hence- 
forth use,  pursuant  to  a  proviso  con- 
tained in  a  certain  deed  of  settlement, 
the  surname  of  Russell  in  addition 
to  and  after  that  of  Hamilton;  the 
said  Gustavus  Frederick  Hamilton  to 
bear  the  arms  of  Russell,  quarterly 
with  those  of  Hamilton ;  the  said 
Emma  Maria  Hamilton  to  bear  the 
arms  of  Russell ;  and  such  surname  of 
Russell,  together  with  the  arms  of 
Russell  quarterly  with  those  of  Hamil- 
ton, to  be  taken,  borne,  and  used  by 
the  issue  of  their  marriage. 

By  the  death  of  William  Russell,  Esq. 
the  splendid  castle  of  Brancepeth,  to- 
ether  with  the  great  estates  annexed, 
evolve  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  to  whom  the  royal  license 
to  assume  the  surname  and  arms 
of  Russell  has  been  granted.  This 
family  of  Russell  is  of  antiquity  in 
Cumberland.  In  many  of  the  early 
entries  in  the  church  registers  of  Mil- 
ium, they  are  described  as  Russells 
of  Dudden  Bridge  and  Arnabie  ;  by 
an  intermarriage  with  the  old  family  of 
Taylor,  they  acquired  the  estate  of 
Rowenlands,  to  which  they  removed 
between  the  years  1652  and  1657,  and 
they  continued  to  reside  there  until 
1803,  when  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
cease issueless  of  the  elder  brother,  the 
property  passed  to  William  Russell, 
Esq.,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  who  had 
himself  realized  a  very  considerable 
fortune  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  death  has  rendered  the 
Royal  Sign  Manual  necessary. 
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DR.  BOYRENSON. 

This  gentleman,  a  physician  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service,  and  at- 
tached to  the  Bombay  army,  may  be 
remembered  as  having  been  instrumental, 
by  his  corn-age  and  energy,  in  saving  many 
lives  when  the  Great  Liverpool  was 
wrecked  in  March,  1846,  off  the  coast  of 
Corunna.  Dr.  Boyrenson  died  of  jungle 
fever,  at  Kaira,  Bombay,  on  the  6th  Jan. 
last,  much  and  deservedly  regretted. 

CHARLES  THOMAS    CONOLLY,  ESQ.,  OF  MID- 
EORD  CASTLE,   COUNTY    OF  SOMERSET. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  occurred  on 
the  13th  Feb.,  at  his  seat  of  Midford  Castle. 
He  was  son  of  the  late  Charles  ConoUy, 
Esq.,  and  derived  his  descent  from  a  branch 
of  the  Conollys  of  Castletown.  He  was 
bom  March  14th,  1791 ;  and  was  twice 
married  —  first,  in  1814,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Clifton,  Esq.,  of  Lytham 
Hall,  county  Lancaster ;  and,  secondly,  in 
1828,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Philip  Lawless, 
Esq.,  of  Dublin.  By  the  former  he  had 
one  son,  Charles  John,  who  married,  in 
1840,  Louisa  de  Brancaccio,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Priuce  de  Ruffano,  of  Naples. 

SIR  JAMES  GIBSON  CRAIG,  BART. 

Sir  J ames  Gibson  Craig,  of  Riccarton  and 
Ingleston,  in  Midlothian,  a  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that 
shire,  and  Clerk  of  the  Signet  in  Scotland, 
was  the  second  son  of  William  Gibson,  an 
eminent  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
bom  on  the  11th  October,  1765,  and  being 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  passed 
as  writer  to  the  Signet  in  1786,  and  rose 
to  great  distinction  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  the  leading  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Craig,  Dalziel,  and  Brodie.  As  Mr. 
Gibson,  he  was  also  well  known  for  being 
a  great  political  supporter  of  the  whigs, 
and  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Fox 
and  the  other  leaders  of  that  party.  He 
continually,  in  their  favour,  took  part  in 
all  public  affairs ;  and  throughout  his  life 
was  staunch  to  the  principles  he  adopted. 
In  1818  Mr  Gibson  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  and  arms  of  Craig,  pur- 


suant to  the  provisions  of  the  entail  made 
by  Robert  Craig,  of  Riccarton.  During  his 
political  career,  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  figured 
in  the  famous  but  fatal  ballad  against  the 
Whigs,  published  in  1822  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander BosweU,  who,  in  consequence  was 
shot  in  a  duel  by  Mr  Stuart,  of  Duneam. 
In  1831,  during  the  Administration  of 
Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  was  created  a 
Baronet. 

This  distinguished  gentleman  and  poli- 
tician— to  the  great  grief  of  a  wide  circle 
of  relatives,  friends,  and  admirers — died  on 
the  6th  March,  somewhat  suddenly,  at  his 
seat  of  Riccarton,  four  miles  from  Edin- 
biu'gh.  By  his  wife,  Ann,  daughter  of  J. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh  (whom  he 
married  the  14th  Sept.,  1796),  he  leaves 
two  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  elder 
son  and  successor,  the  present  Sir  "William 
Gibson  Craig,  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar,  is  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  and  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasmy.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Baronet  is  wife  of  Mr.  Biggs  Andrews, 
Q.  C. 

GENERAL  CHARLES  CRAVEN,  OF  RICHARDS- 
TOWN,  CO.  LOUTH. 

This  gallant  soldier  died  at  Walsall,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  22nd  March.  He  was 
eon  of  the  late  Major  Charles  Craven,  also 
a  distinguished  military  officer,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Loven  Craven,  Esq.,  a  scion 
of  the  noble  stock  of  Craven,  who  served 
with  his  two  brothers,  in  William  the 
Third's  army,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  was  slain  at  Aughrim,  12  July, 
1691. 

General  Craven,  whose  death  we  record, 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  27th. 
regiment,  in  1790,  whence  he  purchased 
into  the  5th  dragoon  guards,  in  which  he 
attained  his  majority,  and  served  in  every 
action  the  regiment  was  engaged  in,  under 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  in  France  and 
Flanders,  in  1794  and  1795.  After  the 
retreat  through  Holland  into  Germany,  he 
remained  in  the  latter  country,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sr  David  Dun- 
das,  and  returned  with  the  cavalry  to  Eng- 
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land  in  1796,  and  served  subsequently  in 
Ireland  and  Jersey.  He  was  born  IStb 
Dec,  1769,  and  married,  in  1798,  Alice, 
daughter  of  John  Eandall,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  leaves  one  surviving  son,  Charles  Cooley 
Craven,  Esq.,  late  Capt.  72nd  Highlanders. 

FRANCIS  DARBY,  ESQ.  OF  COLEBROOKEDALE. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  respected  gentle- 
man, long  a  valued  friend  of  the  Editor's, 
and  a  constant  supporter  of  his  Genealogical 
Works,  more  especially  of  this  Journal,  in 
the  prosperity  of  which  he  took  the  liveliest 
interest.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of 
no  ordinary  regret  that  the  writer  of  this 
brief  memorial  adds  to  the  Obituary  the 
name  of  his  kind  and  worthy  corres- 
pondent. 

Mr.  Darby  was  the  elder  son  of  the  late 
Abraham  Darby,  Esq.,  of  Colebroockdale,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  abilities,  who 
constructed  and  erected,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Burslem,  the  celebrated  iron  bridge  over 
the  river  Severn,  at  Colebrookedale,  the 
first  of  that  metal  ever  made.  The  family 
of^Darby  has  been  resident  at  Colebrookedale 
for  many  generations,  and  has  become,  by 
purchase,  possessed  of  landed  property  in 
the  vicinity.  An  early  marriage  connected 
it  with  the  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
Yorkshire  house  of  Maude.  Mr.  Darby 
was  born  5th  April,  1783,  and  married  16th 
June,  1808,  Hannah,  only  child  of  John 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  Bedford- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  two  daus.,  Matilda 
Frances,  and  Adelaide -Anna. 

J.  p.  DEEEING,  ESQ.,  R.A. 

This  gentleman,  formerly  well  known  as 
a  distinguished  architect  under  his  origi- 
nal family  name  of  Gandy,  died  on  the  2d 
March.  In  early  life,  he  travelled  in 
Greece,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dille- 
tante  Society,  and  exhibited  some  of  the 
results  of  his  tour  in  a  series  of  very  fine 
drawings  at  the  annual  exposition  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Several  buildings  in  the 
metropolis  are,  in  all  respects  or  in  parts, 
the  fruits  of  his  talents,  Exeter  HaU  and 
the  Insurance  ofiice  at  Charing  Cross  being 
the  most  remarkable.  In  1827  he  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
and  in  1838  became  an  academician.  Suc- 
ceeding subsequently  to  a  large  estate,  he 
assumed  the  surname  of  Deering,  and  sat 
in  parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Ayles- 
bury. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  DURNFORD. 

Lieutenant- General  Elias  Walker  Durn- 
ford,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Cjlonel  Elias  Durnford,  of  the 


same  corps,  who  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
at  Pensacola,  and  who  commanded  the 
Eoyal  Engineers  under  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
at  the  taking  of  the  West  Indies,  in  1794. 
Elias  Durnford,  the  son,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,_  acted  at  that  period  under  his  father, 
as  a  Lieutenant.  From  that  grade  he  rose, 
through  much  hard  service,  to  the  raiik  of 
Lieutenant-  General. 

This  gaUant  officer  died  at  his  residence, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  on  the  8th  March.  A 
brother  of  his.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Philip 
Durnford,  died  from  fever  whilst  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  in  Jamaica. 
Another  brother  is  the  only  one  now  surviv- 
ing he  also,  is  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Eoyal  Artillery. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  D.  FAUNCE,  C.B. 

This  gallant  officer  was  second  son  of 
Major  Thomas  Faunce,  by  Bridget  his 
v/ife,  daughter  of  E.  Nugent,  Esq.,  of  Dub- 
lin, and  grandson  of  Thomas  Faunce,  Esq., 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Eochester,  the  descendant 
of  a  family  settled  in  Kent  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI. ;  and  now  represented,  in 
its  senior  branch,  by  Edmund  Barrell 
Faunce,  Esq.,  of  Sharsted  Court. 

General  Faunce  married  Maria,  daughter 
of  —  Goddart,  Esq.,  and  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

THE  HON.  MRS.  OGILVIE  GRANT. 

Caroline  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Hon.  James 
Ogilvie  Grant,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Seafield,  died  at  Milton,  near  Kilmallock, 
6th  February,  deeply  lamented.  She  was 
the  seccmd  daughter  of  Eyre  Evans,  Esq., 
of  Ash  HiU  Towers,  co.  Limerick,  by  Anna, 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Eobert  Maun- 
seU,  Esq.,  formerly  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Madras.  Her  grandfather, 
Eyre  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Miltown  Castle,  co. 
Cork,  derived  from  a  common  ancestor 
with  the  noble  house  of  Carbery ;  his 
father  Thomas  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Miltown 
Castle,  M.P.  for  Castle  Martyr,  having  been 
third  son  of  the  Et.  Hon.  George  Evans, 
of  Caherass  and  Bulgaden  HaU,  and  brother 
of  George,  first  Lord  Carbery.  Mrs. 
Grant  has  left  a  son  Francis  William,  born 
9th  March  1847. 

THOMAS  HALLIFAX,  ESQ.,  OF  CHADACRE 
HALL,  COUNTY  SUFFOLK. 

The  decease  of  this  gentleman  occurred 
at  his  seat,  Chadacre  HaU,  on  the  7th  of 
March.  He  was  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  Sufiblk,  and  served  as  High 
Sheriff  in  1837.  He  was  last  suiwiving 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hallifax,  Knt. 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  in 
1777,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
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I  ajul  co-heir  of  John  Savile,  Esq.,  of  Clay 
Hill,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hallifax  married  Anna  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  J ohn  Staunton,  Esq.,  of  Kenilworth, 
and  had,  with  two  sons,  Thomas,  of  Berke- 
ley-square, London,  and  John-Savile,  of 
Edwardston  House,  Suffolk,  in  holy  orders, 
three  daughters,  Maria,  EUen,  and  Diana. 

LADY  MAHY  HEWITT. 

Lady  Mary  Hewitt,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  wife  of  the 
Hon.  James  Hewitt,  died  on  the  13th 
March,  having,  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month  given  birth  to  a  daughter.  Her 
Ladyship  was  born  27th  June,  1809,  and 
married  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  eldest  son  of  Vis- 
coimt  Liiford  in  1835.  The  issue  of  the 
imion  is  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

THE  ONLY  SON  OF  BARON  LANGEN. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  19Lh  March, 
an  accident  occurred  near  to  the  village 
of  Himgarton,  which  was  attended  with 
a  fatal  result  to  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it. 
It  appears  that  the  Baron  Langen,  who,  for 
some  time  past,  has  occupied  the  haU.  at 
RatclifFe,  and  it  is  stated  is  attached  to  the 
Prussian  embassy  in  this  country,  was 
taking  a  drive  with  his  family  in  the 
neighboiu-hood  of  Hungarton.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  Baron,  his  wife,  and  the 
lady's  father.  A  groom  on  horseback  was 
with  them,  and  with  him  rode,  on  his 
pony,  a  fine  little  boy,  nine  years  old,  the 
baron's  only  child.  IS'ear  the  entrance  to 
Hungarton,  on  the  Quenby-road,  the 
pony  took  fright  at  a  man  on  horse- 
back, which  passed  the  party  rapidly,  and 
started  off  suddenly  at  full  speed.  The 
child  soon  lost  his  seat,  and  falling  to  the 
ground  with  great  force,  was  dragged  in 
the  stirrup  some  distance,  his  head  striking 
with  violence  the  high  road,  and  the  groom 
believes  that  he  was  also  struck  more  than 
once  by  the  hind  feet  of  the  animal.  On 
being  taken  up  occasional  breathing  was 
the  only  sign  of  life,  and  very  feeble  action 
of  the  heart.  Surgeons  were  irmnediately 
sent  for,  and  Mr.  Dally,  his  assistant,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  from  Syston,  were  soon  on 
the  spot,  but  vvdthout  avail,  as  life  was 
extinct  within  half  an  hoiir  afterwards. 
There  were  two  separate  fractures  of  the 
skull,  each  of  which  was  mortal.  The 
body  was  removed  the  same  night  to  Eat- 
cHffe  Hall.  The  pony  was  a  remarkably 
quiet  one.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  of  Accidental  Death  retiu-ned. 

THE  DEAN  OF  LEIGHLIN. 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Eevorcnd  Eichard 
Boyle  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lcighlin, 


was  the  second  son  of  Francis,  first  Vis- 
count Bernard,  and  Earl  of  Bandon,  by 
his  wife,  Catherine  Henrietta,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Eichard,  second  Earl  of  Shannon. 
He  was  born  the  4th  September,  1787; 
and  having,  after  the  usual  preliminary 
education,  taken  holy  orders,  he  devoted 
himself  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  an  ar- 
dent and  assiduous  performance  of  his 
sacred  functions.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
expansive  and  general  charity;  on  one 
occasion  he  gave  £1000  to  forward  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Dr.  Bernard  was  Eector  of  Wells,  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  Dean  of  Lcighlin.  This 
estimable  dignitary  died  of  fever  on  the 
1st  instant:  he  is  succeeded  in  his  deanery 
by  the  Very  Eev.  H.  W.  Tighe,  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Eoyal,  and  first  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord- Lieutenant. 

The  family  of  Dean  Bernard — that  of 
Bernard,  Earls  of  Bandon — is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  this  realm :  it  came  originally 
from  Normandy,  and  settled  in  the  sister 
isle  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Francis  Bernard,  the  then 
head  of  the  house,  attained  legal  eminence 
in  Ireland,  by  becoming  her  Majesty's 
Prime  Serjeant  and  Solicitor- General,  and 
afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  The  present  and  second  Earl 
of  Bandon  is  the  eldest  brother  of  the  late 
Dean.  Two  other  brothers  of  Ms  died  in 
the  British  service :  one  perished  of  fatigue 
at  Coimbra,  in  1813;  and  the  other  was 
slain  at  Waterloo. 

SIR  THOMAS  MARRABLE,  KT. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  in  the  Lord 
Steward's  department  of  the  Eoyal  House- 
hold, received  Knighthood  in  1840,  after 
thirty-four  years'  service  at  Court. 

Sir  Thomas  was  second  son  of  the  late 
John  Marrable,  Esq.,  of  Canterbmy,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Breach, 
Esq.,  of  Sloane-street.  His  death  occur- 
red 19th  March. 


COOTE    MULLOY,  ESQ.,  D.L.,  OF  OAIv-PORT, 
CO.  ROSCOMMON. 

This  gentleman  died  on  the  2nd  March. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
WiUiam  Mulloy,  Esq.,  of  Oak-Port,  by 
Frances,  his  wife,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Arthur  French,  Esq.,  of  French 
Park,  M.P.,  and  grandson  of  Coote  Mul- 
loy, Esq.,  of  Hughstown,  representative 
of  the  distinguished  Milesian  family  of 
0 'Mulloy,  in  which  vests  the  hereditary 
h(mor  of  Standard  Bearer  of  the  CroNvn  of 
England  in  Ireland. 
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WILLIAWT  SMITH  NEILL,  ESQ.,  OF  BARN  WEILL 
AND  SWINDRIGEMUm. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Ayrshire 
Militia,  occurred  on  the  22nd  March.  The 
Neills  of  Barnweill  derive  descent  from  a 
cadet  of  the  Mc  NeiUs  of  Barra,  who  settled 
in  Ayrshire  ahout  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  acquired  the  lands  of  Town- 
head,  Monkton,  and  others  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prestwick,  part  of  which  are  still  in  the 
family. 

Lieut.  Col.  Smith-Neill  was  a  Magistrate 
and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  his  county,  and 
a  Commissioner  of  Supply.  He  succeeded 
to  Barnweill  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
James  ISTeill,  Ksq.,  in  1799,  and  to  Swind- 
rigemuir  and  Kersland,  at  the  death  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  in  1838. 
He  was  born  17th  July,  1784,  and  married 
in  November,  1807,  Caroline,  daughter  of 
George  Price  Spiller,  Esq.,  Commissary 
General,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  James 
George,  Capt.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  who  m.  in  1835, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Major  William  Warde, 
and  has  issue:  2,  John  Martin  Bladen, 
Capt.  40th  Regiment,  who  served  through 
the  entire  of  the  second  campaign  in  AfF- 
ghanistan,  was  present  in  every  action  with 
the  Candahar  division,  and  received  the 
Medal  of  Candaher,  Ghuznee,  Cabul,  1842. 
3,  William  Francis,  an  officer  Royal  Artil- 
lery. 1,  Caroline ;  2,  Margaret  Smith ; 
3,  Sarah ;  and  4,  Henrietta  Jane  Helen. 

OCHLENSCHLAGER, 

Ochlenschlager,  *  the  poet  of  two  na- 
tions, Danes  and  Germans,  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  Novem^ber,  1779,  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Copenhagen.  His  father 
followed  the  professions  of  his  forefathers, 
namely,  those  of  an  organist  and  school- 
master :  his  mother  was  Martha  Maria 
Hansen.  Our  poet  began  to  make  verses 
at  nine  years  old,  and  even  at  this  early 
age  he  wrote  short  comedies  for  private 
theatricals,  in  which  the  chief  performers 
were  himself,  his  sister,  and  a  friend. 
These  and  other  similar  attempts  acted 
upon  his  mind,  and  created  the  wish  to 
go  upon  the  stage.  It  was  nothing  either 
remarkable  or  extraordinary  at  that 
time,  for  educated  young  men,  and  even 
those  of  good  family,  to  try  their  fortune 
in  this  line,  and  not  only  was  this  the 
case  in  Copenhagen,  but  in  Germany 
also,  as  we  read  in  the  classical  portion 
of  the  period  in  WUhelm  Meister.  Thus  at 

*  From  the  style  in  which  this  sketch  is  writ- 
ten, we  need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that  it  is 
from  a  foreign  and  compatriot  pen ;  but  we 
have  not  thought  it  would  improve  it  to  correct 
tht  language  into  more  accurate  English. 


1 7  years  old,  Ochlenschlager  became  an  acto 
In  four  great  characters  he  appearecij 
namely,  in  Schroder's  Ensign,  Torbei 
Ochs's  Dyweke,  in  Tode's  play  the  Mt\ 
rine  Officer,  and  in  Kotzebue's  "Povert 
and  Generosity "  Cederstrom ;  but  ac 
mits  in  his  "  Autobiography  "  that  nor 
of  these  characters,  with  the  exceptioi 
perhaps,  of  the  last,  suited  his  inclin? 
tions.  He  soon  found  that  the  stag 
was  not  exactly  what  he  was  strivin 
for,  and  he  abandoned  a  pursuit  whic 
did  not  harmonise  with  his  spirit,  qx\ 
exchanged  it  first  for  the  study  of  la\ 
and  latterly  for  general  literature, 
was  at  the  University  that  Ochlenschlag* 
first  became  acquainted  with  Goethe 
and  Schiller's  works,  and  the  writings  ( 
other  German  authors. 

We  pass  over  this  period,  the  transitoi 
epoch  of  his  life,  as  also  over  the  time  <  ^ 
war,  when  Nelson  and  Parker  appeared  b( 
fore  Copenhagen  and  bombarded  it,  whic 
Ochlenschlager  describes  minutely  in  h 
life.    In  1805,  he  left  Copenhagen  wil 
£15  in  his  pocket  and  the  expectation  » j 
receiving  a  travelling  stipend  from  tl  i 
Danish  Government,  which  was  afterwarc 
granted  him.    He  visited  HaUe,  Berlii  i 
Weimar — where  he  met  the  heroes  of  Ge:  i 
man  letters — Dresden,  Vienna,  Paris.  I 
Paris,  his  dramatic  soul  became  active,  ar 
his  tragedy,  "Palnasoke,"  was  there  con 
posed,  which  earned  him  deserved  prais 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Switzerland,  1 
Coppet,  and  Geneva.    At  Coppet,  the  pla( 
of  so   many   beautiful  recollections,  1 
stayed  at   Madame  de  Stael's  residenc 
Delightful  acquaintances,  amongst  the  mo 
important  of  which  was  A.  W,  Schlegt' 
acted  powerfully  upon  his  genius,  and  in 
peUed  him  to  greater  undertakings  in  di- 
matic  literature. 

He  spent  a  winter  in  Coppet,  an  invah 
able  winter,  which  gave  his  whole  li 
the  true  cast  of  his  aspiring  muse,  and  i 
the  spring  he  journeyed  into  Italy,  visitc 
Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rom: 
In  the  eternal  city  of  poetry  and  art  1 
composed  his  great  and  master  work,  "  Co.  ) 
reggio."  "Correggio"  is  what  the  Ge  l 
mans  term  a  "  kunstler-drama,"  in  whic' 
the  idea  of  Art  itself  is  placed  in  actio: 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  happy- 
nothing  more  appropriate — nothing  mo] 
dramatic,  than  the  "  Life  of  Antonio  Co 
reggio" — a  life  which  may  truly  be  termt 
the  tragedy  of  Art;  and  Ochlenschlag. 
felt  and  made  it  such.  The  tragedy  is  sin 
pie  in  structure :  in  its  simplicity  gran 
noble,  classical.  After  the  return  of  Oc\  \ 
lenschlager  to  Copenhagen,  he  met  wil 
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esteem  and  aclmowledgmentfor  his  genius  : 
his  works  were  now  acted  on  the  stage.  In 
the  winters  of  1810-1829,  he  lectured  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  on  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  Sophocles, 
Holberg,  Lessing,  Tieck,  on  German  and 
Danish  poets  generally,  on  Norsk  mytho- 
logy, the  ancient  ballads,  and  romantic 
literature.  In  1827,  he  was  installed  as 
Professor  at  the  University,  in  which  capa- 
city he  lived  a  life  of  study  and  noble  en- 
deavour. Ochlenschlager's  earliest  works 
were  composed  in  Danish,  but  translated, 
or,  rather,  transplanted,  by  himself  into  the 
German  language.  Germany  acknowledged 
in  him  the  true  poet,  and  gave  him  a  place  in 
her  own  literature.  Most  of  his  composi- 
tions bear  the  stamp  of  the  elements  and 
country  of  his  birth.  Northern  Mythology 
and  the  Sagas,  those  romantic  regions,  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  poetry  and  fancy, 
opened  to  his  mind  and  imagination  its 
gates  and  gave  him  matter  for  his  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  are — "  Hakon 
Tarl"  (1809),  "  Correggio,"  "  Palnasoke," 
"Hagbarth  and  Signe,"  "  Erioh  and  Abel." 
These  were  foUowed  by  his  dramatic  poems 
of  "Aladin,"  "  Die  Ludlamshohle,"  "Treias 
Altar,"  and  "  Der  Hirtenknabe."  His  lyri- 
cal compositions,  as  well  as  his  novel  "  Die 
Insel  Felsenbuxg,"  however  praiseworthy, 
do  not  reach  in  value  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions, for  the  latter  of  which  he  possessed 
high  qualities  and  genius.  His  "Autobio- 
graphy" is  a  piece  of  simple  and  beautiful 
writing ;  it  brings  the  man  before  us  as  he 
was,  with  his  fine,  feelings,  noble  eiforts, 
and  his  earnestness  of  character  and  pur- 
pose. Ochlenschlager  lived  and  died  a  true 
poet,  esteemed  as  a  man,  a  sincere  friend, 
an  aifectionate  father,  and  a  classical  writer 
both  of  Denmark  and  Germany.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1850. 

SIR  HERCULES  PAKENHAM,  K.C.B. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Hercules 
Eowley  Pakenham,  K.C.B.  was  the  third 
son  of  Edward  Michael,  second  Lord  Long- 
ford, by  his  wife  Catherine,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Eight  Hon.  Hercules  Longford 
Eowley.  He  was  born  the  29th  Sept. 
1781;  and  having  entered  the  British'army 
early  in  life,  he  earned  a  high  character 
as  an  officer  in  the  Peninsular  "War,  and 
served  throughout  all  its  campaigns .  he 
was  at  Eoleia,  Vimiera,  Busaco,  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  was 
twice  severely  wounded.  He  became  a 
Major- General  the  10th  January,  1837,  and 
was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1838.  In  1844  he 
obtained  the  Colonelcy  of  the  43d  regi- 
ment of  foot.  Subsequently  to  his  seces- 
sion from  active  service,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of   Portsmouth.    Latterly  he 


lived  in  retirement  with  his  family,  at  his 
seat  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh.  Sir 
Hercules  married,  in  1817,  Emily,  fourth 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Le  Despencer, 
by  whom  he  leaves  issue  six  sons  and  three 
daughters :  his  eldest  son  is  a  Captain  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter is  the  wife  of  Sir  Edmund  Hays,  Bart. 
Sir  Hercules  Pakenham  died  suddenly  on 
the  7th,  at  his  seat,  Longford  Lodge,  An- 
trim, The  gallant  General  was  uncle  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Longford,  the  son  of 
his  eldest  brother.  His  next  brother  was 
the  distinguished  Major-General  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pakenham,  who  feUatNew  Orleans; 
and  his  second  sister,  who  died  in  1831, 
was  wife  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 

MISS  PAUL. 

A  lamentable  occurrence  took  place  in 
the  family  of  Walter  Paul,  Esq.,  of  High- 
grove,  near  Tetbury,  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th.  Mr.  Paul  gave  a  ball  and  soiree 
previous  to  his  son.  Captain  Paul,  leaving 
home  to  join  his  regiment.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  Miss  Paul  retired  from  the 
ball-room,  having  an  attack  of  tic-dou- 
leureux;  she  proceeded  up  stairs  to_  her 
own  room.  It  is  supposed  that  she  fainted 
as  she  proceeded  from  one  room  to  the 
other,  the  lighted  candle  feU  from  her  hand, 
and  her  dress,  being  composed  of  white 
lace,  rapidly  ignited,  and  the  young  lady 
was  instantly  enveloped  in  flames.  She 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  throw- 
ing a  basin  of  water  over  herself,  and  her 
screams  alarmed  the  attendants;  but  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  before  their  efiibrts 
could  subdue  tlie  flames,  she  was  so  se- 
verely burnt,  as  to  leave  but  faint  hopes  of 
her  recovery,  and  she  died  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

SIR  WILLIAM  PHILIPPS  LATJGHARNB 
PHILIPPS,  BT, 

The  decease  of  Sir  "William  occurred 
at  Haverfordwest,  on  the  18th  February. 
He  was  male  heir  and  representative  of  the 
very  ancient  and  eminent  house  of  Philipps, 
of  Picton  Castle,  co  Pembroke,  which 
derived  its  descent  from  Cadivor  ap  Col- 
hoyn.  Lord  of  Dyfed,  called,  from  his 
extensive  possessions,  Cadivor- Vawr,  or 
the  Great.  The  Baronetcy  was  conferred 
in  1621,  on  Sir  John  Philipps,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inherited  by  the  senior  line  of 
his  descendants,  until  the  decease,  in  1823, 
of  Sir  Eichard  Philipps,  Lord  Milford, 
when  the  Baronetcy  reverted  to  the  male 
heir  Sir  Eowland  Henry  Laugharne 
Philipps,  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
the  Baronet  whose  death  we  record.  The 
Picton  Castle  estates  devolved,  however. 
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on  the  heir  of  line,  and  are  now  enjoyed 
by  Richard  Bnllccley,  Lord  Milford. 

Sir  William  was  born  2nd  Oct.,  1794, 
and  married  13th  Oct.,  1829,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  George  White,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  leaves  a  son,  Sir  Godwin,  the  present 
Baronet,  born  10th  January,  1840,  and  four 
daughters,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Lilla,  Lavinia, 
and  Charlotte.  , 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  SCARBOROUGH. 

Anna  Mariai,  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
widow  of  John,  seventh  Earl,  died  on  the 
17th  March,  aged  84.  Her  Ladyship  was 
daughter  of  Julian  Herring,  Esq.  She 
married  Lord  Scarborough  in  1785,  and 
has  left  surviving  issue  one  son,  John,  pre- 
sent Peer;  and  two  daughters,  Louisa- 
Frances,  wife  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Cator: 
and  Henrietta-Barbara,  married  first  to  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Manners  Sutton,  and  se- 
condly to  John  Lodge  Ellerton,  Esq. 

JAMES    BARNWELL    TATTNALL,    ESQ.,  COM- 
MANDER, ROYAL  NAVY. 

The  eventful  life  of  this  officer  termi- 
nated on  the  7th  Feb.,  at  his  residence,  9, 
Woodside  Crescent,  Glasgow.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1803,  and  was  soon  after  em- 
ployed in  the  Pallas^  under  Lord  Cochrane, 
wherein  he  gained  distinction  by  his  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct.  In  Dec.,  1806, 
shortly  after  he  had  been  removed  with 
Lord  Cochrane  to  the  Imperieuse,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  prize  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  sent  to  England.  On  his  pas- 
sage, however,  he  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  under  the  island  of  Belleisle,  and 
captured  by  a  force  sent  for  that  purpose 
from  the  shore.  His  detention  at  Verdun 
continued  for  three  years,  until  he  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  effecting  his  escape  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  and  reaching  Os- 
tend,  whence  he  was  conveyed,  by  a  smug- 
gler, to  the  English  fleet.  Subsequently, 


in  1810,  he  was  nominated  Acting  Lieute 
nant  of  the  St.  Pierre  ;  and  in  the  follow-  i 
ing  year,  while  in  the  Racehorse,  partici-  j 
pated  in  the  capture  of  the  Renomonee  and  { 
the  Nereide,.  In  1813,  he  commanded  the  j: 
boats  of  the  President,  at  the  taking  of  the 
island  of  Santa  Clara;  and,  in  1814,  having 
proceeded  to  America,  headed  the  Tonnant'sl 
boats  at  the  destruction  of  Commodore  j 
Barney's  flotilla  up  the  Patuxent.  Not' 
long  after,  Lieutenant  TattnaU  was  most 
gallantly  distinguished  at  the  capture  of, 
five  American  gun-boats,  and  was  highly 
commended  by  his  superior  officer.  His 
rank  as  Commander  bore  date  in  1819. 

MRS.  WALLACK. 

This  venerable  lady,  the  mother  oil 
the  two  popular  actors,  Mr.  James  and  Mr  J 
Henry  WaUack,  died  at  the  advanced  agC' 
of  ninety.  Her  maiden  name  was  Fiekl 
and  she  belonged  to  a  highly  respect- 
able family  in  Yorkshire,  aU  the  male 
branches  of  which  were  in  the  navy.  Heil 
brother  George  was  purser  on  board; 
some  of  our  most  famous  frigates  and  first- i 
rates,  and  his  son  commanded  a  gun-brig 
during  the  war  with  France.  The  presenl, ' 
actor,  Mr.  Henry  Wallack,  seized  with  him 
as  midshipman.  Mrs.  Wallack  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs,  Booth,  whf 
also  married  twice.  She  was  a  member  o< 
the  Druiy-lane  company,  as  Mrs.  Granger, 
at  the  time  of  Garrick's  retirement,  and 
after  three  years  of  widowhood  married 
Mr.  WiUiam  Wallack.  Mr.  James  Wal- 
lack,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  is  the 
youngest  of  her  children.  For  the  lastij 
thirty  years  that  gentleman  has  had  the 
great  happiness  of  arranging  the  comforts 
of  her  later  days,  and  witnessing  her  en- 
joyment of  a  tranquil  and  happy  life.  She 
was  buried  at  Kensal- Green,  by  the  side 
of  Mr.  Wallack' s  son. 


EXHIBITION 

OF 

INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS; 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  LONDON  IN  1851. 


Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Exhibition  op  the  Works  op 
Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be  holden  in  1851,  having  had  the  various  subjects  of  their 
inquiry  under  their  anxious  consideration,  are  now  prepared  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  public,  the  progress  they  have  made  in  determining  on  the  different  points  referred 
to  in  their  announcement  of  the  11th  January  last. 

The  decisions  they  have  been  able  to  come  to  have  been  necessarily  limited  by  their 
present  want  of  knowledge  as  to  what  pecuniary  means  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal ;  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  during  which  this  vast  organization  will  have  to  be  completed 
renders  it  imperative  upon  the  Commissioners  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  country,  to 
enable  them  as  soon  as  possible,  to  know  upon  what  amount  of  subscriptions  they  may 
ultimately  rely. 

The  scale  upon  which  this  important  undertaking  will  be  conducted,  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  pecuniary  support  which  it  shall  receive  from  the  public.  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  to  enable  them  to 
make  such  liberal  arrangements  as  will  ensure  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  character  and  position  of  this  country,  and  of  the  invitation  which  has  been 
given  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  compete  with  us  in  a  spirit  of  generous  and 
friendly  emulation. 

The  Commissioners  have  fixed  upon  the  1st  day  of  May,  1851,  for  opening  the  Exhibition. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  take  care  of,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commissioners,  all  articles  which  may  be  sent  to  them,  and  delivered  at  a  place  to  be  named 
by  the  Commissioners  in  London,  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  and  will  continue  so 
to  receive  goods  until  the  1st  of  March  inclusive ;  after  which  day  no  further  goods  vail 
be  received. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  site  for  this  purpose  on  the  south  side 
of  Hyde  Park,  lying  between  the  Kensington  Drive  and  the  Eide  commonly  called 
Eotten  Eow. 

From  the  approximate  estimate  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  make,  they 
believe  that  the  Building  ought  to  cover  a  space  of  from  16  to  20  Acres,  or  about  One  million 
of  Square  Feet. 

The  Productions  of  all  Nations  will  be  exhibited  together,  under  one  General  Classification. 

The  Articles  exhibited  will  be  divided  into  Four  Sections,  as  before  announced,  and  a 
Classified  List,  together  with  general  instructions  affecting  each  Department,  are  appended. 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  wish  to  express  their  grateful  sense  of  the  valuable  assistance 
which  they  have  received  in  drawing  up  that  List  from  the  Members  of  the  Sectional 
Committees. 

The  Building  will  be  provided  to  the  Exhibitors  free  from  rent,  and  will  be  fire-proof. 

Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  deliver  their  objects,  at  their  own  charge  and  risk,  at  the 
Building  in  the  Park ;  but  no  charges  of  any  kind  will  be  made  whilst  they  remain  there. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  productions  will  be  admitted  without  paying  duty,  for  the  purposes 
of  exhibition,  but  not  for  internal  consumption.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Customs 
will  consider  all  such  Articles  as  Bonded  Goods;  and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  will  make  suitable  arrangements  for  their  reception. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  desirous  that  there  should  be  complete  local  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  Local  Committees,  wherever  formed,  should  themselves  collect  the 
Subscriptions  within  their  own  districts.  The  Local  Committees  should  advertise  all 
Subscriptions  they  receive,  and  defray  all  local  expenses,  paying  such  commission  for 
collection  as  they  may  think  necessary. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  think  that  the  same  complete  system  of  organization  should 
be  extended  as  much  as  possible  to  the  British  Colonies. 

Subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  the  Treasurers  of  Local  Committees,  and  by  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Fund  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of  A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq., 
W.  Cotton,  Esq.,  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Baron  Lionel  de 
Eothschild,  M.P. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  having  undertaken  the  absolute  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  all  money  that  may  come  into  the  hands  of  their  Treasurers,  have  made  arrangements  for 
auditing  accounts,  and  ensuring  the  strictest  economy. 
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Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners  hope  that  the  funds  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by! 
voluntary  contributions  may  be  such  as  to  enable  them  so  to  regulate  the  amount  to  be  paid  | 
for  entrance,  that  all  classes  may  be  enabled  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  I 

Should  any  surplus  remain,  after  giving  every  facility  to  the  Exhibitors  and  increasing 
the  privileges  of  the  Public  as  spectators,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  intend  to  apply  the  I ' 
same  to  purposes  strictly  in  connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  Exhibition,  or  for  the  establish-i 
ment  of  similar  Exhibitions  for  the  future.  , 

However  large  the  Building  may  be, — the  quantity  of  articles  sent  for  Exhibition  may  i 
exceed  any  amount  of  space  that  can  be  provided ; — Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  conse-f 
quently  reserve  to  themselves  ample  povrers  of  rejection  and  selection.  Upon  the  amount 
subscribed  must  necessarily  depend  the  space  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  allot;  but  under: 
all  circumstances  they  will  have  to  exercise  a  certain  discretion. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  also  desire  that  the  Local  Committees  will,  as  early  as t 
possible,  procure  an  inventory  or  general  specification  of  articles  proposed  to  be  exhibited  jj 
from  their  Districts,  and  of  the  spac8  which  will  be  required  for  their  exhibition,  in  order  to  I 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  determine  as  soon  as  possible  the  extent  and  the  proportions  of 
the  building. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  in  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office,  concerning 
the  means  of  informing  Foreign  Governments  of  the  arrangements  making  for  the  Exhibition. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  considering  the  principles  upon  which  the  Prize  Fund 
of  ^"20,000,  shall  be  appropriated,  and  the  best  mode  of  adjudication. 

If  there  be  any  points  upon  which  Local  Committees  may  require  information,  and  will 
address  themselves  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  will 
be  happy  to  afford  it  to  them,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power. 
At  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,       (Signed)       J.  SCOTT  RUSSELL. 

2lst  of  February,  1850.  STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTB. 


CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  OBJECTS 
Which  may  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all 
X^ations,  to  foe  opened  in  London  1st  May,  1851. 


Section  I.  Raw  Materials  and  Produce, — illustrative  of  the  natural  productions  on  which 
human  industry  is  employed. 

Section  IL  Machinery  for  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Engineering,  and  other  purposes, 
and  Mechanical  Liventions, — illustrative  of  the  agents  which  human  inge- 
nuity brings  to  bear  upon  the  products  of  nature.  , 

Section  HL  Manufactures, — illustrative  of  the  result  produced  by  the  operation  of  human  \ 
industry  upon  natural  produce. 

Section  IV.  Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art  generally, — illustrative  of  the  taste  and  ' 
skill  displayed  in  such  applications  of  human  industry. 
This  Division  of  the  Objects  for  exhibition  into  Four  Sections  will  be  generally  preserved. 

Articles  belonging  to  one  Section  may,  however,  be  admitted  to  another,  where  they  may  be 

considered  necessary, — but  in  such  cases  for  illustration  only. 


^s?«ti®iB  1.— Haw  Mg^teiials  iis:ssl  ;FF®diB$?e. 
Under  Raw  Materials  in  this  Section  are  to  be  included  all  products  of  the  Mineral, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  either  in  an  entirely  Raw  State,  or  in  any  Stage  of  Prepa- 
ration, previous  to  arriving  at  the  state  of  a  Finished  Manufacture  (as  in  Section  IIL)  They 
are  classified  according  to  their  uses  to  man,  in  their  original  state  and  in  their  Chemical 
and  Mechanical  transformations. 

(A.)  Mineral  Kingdom. 

\a.)  Ores,  and  Modes  of  Dressing. — Native  Metals,  or  Metallic  Ores, — the  Modes  of  Dressing, 
such  as  crashing,  stamping,  jigging,  buddling,  or  otherwise  rendering  them  Mercliantable; 
as  in  the  cases  of  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Bismuth,  Cadiuium,  Cobalt,  Copper,Goid,  Iron,  Lead, 
Mercury,  Nickel,  Palladium,  Platinum,  Silver,  Tin,  Zinc,  &c.,  &c. 

(6.)    Metallurgical  Processes. — The  various  "Methods  of  Roasting  and  Smelting  the  Ores,  so  as 
to  illustrate  Processes.    Fluxes,  Slags,  and  other  Materials  which  may  serve  the  purposes  of 
/     illustration.     The  various  Processes  used  in  adapting  Metals  for  particular  purposes,  as  for 


!=!  '-> 


making  Iron  into  Cast-iron,  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.,  &c. 

(c.)  Alloys. — Bronzes  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Statuary,  Gun,  Bell,  and  Speculum  Metal, 
Britannia  Metal,  Brass  of  different  kinds,  German  Silver,  Argentine,  and  other  varieties  of 
While  Metal,  Pewter,  Type  Metals,  Sheathing  Metal,  Compounds  of  Metals  with  Phosphorus 
and  other  Non-metallic  bodies,  &c.,  &c. 

^d.)  Metals  in  process  of  adaptation  to  Finished  Blamifactures. — Rolled  and  Drawn  in  Sheets, 
\    Wires,  &c.,  and  Cast  in  Pigs,  Bars,  &c.,  Plated  and  Electro-typed  Metals,  &c. 
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(  (A.)  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES  EMPLOYED  IN  MANUFACTURES, 

(a.)  NonMalUc  Snhslav.ces—^v.^'o.  as  Carbon  in  its  various  states  for  tlae  purposes  of  fuel  Clmrcoal, 
Coke.  Bituminous  Coal,  Anthracite,  Lignite,  Artificial  Fuels,  Products  of  distillation  ol  Coals  Mineral 
Oils  and  Naphtha ;  Phosphorus  in  its  different  states;  Sulphur  as  in  the  Manufacture  oi  Sulphime 
Acid,  &c.,  Muriatic  Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  Boracic  Acid,  &c.  &c. 
{&.)  Alhalh,  Earths,  and  their  Compounds-Snch  as  Potash  and  its  Sails,  as  Carbonate,  Sulphate,  and 
Chlorate  of  Potash  ;  Niti'e  native  and  artificial,  the  latter  as  made  in  Asia,  France,  Swuzerland,  Sweden, 
and  as  used  for  Gunpowder,  &c.  ;-Soda  and  its  Salts,  as  Common  Salt  and  its  various  modes  ot  pre. 
paration.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Borax,  Soda  Ash,  and  Carbonate  of  Soda  native  and  as  prepared  ei  ner  rom 
Salt,  Barilla,  or  Kelp,  and  as  used  for  soap  or  glass-making  &c. ;  Sulphate  of  Soda  &«J-^";^  «f 
its  Compounds,  as  limestone,  Chalk,  Marbles,  Mortars,  and  Hydraulic  Limestone,  Cements,  Mateuals 
for  Frescoes,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  Alabaster,  Bleaching  Pmvder.  &cc  ;-  Mag.esia,  and  the 
materials  for  preparing  it  and  its  &^U,  ■,-Bari/les,  as  Sulphate  of  Barytes ;  Strontta  tor  coloured  fii-es, 
&c. ;— Alumina,  as  Alum  Slate,  Alum,  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  &c. 
Ic.)  Metals  Proper,  and  their  Compounds-Snch  as  Iron  and  its  Salts,  Iron  Pyrites  for  Green  Vitriol 
Colcothar,  Ochre,  Venetian  Red,  or  as  used  for  calico-printing  and  dyeing,  Sulphate  o  Iron  as  used 
for  making  Sulphuric  Acid,  &c. -.-Copper,  as  Acetate  and  Sulphate  ot  Copper,  as  used  lor  colours  and 
dyeing,  for  electrotyping,  &c.,  Verdigris,  Scheeles  Green,  Verditer,  Carbonate  of  Copper,  fee.  ■,-Z^nc 
and  ii  Salts,  Zinc  Paint,  &c.  ;-Tm  and  its  Compounds,  as  Salts  of  Tin  Stannates,  Oxymunate  &c.  ; 
-Lead,  as  White  Lead,  Acetate  and  Nitrate  of  Lead,  Naples  Yellow,  &c.  ;-C^r.m,'«m  as  Chrome 
Ore  Chromates  of  Potash,  Yellow  and  Orange  Chromate  of  Lead  Oxide  ot  Chromium  tor  colours, 
as  f  .r  glass,  pottery,  &c.;-^nenic.  as  Scheeles  Green,  Orpiment,  Realgar  &c.  ;-^..h«o«//,  as  Sul- 
phuret  of  Antimony  for  percussion  powder,  lucifer-matches,  &c.  as  pearl  ^^h,te,&c  - 

Cobalt,  as  Oxide  of  Cobalt  for  pottery  colours.  Smalt  blue.        -.--Nickel,  for  glass-stannng  &c  ,- 
Tvnqs  en,  as  the  Yellow  Oxides,  Tungstates  for  dyeing,  fee.  -.-Mercury  as  tor  phi  osoplncal  nisti-u 
ments,  silvering  mirrors,  fec.j-G'oW,  Flatinum,  Silver,  and  the  other  noble  metals,  their  preparation* 
for  electrotyping,  giving  of  metallic  lustres,  &c.  &c. 
{d.)  Mixed  Chemical  Manufactures-Snch  as  Soap,  Prussiate  of  Potash  and  Prussian  Blue,  Ultramarine, 

(B.)  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 
(a.)  Non-Metallic  Substances  — As  Iodine,  Bromine,  Chlorine,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Charcoal,  and 
their  compounds,  &c. 

(&.)  Alkalis,  Earths,  and  their  Compounds-As  Carbonates,  Chlorides,  Sulphates,  Nitrates,  Phosphates, 

&c.,  and  other  compounds  of  Potash,  Soda,  Lime,  and  Magnesia,  &c.  &c. 
(c  )  Metallic  Preparations— As  Calomel,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Red  Oxide,  and  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury, 
and  other  compounds ;  Salts  of  Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  Antimony,  Zmc,  &c.  &c. 
(C.)  RARER  SUBSTANCES  MANUFACTURED  CHIEFLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  CHEMIST. 
Iodine,  Bromine,  Selenium;  Potassium,  Sodium,  and  other  rare  Metallic  Bases,  and  their  compounds,  &e. 
V  (A.)  GLASS. 

%.)  Coarser  Materials  used  in  Glass-making.-As  Sand,  Chalk,  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Sulphate 

of  Soda,  Gypsum,  Common  Salt,  Rock  Salt,  Soapers*  Waste,  Gas  Lime,  Lime,  Clay,  &c.,  &c. 
(b.)  Colours  and  Chemical  Materials  med  in  further  processes  of  Glass-making.— As  compounds  of  Arsenic, 
Antimony,  Boracic  Acid,  Borax,  Barytes,  Copper,  Chromium,  Cobalt,  Gold  and  Iron,  Litharge,  Red  Lead, 
Oxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  Uranium,  Silver,  Saltpetre,  Smalt  Blue,  Phosphate  of  Lime,  &c.,  &c. 
ic]  Various  kinds  of  Glass  used  for  Manufactures.— As  Soluble  or  Water  Glass  Crown  Window,^and 
Mirror;  Crystal,  Flint,  and  Strass  Glass;  German  Sheet  and  Plate  Glass;  Glass  for  Optical  and  for 
Laboratory  purposes;  Coloured  and  Stained  Glass;  Enamel,  Aventurin,  Glass  for  Artificial  Gems,&c.,&c. 

(B.)   PORCELAIN  AND  POTTERY. 

(a.)  Materials  used,  and  the  modes  of  dressing  and  preparing  them  for  Mse.--As  Kaolin,  Cornish  Stone, 
■  Plastic  Clays,  Sand,  Quartz,  Flints,  Felspar,  Chalk,  Gypsum,  Soda,  Potash,  Salt  Alum,  Borax,  Bone 

Ash,  Peroxide  of  Tin,  Oxides  of  Lead,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Chromium,  Iron,  Copper,  Manganese,  &c.,  &e. 
(6.)  Finer  kinds,  as  used  for  Manufacturing  purposes.-As  Porcelain  hard  and  tender.  Earthenware, 
Stone  Ware  Fhnt  Ware,  Favence,  Delft  Ware,  Ironstone  China,  &c.,  &c. :  Materials  and  Processes 
illustratnig  the  mixing,  moulding,  pressing,  drying,  glazing,  colouring,  printing,  staining,  painting,  and 
gilding,  &c. 

(c.)  Coarser  kinds,  as  used  for  Manufacturing  purposes.— As  Materials  for  Bricks,  House,  and  Field 
^     Draining  Tiles  and  Pipes,  Common  Jars,  Bottles,  Pans,  &c.,  &c. 

la.)  Employed  in  Architecture  and  Engineering. -Granites,  Sandstones,  Slates,  Limestones,  Serpentines, 
Porphyries,  Marbles,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Earthen  Tubes,  Artificial  Stones,  Plasters,  Cements,  Earths  ; 
CD       Pounded  Rocks,  and  other  Paints  made  with  simple  natural  substances,  &c.  &c. 

2<«(  ib.)  Implements.- GvmMones,  Chert,  Honestones,  Diamonds,  Rubies,  Emery,  and  other  hard  Minerals 
g  A     for  cutting  gems,  less  valuable  minerals  and  glass,  or  as  used  in  the  construction  of    atches,  &c.  &c. 

(c.)  Personal  Decoration.^Gems  of  all  kinds,  and  all  varieties  of  Mineral  Substances  used  for  deeora- 
tion,  as  Agates,  Cornelians,  Onyxes,  Lapis  LazuH,  &c.  «&c. 
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(B.)— Vegetable  Kingdom. 

I.  Agricultural  Produce.— Cereals,  Pulses,  Oil  Seeds,  kc, 

II.  Dried  Fruits  and  Seeds. 
1.  Substances  used  chiefly  as  J        ^"^^tances  used  m  the  preparation  of  Drinks. 

VnnA  •*  i.      1        Spices  and  Condiments. 

Food,  or  in  its  preparation,  v.  St^ch  Series. 

VI.  Sugar  Series. 

V.VII.  Fermented  Liquors  and  Distilled  Spirits  from  unusual  sources. 

(VIII.  Gum  Series. 
IX.  Resin  Series. — Resins  and  Balsams,  Gum  Resins,  Gum  Elastic'  j 
X.^a  Series.-Volatile  Oils,  Drying  Fat  Oils,  Non-Drying  Fat  Oils,  SoU,  >| 
XI.  Acids.  \  \ 

XIT.  Dyes  and  Colours. 
XIII.  Tanning  Substances- 
XIV.  Intoxicating  Drugs. 
XV.  Medicinal  Substances.  I  il 

3,  Materials  for  Building  f  J^I;  ^-'^ot^^^g 

ri  th"       &.  """"^s>  ?AVII.  Cellular  Substances. 
Otnuig,  &c.  ^  ^y^^i-  Timber  and  Fancy  Woods,  for  construction  and  ornament,  and  pn  a 

^    by  Dyeing,  &c,  i 

4.  Miscellaneous  Substances  XIX.  Misoellaneous  Substances  not  elsewhere  enumerated. 

•  More  detailed  lists  lor  this  Section  may  be  had  on  special  application. 

(O— Animal  Kingdom. 

"^Huma^^Sr"*!?^^^™"'.  ^''^''^'P''^'"°f  ^"""^^  as  to  ^ome  variety  or  other 

SZSe  ^'^'''^'T' "^^^'"P^"^      Industrial  Products,  for  the  Exhibition, 

3s    c7niS'?'r  ^""^  P^^t^ble  Soups;  Concentrated  1 

Es- FinrNf^'^^f'^^T'  ^'''^  Gelatine,  Isinglass,  and    Alburae^;   Caviare;  Trq 

Preparations!  '  ^"^       ^'^^  Commerce;  H^ney  al 

Cod  Liver  and  other  animal  Oils,  for  mternal  or  external  application. 
U  ngiieiits  of  Spermaceti,  Lard,  Oil,  and  co.nbinations  of  these. 
Musk,  Castoreura,  Civet,  Ambergris  (as  Antispasmodics). 
±;bosphorus  and  Ammonia  (from  Bones,  Hartshorn,  Urine). 

ant'acids^.'''  ^'^^^^^^^o^s  Concretions  formed  in  the  Cravr  fish;  and  Cuttle  Bone,  usi 

_     [Cantharides,  and  their  e.ssence  Cantharidine. 
S      iodine  (obtained  from  Marine  Zoophytes  and  Sponge). 

/  («•)  FOR  TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  FOR  CLOTHING— 

Wool  Hair,  Hair  Bands  and  Ropes  ;  Bristles,  Whalebones. 

tdZatp^pkr'  ^^^"-.-dfrom  other  species  in  India,  e.       BomhyoiUa  Cy 

Feathers,  Down,  Fur. 
Skins,  Hides,  Leather. 

Elytra  or  Beetle  wings  (for  Ornaments  of  Dress). 
Byssus,  irom  the  Pinna  Shell  Fish  (manufactured  into  gloves). 

(&.)  FOR  DOMESTIC  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES,  OR  FOR  THE  MANUFACTU 

OF  IMPLEMENTS 


m  « 

m 

«  a 

■a 

il. 


V^X^mI'  Tortoise-shell,  Shagreen,  Parchment,  Vellum,  Quills 

Coral!  rnargariUfera,Unio  margaritifera);  Seed  Pearl  (MymTedulis). 


Oils,  Tallows,  Spermaceti,  Wax,  Lard 
Silkworm  Gut. 

(c.)  AS  AGENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES-. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  Gelatine. 

Bone  Black,  Ivory  Black,  Animal  Charcoal.  ' 

id.)  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES-  • 
Bones,  &c.  (for  Phosphorus,  Ammonia,  Cyanides,  &c.  &c.)  '  ' 

„  '  (e  )  FOR  PIGMENTS  AND  DYES— 

^'^""^ii-^^^^^^  Biesfrom  the  Galls  of  Aphides;  Gall  Stone  Pigment 

commerce  siTlTseefta:  J^^^Z  Zc  tZr^^'r'  Coccus^  ^^nd  the  varietifs  calle. 
D.>rient,  from  Scale,  ^f Bleak (r^.tS  ^i^^^rJ^Z^^^S^  ZL,  '''''''  ^^^^ 
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Election  ^.—MacMikerfi 
(AO— Machines  for  Direct  Use. 

f  As  Boilers  and  Furnaces  for  generating  Steam,  Steam  Engines,  Waterwheels  and 
Prime  Movers.  |    other  Hydraulic  Movers,  Windmills  other  Engines  for  generating  Power,  &c. 

(As   Toothed  Wheels,   Link-work,  Belts,  Couplings,  contrivances  for  modifying 
Separate  parts  of     I    motion,  for  reversing  and  stopping,  and  for  the  government  and  self-action  of  Ma- 
Chanism  and  Gearing.  |    chinery,  &c.    Specimens  of  perfection  in  workmanship— such  as  straight  edges, 
flat  surfaces,  screws,  spheres,  &;c. 

{Raising  Water  and  other  Liquids — As  Pumps.  Fire-engines,  Hydraulic  Rams,  &c. 
Raising  and  Moving  Wkights,  and  Producing  Pressure  —  Such  as  Crabs, 
Cranes,  Travellers,  Screw  Jacks,  Hydraulic  Presses,  Pile  Drivers,  &c. 
Carriagks  and  Vehicles. 
Machinery  of  thb  Kaii.way  System. 
Navai.  Mbchanism,  and  Naval  Architbcture; 

(As  Weigliing  Machines  of  all  kinds.  Apparatus  for  the  Measurement  of  Length 
and  Capacity,  for  the  Registration  of  Natural  Phenomena,  and  of  the  results  and 
operations  of  other  Machinery — as  Tide  Gauges,  Anemometers,  Calculating 
Machines,  Tell-tales,  Counting  Machines,  Numbering  Frames,  Copying  Machines, 
Dj'namometers,  &c. 
Turret  and  other  Clocks,  Watches,  and  Chronometers. 

Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Instruments — ^As  Astronomical  and  Optical 
Instruments,  Apparatus  for  the  Graduation  and  Division  of  Lines  and  Circles: 
Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  including  Electric,  Magnetic,  and  Galvanic  Ap- 
paratus, &c. 

Drawing  Instruments  and  Apparatus  used  by  Artists  and  Engravers. 
Musical  awd  Acoustical  Instruments — As  Organs,  Pianofortes,  Harps,  Flutes, 

Imitation  of  the  Human  Voice  in  Singing  and  Speaking,  &c. 
^SuRGicAi  Instruments, 

Locks,  and  small  Machines  for  Miscellaneous  Purposes.  « 
And  all  that  belongs  to  their  equipment. 

Field  Implements — As  Ploughs,  Sub-soil  Plough,  Skim  Plough;  Harrows,  Nor- 
wegian  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher,  Grubber,  or  Scai-ifier ;  Corn  Drill,  Turnip  Drill, 
Water  Drill,  Dry  Manure  Machine,  Liquid  Manure  Machine,  Hori^e  Seed  Dib- 
bler,  Roller,  Presser,  Horse  Hoe,  One  Horse  Cart,  Horse  Rakes,  Haymaking 

(Machines. 
Yard  Implements — Threshing  Machine,  Corn  Dressing  Machine,  Chaff  Cutter, 
Turnip  Cutter,  Cake  Bruiser,  Corn  Bruiser;   Moveable  Steam  Engine;  Tile 
Machines,  Draining  Tools. 
Garden  Implements. 


ing,  Measuring, 
Begistration. 


[nstnunents  and  Mis- 
aneous  Contrivances 


I  luns,  Pistols,  &c. 


Agricultural 
chinery. 


Ma- 


(B.)— Manufacturing  Machines. 

OR  SYSTEMS  OF  MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  EMPLOYED  FOR  THE 

UNDERMENTIONED  PURPOSES, 
llanufactures   of  all  fM3,chinery  for  the  complete  formation,  from  the  Raw  Material  of  all  fabrics  of  Cot- 
«'w».4or,  +1,^,+  r,v.r>  o«„^  )    ^^H,  Wool,  Fkx,  Hcmp,  Silk,  Caoutchouc,  Hair,  &c. 
aDncs  that  are  Spun  >  p  ^^^.J^ 

roven,  Felted,  or  Laid  ^Printing  and  Bookbinding. 

The  Manufacture  of  Metals  from  the  ore  into  bars,  rods,  wire,  sheets,  and  other 

general  forms  ;  also,  casting  and  polishing  of  Metal,  Glass,  &c. 
The  Cutting  and  Working  of  Metals  by  Machine  Tools — such  as  Lathes,  Machines 
for  planing,  drilling,  boring,  slotting,  sawing,  stamping,  shearing,  rivetting,  punch 
ing,  &c. 

Machines  and  Tools  used  by  the  makers  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Plated  Goods ;  Cutlery, 
Nails,  Screws,  Pins,  Needles,  Buttons,  and  Metallic  Pens,  &c.  ;  by  Locksmiths, 
Die  Sinkers,  Funiishing  Ironmongers,  &c.,  &c. 


Manufactures  of 
Metals. 


Ilfttanufactures  of 
[ineral  Substances. 

lanufactures  of 
egetable  Substances. 


{Machines  and  Tools  for  the  Preparation  and  Working  of  all  kinds  of  Stone,  Granite, 
Alabaster,  Slate,  Clay,  Gems,  &c.  &c. 

[  Machines  and  Tools  for  the  preparation  and  working  of  all  kinds  of  Wood. 
Mills,  and  other  Machinery   for  grinding,  crushing,  or  preparing  Vegetable 
Products. 


yianufactures  of        I  Machinery  and  Tools  for  Working  in  Horn,  Bone,  Ivoiy,  Leather, 
nimal  Substances.  J 

Machinery  and  Apparatus  por  Brewing,  Distilling,  and  Manufacturing  Chemistry 


(C.)— Models  of  Engineering  Structures. 

EXHIBITING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MECHANICAL  CONTRIVANCES, 

,'3loDELS  OF  Bridges,  Viaducts,  Roofs  of  Large  Span,  in  Stone,  Wood,  Iron,  &c. 
tfooELii  OF  Docks,  Locks,  Lightbocses,  Breakwaters,  Habbuubs,  Landimo  FuM|^C» 
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ISection  S.—Maiiiifactiires. 

Manufactures  tobs  exliibited  in  this  Section  must  be  in  their  Finished  state,  as  fit  for 

Goods,  Plain  and  Figured  in  the  Loom;  also,  ] 


L— FABRICS. 
Spun  and  Woven  . . 


[ From  Flax,  Hemp,' 
Cotton,  and  simi 
lar  Vegetable  Sub 


From  Wool  and  Silk, 
and  similar  Animal 
Substances  


Trom  Fur  and  Hair, 
and  similar  Animal 

Felted  on  Laid   L  Substances    .     . . 

From  Rags  and  Fibre, 
and  similar  Vege- 
table Substances , .  / 


Coloured,  or  Embossed,  including — 

Linens,  Canvas — Fleer  Cloths,  Calicoes,  (S|et 
Cloths  of  all  kinds ; — also,  Lace,  Bobbinet, 
Lace,  Needlework,  Embroidery,  Tambourii  lotiii 

BiiOAD  C  LOTHs— Blankets,  Carpets,  Shawls,  D 
Satins,  Velvets,  Stufis,  Poplins,  Tabinets,  ( 

Felts, Hats— FeltedFloorCloths,and  Felted 
generally.  Plain  or  Printed,  Coloured  arju 

bossed 


Papees  of  all  kinds,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Paper-h 

and  Decorations,  Cards,  Pasteboard,  &c. 
'Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  Jewellers'  Work,  Meta 
ments.  Metal  Mountings,  Buttons,  Locksmiths' 
Wire  \'\'ork.  General  Ironmongery,  Fenders  and 
and  Fire  irons,  Bronze  Lamps,  Britannia  Metal 
German  Silver  and  White  Metal;  Cutlery  an 
Ornaments. 

3.— MANUFACTURES  IN  GLASS,  PORCELAIN,  TERRA  COTTA,  and  EARTHENWARE 
kinds,  (fcc. 


2.  —  MANUF  AC  TURE  S 
IN  METALS. 


Gold  and  Silver,  Cop- 1 
per  and  Zinc,  Iron, 
Steel, Lead, Bronze, 
Pewter, Mixed  Me- 
tals  


4.— MANUFACTURES  FROM  VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES— Wood,  Straw,  Hemp,  Grass, 
Caoutchouc,  Gutta  Percha  » . . . . 


Cabinet  Work  and  Household  Furniture,  Turner 
kets,  Mats  and  Matting,  Cordage  and  Cables_ 
Plait,  Utensils  of  every  kind  in  Caoutchouc  am 
Percha,  Coopers'  Work,  &c. 
6,— MANURACTURES     FROM     ANIMAL)      r Handles  and  Utensils  of  Horn,  Ivory,  and  Bone 
SUBSTANCES— Ivory    Bone,  Horn,  Parch- Us  j     binding,  Leather  Cases,  Trunks,  Harness,  Bo( 
ment.  Leather,  Shell,  Hair,  Feathers,  and  Bristles  j      (     Shoes,  Brushes,  &c. 


ft.— SMALL  WARES 
COMPOUNDS  , 


AND 


CHEMICAL) 


J Umbrellas,  Garments,  Artificial  Flowers,  Fringes, 
Beads,   and   Toys;    Confectionary,  Soap 
Sealing  Wax  and  Wafers,  &c. 


l§ectlou  4.— licwIptMre,  Models,  and  the  F»las4ic  Art. 

Objects  formed  in  any  kind  of  material,  if  they  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  taste  and  ski] 
come  under  the  denomination  of  Fine  Art,  may  be  admitted  into  this  Section. 


1.— SCULPTURE  AS 
A  FINE  ART  .... 


(a.)  In  Metals,  whetlier  simple,  as  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  Lead;  c 

pound,  such  as  Bronze,  Electrum,  &c. 
{b.)  In  Minerals,  whether  simple,  as  Marble,  Stone,  Gems,  Clay,  &c.;  or  in  mj 

elaborated  from  them,  as  Glass,  Porcelain, 
(c.)  In  Woods  and  other  Vegetable  Substances. 
(d.)  In  Animal  Substancks,  such  as  Ivory,  Bone,  Shells,  Shell-Cameos. 

2.  — WORKS  IN  DIE  SINKING  INTAGLIOS. 

3.  — ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS.  ■!  Whether  Intkgbal  in  Relief,  Colour,  or 

I  Advkntitious,  as  Stanied  Glass,  Tapestry. 

4.  — MOSAICS  AND  INLAID  WORK  In  Stone,  Tiles,  Vitrified  Materials,  Woodi  Metal. 

0.— ENAMELS  On  Metals,  China,  Glass. 

6.— MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS  GENERALLY,  inc 

Fine  Art  Printing,  Printing  in  Colour,  &c.,  &c. 
7- — MODELS  In  Architecture,  Topography,  Anatomy. 

CONDITIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS. 

All  Spirits,  Wines,  and  Fermented  Liquors,  unless  derived  from  unusual  sources,  are  inadmissible 
SI  special  cases,  and  under  special  restrictions  ;  and  when  Oils,  Spirits,  &c,  are  exhibited,  to  -pr  ,ent  acQi 
they  must  be  shown  in  well-secured  glass  vessels. 

All  highly-inflammable  articles,  such  as  Gunpowder,  Detonating  Powders,  Lucifer  Matches,  &c. .  „ 
Live  Stock,  and  articles  perishable  within  the  duration  of  the  Exhibition,  are  inadmissible,  unlesss  spt 
excepted. 

Section  1.— Maw  Materlalis  asid  Produce. 


Division  (A). 


-Mineral  Kingdom. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Raw  Materials  should  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  produce  of  the  M  ") 
Kingdom,  so  as  to  form  a  history  and  explanation  of  the  processes  employed  to  fit  them  for  the  useCu 
ornamental  purposes  of  life.    The  Exhibition  would  thus  comprehend  (1.)  Illustrations  of  the  various  mo(|jjf 
extracting  and  preparing  the  JRaiu  Materials  for  Produce;  (2.)  Illustrations  oF  methods  of  reducing,  worki 
combining  Raw  Materials,  so  as  to  obtain  Products  which  may  afterwards  receive  applications  to  the  use 
ornamental  purposes  of  life. 

The  Specimens  fitted  for  exhibition  should  include  {!.)  only  those  remarkable  for  their  excellence,  fot  nA^si 
in  then- occurrence  or  application,  or  economy  of  their  extraction  or  preparation;  or  (3.)  those  remarkal  igs, 
illustrations  of  some  further  processes  of  Manufacture. 


IfS! 


7 


Division  (B.)— Vegetable  Kingdoiii. 

The  objects  Avhicli  llie  Commission  is  most  desirous  of  receiving,  among  the  products  of  the  Vegetable 
>  lorn,  are  such  as  from  theii-  utilitj-,  novelty,  or  practical  interest  may  appear  especially  deserving  public 
ji>n.  Peculiarly  fine  samples  of  substances  iu  common  use ;  authenticated  samples  of  substances  having 
r  properties,  but  derived  from  different  sources— such  as  Arrowroot,  Sago,  &c.  Dyeing  Materials,  accom- 
1  by  specimens  exhibiting  the  effect  of  such  Materials.  Fancy  Wood,  both  in  the  polished,  rough,  and 
k  factured  state.  All  sorts  of  materials,  which  are  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  linen,  cordage,  wicker- 
i  I  paper,  and  the  like. 

nffothing,  however,  appears  suitable  to  this  Exhibition  except  such  results  of  human  industry  as  are  capable 
pg  preserved  without  injury  through  several  months. 

^1  Division  (C.)— Animal  Kingdom. 

.s  Illustrations  in  this  Division,  the  various  Processes  of  Preparation  may  be  exhibited  in  cosaection  with 
i  iw  Materials  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  Finished  Article  may  be  introduced  as  iJae  termination  oi'  a  series  uf 
8  in  preparatory  stages. 

Jothing,  however,  appears  suitable  to  this  Exhibition  except  such  results  of  human  industry  as  are  capable 
ng  preserved  without  injmy  through  several  months. 

Secti®ii  S.— MacMaaery. 
1  Division  (A.)— Machines  for  Direct  Use. 

[achines  will  be  exhibited  in  motion,  whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so,  and  it  may  be  found  prac- 

I  to  provide  the  necessary  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

Division  (B.)— Manufacturing  Machines. 

Ithough  in  arranging  this  class  for  exhibition,  it  will  generally  be  found  advisable  to  separate  the  Products 
riie  Producing  Mechanism ;  yet  the  latter  should  always  be  accompanied  with  sufBcient  specimens  of  the 
I |Material,  in  its  several  stages  of  manufacture,  and  of  the  finished  product,  to  make  the  operation  of  the 

nery  intelligible. 

he  complete  series  of  tools  and  machinery  that  belongs  to  the  manufacture  of  any  object  of  common  use, 
s  a  watch,  a  button,  or  a  needle,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  object  and  its  parts,  in  their  various 
of  pi-ogress,  is  so  instructive  and  interesting,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  several  such  series  for  the 
ed  Exhibition. 

Section     — Maiiiifactiai*es. 

lanufactures  to  be  exhibited  in  this  Section  must  be  in  their  Finished  state,  as  fit  for  use. 
esigns  for  Manufactures  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Section  of  Manufactures. 

II  Articles  to  be  admitted  in  this  Section  must  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  following  qualifications  : — 
1.  Increaspd  usefulness,  such  as  permanency  in  dyes ;  improved  forms  and  arrangements  in  articles  of 

.  utility,  (fee. 

^'1    2.  Superior  skill  in  Workmanship,  as  in  block-printing,  chasing,  &c. 
II    3.  New  use  of  known  Materials. 
4   Use  of  New  Materials. 

5.  New  Cornbinatinns  of  Materials,  as  in  Metal  and  Pottery. 

6.  Beauty  of  Design,  in  Ibrm,  or  colour,  or  both,  with  reference  to  Utility. 

7.  Cheapness,  relatively  to  excellence  of  Production. 


Secti©3i  4.— ^ciilpture.  Models,  and  the  F*ia§tic  Art. 

bjects  formed  in  any  kind  of  material,  if  they  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  as  to  come  under  the 
nation  of  Fine  Art,  may  be  admitted  into  this  Section, 
le  Specimens  exhibited  shall  be  works  of  Living  Artists. 

1  Paintings  and  Water-Colour  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Engi-avings,  are  not  to  be  admitted,  except  as  illus- 
or  examples  of  materials  and  pro(;esses  ;  and  Portrait  Busts  are  not  to  be  admitted. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

krrangements  made  by  the  Board  of  Customs  to  admit  Foreign  and  Colonial  Productions 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Jljiat  all  Works  intended  for  the  Exhibition  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  admitted  into  this  country  without 
''f  lent  of  duty  ;  that  the  Goods  should  not  be  subject  to  examination  at  the  Waterside,  but  conveyed  to  the 
of  Exhibition,  at  the  expense  of  the  Importer,  under  charge  of  proper  officers  of  the  Customs,  to  be 
opened  by  the  Importer  or  his  Agent,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  Officer  of  the  Customs, 
er  to  assess  the  amount  of  duty  which  would  become  payable  thereon  if  sold  in  this  country,  and  such 
F|s  attached  thereto  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  Goods. 

hat  the  Goods  brought  for  Exhibition  should  be  considered  as  warehoused,  under  the  Warehousing  Regu- 
is,  in  the  premises  appointed  for  the  Exhibition  ;  and  that  security  be  given  in  each  case  for  the  due  re- 
tation  of  the  Goods,  or  payment  of  the  duty  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  ; — and  no  Foreign  Goods  liable 
I  ty  to  be  on  any  account  removed  from  the  premises  until  the  termination  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  then  only 
ymeut  of  the  duty,  or  for  re  exportation. 

Goods  intended  for  Exhibition  should  be  imported  into  one  of  the  following  Ports;  viz. — 

NDON, — LivERPooi-, — Bristol, — Hull, — Newcastle, — Dover, — Folkestone, — and  Southampton; 

tie  Board  of  Customs  to  make  such  regulations,  and  appoint  such  Officers  of  the  Department  for  taking 
:e  of  the  Goods  at  the  place  of  Exhibition,  in  comniunicaiion  with  the  Commission  for  conducting  the  pro- 
^  ags,  as  may  be  deemed  essential  for  the  security  of  the  interests  of  the  Revenue. 
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S»ectioii  1.— Maw  Materials  and  Produce. 
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Section  3.— Manufactures 


(c)  Animal  Kingdom'. 
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LIST  OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 


Name  of  Towns.  Secretary  of  Committee. 
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The  Works  in  the  following  Catalogue  ( with  very  few  exceptions )  staU 
as  bound,  in  cloth,  or  in  boards,  are  new,  and  in  every  respect  in  the  sari 
state  as  when  sold  at  the  Original  Prices.  t 

Where  no  binding  is  mentioned  they  are  second-hand  or  in  the  Libra't 
binding. 


in 


Adolphus's  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George  the  Third  to  tl  ^ 

conclusion  of  the  Peace  in  the  year  1783,  3  vols.  8vo.  half  cloth,  65.  pub.  9>l.  ^ 
Adventures  in  Borneo,  35.  6d.  pub.  7^.  6c/. 

Adventures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp  ;  or  a  campaign  in  Calabria,  by  James  Grar 

author  of  "the  Romance  of  War/'  3  vols.  85.  6d  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
Adventures  of  a  Greek  Lady,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Carolin 

written  by  herself,  2  vols.  10s.  pub.  II.  Is. 
Ages  of  Female  Beauty,  by  F.  Montagu,  illustrated  with  7  highly  finished  engra 

ings,  4to.  8s.  6d.  pub.  \l.  Is. 
Ainsworth's  Windsor  Castle,  plates,  by  G.  Cruikshank,  Svo.  cloth,  95.  pub.  15 
Latin  Dictionary^  by  Beatson  and  Ellis,  imp.  Svo.  cloth,  H.  pu 


3Z.  lis.  6d. 

by  Jamieson,  Svo.  roan  9s.  pub.  14s. 


Albatross,  (the),  or  Voices  from  the  Ocean  j  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  bv  W.H.G.  Kini 

ston,  3  vols.  10s.  6cf.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6^/.  ' 
Alison's  (Archibald),  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolotion,  20  vol , 
12mo.  cloth,  41  4s.  pub.  61.  f 


ia 


Angela,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  " Emilia  Wyndham,"  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales 

3  vols.  9s.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
Angling  (A  Hand  Book  of),  teaching  Trolling,  Fly,  Bottom,  and  Salmon  Fishin 

by  "  Ephemera,"  (of     Bell's  Life/')  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  6d.  pub.  9s. 
 (Hints  on),  with  Suggestions  for  Angling  Excursions  Abroad  and 

Home,  Svo.  cloth  4s.  6d.  pub.  10s.  6d. 

ASSINUALS,  ALL  NEW. 

Booke  (a)  of  Christmas  Carols,  with  30  illuminations  from  ancient  MSS. 

the  British  Museum,  small  4to,  in  an  illuminated  binding,  12s  6d.  pub.  11.  t 
Comic  Album,  a  book  for  every  Table,  5s.  6d.  pub.  12s. 
Court  Scrap  Book,  30  ports.  India  prfs.  IZ.  Is.  pub.  61.  15s. 
Cruickshank's  Comic  Almanac,  1845,  Is.  pub.  2s.  6d. 
Drawing-room  Scrap  Book,  1846,  15s.  pub.  IZ.  Is. 
Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1846,  15  plates,  4s.  pub.  Ss, 
Forget  Me  Not,  1845,  6s.  pub.  1.2s. 

Friendship's  Offering,  1844,  6s.  pub.  12s.  -  lO  2Mni\ 

Gift,  1845,  calf,  10s.  6d.  pub.  IZ.  4s. 

Historical  Annual,  1845,  12s.,  pub.  IZ.  Is. 

Illuminated  Calendar  for  1846,  from  the  "Hours"  of  the  Duke  of  Anjoi  !c 
Brilliantly  Illuminated  and  Emblazoned,  morocco,  12s.  pub.  2Z.2s. 

Keepsake,  1844,  10s.  pub.  IZ.  Is. 

Literary  Souvenir,  1827,  (soiled)  3s.  pub.  12s. 

Military  Annual,  1844,  3s.  6d.  pub.  12s. 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  3  vols.  32mo.  cloth,4s.  6d.  half  calf  9s  6d  pul 

at  12s.  / 
Argyle's  (Duke  of).  Presbytery  Examined  j  an  Essay,  Critical  and  Historica 

on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  4s.  6d.  pub.  9s. 
Aristophanes'  Acharnians,  Knights,  and  Clouds,  translated  into  correspondink 

English  Metre,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  Walsh,  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6cZ.  pub.  15s, 


OP  NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 


smodeus,  or  the  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  New  Translation,  by  Thomas,  '200  en- 
gravings, by  Tony  Johannot,  8vo.  half  calf,  gilt,  marble  edges,  9*.  ed, 
pub.  in  bds.  145. 

Atkinson's  (J.)  Account  of  the  Expedition  into  Arfghanistan  in  1839-40,  map  post 
8vo.  cloth  45.,  pub.  lOs.  6d. 

(G.  F.,  Esq.)  Pictures  from  the  North  in  Pen  and  Pencil,  sketched 


during  a  Summer  Ramble,  6s.  pijtb.  125. 
Ulas,  Lizars'  Edinburgh  General  Atlas  of  the  World,  69  coloured  maps,  half 

morocco,  21.  12s.  6d.  pub.  QL  6s. 
2  - — (Junior)  for  Schools,  with  Index  of  9000  places,  imperial  8vo.  55.  6d.  pub.  85. 
Lustin's  Fragments,  from  German  Prose  Writers,  half  calf,  IO5.  pub.  in  cth.  IO5. 
^  lutobiography.  A  Collection  of  Instructive  and  amusing  Lives ;    with  Introduc- 
tions and  sequels,  20  vols.  18mo.  cloth,  U.  8s.  pub  3Z.  IO5. 

*-i-*The  Series  contains  the  Lives  of  the  following  Eminent  personnges  : 
Vidocq,  Goldoni,  Gibbon,  Du  Barri,  Kotzebue,  Cellini,  Wolf -Tone, 
Hardy- Vaux,  Herbert,  Eugene,  and  Lackington. 

(The)  of  a  notorious  Legal  Functionary  3  with  14  Illustrations 


by  Meadows,  12mo.  45.  6d.  pub.  Qs.  6d. 
dventures  of  Telemachus,  Translated  into  English,  with  many  plates,  8vo. 

cloth,  6s.  pub.  at  85. 
ABER,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  The  Life  of,  by  Caldecott,  8vo.  russia,  55.  pub.  in 

boards  IO5.  6d. 

ack's  (Capt.)  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,  in  the  years  1833—5, 

maps  and  plate,  8vo.  cloth,  9^.  6d.  pub.  305. 
aeon's  Essays,  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  34 

woodcuts,  sewed,  35.  pub.  55. 
allads.    A  Book  of  Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  by  J.  P.  Collier,  with  woodcuts 

from  the  antique,  fscap.  4to.  125.  6rf.  pub.  ll.  Is. 
annister  (John,  the  Comedian's)  Memoirs,  byAdolphus,  ports.  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth, 
75.  6d.  pub.  11.  4s. 

iretti's  Italian-English  and  English-Italian  Dictionary,  Best  Edition,  byThom. 

son,  2  vols.  Svo.  IJs.  6d.  pub.  1 6s. 
irrow's  Naval  Worthies  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Svo.  cth,  85.  pub.  I45. 
irtlett's  American  Scenery,  or  Land,  Lake,  and  River  Illustrations  of  Trans- 
atlantic Nature,  2  vols.  4to.  cloth,  1/.  I85.  pub.  31.  Ss. 

 Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated,  2  vols.  4to.  cloth,  ll,  18s.  pub.  31.  3s. 

 Holland  and  Belgium,  the  History  and  Topography  of,  by  Professor 

N.  G.  Van  Kempen,  of  Amsterdam,  plates,  Svo.  cloth,  9?.  pub.  155. 

Ports,  Arbours,  Watering  Places,  and  Coast  Scenery  of  Great  Britain. 


with  descriptions  by  Wm  Beattie,  M.D.,  2  vols.4to.  cloth,  ll.  I8s  pub.  3/.  35 
^YLEY'S  (JOHN,  F.R.S.)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower,  27  plates  on 

India  paper,  large  paper,  2  vols,  folio,  boards,  2/.  25.  pub.  19J.  12s. 
attic's  Minstrel,  32mo.  morocco,  2s.  6d.  sells  35.  9d. 

aumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  Glossary  and  Port,  2  vols,  cloth,  1/.  10«.pub.2/.25. 
chstein's  (Dr.)  Natural  History  of  Cage  Birds, their  Management,  Habits,  Food, 

&c.,  with  Illustrations,  12mo.  cloth  gilt,  55.  6d.  pub.  Js.  6d. 
ckford's  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  with  a  Chapter  on  Coursing,  4  plates,  12 mo. 

cloth,  35.  6d.  pub.  at  85. 
e  Hunter  (The)  or  the  Oak  Openings,  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans," 3  vols.  95.  pub.  1/.  II5.  6d. 
ll's  Compositions  from  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  71  plates,  4to.  cloth,  155. 
pub.  \l.  Is. 

New  Testament  Rhetorically  punctuated,  part  1,  12mo.  25.  pub.  75. 
inet's  (John  Whitechurch,  Esq.)  Selection  from  the  most  Remarkable  Fishes 
found  on  the  Coast  of  Ceylon,  royal  4to.  30 beautifully  coloured  plates,  ll.ls. 
pub.  61.  6s. 
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Bentley's  (Rev.R.  D.D.)  Works  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  3  vols,  cloth,  l7s.6o 
pub.  U.  18i\  ! 

Bering-ton's  (J.),  Literary  History  of  the  middle  ages,  port.  12mo.  cloth,  3^.  pul  | 
Ss.  6d.  I 

Bible  3  Fisher's  Historic  Illustrations  to,  after  the  Old  Musters,  90  splendid  stee  , 
,      engravings,  4to.  half  morocco,  1/.  105. 

Bible  (the  Holy),  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Caunter,  B.D.,  144  Illustration  | 
by  Westall  and  Martin,  and  4  maps,  medium  8vo.  cloth,  12*.  pub.  11. 

BIBLIOTHECA  BRITANNICA  ;  or  a  General  Index  to  British  and  Foreigj  | 
Literature,  by  Robert  Watt,  M.  D.,  4  vols.  4to.  half  mor.,  gilt  top,  (Quit 
New)  10/.  10s.  pub.  in  parts,  Ul.  14s. 

Bingley's  (Rev.  W.)  Animal  Biography,  or  Popular  Zoology,  Illustrated  b  | 
Authentic  Anecdotes  of  the  Economy,  Habits  of  Eife,  Instincts,  and  Sagacit 
of  the  Animal  Creation,  4  vols.  12mo.  boards,  12s.  sells  at  215.  g 

 --Select  Vocalist,  a  series  of  Songs,  Glees,  Duets,  &c.  by  eminent  com  g 

posers,  illustrated,  2  vols.  12mo,  morocco,  gilt,  9*. 

Bird  (the)  of  Passage,  or  Flying  Glimpses  of  Many  Lands,  by  Mrs.  Romer,  j 
vols.  10s.  pub.  at  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Blaine's  (D.)  Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Phj  ^ 
siologv,  and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  and  Subord 
nation  of  those  of  Neat  Cattle  and  Sheep  j  illustrated  hy  Surgical  and  Ane  . 
tomical  plates,  8vo.  cloth,  14.'?.  sells  at  1/. 

Blore's,  (Edward,  F.S.A.),  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble  and  Eminent  Person  . 
comprising  the  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  30  plates,  4to.  ha 
morocco,  ll.  pub.  61.  ;  imperial  8vo.  <  loth,  15s.  pub.  ll.  lOs. 

Boags,  (Rev.  John),  Popular  and  Complete  English  Dictionary,  exhibiting  tl 
pronunciation,  etymology,  and  explanation  of  every  word  usually  employe 
in  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  pub.  1/.  Is. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron,  or  Ten  Days' Entertainment,  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  4s.  pul 
12s. 

BOLTON'S  HARMONIA  RURALIS,  or  Essay  towards  a  Natural  Plistory  ( 
British  Song  Birds,  45  splendidly  coloured  plates,  4to.  half-umr.,  2Z.  5s.  pul 
.  51.  5s. 

Book  of  Art;  a  series  of  upwards  of  100  engravings  of  the  Cartoons,  Frescoe 
Sculpture,  and  decorative  art,  as  applied  to  the  Nevv  Houses  of  Parliamerj 
&c.  4to.  cloti ,  15s.  pub.  ll.  Is. 

  (the)  of  Costume,  or  Annals  of  Fashion  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pr  . 

sent  time,  with  upwards  of  200  engravings,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6c?.,  pub  ; 

1/.  Is.  ig 

— — -  OF  THE  POETS,  from  Chaucer  to  Beattie,  45  engravings,  8vo.  clot  j 

7s.  6d.  pub.  1/.  8s.  '  j 

BORGET'S  CHINA,  32  plates,  atlas  folio,  half- m or.,  2/.  5s.  pub.  41.  4s. 
Borrer's  (D.)  Campaign  against  theKabailes  of  Algeria,  posiSvo.  5s.6d  pub.  lOs.6  _ 
Bosom  Friend,  (the),  by  the  author  of  "The  Gamblers  Wife,"  &c.,  3  vols.  £  _ 

pub.  il.  I  Is.  6d.  ' 
Bossuet,  chefs-d'oeuvres,  contenant  Discours  sur  I'Histoire  universelle,  Oraiso 

funebres,  Sermons  choisis,  et  Extraits  divers,  8vo.  sewed,  5s.  pub.  9^. 
Brand's  Popular  iVntiquities,  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions  of  Englan 

Scotland,  and  Ireland,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry  Ell 

3  vols.  10s.  6d.  pub.  15s.  half  bound  russia,  1/. 
Bremer's  (Frederika)  Works,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  2  vols,  royal  8]v 

cloth,  18s.  6d.  pub.  ]l.  4s. 
British  Anthology,  8  vols  24mo.  calf  extra,  U.  4s.  pub.  3Z.  8s.  { 
 Butterflies  and  their  Transformations,  arranged  in  a  series  of  42  colour! 

plates,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys,  with  characters  and  descriptions  by  J.  O.  Weji 

wood,  4to.  cloth  gilt,  ll.  I5s.  pub.  1/.  18^.  "  ll 
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Briti.sh  Oallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits,  being  a  series  of  Engravings  of  the 
most  eminent  Persons  now  living  or  lately  deceased,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ^2  vols,  half  cloth,  2Z.  105.  pub.  15/.  155.  1822. 

 Historical  Biographies  1502  to  155 Thirty  portraits.  1 2 mo.  cloth,  5^. 

pub.  7s 

 —  Poets  (the)  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White,  cabinet  edition,  with  portraits, 

'    4  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  155.  pub.  at  2Z.  2s. 

Brockedon's  Picturesque  Tour  in  Italy,  folio,  60  plates,  half-mor.  41.  4s.  pub. 
5/.  105. 

Brooks*  (J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.D.)  Four  Months  among  the  Gold-finders  in  Alta-Cali- 
fornia,  being  the  Diary  of  an  Expedition  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Gold 
Districts,  45.  6c^.  pub.  85.  6£;?. 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  by  Frederika  Bremer,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt>  3  vols. 

Ts.  pub.  ll.  I \s  6d. 
Bryant's  (Edwin)  What  I  Saw  in  California,  2  vols.  25.  6cZ.  pub.  55. 
Buckler's,  (J.  C.)  Sixty  ¥iews  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  with  letter  press 

descriptions,  4to.  half  cloth,  IO5.  6c?.,  half  morocco,  I65. 
"Bulwers  Leila,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada,  16  plates,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  IO5.  6d.  pub. 
1/.  II5.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  Mason,  and  Life  and  Postscript,  by  Adam  Clark, 
18mo.  calf,  45.  6(^,,  morocco,  65. 

24mo.  bds.  I5.  6d.  pub.  45.  6d. 


J——  notes  by  Mason,  and  100  illustrations,  ISmo.  cloth,  25. 

'I  25  plates,  bv  Turner,  Melville,  &c.  8vo.  morocco,  I65.  pub 

^    -     ■  11-  15.      -  -      ■  "    -  - 

Burke's  (J.  B.),  author  of  "  The  Peerage,"  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and 
Episodes  in  ancestral  story,  2  vols.  11 5.  pub.  45. 

-- — — ■:  Knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  18mo.  45.  pub.  Ts.  6d. 

Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time  ;  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  51  portraits,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  155. 
pub.  2/.  25.  ; — half  calf  extra,  marble  leaves,  2Z.  55. 
fjURNS'  WORKS,  with  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Notes  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
T.  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Lockhart,  &c.  rL  8vo.  cloth,  95.  pub.  I85. 

 Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  with  Westall's  Plates,  l6mo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

pub.  II5. 

"  ^urmeisters  Manual  of  Entomology,  S3  plates,  half-\'ellum,  6s.  pub.  ll.  ;  j 

Burrows  (Rev.  E.  1.)  Elgin  Marbles,  40  plates,  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d.  pub.  125. 

'   Elements  of  Conchology,  new  edit.  28  coloured  plates,  bs.6d. 


pub.  155. 

burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  new  edi;t.  8vo.  cloth,  95.  pub.  125. 
Byam's,  (G.)  Wild  Life  in  the  interior  of  Central  America,  25.  6d.  pub.  55. 
Byron^s  (Lord),  Life  and  Works,  edited  by  T.  Moore,  plates,  17  vols  half  calf, 
5Z.  pub.  in  cloth  at  4Z.  55. 

 Works,  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  145. 

  6  vols.  I81110.  cloth,  185.  pub.  1/.  75.  1831 

This  edition  is  printed  from  a  much  larger  type  and  on  bettejr  paper, 
than  that  used  for  the  oiie  of  1847.  It  contains  the  Notes,  and  is  complete 
without  Don  Juan. 

3yron  (the)  Gallery;  a  series  of  Historical  Embellishments  after  designs  by  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Stothard,  &c.  &c.,  illustrating  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt,  105.  6d.  pub.  U. 
Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance,  10  Female  portraits  from  the  writings  of 
Byron  and  Scott,  with  poetical  illustrations,  4to.  in  an  illuminated  binding, 
155.  pub.  IZ.  l5. 

L)alvin,  (John),  Life  and  Times  of,  translated  from  the  German  of  Paul  Henry, 
D.D.,  by  H.  Stebbing,  2  vols.  125.  pub,  IZ.  45. 
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Campbell's,  (Tiros.)  Life  and  Letters  of,  by  William  Beattie,  M;P.,  3  vols.  1/.  1 
pub.  2/.  5s. 

 (Dr.  J.)  Lives  of  British  Admirals,  and  Naval  History  of  Britain  fro 

the  days  of  Caesar  to  the  present  time,  cuts,  12mo.  cloth  gilt,  5.v.  pub.  7s.  6 
Captain  Spike,  or  the  islet  of  the  Gulf,  by  J.  F.  Cooper,  author  of    the  Spy 

&c.,  3  vols.  9s.  pub.  1/,  ll5.  6d. 
Cardinal's  Daughter  (the)  a  novel  by  the  late  Robert  McKenzie  Daniel,  author 

''the  Scottish  Heiress,"  &c.  3  vols.  75.  6c?.  pub.  IL  6£?. 
Caricaturist's  (the)  Scrap  Book,  a  series  of  humorous  etchings  on  fifty  plates,  1 

Heath,  folio,  cloth,  155.  pub.  II.  Is. 
Carleton's  Tales  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  with  illustrations  by  Phi 

8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  7s. 

Carrel's  (Armand)  Counter  Revolution  in  England  3  with  Fox's  James  IL  in 

vol.  portrait,  cloth,  2s.  9d.  pub.  35.  6d. 
Carter's  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  4  vols,  half-roan,  IO5.  6d.  pub.  2Z.  2i 
Cary's  (Rev.  H.  F.)  Early  French  Poets,  a  series  of  translations  and  notes,  with 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  French  Poetry,  fcap.,  cloth,  4s  6d.  pub.  6s. 
 —  ____  Lives  of  English  Poets,  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White,  desig^( 

as  a  continuation  of  Johnson's  Lives,  fscp.  cloth,  .^5.  6d.  pub.  7s. 
Castles  in  the  Air,  a  Novel,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  3  vols.  65.  6d.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
Catlin's  (George)  North  American  Indian  Portfolio.    A  series, of  25  Huntir 

Scenes  and  Amusements  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Prairies  of  Americ 

coloured  and  mounted  in  the  style  of  the  original  drawings,  with  letter-prej 
^1  «  descriptions.    In  a  portfoho.  Hi.  85.  pub.  10/.  IO5. 
Catlow's  (Miss),  Popular  Conchology,  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  cr.  8vo.  i 

pub.  IO5.  6d. 

Chambers'  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,  3  vols,  cloth,  9^.  pub.  II.  7s. 
Chapman's  Homer's  Iliad,  edited  by  Dr.  Taylor,  with  Flaxman's  Designs,  2  vol 

cloth,  155.  pub.  IZ.  l5. 
Chateaubriand Essai  sur  la  Litterature  Anglaise,  russia  elegant,  85.  6d. 
China,  Three  Years  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of,  by  R.  FortuE 

6s.  6d.  pub.  155. 

Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  John  Mills,  18mo;  cloth,  85.  pub.  55. 
Christmas'  (Rev.  H.,  M.A.)  Emigrant  Churchman  in  Canada,  2  vols.  IQs  Gd.  pu 
ll.  Is. 

Christian's  (the)  Half  Hour  Book,  a  series  of  readings  for  leisure  moments,  12tia; 

cloth,  35.  pub.  6s.  6d. 
Christian  Souvenir,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Tayler,  with  12  Plates,  6s.  6d.  pub.  165^. 
Christopher  Tadpole,  Struggles  and  Adventures  of,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  I 

Albert  Smith,  with  portrait  of  the  author  and  32  illustrations,  by  Leech,  8y 

cloth,  85,  pub.  165. 

Citizen  of  Prague  (the),  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  3  vols.  6s.  6d.  pub.  ll.  Us. 6 
Clara  Fane,  or  the  Contrasts  of  a  Life,  by  Louisa  Stewart  Costello,  author  ( 

'^The  Queen  Mother,"  3  vols.  IO5.  pub.  17.  Us.  6d. 
Clarendon's  History  of  "The  Rebellion,"  with  his  Autobiography,  fifty-six  po 

traits,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  half  morocco,  3/.  35.  pub.  in  cloth,  2/.  155  scarce. 
Clarke's  (Dn  Adam)  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Commentary,  6  vols.  4t 

cloth,  5Z.  155.  pub.  91.  184 
Classical  Collectors'  Vade  Mecum,  18mo.  35. 

Clement  Lorimer  ;  or,  the  Book  with  the  Iron  Clasps,  by  Angus  B.  Reach,  illu 

trated  by  G.  Cruikshank,  35.  6d.  pub.  7^. 
Clockniaker,  (the),  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick^  of  Slickvilleii 

three  Series  in  one  volume,  12mo.  cloth,  55.  pub.  7s,  6d. 
Closing  Scene  (the)  or  Christianity  and  Infidelity  Contrasted  in  the  Last  Houi 
.      of  Remarkable  Persons,  by  the  author  of  "The  Bishop's  Daughter,"  & 

3s.  pub.  6s. 
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iCoke's,  (Hon.  Henry),  Vienna  in  1848,  with  illustrations  by  Weld  Taylor,  3s.  6^^. 
pub.  75.  6d. 

oliin's  (William,  Esq.)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of,  with  Selections  from  his  Jour- 
nals and  Correspondence,  by  his  son  W.  Wiikie  Collins,  2  vols.  85.  pub.  2ls. 
omic  Arithmetic,  by  Crowquill,  l^mo.  cuts,  3«.  6c?. 

— ■  (French)  Annual,  or  chapter  of  accidents,  with  twenty-four  tinted  plates, 

8s.  6d.  pub.  I2s.  ^ 
Commissioner  (The),  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  8va.  28  plates  by  Phiz,  6s.  6d.  pub. 
at  IBs. 

bonder's  (J.)  Modern  Traveller,  or  Popular  description  of  the  world,  maps  and 
plates,  I81T10.  cloth,  gilt/ 2s.  per  vol.  pub.  5s.  6d. 

Africa,  3  vols.  _  Syria,  2  vols. 
Russia  and  Turkey,  2  vols.  Brazil,  2  vols^ 

India,  4  vols  in  2.  America,  2  vols. 

Arabia  and  Birmah,  2  vols. 

pnfessions  (the),  of  an  Elderly  Lady,  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  plates^  cloth, 
'  7s.  pub.  1  /.  l5. 

onversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  2  vols.  12mo.  calf,  6s.  pub.  12s.  in  bds. 

Natural  Philosophy,  12mo.  calf,  5s.  pub.  10s.  6d.  in  bds. 


onvict,  (the)  a  Tale  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Author  of  "The  Smuggler,''  "Darnley," 

&c.  3  vols.  75.  pub.  II.  lis.  6d. 
ook's  (Captain)  Three  Voyages,  with  maps,  plates,  appendices,  &c,  2  vols,  im- 
;  perial  8vo.  cloth,  IL  4s.  pub.  1/.  16s,  ;— half  calf  ex tra^  rnarble  leaves,  IZ.  12s. 
orneille  CEuvres  Completes  de,  4  vols.  Svo.  sewed,  los.  pub.  IZ.  8s. 
osteilo's  (Dudley)  Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse,  w^ith  the  Legends  of 
the  Walloon  Country  and  the  Ardennes,  5s.  pub.  14s. 

(Miss  Louisa  S.)  Memoirs  of  Eminent  English  Women,  4  vols.  IL  4s. 


pub.  3/. 

)ourt  Partial,  (the),  of  IS—,  a  Tale  of  Military  Life,  2  vols.  2s.  6d.  pub.  II.  Is. 
owper's  Complete  Works,  Avith  his  Memoir  and  Correspondence,  by  Grim- 
sbawe,  portrait  and  plates,  royal  Svo.  cloth,  13s.  6d.  pub.  15s. 

— —  and  Life,  by  Southey,  15  vols,  small  8vo.  cloth,  2Z.  4s. 


 -Poems,  edited  by  Stebbing,  12mo.  cloth,  5s.  pub.  8s. 

— - — 24mo.  half  calf,  4s. 
ox's  Pelham  Administration,  2  vols.  4to.  13s.  6d.  pub.  51.  5s. 
rabbe's  (Rev.  G.)  Life,  and  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  his  son,  complete  in 


pub.  3Z.  15s. 

— Poetical  works  by  Grimshaw,  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

 .  —  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

with  plates,  7^. 


i  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Tales  and  Minor  Poems,  frontispiece,  cloth,  4s.  pub.  5s. 


 Library,  Village,  &c.  3s.  pub.  5s. 

ranmer's  (Archbishop)  Life,  by  Todd,  portrait,  2  vols,8vo.  half  cloth^  7s.  6d.  pub. 
H.  6s. 

roker's  (T.  C.)  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  post  8vo.  4s.  pub.  10s.  6d. 

rom well's  (Oliver)  Letters  and  Speeches  with  Elucidations,  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 

2  vols.  12s.  ed.  pub.  1/.  l6s. 
romwell  Doolan,  or  Life  in  the  Army,  by  the  author  of ''  Echoes  from  the 

Backwoods,"  &c.  2  vols.  lOs.  6d.  j)ub.  IZ.  Is. 
ruden's  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  edited  by  John  Eadie,  LL.p.,  with 

Introduction  by  David  King,  LL.D.,  post  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 
unningham's  (Joseph  Davey,  Lieut,  of  Engineers)  History  of  the  Sikhs  from 

the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Battles  of  the  Sutlej,  6s.  pub.  15s. 
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Cuvier's  Natural  History  of  the  Class  Mammalia  with  specific  descriptions,  r 
Griffith,  Smith,  Pidgeon,  &c.,  5  vols,  royal  8vo,  boards,  plates  coloured, 
pub.  14/.  85.  large  paper,  India  proofs,  5  vols.  4to,  bds.  3/.  pub.  10^.  l6s. 

—  Reptilia,  with  descriptions  by  Edwird  Griffith,  & 

large  paper,  55  plates,  India  proofs,  4to/  boards,  llis.  Qd.  pub.  21.  I4s. 

Pisces,  with  additions,  64  plates,  (proofs  on  lnt[i 


paper)  4to.  135.  6d.  pub.  21.  lis. 

 —  MoUusca  and  Radiata,  with  Supplementary  Additic^ 

to  each  order,  India  proofs,  4to.  boards,  135.  pub.  21.  I4s. 

Glasses  Annelida,  Crustacea,  and  Arachnida,  w 


additions,  royal  8vo.  60  coloured  plates,  I2s.  Qd.  pub.  31.  I2s. 

  large  paper,  India  proofs,  4to.  boards,  135.  pub.  21.  1 

Insecta,  with  additions,  and  notices  of  new  Gen 


and  Species,  140  plates,  2  vols.  8vo.  boards,  15s.  pub.  4Z.  45. 

 proofs  on  India  paper,  2  vols.  4to.  1/.  Ss.6d.  pub.  61. 

-  Classified  Index  and  Synopsis  of  the  Animal  Kingdo 


4  to.  125.  boards, 

DALLAWAY'S  (JAMES),  INQUIRIES  into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Hei- 
dry  in  England,  with  Explanatory  Observations  on  Armorial  Ensigns,  illi 
trated  by  23  plates,  and  numerous  vignettes,  emblazonries,  &c.  royal  4 
uncut,  bds.,  155.,  ditto,  half  calf,  gilt,  1/.  55.  pub.  41.  45. 

Dee's  (Rev.  T.)  Family  Worship,  consisting  of  Prayers  for  MEvery  Day  in 
Month,  Morning  and  Evening,  Festival  Days,  &c.,  18mo.  cloth,  25.  .6(f.  p 
at  45.  6d.  calf,  35.  6d.  ' 

Defoe's  Life  and  Works  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  20  vols,  uniformly  boUndf 
cloth,  25.  3d.  each  vol.,  pub.  at  55, 


Life  by  Chalmers 
Robinson  Crusoe,  2  vols. 
Captain  Singleton 
New  Voyage  round  the  World 


English  Tradesman,  2  vols.  iljjW  ^(i;5 

Family  Instructor,  2  vols.   _■. 

Life  of  Duncan  Campbell,  &c.  .;,  , 
System  of  Magic 


Colonel  Jack  !        History  of  the  Devil 

-  Works,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  V\>i tings,  by  Willi  |[ 


Hazlitt,  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  195.  pub.  1/.  45 
De  Lolme.    Tableau  General  de  la  langue  Frangaise,  25.  6d.  pub.  75.  6d. 
Dennis',  (George),  Cities  and  Cemetries  of  Etruria,  2  vols.  II.  l5.pub.  21.  2s. 
Diamond  (the)  and  the  Pearl,  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Gore, 3  vols.  95.  pub.  ll:  lls.  6d. 
Dibdin's   (Dr.)  Northern  Classical  Tour,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  many  plates,  boar 

21.  2s.  pub.  41.  I4s.  6d. 
Dickson's  (W.  B.)  Poultry  :  their  breeding,  rearing,  diseases  and  general  mana; 

ment,  with  illustrations,  fcp.,  cloth  45.,  pub.  Js.  6d. 
Discipline  (The)  of  Life,  3  vols.  95.  pub.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,  plates,  18mo,  cloth  gilt,  Qs.  pub.  125. 
Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  1 
6d.  pub.  165.  . 

Domestic  Cookery,  by  a  Lady,  (Mrs.  Rundell)  last  edition  by  Miss  Roberts, 
pub.  6s. 

Don  Carlos,  von  Schiller,  12mo.,  45.  pub.  65. 

Don  Quixote,  with  800  engravings  by  Tony  Johannot,  2  vols,  cloth,  IZ.  25.  pll 

2/,.105.  -  I;! 

 ._  complete  in  one  volume,  8vo.  illustrated  by  50  large  and  beaut i 

engravings  by  Tony  Johannot  and  Armstrong,  gilt  cloth,  II5.  pub.  II.  8s. 

Don's  (G.),  General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  being  a  complete  enu 
ration  and  description  of  all  plants,  &c.  hitherto  knowti ;  with  their  Gent 
and  Specific  Characters,  uses  in  Domestic  Economy,  Medicine,  &c.  &c. 
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Uo,  half  cloth,  1/.  6s.  pub.  14Z.  85.  '  --'^li'iU 
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ROVE'S  CLASSICSj  24mo.  all  new  and  uniformly  bound  in  crimson  cloth, 
sides  blind  tooled,  and  lettered  on  back. 

:      AUoh  .n.      .  . 
by  Smollett,  Is  6d 


3  vols. 


Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 

43.  6d  pub.  13s  6d 
Bacon's  Essay  on   the   Advancement  of 

Learning,  Is  6d  pub.  3s 
Baron  Trenck's  Life,  from  the  German,  by 

Holcroft,  2s  pub.  6s 
Baxter's  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  Is  6d 

pub.  3s  6d 

Beattie  on   the   Immutability  of  Truth, 
Is  6d  pub.  4s  ''  ' 
ii'  •  Belisarius ;  Vith  Numa  Pompilius,  from  the 
H?       French  of  Marmoutel  and  Florian,  Is  6d 
j  ..       pub.  4s 

3,s   Bruce's  Travels  in  Abysinia,  Is  6d  pub. 
4s  6d 

Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Is  6d  pub.  3s 

Burns's  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  Dr. 
V  .      Currie,  2s  pub,  6s 

Cook's  Voyages  (Narrative  of,)  by  Dr. 
Kippis^  2s  pub.  5s 

Collins,  Gray,  and  Beattie's  Poems,  with 
;  >;      Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,  2s.  pubi  5s. 

Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  Is.  6d. 
pub.  4s  6d 

Gay's  Fables  and  Poems,  Cotton's  Visions 
-    in  Verse,  and  Moor's  Fables  for  the  Fe- 
male Sex,  Is  6d  pub.  4s  6d 
.(xil  Bias;  translated  by  Smollett,  2  vols, 
Ij^,     os  pub.  8s 

■^''  Goldsmith's  Essays,  Plays,  and  Poems, 
f '  '   l8  6dpub.  3s  6d 

 Citizen  of  the  World,  Is  6d 

.p;.     pub,  48 

^^•v  Hervey's  Meditations,  Is  M  pub.  43  6d 


Horace  ; 
4»  - 


translated  by  Francis,  Is  6d  pub. 


Humphrey  Clinker, 
pub.  4s 

Johnson's,  (Dr.),  Lives  of  the  Poets,  2  vpls. 

3s.  pub.  OS 
Joseph  Andrews,  by  Fielding,  Is  6d  pub.  48 
Locke,  on  the  Understanding,  with  Bacon  s 

Essays,  Is  3d  pub.  3s 
Montagu's,  Lady  M.  Wortley,  "Works;  in- 
cluding her  Correspondence,  Poems,  and 

Essays,  Is  9d  pub.  63 
Paley's  Works ;    comprising    the  Natural 

Theology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences, 

Horae  Paulinee,  Sermons,  Tracts,  &c.  5 

vols.  78  6d  pub.  £  1 
 Horse  Paulin£B,  Tracts,  ^c.  Is'  6d 

pub.  4s  6d.  : 
Paul  and  Virginia,  Elizafeethy  ,a,nd  the  Indian 

Cottage,  Is  6d  pub.  3s  6d 
Peregrine  Pickle,  by  Smollet,  2  vols.  38 

pub.  9s 

Peter  the  Great  (Life  of),  by  Voltaire,  Is  6d 
pub.  4s 

Pope's  Poetical  Warks,  Is  6d  pub.  6s 
Romance  of  the  Forest,  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 

Is  6d  pub.  4s  6d 
Russell's  (Lady)  Letters,  with  Trial  of  Lord 

W.  Russell,  Is  6d  pub.  Ss  6d 
Scott,  on  the  Force  of  Truth,  with  other 

Tracts,  Is  6d  pub.  4 
Serle's  Christian  Remembrancer,  or  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Faith,  Life,  and  Conduct  of 
a  Christian,  Is  pub.  2s 
St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature,  abridged  from 

Dr.  Hunter's  translation,  2s  pub.  4s  : 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,  with  Solymen 
and  Amelia,  by  Langhorne,  Is  3d  pub.  3s 
Tom  Jones,  by  Fielding,  2  vols.  3s  pub.lOs.  ' 


•a 


Ooyles'  (Mfartin)  Cyclopaedia  of  Kactical  Husbandry  and  Rural  affairs  in  geqerat,' 
new  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  throughout  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rham,  8vo. 
cloth,  6s.  6d,,  pub.  135. 
irpream  (the),  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  8vo.  half  mor.  l^s.  pubj  in  boards! 

aiprury's  Exotic  Entomology,  enlarged  by  Westwood,  3  vols.  4to.  150  plates,  finely 
coloured,  half-mor.  5^.  105.  pub.  15Z.  155.  ,    J.  J 

Duncan's  (John,  late  of  the  1st  Life  Guards),  Travels  in  Western  Africa/ in' 1845 
and  1846,  comprising  a  Journey  from  Whydah  through  the  kingdom  of 
r',,    Dahomey  to  Adofoodia  in  the  Interior,  2  vols.  6s.  pub.  H.  I5. 
)anlop's  (J.  Esq.)  History  of  Fiction,  being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  cele- 
i, !      brated  Prose  Works  pf  Fiction,  3d  edition,  1  vol.  8vo.;  155. 
5dgeworth's  (Miss),  Works  Complete  3  a  new  edition  in  9  vols.  fcap.  8vo  cl  ll 

I8s,  pub.  2Z.  5s.  ,  .  . 

p  Cdgeworth's  Moral  Tales,  fcp.  cloth,  45.  Gf/.  pub.  Ss^^Vy^^it^ 
Jdinburgh  Gazetteer,  Svo.  cloth,  85.  pub.  16s.  half  caff  gilV&. 
jtiiighteen  Hundred  and  Twelve  ;  an  Historical  Romance,  from  the  German,  by 
i'      Mary  Norman,  3  vols.  125.       pub.  1/.  11 5.  6fi. 

jnlldon's  (Lord  Chancellor)  Life  by  Horace  Twiss,Esq.,  3  vols.  8vo.  155.  pub.  2Z  254 
nepiegant  Extracts  from  the  British  Poets,  6  vols.  18mo.  85.  pub.  ll.  lOs^  n»r.  nV^f 
vfimigrant,  (the)  by  Sir  F.  E.  Head,  Bart.,  35.  6d.  pub.  125.  "       .^"rf  t 

Emigrant  Family,  (the),  or  the  Story  of  an  Australian  Settler,  by  the  author  of 
"  Settlers  and  Convicts,"  3  vols.  105.  6d.  pub.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
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EDINBURQB  CABINET  LIBRARY,  illustrated  with,  jiuraerous  en,g^aving^-{ 
Steel  and  Wood,  Maps,  &c.  complete  in  30  vols.,  small  8yqJ}i|'^i}ds^rijg 
bound  in  cloth,  lettered  in  gold,  pub.  71  IO5.  reduced  to  Si.  15s. 

•»*  The  following  works  may  also  be  had  separately,  price  Ss.Bd.  per  Volume. 


Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the  Po- 
lar Seas  and  Regions. 

Discovery  and  Adventures  in  Africa. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt. 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

Lives,  and  Vpy ages, of  Drake,  Caven- 
dish, and  Dampier;  including  a 
history  of  the  Buckaneers. 

British  India,  3  vols. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Zoologists. 

History  and  Present  Condition  of 
the  Barbary  States. 


China,  3  vols. 
The  Circumnavigation  of  the  Glo 
and  Progress  of  Discovery  in  t 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Voyage 
Megellan  to  the  Death  of  Cook- 

British  America,  3  vols.     ;  ;    ;  . 

Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.;  -  i 

Polynesia  :  or,  an:  Historical  Accou 
of  the  Principal  Islands  in  t 
South  Sea, including  NewZeala 

Voyages  round  the  World,  from  t 
Death  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  Pi 
script  Time. ' . 


Two  Old  Men's  Tales, 


Emilia  Wyndham,  by  the  author  of 
pub.  IL  lis.  6d. 

Ernest  Singleton,  by  the  author  of  "'Doctor  Hookwell,"  3  vols.  5^.  6d.  pub.  lZ,lls.( 
Ernesto  di  Ripalta  j  a  Tale  of  the  Itahan  Revolution,  by  the  author  of  "  Nott 

of  a  Two  Years'  Residence  in  Italy,"  10s.  6d,  pub.  XL  lis.  6^.. '  ' 
Ernest  Vane,  by  A,  B.  Cochrane,  M.P.,  ^  vols.  9s.  pub.  11  Is.  _  X^V"^ 
Evelyn  Harcourt,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  Temptation,  or  a  Wife's  Perils,  3  vo 

8s,  6d.  pub.  I/,  lis.  6d.  /  ; 

Evelyn's  Sylva  and  Terra,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Hunter,  portrait  and  plates,  2  vo 

4to.  bds.,      5s.,  pub.  at  5Z.  5s.  (182 1 

Evelyn  ;  or  a  Journey  from  Stockholm  to  Rome  in  1847-48,  by  Miss  Bunbur 

2  vols.  10s.  66^.  pub.  1/.  Is. 
Evenings  at  Haddon  Hall,  edited  by  the  Baroness  ,de  Calabrella,  profusely  illu 

trated  by  Cattermole,  post  8vo.75.  6d.  ;  royal  8vo.  cloth,  15s.  pub.  IL  lis.  i 
Evenings  at  Home  ;  or*  the  Juvenile  Biidget  opened,  l6mo.  2s.  6d.  pub.  os. 
Eyre's,  (Li.)  Journal  of  Disasters  in  AfFghanistan,  post  8vo,  4s,  pub.  9s. 
Fables,  Original  and  selected,  by  the  most  esteemed  European  and  Oriental  Authb 

with  Illustrations  by  Grandville,  cloth,  7s.  pub,  14s. 
Falconer's  (Capt   R,)  Voyages,  dangerous  adventures,  and  imminent  escape, 

18mo.,  2s,  6d!.  pub.  35.  6d.  '  \^{ 

Family  Failings j  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  II.  pub.  II.  lis.  6d.,         r-r  > 
Fanny  Hervey  ;  or  the  Mother's  Choice,  2  vols.  8s,  pub.  ISs. 
Farmer's  Library,  by  Youatt  and  Martin,  2  vols,  inip:  8vo.  with  3  coloured  plat 

and  300  wood  engravings,  18s.  pub  \l.  16's. 
 "—  (the)  Gazette:  a  Cyclopaedia  of  practical  Agriculture  selected  from  t 

works  of  the   most  recent  and  celebrated  authors,  woodcuts,   4to.  ; 

pub.  IZ.  12s.  Gd. 

Fashion  and  its  Votaries,  by  Mrs.  Maberlv,  author  of  Leontine,"  3  vols.  '7s.  i\ 
pub.  IZ,  lis.  Qd. 

Father  Butler,  The  Lough  Dearg  Pilgrim,  by  Carleton,  fcap.  cloth,  2s.  pub.  3s,  (| 

yicar| 


1 

vols. 


Father  Eustace,  a  tale  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Mrs.  TroUope,  Author  of  the 

Wrexhill,''  "the  Barnabys,'^  3  vols.  7s.  6'cZ.  pub.  IZ.  lis.  Qd.  ' 
Featherstonhaugh's  (G,  W.),  Carioe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor 

12s.  pub.  IZ.  8s.  '  j 

Fenn's  Faston  Letters^  2  vols,  sewed,  7^.  pub.  12s. 
Ferguson's  Roman  Republic,  24nio.  morocco  elegant,  4s,  6d.  sells,  6s. 
Fielding's  Works  with  Life,  by  Roscoe,  and  plates  by  G.  Cruikshank,  royal  8' 
pub.  IZ,  half  calf,  neat,  marble  edges,  16s.  6d.  . 
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Fielding's  Works,  with  Life,  roy.  8vo.  port,  cloth,  10s.  pub.  I65.  half  calf  neat 
marble  edges,  155.  ,   '  ' 

Fcndkn's  Illustrations  to  Scott's  Novels  and  Poetical  Works,  160  EnP  ravinffs 
4  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,,  1/.  146\  pub.  8/.  85.  ? 

— .  _  Ij^^j-jj  pj^-oofy^  royal  4to.  4  vols,  half-rnorocco 

51.  5s.  pub.  15/.  I5s. 

-M—  rLandscape  and  Portrait  Illustrations  of  Lord  Byron,  125  plates^  3  vols.^ 

8vo.  morocco  gilt,  2/.  155.  pub.  5/.  55.  in  numbers. 

 —  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  IZ.  9s.  puh.SUis. 

Flora!  Cabinet  (The),  and  Magazine  of  Exotic  Botany,  by  G.  B.  Knovvles,  and 
F.  Westcott,  Esqrs.,  3  vols.4to.,  containing  upwards  of  ISO  beautifully  coloured 
plates,  half  calf  extra,  marbled  leaves,  3/.  10s.,  published  in  boards  at  5/.  85. 
Floral  fancies,  and  morals  from  flowers,  with  seventy  illustrations,  55.  pub.  7s.  6d. 
jjjFQrbes  (Lt.  F.  E.)  Five  Years  in  China  from  1842  to  1847,  with  an  account  of 
'the  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Labuan  and  Borneo  by  Her  Majesty's 
Forces,  45.  6d.  pub.  155.  ^ 

forgery,  (the)  or  Best  Mentions,  a  %avel,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  author  of 
Darnley,"  3  vols.  IO5.  pub.  1/.  II5. 
osbroke's  (Rev.  T.D.),  Encyclopsedia  of  Antiquities,  and  Elements  of  Archaeo- 
logy, Classical  and  Mediceval,  together  with  Foreign  Topography,  151  illus- 
„       trations,  3  vols.  4to.  half  cloth,  1/.  18,9.  pub.  41.  5s. 

'  fortunes  (the)  of  Women  ;  Memoirs,  edited  by  Miss  Lamorit,  125.  pub.  1/  1]5.  6d. 
^x's(John,  M.A.)  Universal  History  of  Christian  Martyrdom,  with  Notes,  Com- 

'    mentaries,  and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Milner,  M.A.,  8vo.  cloth,  95. 
Eraser's  (J.  Baillie),  Travels  in  Koordistan,  Mesopotamia,  &c.,  2  vols.  sVo  cloth 
105.  pub.  1/.  45. 

I'roissart's  Chronicles,  A  series  of  36  Illuminated  Illustrations  to,  selected  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  &c.,  by  H.  N.  Humphries,  2 
vols,  royal  4to.  half  morocco,  gilt  edg.  61.  Ihs,  pub.  10/.  IO5. 


 of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  many  Illustrations,  2  vols 

"       imp-  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  55.  pub.  11.  165.  ;  hf.  cf.  marble  leaves,  1/.  155. 
¥om  Oxford  to  Rome,  and  how  it  fared  with  some  who  made  the  Journey 
35.  pub.  65.  •  ' 

Gallery  of  British  Artists,  from  Hogarth  to  the  present  time,  a  series  of  283  of 
''p<  their  most  approved  productions  engraved  on  steel  in  the  finest  style  of  out- 
line, 4  vols,  ficap.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  75.  6d.  pub.  3/.  135.  6d. 
^- — -  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  18  eng.,  imp.  4to  cloth  i6s 
J  pub.  31.  3s.  .  '  ' 

rammer  Grethers  Ger«ian  fairytales  and  popular  stories,translated  from  Messieur^ 
Grin)m's  collection,  by  E.  Taylor,  with  illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and 
Grimin,  cloth  gilt,  55. 
ijr/arni  in  London  :  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  23  plates,  with  Illustrative 

^Essays,  by  popular  Writers,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  55.  6c?.  pub.  IO5.  Qd. 
ay^s  Fables,^  with  100  vvood  engravings,  24 mo.  cloth,  25.  6d.  pub.  55. 
ell's  (Sir  Wm.)  Topography  of  Rome  and  its'yicinity,  new  edition,  with  map, 
'  8vo.  cloth,  I85.  pub.  U.  45.  ■ 
Jems  of  British  Poesy,  18mo.  calf,  25.  pub.  75. 

geological  Sketches  and  Glimi)Ses  of  the  Ancient  Earth,  by  Maria  Hack,  12mo. 
.  cloth,  45;  6c^.  pub.  95.       '       '    ,  ? 
eorge  the  Second,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of,  from  his  accession  to  the  death  of 
*  Queen  Caroline,  by  John,  Lord  Hervey,  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Croker,  2  vols.  I85.,  pub.  IL  I65. 
ic>rgina  Hammond,  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  McKenzie  Daniel,  author  of  "  The  Poor 

Cousin,'*  &c.  3  vols.  IO5.  M.  pub.  at  II.  ]  I5.  Qd. 
rernian  Interpreter,  original  conversations  in  English  and  German,  by  Moore, 
oblong,  45.,  pub.  55. 
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Gibbon's  Higtpry  of  tliei  Becljne  and  Fall  of  the  Romap  Empire,  abridged,  portrai 

24nio.  morocco,  4s.  6d.  sells  6s.  :^ 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Reman  Empire,  with  Notes  axid  a  Memoir  .j 

the  author,  portrait,  imp.  8vo.  cloth  ll.  pub.  at  IZ.  4s. 
Gil  Bias,  translated  by  Smollett,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  engravings  h 

Jean  Gigoux,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  18s.  pub.  IZ.  I2s. 
Gillies'  (John,  F.R.S.)  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonies  and  Conquests,  i 

8  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  175.  6<i.  pub.  4Z.  45. 
GILLRAY'S  (JAMES),  COMPLETE  WORKS  ;  printed  from  the  original  plat* 

(582),  with  many  additions  never  before  collected ;  atlas  fol.  hf.  russ.  8/.  8 

pub.  15Z.  15s. 

Gisella,  by  the  Author  of    Second  Love,"  7s.  pub.  IL  lis.  6(1. 

Githa  of  the  Forest,  by  the  author  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,  &e.,  3  vols.\4si.>.6 

pub.  ll  lis.  6d.  '  ; 

Gleanings  of  Nature,  57  plates,  and  letteur-press  descriptions,  royal  8vo.  IS^dtpu 

IZ.  12s.  ' 
Glimpses  of  the  Past,  a  Tale,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  18mo.  half-calf,  6s. 
Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architectur 

plates,  2  vols.  Svo.  ll  8s.  pub.  IZ.  12s.  >  ^ 

Goethe's  Faust,  translated  by  J.  Birch,  with  20  outline  plates,  from  Ritzsch's  d 

signs,  2  vols,  half  morocco,  IZ.  half  cloth,  12s.  pub.  IZ.  16s. 
Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  many  plates,  4  vols,  half-morocco,  I7s.  pub.  dZ.,  S 
— -  Citizen  of  the  Worid,  or  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Philosopher,  r 
siding  in  London,  to  his  friends  in  the  East,  2  vols,  flscap,  bds.  ^s.  pub,.  1' 

 History  of  Greece,  18mo.  calf,  2s,  pub.  8s.   ,  ri  .(aiihua  .1;  aS'v  • 

 Rome,  18mo.  calf,  2s.  pub.  8s.  j    }  '  rr-r  ^  .^0' 

Golovin's  (Ivan)  Russian  Sketch  Book,  2  vols.  7s.  ,6d  pub.  IZ.  Is.  .  m 

Gould's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  &c.  2  vols.  18mo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  pub,  1 6s. 
Grose's  (F.)  Provincial  Glossary,  with  a  Collection  of  Local  Proverbs  and  Pop 

lar  Superstitions,  folio,  half  cloth,  5s.     - 

Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vols.  6  and  7,  21s.  pub.  at  IZ.  12s.  ;  :,>l;>  ,078  .qm; 
Guizot's  History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640,  pt.  12mo.tcW%i^^!^lii> 
Gulliver's  Travels,  32rao.  morocco,  3s.  sells  4s.  ,ao  .driff 

Hall,  (the),  and  the  Manor  House  ;  a  Novel  in  3  vols.  IQs.  pub.  1/.  llsi  Sd.'  ^i 
Hall's  (Robert)  JViiscellaneous  Works  and  Remains,  edited  by  John  Foster,  .p 

12mo.  cloth  3s,  pub.  3s.  6cZ. 
Hapd  Book  (The)  of  useful  and  ornamental  amusements  and  accomplishmen 
as  Fancy  Work,  Flower  Making,  Etching,  &c.  by  a  Lady,  12mo.,  6s.  pub.  9\ 
Hanna's  (Rev.  S.  W.)  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  some  parts  of  Hayti,  with  cuts,  12iif 
:       cloth.  Is.  pub.  5s.  6rf.  iii'j  •  ifui  j 

Hansard's  (G.  A.)  Book  of  Archery,  39  plates,  Svo.  cloth,  IZ.  ppb.! IZ..  llif.  6rf. 
Harold,  or  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  by  the  Author  of    Rienzi,' *        3  vi!i 
l4s,published  lZ.  lis.  6cZ.  | 
Hart's  (R.)  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Fi 

Century  to  the  Reformation,  frontispiece,  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  pub.  12s. 
Hatton,  (Sir  C,  Vice  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Chancellor  to  Queen  EHzabeth)  I 
and  Times  of,  including  his  correspondence  with  tlie  Queen  and  other  t 
tingui$hed  persons,  by  S,ir  H.  Nicolas,  G.C^M.G.  Svo.  4s.  6gZ.  pub.  14s.  ; 
Haunted  Man  (The)  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain,  a  Fancy  for  Christmas  Times, 
Charles  Dickens,. 2s.  6cZ.,  pub.  5s.  f. 
Hayes'  Osterly  Menagerie,  portraits  of  rare  and  curious  birds,  ;100  plates,  coliou 
from  nature,  4to.  half  morocco. 

E.  Churton  having  purchased  the  copyright  of  this  work,. can  a 
it  to  the  trade  at  the  usual  terms  for  new  books.  , 
Heads  of  the  People,  or  Portraits  of  the  English  ;  a  series  of  original  Essays 
distinguished  writers,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  80  plates  by  Kenny  Mji 
dows,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  15s.  pub.  IZ.  8s. 
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Hector  O'Halloran  ;  by  Maxwell,  Illustrated  by  Leech,  8vo.  cloth,  95.,  pub.  16*. 

Heeren's  (A.  H.  L.)  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse  &c.  of  the 
(       Persians,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians,  Scytheans,  and  Indians,  Translated 

with  notes  froni  the  German,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  165.  pub.  II.  4s. 
)flelen  Oharteris  ;  a  Novel,  3  vols.  105.  6d.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 

Hen  Pecked  Husband,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  The  M.  P's.  Wife,  3  vols.  9s. 
i|       pub.  1/.  11 5.  6d. 

Heraldry  :  Burke's  (J.  B.),  General  Armory  of  England,  Sc^otland,  and  Ireland, 
(       second  edition,,  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  IZ.  75.  first  edition  pub.  9,1.  9,s. 

— —       Familiar  Introduction  to).  Explanatory  of  its  Principles,  and  their 

application  to  History  and  Architecture  f  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barrington,  coloured 
i.    plates,  fcp.,  cloth,  75.  ' 
i,  y..-_>.^  (An  Introduction  to),  comprising  every  detail  of  the  Science,  coloured 

plates,  half  morocco,  185. 
1  n^T-j-r  The  Book  of  Family  Crests,  containing  the  Bearings  of  nearly  every 

family  properly  blazoned  and  explained  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Mottoes,  and  Essay 

on  Arms,  &c-  &c.  &c.,  and  upwards  of  4000  engravings,  2  vols,  fcp.,  cloth,  2 
r  -r- .     .    Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  British  Heraldry,  with  Chronological  Table, 

illustrative  of  its  Rise  and  Progress,  8vo.,  half  morocco,  extra,  255. 
l  lerbert's  (W.)  History  of  the  great  Livery  Companies  of  London,  with  their 

Charters,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  85.  pub.  IZ.  85. 
23-^  Family,  (the),  and  other  Tales,  by  Miss  Bremer,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt, 
r       2  vols.  55.  pub.  IZ.  I5. 

tlill,  (Lord,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Forces),  Life  of,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sid- 
I      ney,  A.M.,  55.,  pub,  125. 

kiNTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  50  plates,  2  vols.  4to.  cloth 
1      IZ.  IO5.  pub.  61.  6s.  * 

3ints  on  Life  j  and  how  to  rise  in  Society,  12nio.  35.  6d.  pub.  55. 
p  listorical  Album,  (The),  or  Scenes  and  Sketches  in  British  History,  with  11 
plates,  square,  cloth  gilt,  45.  pub.  125. 

listory  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Great  Hoggarty  Piamond,  by  the  author  of 
J       "  Pendennis,"  and  "Vanity  Fair,"  35.  Qd.  pub.  75. 

lofland's  British  Angler's  Manual,  by  Jesse,, plates,  j)t.  8vo.  cloth,  1 15.  pub,  IZ.  I5. 

lOGARTH'S  Works,  84  plates,  folio,  half  cloth,  3Z.  IO5. 
0  ^qme  among  Strangers  ;  a  Tale,  by  Maria  H.  Callcptt,  2  vols.  45.  pub.  95. 

food's  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour,  fscap.  cloth,  45.  6d.  pub.  65. 
itlooke's  ^History  of  Rome,  6  vols.  8vo.  IZ.  55.  pub  3Z.  35. 

5  looker's  (D.)  Exotic  Flora,  containing  figures  and  descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or 
in       otherwise  interesting  exotic  plants,  with  upwards  of  230  coloured  plates, 

>  ,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo.  clpth,  5Z.  55-  pub.  15Z.  155.    .  :  .iri,  , 
.  loustoun's  (Mrs.)  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  j  or^'^Yachting  in  the  New 
f(   ;   W orld,  with  portraits  and  illustrations,  2  vols.  55.,  pub.  2l5. 

lOWARD'S  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE,  exhibited  in  a  series 
Pi       of  473  outline  plates,  24  parts,  4to  India  proofs,  2Z.  155.  pub.-25Z.  45. 

 -—r          5  vols,   cloth,    gilt  top> 

■d  ■  ,  ,,.  — :  "        - '   -  '■  ^  —   5  vols,  half  mprocco,  4Z.  IO5. 

lowitt's  (W.)  Hall  and  the  Hamlet,  or  scenes  and  characters  of  Country  Life, 
5j       2  vols.  95.  pub.  IZ.  I5. 

—  -  German  Experiences,  post  8vo.  cloth,  35.  Qd.  pub.  65. 

lUi-'i—  -r         Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  75.  6<Z.  pub.  IZ.  I5. 

 Boy's  Country  Book,  cuts,  12mo.  (5s.  6d ,  pub.  85. 

oi^'  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Poets,  illustrated; 

2  vols.  IO5.  pub.  IZ.  IO5. 
vgjlughes's  (T.  M.,  author  of    Revelations  of  Spain,")  Overland  Journey  to  Lis-^ 
}li      bon  in  1846,  2  vols.  85.  pub.  iZ.  45. 
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Humboldt's  Kosriios ;  translated  by  Pritchard,  vBl-i.  4s.,  pub/  vmpl'nB'O  •if>ti-. 
Hume,  Smollet  and  Hughes's  History  of  Ehglani;- edited^  by  UiWVsfl^W^ 
-     vols,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  31  pub.  57.  5^.:      '    j       jimhinmd'x.  ,<,nm;'.r^l 
Hume  and  SmoUet's  England,  with  Lives i^of  ^tb^-  Author^* 'J^d^ti^^t^^^'^^^^ 

cloth,  IL       pub.  1/.  35.      '     ■  -  -   ^  •■^'^^^  ■    :  ^3n3,}'»i>d.i  f-v 

Humphrey  Clinker,  by  Smollett,  ^4ttio.  bds.  1 5.  '^  \  '   >•;  • 

Hunt's  (Leigh),  Indicator,  Companion,  and  Seer  3  a  Miscellany  for  the  Field  an 
.  j;  Fireside,  8vo.  cloth,  75- vpub.  10s:  6d;   '  sj      .    ;  ^ 

Huon  de  Bordeaux  Pair  de  France  et  l>uc  de  Guyenne^  12mo.  '^alf  gilt> 

scarce,  I5s.  ^  ■  •-.{^c^U^'i  i-^^^^i-iLLoriu.  u.^iiniiH  ^ 

Button's  (R.  N.)  Five  Years  in  the  Ea^gt^^^^  v6^gV'4s.'m^y^?^iL^^^^ 
Illuminated  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  selected  from  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  4  1^" 

plates,  coloured  and  gilt  in  imitation  of  the  originals,  royail  8vbJ.  half  moracc 

gilt  head.,  21.  pub.  2L  lOs.  in  Nos.  ,,oo-j-.)ium^ila!i_  .->lr,Iq 

illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testamerits],^^  vi^i^JJ^i  fh^lijr-huT^^^ 
V  '  -  illustrations,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  6  vols.  11.  5s.     '-^  "(I  ;':Ki;ru(  ■>  iuju-t 
Inichbald's  .(Mrs.)  British  Theatre  ;  a  Golleetion  of  Plays  a^tM  at  fheiPKeatre  La< 
/ :  •    Royal  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  Haymarket,  and  Lyceum,  I'2  vols.  18mc 

cloth,  135.  66/.  pub.  at  3L  ^  ;      ;  \ 

Italians  (The)  at  Home,  by  Fanny  Lewald,  translated  from  the  Germk'ri  bf  'Cour 

tess  D'Avigdor,  2  vols.  5^.  pub.  IZ.  1*.  ■'  ••'•>'>  ,^  x«  ja 

Jack  of  the  Mill,  a  fireside  story,  by  Williaiu  Howitt,  cutis,  •'»  =ve(I:dS^'^^itib'ij'^.  6c 

pub.l^s.  '  '       -^^"q        .dov  S 

Jfehn's  (John,  D.  D.)  Archaeologia  BibUca,  7s.  pub.  ll.  WP'^"^  .h  iowl)     ;  ii 

 History  of  the  HebrewCommonwealth,  third  edition,  A\  pub.  14 

James's  (G.  P.  R.)  Works,  each  volume  containing  a  complete  tale,  royal  8V( 

cloth,  6s.  pub.  85.  ,•.(.)  .'••.at.;  .r.'}  a* 

Comprising  Mary  of  Bui^gujidy,  the  Huguenot,  Dteiey^-ih 4  Bri^an<  ^' 
II  liiiv.         the  King's  Highway,  Henry  Masterton,  and  One  in  a  Thousand. 
Jameson's  (Mrs.)  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  2  vols.  IZ.  Is.,  pub.  9.1.  25.  ' 
Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  many  illustrations,  post  8v< 

fancy  cloth,  75.  6c/.  pub.  145. 
Jenny  Lind,  a  tale  by  Rose  Ellen  Hendricks,  author  of  the  Astrologer'is  paughte 

2  vols.  55.  pub.  IZ.  I5. 
Jeremiah  Farkes  ;  by  Mrs.  M.  Daniel,  author  of  "The  Poor  Cousin,"  3  vols:  7^.  6; 

pub.  IZ.  lis.  Qd.  ; - 

Jesuit  (the)  at  Cambridge,  by  Sir  George  Stephen,  2  vols.  5s.  6d.  puoJ  I'Z./li." 
Johnson's  (T.  B.)  Sportsman's  Encyclopaedia ;  numerous  woodcuts^, 8vci.-  c^lotl 
a     125.  6</.  pub.       IO5.      •     •  •  '  ■i  ^nariio 

—  (G.  W.)  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,  With  nunaefp^^tt^  ^o'dd'-^cut.i 

wi  V'Tcp.,  cloth,  45.,  pub.  IO5.  6cZ.  )  -  ^ 


English  Dicfionary,  reprinted  from  the  last  folio  edition,  with  all  tl 
Examples  in  full,  imp.  8voi  cloth,  IZ.  Ss.,  pub.  2Z.  25.         -  ' 

 — - — abridged  from  Todd's  4to.  editio^i- S^d-aealf,  14 

32mo.  roan,  2s. 


Josephus'  (Flavins)  Works,  to  which  are  added.  Three  Dissertatiolis  toticernin 
Jesus  Christ,  'John  the  Baptist,  &c.,  translated  by  W.  Whiston,  M.A.'   3  vol 
i'y-'  8vO/  half  calf  extra,  19s.  GcZ.  pub.  at  I Z.  75.  in  boards,  .  .  ,  /  )  e  J^i  -  ' 

 1  vol.  8vo,  half  calf,  II5.  pub.  in  boards,  at  18s.  ^ 

Journey  Book  of  England,  with  engravings  and  maps  :    Kent,  25.  pub.  4s.  De 
byshire^  Is.      pub.  2s.  6fZ.  Hampshire,  2s.  6rf.  pub.  35.  6d.  Berkshire,  Is.  9  01 
pub.  25.  ed.  '  '  ''■  '         ---  - 

Joyce's  Scientifie  Dialogues,  the  latest  and  best  edition  by  Walker,  cuts,  12m 

cloth,  4.?.  6d.  pub.  65.  ■  ' 

Kame's  (Lord)  Life  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  with  Sketches  of  the  Progres.s 
Literature,  &c.  in  the  18th  century,  3  vols.  8vo,.  clothi'-Gs.  pub.  2/.  2s. 
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ECaye's  (Lady  Lister),^  Bcitisli  Homes  an4/;PQr0ign  Wanderings,    vols.  IQs.  Sd. 

pub.  \l.    Is.  ■  '  : 

Ceats  (John),  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of,  2  vols.  6s.  pub.  14s. 
veeper's  Travels  in  Search  of  his  Master,  4s.  pub.  ^d. 

Ceith's  (Sir  R.  Murray),  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of,  Official  arid  Familiar^, 

edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smith,  2  vols.  10s.  6d.  pub.  1/.,  5s. 
bidder's  (Rev.  D.  P.)  Sketches  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil,  2  vols.  5s. 
.pub.  18s. 

Cing  Arthur,  by  Sir  E.  Bulw^er  Lytton,  author  of  "  The  new  Timon/' 2  vols. 
■    7s.  6d.  pub.  165.  ,        ,     ,  giuoJ. 

ing  (the)  and  the  Countess,  a  romance,  in  3  vols.  10s.  %d,  pub,  \l.  \\s. 
(Cnowles'  (James)  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary;  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, to  which  is  added  a  vocabulary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture 
proper  names,  a  new  edition^  8vo.  clothj  7s.  6c?.  pub.  10s.  %d.  ,  .;  X 
oran,  (the)  or  the  Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  translated  with  note§)by>.l?ale,  2  vols. 

Svo.  half-cloth^  16s.  pub.  1/.  4si  ,itoJ2{r; 
aconics,  or  the  Best  Words  of  the  Best  Authqrs/  frpntispieeeyr^jS/iYiQl?,;,  1^ 

cloth,  7s.  6d.,  pub.  15s.    ;  ' i        \  <  A.  T)  h  i}^%^L'yfM 

aconism,  or  Good  Sayings  of  Wise  Men,  32mo.  morocco,  3s.  sells  45.^2  b/ii-, 
Qj-ady  Alice,  or  the  new  Una,  a  novel,  3  vols.  10s.  6of.  pub.  1^.  lis.  6£?<  !^s(•^^^":^?M 
amarck's  Conchqlogy,  by  Crouch,  22  plates,  4to.  half-cloth.  Is.  6d.  pub.  il.Ws.M. 
ancashire  (The),  Witches,  a  Romance  of  Pendle  Forest,  by  W.  H.  Ainsworth, 
Esq.  3  vols.  7s.  6<i.  pub.  \l.  Ws.^d.  aina  booT' 

ast  Ball  (the),  by  G.  Soane,  Esq.  3  vols.  4s.  M.  pub.  1/.  lis.  H.     - 

iiawyers  (the)  in  Lovej  or  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Chancery  Barrister,  by 
the  author  of  ''Cavendish,"  &e.  3  vols.  6s.  pub.  IZ.  lis,  6d.      .  .. 
ayard's  (Henry,  Esq.)  Nineveh  and  its  remains,  2  vols.  1/.  pub.  li.  16*.  ; 
i(lieighton's  Theological  Lectures,  12mo.  calf  gilt,  2s.  6c/,  pub.  6s. 
ei  Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  a  series  of  150  views  of  the  College,  Public 
Buildings,  &c.  in  that  town  and  University,  with  descrip,tiO0r,Sy,^c,  by  Wright 
yq|  ;.  :and  Jones,  2«yols.  8vo.  clolh  gilt,  l/.;2s„  puK  2L  2s,  (/il?  . 

eonie  Vermont,  by  the  author  of  "Mildred  Vernon,"  3  vols.  14s^.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6c?. 
Jeonora,  a  Love  Story, .3  vols.  7s.  pub,  l/.  l Is.  6rf.  ;  1/ 

brary  of  Anecdote,  5  vols,  containing  Book  of  Human  Character,  2  vols.  Table 
gj;    Talk,  2  vols,  and  Popular  Tumults,  1  vol.  12,mOi  cloth,  95.  6ci.  pub.  IZ.  10s. 
ily  of  Paris  (The),,  or  thei  King's  Nurse,  by  J.  Palgrave  Simpson,  aut/hor  of 
^  Second  Love,"  &c.„ 3  vols.  12s.,  pub.  if.  lis.  6d. 
,{)|ndley's  Ladies'  Botany,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  gilt,  12mo.  7s.  pub.  12s. 

NDLEY'S  POMGLOGIA  BRITANNICA,  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 
jt|  ,;  most  important  varieties  of  Fruit  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,,  152  coloured 
plates,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo.  half-morocco,  4/.  4s.  pub,  lOZ.  10s. 
onel  Lincoln,  by  Cooper,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  pub.  3s. 

ves  (the)  and  Actions  of  the  most  Noted  Highwaymen,  Street- robbers,  Pirates 

(^c,  &c.,  by  Jfphnson,  plates,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  pub. 
—  (The)  of  Eminent  Zoologists,  from  Aristotle  to  Linnceus,  with  remarks  on 
the  Study  of  Natural  History,  &c.,  by  Macgillivray,  portrait.  12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

I     pub.  55.  : 

)cke.'s  Essay,  Baqon's  Es!pys,  32mo.  moroJcpo,  3s.  sells  4s.  '1o  suom  iM 

foden,  or  the  exiles  of  Norway,  by  E.  W.  Landor,  author  of  /'  the  Bushman," 
2  vols.  8s.  pub.  1,/,  Is. 
Q|)ndon  and  Westminster  (Wood's  Views  in)  to  which  are  added  select  illustrations 
of  the  Topography  30  liiiles  round  London,  upwards  of  60  plates,  2  vols,  in  1, 
^3,1    8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  13s.  6t?.  pub.  1?.  10s. 

—  Interiors,  being  a  series  of  nearly  100  steel  Engravings  iilustrative  of 
the  Ceremonies,  Amusements,  and  Commercial  Scenes  of  the  British  Capital, 
2  vols,  in  1,  4to.  clolh,  gilt,  I7s.  6<i.  .    .  v  /  r  k  \r.j->'j\n^  li 


Dei 


IS  chuhton's  annual  catalogue 

Lottery  (the)  of  Marriage,  a  Novel,  by  Mrs.Trolldpe,  3  vdlsi  l^s.6d:  puk  ll  lis.  ( 
Loudon's  (J.  C.)  EncycloDsedia  of  Plants,  wood  cuts,  half  calf        5s. 'pu 
31  13s.  6(1.  '  ^ 

 (J.  C.)  Suburban  Horticulturalist,  8vo.  13s.,  pub.  I6s. 

 (Mrs.)  British  Wild  Flowers,  a  series  of  60  beautifully  coloured  illust) 

tions,  with  popular  descriptions  of  these  " denizens  of  the  Woods  al 
fields,"  4to.  cloth  gilt,  2^.  2s.,  pub.  27.  12s.  6r^. 

Ladies'  Flower  Garden  of  Ornamental  Perennials  j   vol.  1,  co 


I' 


taining  45  coloured  platfes,  4to.  cloth,  1/.  12s.  pub,  9,1.  2s. 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the  17th  century,  by  Miss  Pardoe,  3  vo 

17.  pub.  2Z.  2s,  ^  '  ■ 

Love,  War,  and  Ad  Venture,  tales  by  H.  Harkness,  B  vols.  5s.  pub.  l/i  1  Is.  6«iv 
Lucille  Belmont,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  IGs.  pub.  IZ.  lls;  6rf.  ^  ' 
LYSON'S  (D.  &  S.)  MAGNA  BRITANNIA  5  10  vols,  in  6,  With  240  plates  ha 
;    cloth,  3Z.  1 6s.  pub.  457.  ' 
Mabel  Carrington,  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "  the  Blacksmith's  Datightfer/ 

vols.  \Qs.  6d.  pub.  1/.  lis.  Qd.  > 
Macaulay's  (T  .B.)  History  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  James  II.  vols 

and'2,  1/.  pub.  IZ.  12s.  -  ;  ;    ^  ) 

MacFarlane's  (C.)  Our  Indian  Empire  :  its  History  and  presfeiit  -St&te'^rom  t 

earliest  peridds  to  1847,  portraits  and  engravings,  2  vols,  clothy  I'Os. 
Macgillivray's  History  of  British  Birds,  Indigenous  and  Migratory^  plates  a 

wood  cuts,  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  pub.  IZ  16*s.  ;  ; 

■  History  of  Molluscous  and  Cirri  pedal  Animals  (if  l^cd^lkrid,  x;lbl 

/  .  ,  ■  4s,  pub.  6s.  '  '  '\  '^')  ' 

Mackinnon's  (Commander)  Steam  Warfare  in  the  Parana^^  beln'g-a  '  ii^rr!^ive 

the  operations  of  the  combined  squadrons  of  French  ahd  Eriglfeh^ii#l6¥ic5j 

a  passage  up  that  river,  2  vols.  6s.  pub.  IZ.  Is.  ■  :  .  '  >      ^  nrvt.f 

Malmesbury  (Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris,  Ist^Earl' of);,  4  Vo 

•IZ:  lOs*,  pub.  3Z.  ^  '  --y-  ■■■:^oVy'.::<l 

Mantell's  (Dr.)  Medals  of  Creation,  or  First  Lessons  ia  •(j60l0gyj'«cttlsi^S--vc 

12mo.  cloth,  l/s.  pub.  U.  '       "         ^    /        ;  ^ 

Mark's  Reef,  or  the  Crater,  a  tale  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  Author  of  *•  thfe  Prairit 

*'the  Pilot,"  &c.  3  vols.  7s.  M.  pub.  IZ.  lis.  M.  io  .  /  \ 

Martin's  (Montgoniery)  British  Colonial  Library,  10  vols,  fscap^  8\^idP.  l^iSs.  pub. 
Mary -Anne  Wellington,  the  Soldier's  Daughter,  Wife,  and  Widow,  by  the'  R* 
'R.  Cobbold,  Author  of    Margaret  Catchpole,"  3  vols.  ^s.6d.  fnh.  \l.  lis.  6 
■-•!.y '    Barton  ;  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life,  2  vols.  7s.  6d.  pub.  18s.  .  ' 

4-^—  Spencer;  a  Tale  for  the  Times,  by  Miss  Haward,  18mo.  cl.  Is.  6^7.  pub;  4^.  ( 
Maurice's  (T.)  History  of  Hindostan,  its  arts,  sciences,  &c.  during  the  most  ancie 

periods  of  the  world,  with  many  curious  plates,  3  volsv4to.  half  eloth,  1 

pub.  4Z.  4s.  scarce.  ■     A\:,>6t  ^isqoo'J '(kI  .aloomA.  ^:.  >. 

Maxwell's   (W.  H.,  Author  of  ''Stories  of  Watgf-lbd/')^  MiySitetiWd?  BoN  . 

Sketches,  with  Legendsof  the  Cheviot  and  the  Lamraermuir^  2  vols.  ^s.  i  ^ 

pub.  17.  Is. 

—  (Lieut.  Col.  A.  M.,  K.H.),  Run  through  the  United  States,  durihg  t  . 
autumn  of  1840,  2  vols.  5s.  6d.,  pub.  IZ.  1; 
Memoirs  of  a  Femme  de  Chambre,  by  the  late  Countess  of  Blessingtofi/S ^d 
,     5s.  6d  pub.  IZ.  lis.  6d.  .    »      y  l 

Michelet's  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  Hazlitt,  portrait,  il2ino.  'dotli,  ; 
.    ujfmb.  3s.  6d.  '    y--  ^'^^      .n:,Jijca7r  bui;  aoi:.v 

_j.44i-^.v-  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  12m0;  ^ddth',  0kl€HS«|iU^^  ' 

 Priests,  Women,    and   Families,  Translated  froni'ryth^^  Freiich, 

etiition,  by  C.  Cocks,  post  8vo.  2s.  6af.  pub.  9s.  .sioiv^l  l 

Mildred  Vernon  5  a  Tale  of  Parisian  Life  in  the  last  days  of  thfe'  m^^ 

Hamilton  Murray,  3  vols.  lOs.  pub.  IZ.  lis.  6d.  ^  -       -      ^       -   /  . 
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J  Military  (The)  Annual  for  1844,  comprising-  much  Useful  and  Interesting  infor- 
mation, with  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Hill,  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  pub.  1^5. 

JVIillman's  Belshazzar^  Svo.  calf  extra,  6s.  pub.  in  boards,  8s.  6d. 
^|MlLTON'S  POjE  riGAL  WORKS,  with  Plates  by  Westall,  Bulmer's  splendid 
'        edition,  3  vols,  folio,  half  bound,  morocco,  quite  new,  5Z,  10s.  published  in 
boards  at  15/.  15s.  (a  few  pages  stained). 

8vo.  with  7  engravings,  cloth,  6s.  pub  10s. 


8vo.  half  calf,  9s. 


— ; —  Complete  Works  (Prose  and  Poetical),  1  vol.  imp.  Svo.  cloth,  11.  Is. 
pub.  11.  5s. 

Paradise  Regained,  Comus,  Minor  Poems,  &c.  with  Westall's  Plates 


24mo.  morocco,  4s.  sells  6s. 
Nlitford's  History  of  Greece,  best  edition,  edited  by  Lord  Redesdale,  8  vols,  half 
'        calf,  31.  13s.  6d. 

,  VIodern  British  Dramas.    A  series  of  Standard  Plays,  Tragedies,  and  Operas,  by 

the  most  eminent  writers,  5  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  bds.,  21.,  pub,  71. 
\Ionstrelet's  Chronicles,  from  1400  to  1516,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  cl.,  II.  5s.  pub.  ll.iOs. 
•jVlordaunt  Hall,  or  a  September  Night ;  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "  Two  Old 
I      Men's  Tales,"  3  vols.  10s.  6d.,  pub.  at  IZ.  l  is.  6rf. 

^^oore's  (Thomas),  Poetical  Works,  10  vols.  fcap.  Svo.  cf.  gilt,  2/.  12s.  6(f.  pub. 
21.  10s.  in  cloth. 

'More's  (Hannah)  Complete  Works,  11  vols,  post  Svo.  3Z.  pub.  51. 
WTorley  Ernstein,  or  the  Tenants  of  the  Heart,  by  G.  P.  K.  James,  Esq.  author  of 

'the  Robber,"  3  vols.  7s.  6d., pub.  IL  lis.  6d. 
MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST,  being  Selections  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies,  Foreign  National  Airs,  Overtures,  Quad- 
rilles, Waltzes,  Gl^^es,  Duets,  &c.,  4  vols.,  small,  folio,  sewed,  16s. 
—  Journal,.  (Caldwell's)  a  series  of  41  Ballads,  Quadrilles,  Galops,  &c.,  by 
the  most  popular  composers,  with  illuminated  title,  richly  bound,  Ss.GcZ.  pub.  12s. 
Library,  a  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  both 


English  and  Eoreign.  Edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  Esq.  of  the  Opera  House,  com- 
prehending more  than  400  pieces  of  Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic 
types,  8  vols,  folio,  \  l.  lis.  6d.  pub.  41.  4s. 
tiy  Uncle  the  Curate  j  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of    the  Batcbelor  of  the  Albany," 
and  "  the  Falcon  Family,"  3  vols.  12s.,  pub.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
kelson's  Dispatches,  vols.  3,  4,  each  4s.  6d.  pub.  15s, 

—  —Life,  and  Naval  Memoirs,  by  Col.  J.  M.  Tucker,  many  illustrations, 

Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

emesis  (the)  of  Faith,  by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
2s.  6d.  pub.  6s. 

l|iroers  (Bapt.  Wriothesly,M.A.),Essayon  theUnion  of  Church  &  State,  5s.  pub.  12s. 
Gorman's  Bridge,  or  the  Modern  Midas,  by  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham," 

'  The  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  &c.  3  vols.  7*.  6d.  pub.  ll.  1  Is.  6d. 
6|^orthcole,  (J.,  R.A.),  Artist's  Book  of  Fables,  illustrated  by  280  wood  engrav- 

ingSj  cloth,  5s.  6d.  pub.  1 Z.  Is. 
t|  —  One  Hundred  Fables,  original  and  select ;  embellished 


with  280  engravings  on  wood,  post  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  pub.  ISs. 

— — —  —  ^— -  large  paper,  royal  Svo.  cloth,  7^-  6c/.  pub.  lLlls.6cZ. 

fotes  of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Tituiarsh,  author 

of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  3s.  pub.  9*. 
Nursery  Tales  (Comic),  by  Albert  Smith,  Gilbert  A.  k  Becket,  &c.  &c.,  with  illus- 
trations humorous  and  numerous,  by  Leech,  Crowquill,  &c.,  the  3  series  com- 
plete, gilt,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  pub.  15s.  or  in  separate  vols,  price  4s. 
*#*  The  following  are  the  contents  of  each  series, 
.Vol.  I.  Blue  Beard.  Vol.  II.  Red  Riding  Hood     Vol.  III.  Puss  in  Boots." 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Cinderella.  Hop  o' my  Thumb      '  ■ 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Sleeping  Beauty.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
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Nuttall's  Classical  Dictionary,  65.  pub/ 165.      :  »  ^  sil)  ^m' 

O'Connell's  (Johrii  Esq./ M.  P.)  Recollections  and 'Experiences  duriii^  a  Parli 

mentary  Career  from  1835  to  1848,  2  vols.  IO5.  6d.  pub.  11.  Is, 
Old  St.  Paul's,  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  8vo.  cloth,  IO5.  6d. 
~  World  (the)  and  the  New,  a  Novel,  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  3  vols.  14s.  pub.  l/.ll5.( 
—  (the)  English  Gentleman,  by  John  Mills,  Author  of  '*The  Old  Hall,"  & 

fcp.  cloth  45.  pub.  6s. 
Our  Street,  Written  and  Illustrated  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  coloured  plates,  squa 

12mo.  55.  6<i.  pub.  7s,  6d.  |[ 
Our  Village  :  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery,  by  Miss  Mitford,  fronti 

piece,  2  vols,  cloth,  IO5. 
Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  4  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  2s. 

Owen  Tudor  ;  an  Historical  Romance,  by  the  author  of  **  Whitefriars,'*  "Caes 

Borgia,"  3  vols.  125.,  pub.  1 /.  I  I5.  6(/. 
Oxford,  Chronological  Tables  of  Universal  History,  from  the  earliest  period  1 

the  present  time,  with  a  full  Index  to  the  whole  ;  folio,  half  morocco,  II.  ] 

pub.  il.  lis.  6d. 

Paddiana;  or  Scraps  and  Sketches  of  Irish  Life,  present  and  past,  by  the  auth* 

of  ''A  Hot  Water  Cure,"  2  vols.  Qs.  pub.  ll.  Is. 
Paley's  (Archdeacon),  Complete  Works,  with  Life,  by  Edmund  Paley,  port.  4  vol 

8vo.  half  cloth,  IZ.  8s,  pub,  IZ.  16s, 

 ■  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  55.  If"' 

Park's  (Mungo)  Travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  years  1795-6-7,  5  vol 

4to.  half  cloth,  12s.  pub.  2Z.  2s. 
Parterre  (The),  or  Beauties  of  Flora,  12  highly  finished  drawings,  by  J.  Aadre\j 

imp.  4to.  18s.  pub.  11.  lis.  6d.  '  f" 
Partington's  Mechanic's  Library,  or  Book  of  Trades,  containing  the  Builder,  tl 

Clock  and  Watch  Maker,  Coachmaker  and  Wheelwright,  Engraver,  Printe 

Shipbuilder,  with  15  Copper  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  8vo.  clot 

6s.  pub.  at  15s. 

^"^'.^  The  various  trades  may  also  be  had  separately  at  the  following  price 

—  Coachmaker  9<i.    Engraver  9d.    Printer  Is.  6cZ.    Shipbiiilder  2s. 

Paton's  (A.  A.,  author  of     the  Modern  Syrians,"  &c.)  Highlands  and  Islands 

the  Adriatic,  2  vols.  14s.  pub.  IZ.  12s.  , 
Paul  and  Virginia,  by  B.  de  St.  Pierre,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  3'\ 

illustrations,  royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  pub.  18s.,  half  calf,  neat,  marb| 

edges,  15s. 

___  ^ — _  The  Indian  Cottage,  The  Exiles  of  Siberia,  complete  in  1  v( 

32mo.  morocco,  3s.  sells  4s. 
Peasant  (the)  and  His  Landlord,  by  the  Baroness  Knorring,  translated  by  Ma 

Howitt,  in  2  vols.  5s.  6d.  pub.  IZ.  Is. 
Pennant's  (Thomas)  Arctic  Zoology,  26  plates,  2  vols.  4to.  calf,  IZ.  Is.  17l| 

_  — .  History  of  Quadrupeds,  111  pis,,  3d  edition,  2  vols,  hf-cf,  ! 

Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kno  wledge,  many  hundr*' 

cuts,  9  vols.  imp.  8vo,  cloth,  IZ.  lis.  6d,  pub.  3Z.  7s.  6d. 

 new  series,  5  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  19s.  6d.  pub.  at  2Z.  5s 

Pentamerone,  (the)  or  Story  of  Stories,  Fun  for  the  Little  Ones,  from  the  Neap 

litan  of  Basil e,  plates  by  G.  Cruikshank,  square  12mo.  4s.  6d.  pub.  7s.  6d. 
Percy,  or  the  Old  Love  and  the  New,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Hen-pecked  Hu 

band,"  3  vols.  9s.  pub.  IZ.  lis.  6d  f 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  j  frontispiece,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6*1 

pub.  8s.  6d.  * 
Peregrine  Scramble,  or  Thirty  Years  Adventures  of  a  Blue  Jacket,  by  Capt.  ^ 

H.  F.  Huntley,  R.N.,  2  vols.  8s.  6d.,  pub.  21s. 
Phillips's  (G.  F.)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting  in  Water  Colours;  Hints 

Perspective,  on  Pencilling,  &c.  &c.,  cold,  plates,  hf.  mor.,  10s.  6c?.  pub.  1 
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'hillipps's  (J.  M.)  Jamaica  J  its  past  and  present  state,  35.  6d.  pub.  8s.  6d. 
^'ictorial  History  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Thirds  vols.  1,  2, 
&  3,  with  400  illustrations,  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,       1^5.  Sd. 

— —  French  Dictionary,  illustrated  with  76'0  engravings  on  vt^ood,  imp.  8vo. 

5      cloth,  7s.  6d.  pub.  12*. 

(  and  Descriptive  History  of  China  and  India,  by  Miss  Corner.  Fiius- 

.  trated  with  33  plates  and  maps,  and  nearly  200  wood  engravings,  royal  8vo. 
^  ■    cloth,  gilt,  125.  pub.  11. 

I  Bible,  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to  the  Authorized 

I  ,   Version,  illustrated  by  many  hundred  Wood  Engravings,  4  vols,  royal  4to. 
calf  extra,  5Z.  ^s.  published  in  numbers  at  41.  \4s.  6d. 

 3  vols,  imperial  Svo.  in  numbers,  2Z.  pub.  at  2/.  145. 

,  calf  grained,  SI.  ISs. 

idgeon's  (Edward)  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  royal  Svo.  49  plates, 
J     125.  pub.  IBs. 

[  irate,  (The),  and  the  Three  Cutters,  by  Capt.  Marryat,  with  20  plates,  Svo.  cloth, 

gilt,  lis.,  pub.  II.  Us.  6d. 
^  [utarch's  Lives,  translated  from  the  original  Greek,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch,  by  John  William  Langhorne,  Svo.  cloth,  55.  pub.  at  95. 
]  act's  Bazaar,  <A.),  from  the  Danish  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  author  of  the 

Improvisatore,"  by  Charles  Beckwith,  Esq.,  3  vols.  85.  pub.  IZ.  II5.  6d. 
Dmfret  J  or  public  opinion  and  private  judgment,  by  H.  F.  Chorley,  author  of 
J     "Music  and  Manners,  &c."  3  vols.  65.  pub.  11.  Us.  6d. 
)pe's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  royal  Svo,  cloth, 
IO5,  6d.  pub.  145. 

■ — —   half  morocco  extra,  II5. 

I  ~T— Homer's  Iliad,  ISmo.  cloth,  25.  6(i.  pub.  at  65.  ; 
^  Odyssey,  ISmo.  cloth,  25.  6d.  pub.  at  6s. 

J  )pular  Member,  (the)  and  other  Tales,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  3  vols,  6s.6d.  pub.  lZ.ll5.6i/. 
)tter's  Archeeologia  Graeca,  or  Antiquities  of  Greece,  12nio.  cloth,  85. 
,,"escott's  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  preliminary  view  of 

the  Incas,  2  vol  17^.  pub.  IZ.  125. 
,  -esident's  Daughters,  (the)  including  Nina,  by  Miss  Bremer;  translated  by  Mary 
Howitt,  3  vols.  6s.  6d.  pub.  1/.  II5.  6d. 
ogress  of  Queen  Victoria  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  100  engravings, 

cloth,  4to.  9s.  pub.  125. 
otestant  Leader,  (the)  a  Novel,  by  Eugene  Sue,  3  vols,  85.  pub.  IZ.  lis,  6d. 
^.^  inch's  Snapdragons  for  Christmas,  with  four  plates  by  Leech,  I5.  pub.  25.  6d. 

Lcine  GEuvres  Completes  de,  5  vols.  Svo.  sewed,  IO5.  pub.  IZ.  55. 
gj  .dclyflfe's  (Delme)  Noble  Science  of  Fox-hunting,  many  plates,  royal  Svo.  85.  6d. 
pub.  IZ.  IO5. 

.jiasons  for  Christianity,  and  the  Hope  thereon  founded,  12mo.  55.  pub.  7s.  6d, 
licollections  of  a  French  Marchioness,  2  vols.  35.  6d.  pub.  IZ.  I5. 
'^j  Ctory  Guest,  (the)  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "  the  Gambler's  Wife,"  3  vols. 
125.  pub.  IZ.  Il5.  6d. 
:ES'  CYCL0P:^DIA,  45  vols.  4to.  including  6  vols,  of  plates,  half-bound  in 

russia,  new,  25Z.  pub.  at  85Z. 
pton's  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Landscape  Architecture,  new  edition,  edited 
ay  J.  C.  Loudon,  port,  and  cuts,  Svo.  cloth,  IZ.  45.  pub.  IZ.  IO5. 
ynard  the  Fox,  his  most  delectable  History,  edited  by  Felix  Summerly,  24 

plates,  l6mo.  65.  pub.  75.  Gd. 
son's  (Joseph)  Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  2  vols,  cloth,  16*. 
g    pub.  1Z45. 

Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  post  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  pub.  7s.  6d. 

,(  Fairy  Tales  now  first  collected,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  pub.  9*  . 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  2  vols,  cloth,  155.  pub.  16«. 
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Rizzio  ;  or  Scenes  in  Europe  during  the  16th  century,  by  the  late  Mr.  Irela  J, 
edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  3  vols.  10^  6d.  pub.  11.  Ms.  6d. 

Robert's  (Emma)  Oriental  Scenes,  Sketches,  and  Tales,  l^mo.  6s.  pub.  10s.  6 
— :  (Mary)  Conchologist's  Manual,  fcap.  8vo.  plates,  cloth,  35.6c?.  pub.  6s.6 

 Sea-side  Comt)anion,  fcap.  800  cuts,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  pub.  6s. 

Robertson's  Historical  Works,  imp.  8vo.  cU)th,  II.  Is.  pub.  I/.  4s. 

Robinson's  Ornamental  Villas,  96  plates,  half  morocco,  IZ,  lis.  6£/.' pub.  41.  4s 

 Farm  Buildings,  56  plates,  half  mor.  \L  6s.  pub.  2Z.  2s. 

 Lodge  and  Park  Entrances,  48  plates,  half  mor.  11.  6s.  pub.  21.  'is. 

 Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  3  vols,  half  calf,  2Z.  2s.  pub.  bds.  2Z. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  2  vols.  18mo.  ck 
4s.  6d.  pub.  10s.  --^^^  ^   

 illustrated  by  Phiz,  l2mo.  5s.  pub.  10s.  6d 


with  engravings,  24mo.  morocco,  3s.  9c?.  sells  5i^i'^^i, 


Rockingham,  or  the  Younger  Brother,  3  vols.  15s.,  pub.  1 Z.  lU.  6(i,<^'  ^ 
RoUin's  Ancient  History,  6  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s.  half  calf,  gilt  •  2Z.  Sk*'^-  ^y^^)  v  -  ' 
Romance  of  Sea-faring  Life,  12mo.  3s.  pub.  6s.  '         ; '?q       I  tfr,^ 

Romance  (the)  of  War  ;  or  the  Highlanders  in  Spain,  by  Grant,  3  Vols.  10s.' 
pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 

Roscoe's  (T.)  Leo  X.  port.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d.  pub.  7s. 

 Illustrated  History  of  the  London  and  North  Western  RaihVa) 

Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c.  plates  &  cuts,  8vo.  cl.  gt.  10s.  6d.  pub.  IZ 
Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  Author  of"  Ranthorpe,"  3  vols.  8s. 

pub.  IZ.  Us.  6d  •  "''i-""^"^  :/ 

Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary,  12  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  71.  pub.  lOl.  T6s* 
Rottick's  General  History  of  the  World  to  the  year  1840,  4  vols,  calf,  18s.  pub. 
Rupert  (Prince)  and  the  Cavaliers,  by  Eliot  Warburton,  author  of  The  Cresc 

and  the  Cross,"  3  vols;  iZ.  Is.  pub.  2Z  2s. 
Ruskin's  (John,  author  of  "  Modern  Painters,")  Seven  Lamps  of  Architectr|i 

125.  pub.  IZ.  Is. 

Russell,  a  tale  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Author  of  ^'Darnh 

3  vols.  8s.  pub.  IZ.  lis.  6d. 
R'lxton's  (G.  F.)  Life  in  the  far  West,  3s,  6cZ.  pub.  6s. 

Sale's  (Lady)  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  Affghanistan,  in  1841,  1842,  wants  n;| 
5s.  pub.  12s.  r 

Savage's  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  8vo.  18s.  pub.  1/.  4s. 

Scotland  illustrated  in  a  series  of  80  steel  engravings,  after  the  most  eminent 
tists,  with  Descriptions,  &c.  by  Professor  Wilson,  4to.  cloth,  gilt,  IZ.  Is. 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Novels,  People's  Edition,  5  vols.  imp.  Svo.  cloth,  IZ.  17*. 
pub.  2Z.  10s. 

Separate  Romances,  royal  Svo.  sewed.         .^(H  M  dir. 

Waverley,  Is.  9d.  ip\lbi  2s.  ■  fcrt,. 


Ivanhoe,  Is.  8fZ.  pub.  Is.  llcf,h>  ;ii<' 
Rob  Roy,  Is.  StZ.  pub.  Is.  llcZ.  " 
Guy  Mannering,  Is.  6d.  pub.  Is.  9( 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  2s.  2d.  pub.  2s. 
Antiquary,  Is.  6d.  pub.  Is.  8d.: 


Pirate,  Is.  8rf.  pub.  Is.  llcZ, 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Is.Sd  pub.  Is.  lid. 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  Is.  6cZ.  pub.  Is.  9d. 
Redgauntlet,  Is.  7d.  pub.  Is.  lOcZ. 
The    Betrothed  and    the  Highland 

Widow,  Is.  9d.  pub.  2s. 
Old  Mortality,  Is.  6d.  pub.  Is.  9d. 
Scott's  Novels.  The  Abbotsford  Illustrated  edition,  24  (half)  vols,  ck  14Z.  pub. 
Any  half  vol.,  each  of  which  contains  a  complete  romancGj  may  be  I 
cloth,  12s.  pub.  15s. 

. —  . —  Poetical  Works,  Coiiiplete  People's  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  ck 

9s.  pub.  10s.  or  stiff  covers,  8s.  6d 

Life  by  Lockart,  including  his  Correspondence,  &c.  &c.,  ct 


plete  in  1  vol.  Svo.  port,  cloth,  9s.  pub.  10s. 

Poetical  Works.  Lay,  Marmion,  Lady,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  Ball 
Lyrics,  and  Songs,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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cott's  Marmion,  with  50  engravings,  8vo.  lialf  calf,  12;?.  pub.  I6s. 

 Lady  of  the  Lake,  3''2mo.  morocco,  Ss.  6<i.  sells  4s.  6d. 

—  Miscellaneous  Works,  comprising  his  Biographical  Memoirs,  Essays,  Let- 
ters, Life  of  Napoleon,  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  3  vols.  IL  4s.  pab.  ll.7s. 
(Rev.  T.)  Bible,  <2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  18s.  pub.  IZ.  l6s. 


crap-Book  (the),  or  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  a  Collection  of  Amusing  Sketches 

from  the  Portfolio  of  A.  L.  Molinaii,  oblong  4to.  cloth,  Ss.  pub.  II.  Is. 
jculpture  Illustrations,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Sculpture  and  Sculptors,  by  R.  W. 

Servier,  37  plates,  4to.  I2s.  pub.  IZ. 
ea  Lions,  (the)  or  the  lost  Sealers,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Red  Rover,"  3  vols. 
^      I2s.  6d.  pub.  II.  lis.  6d. 

fntiment  (The)  of  Flowers,  12  beautifully  coloured  plates,  cloth,  4^.  (>c/.  sells  6s. 
ymour's  Humorous  Sketches,  comprising  86  Caricature  Etchings  with  lllustra- 
;    tions,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  2  vols,  in  1,  royal  8vo.  cloth, 

gilt  edges,  I6s.  pub.  IZ.  lis.  6d. 
HAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  edited  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.,  with  172 
illustrations,  15  vols.  18mo.  cloth.  2Z.  2s.  pub.  3Z.  I5s. 

Tiie  Pictorial  Edition,  by  C.  Knight,  7  vols,  royal  8vo.  beautifully 


illustrated,  hf.  morocco,  gilt  top,  7Z.  7s.  pub.  at  7Z.  10.9.  in  boards. 

Knight's  Library  Edition,  woodcuts,  12  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  10s. 


pub.  6Z. 

 printed  from  Steevens's  text,  with  Glossarial  Notes^  10  vols.  12mo. 

cloth,  I Z.  5s.  pub.  3Z.  10s. 

  Diamond  edition,  fcp.  port,  cloth,  3s.  6cZ. 

with  forty  outline  engravings,  cloth,  5s. 


gilt,  15s. 


(the  Plays  of),  in  14  vols.  hf.  russ.  3Z.  15s.  pub.  7Z.  7s. 
8  vols.  32mo.  cloth,  18s.  pub.  2Z.  2s. 
Knight's,  in  one  vol.  cloth,  10s.  pub.  IZ.  Is;  hf.  cf.  gilt,  14s.;  cf. 


Diamond  Edition,  12mo.  calf,  super  extra,  15s. 

 1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6<i.  pub.  12s. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  PLAYS  OF,  Exhibited  in  a  series  of  473  out- 


line plates  illustrative  of  the  story  of  each  play,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Frank  Howard,  4to.  24  parts,  India  proofs,  31.  pub.  25Z.  4s. 

—  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Landscape  and  Architectural  des'gns,  by 


W.  Sargent,  45  steel  engravings,  imp.  8vo.  i2s.  6d.  pub.  21.  2s. 

Portfolio  ;  a  series  of  Ninety-six  Graphic  Illustrations  of  the  Plays 


of  Shakspeare,  after  designs  by  the  most  eminent  British  Artists,  engraved  in 
the  line  manner,  by  Heath  and  others,  96  plates,  royal  Svo.  I5s  pub.  8Z.  8s. 

Colombia,  4to.  proofs  on  India  paper,  2Z.  5s.  pub.  16Z. 


Poems,  12mo.  half-calf,  6s.  pub.  bds.  10s.  6d. 


(Lamb's  Tales  from)  32mo.  murocco,  3s.  sells  4s. 


eep ;  their  Natural  History,  Breeds,  Management,  &c.,  by  Youatt,  with  nume- 
rous illustrations,  8vo.  8s.  pub  10s.  6d. 
dmouth's  (Rt.  Honble.  Viscount)  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  the  Hon,  G. 

Pellew,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  3  vols.  15s.  pub.  2Z.  2s. 
mpson's  (Sir  G.)  Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  World  in  1841-2,  2  vols. 

royal  Svo.  12s.  pub.  1/.  lis  6d. 
rr's  (H.  C.)  China  and  the  Chinese  ;  their  Religion,  Character,  Customs,  and 

Manufactures,  2  vols.  12s.  pub.  1/.  5s. 
r  Theodore  Broughton,  or  Laurel  Water,  by  G.P.R.  James,  Esq.  3  vols.  7s.  6d. 
pub.  IZ,  lis.  6d. 

smondi's  Historical  View  of  the  South  of  Europe,  2  vols.  port,  cloth,  6s.  pub.  7s. 
xty  Years  Hence,  a  Novel,  by  the  author  of  "  Revelations  of  Russia,"  3  vols. 

4s.  pub.  1/.  1  Is.  6d. 
etches  of  English  Character,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  2  vols.  5s.  pub.  IZ.  Is. 


2*2  churton's  annual  catalogue 

Smith's  (J.  T.)  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,  or  recollections  of  the  events  of  the  1 

sixty-six  years,  45.  6d.  pub.  10s,  6d. 
Smollett's  Works,  with  Life  by  Roscoe,  and  plates  by  George  Cruikshank,  rl.  8 

hf.  calf,  neat  marble  edges,  I6s.  6d.  pub.  in  cloth,  II. 
 royal  8vo.  port,  cloth,  lis.  pub.  IS*.  6c?.  hf.  calf,  neat  mar 

edges,  15s.  6d. 

Smith,  (Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Sidney,  G.C.B.),  the  Life  and  Corrfespbndence  of, 

John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  "'Z  vols.  105.,  pub.  1/.  8s. 
Soane's  (George,  B.A.)  New  Curiosities  of  Literature  and  Book  of  the  Monti 

2  vols,  8s.  pub.  1/.  Is. 
Social  Life  in  Gernjany,  Illustrated  in  the  Acted  Dramas  of  Her  R.  H.  Princ( 

Amelia  of  Saxony,  Translated  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  2  vols,  half  morocco,  1 

pub.  in  boards  ll.  Is. 
Songs  (the),  of  England  and  Scotland ;  edited  by  Allan  Cunningham,  2  vc 

VZmo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  pub.  18s. 
Sowerby's  Conchological  Manual,  new  edition,  8vo.,  with  additional -pJ at 

beautifully  coloured,  '21. 
Spectator  (the)  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Contributors,  and  their  Portra: 

royal  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d.  pub.  10s. 
Spenser's  Works,  with  Life  and  Introduction,  by  John  Aikin,  5  vols.,  half-c 

extra,  2/.  pub.  21  2s.  in  cloth. 

 with  Observations  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  8vo.  clothj  9s. 

Standard  Library:  Poetry,  containing  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Lady 

the  Lake,  Marmion,  Crabbe's  Borough  ;  Thomson's  Poetical  Works,  Kii 

White's  Poetical  Works,  Burns'  Poetical  Works,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  cloth  6s.  ( 

pub.   10s.  6d.  ^  .  .  rM 

Stanfield's  Coast  Scenery;  a  series  of  Picturesque  views  in  the  British  Chan 
and  on  the  coast  of  France.  40  plates,  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  10s.  6d.  pub.  1^.  Is. 

Stanhope,  (the  Lady  Hester),  Memoirs  of,  as  related  by  herself  in  conversati(J|r 
with  her  Physician  ;  comprising  her  Opinions  and  Anecdotes  of  some  of  l^r 
most  remarkable  persons  of  her  time,  3  vols,  9^.  6d.,  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 

Stepmother,  (the)  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  3  vols.  7^.  pub.  II.  lis.  6d. 

Sterne's  Works  complete,  with  his  Life  and  Letters,  port.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  pi 
at  18s. 

St.  John's  (C.)  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire,  with  extracts  from  the  Field-books  o 

Sportsman  and  Naturalist,  2  vols.  9s.  pub.  18s.  |l 
Storer's  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  with  25  engravings,  h-j 

morocco  gilt  tops,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1/.  18s.  pub.  7 1- 
Story  (the)  of  Lilly  Dawson,  by  Mrs.  Crowe,  Author  of  "  the  Adventures | 

Susan  Hoplev,"  3  vols.  7s.  pub.  H  Us.  Gd. 
Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  147  plates,  illuminated  and  tint|l 

half-morocco,  folio,  71  17s.  6d.  pub.  19/. 
Strawberry  Hill,  an  Historical  Novel,  by  the  Author  of     Shakspeare  and 

Friends,"  "Maids  of  Honour,"  &c.  3  vols.  5s.  6d.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
St.  Roche,  a  Romance  from  the  German,  edited  by  James  Morier,  Esq.  Author 

Hajji  Baba,''  3  vols.  7s.  pub.  II.  1  Is.  6d. 
Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  140  engravings  of  all 

most  Popular 'Diversions,  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  pub.  10s.  6d.,  hf.  calf  nfi 

marble  edges,  7s.  6d.  ^  J 

Stuart's  (Prince  Charles,  the  young  Pretender,)  Memoirs,  with  notices  of 

Rebellion  of  1745,  by  C.  L.  Klose,  2  vols.  95.  pub.  II.  8s.  | 
Sundon  (Viscountess,  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Caroline,  consort  jji 

George  the  Second,)  Memoirs  of,  including  Letters  from  the  most  celebrailti 

persons  of  her  time,  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  Author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Co  t 

of  Henry  VIII.,  2  vols.  7s.  6d.  pub.  IZ.  4s. 
Swift's  Works,  edited  by  Roscoe,  2  vols,  cloth,  \l.  4s.  pub.  ll.  12s. 
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.weets'  (R.)  Cistinae  :  the  natural  order  of  Cistus  or  Rock  Rose.    Illustrated  by 
112  beautifully  coloured  plates  descriptive  of  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  the 
,  •    gardens  of  Great  Britain,  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  2Z.  2s.  pub.  5Z. 
asso  Gerusulemme  Liberata,  2  vols.,  half-calf,  21s.  pub.  in  boards  1/. 
[j'aylor's,  (H.)  Notes  from  Books,  4*.  6d.  pub.  9^. 

 (Isaac),  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  fcp.  cloth,  os. 

[  Fanaticism,  fcp.  cloth,  6s. 

 —  Saturday  Evening,  fcp.  cloth,  65. 

 —  Elements  of  Thought,  and  Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  fcp,  cl.  4s. 

mptation  and  Atonement,  and  other  Tales,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  Author  of  *'  Men  of 

Capital,"  &c.  3  vols.  55.  6d.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
iers'  History  of  the  French  Revolution  translated  by  Fisher,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations,  2  vols.  l2mo.  cloth,  gilt,  125. 
ier's  (M.  A.)  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  France  under  Napoleon, 

translated  by  D.  F.  Campbell,  vols.  1,  2,  and  3,  5s.  pub.  155. 
ornton's  (Edward)  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  6  vols.  8vo.  calf  extra, 
1     marble  leaves,  quite  new,  41.  lOs.  j)ub.  in  boards  at  41.  16s. 
ijmperley's  Encyclopeedia  of  Literary  and  Typographical  Anecdote,  with  a  conti- 
nuation to  1S42,  with  a  Practical  Manual  of  Printing,  royal  8vo.  lis.  6c/. 
:      pub.  II.  6s.  6d. 

3D'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN,  or  the  Central  and 
Western  States  of  India,  with  maps  and  numerous  engravings,  2  vols.  imp. 
4to.  cloth,  51.  pub.  9/.  9s. 

rpm  Jones  ;  the  History  of  a  Foundling,  by  Fielding ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author; 

(     2  vols,  boards,  2s.  6d.  pub.  10s. 

)wn  and  Country,  a  Novel  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  Author  of"  The  Widow  Barnaby," 
It     3  vols.  8s.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6rf. 

i,  "aditions  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  by  the  author  of  the  "  Subaltern,''  12mo.  3s,  pub.6's. 
o'eachery,  an  Historical  Novel,  3  vols.  7s.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 

tlials  of  Domestic  Life,  by  Mrs.  Bray,  Author  of  "  White  Hoods,"  3  vols.  8s.  6d. 
pub.  II.  lis.  6d. 

•ollope's  Travels  and  Travellers,  2  vols.  4s.  pub.  1/.  is. 
lUrner's  (Sharon)  History  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  death 

1    of  Henry  VII.  3  vols.  4to.  boards,  II.  4s.  pub.  at  61. 

oikiss,  (Professor)  Oregon  Question  examined  in  respect  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of 

Nations,  map,  8vo.  4s.  pub.  12s. 
iH  tier's  Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  fcp.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Iman's  (Professor)  Worship  of  Genius,  and  the  Distinctive  Essence  of  Chris- 
si   tianity,  5s.  pub.  10s.  6d. 

liversal  Songster ;  a  collection  of  5000  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Songs,  with 
J   illustrations,  by  Cruikshank,  3  vols,  8vo.  cloth,  18s.,  pub.  II.  16s. 

lerie  ;  an  autobiography,  by  Captain  Marryatt,  R.N.  author  of  "  Peter  Simple," 
1    2  vols.  10s.  6d.  pub.  IL  Is. 

;nity  Fair ;  a  Novel  without  a  Hero,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  with 
)r    illustrations  on  steel  and  wood,  by  the  author,  lis.,  pub.  IL  Is. 

I'gil,  translated  into  English  prose  by  Davidson,  2  vols.  18mo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  pub- 
It    lished  at  9s. 

ndlker's  Manly  Exercises,  containing  Rowing,  Sailing,  Riding,  Driving,  Racing, 
Hunting,  Shooting,  and  other  manly  sports,  carefully  revised  by  "  Craven," 
t    cloth,  6s.  6d. 

ilton  and  Cotton's  complete  Angler,  plates  and  woodcuts,  half  morocco,  10s. 
rt    pub.  12s. 

ratiring's  (G.)  Letters  from  Malta  and  Sicily,  addressed  to  a  young  Naturalist, 
oil   illustrated,  12mo.  2s.  6d.  pub.  6s. 
irner's  Antiquitates  Culinariae,  curious  tracts  on  old  English  Cookery,  4to.  half 
morocco,  scarce,  15s.  pub.  31. 


;  CjaURTON's  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE. 

Waterston's  (William)  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,  Mercantile  Laws,  &o..  &c.,  8v 

cloth,  85.,  pub.  ]/.  l5.  ,  ^     ■  . 

Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  4  vols.,  4to.  haU-morocco,  gilt  top,  {quite  ne^ 

lOZ.  105.,  pub.  at  14/.  14s.  ■         .  ^  .       j    ,  . 

Wellington,  Life  of  the  Duke  of,  by  G.  Soane,  B.  A.,  with  portrait  and  plates, 

vols.  18mo.  cloth,  65.,  pub.  10s.  ,  7 

WeUine:ton's  Dispatches  Abridged,  cloth,  17s.  6d-  pub.  1/,  5s. 
Well's  (N  A.)  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Spain,  described  m  a  series  ot  Lette 

with  illustrations,  represeniing  Moorish  palaces,  cathedrals  and  other  mon^ 

ments  of  art  contained  in  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Valladolul,  Toledo,  and  S 

ville,  8vo.  half-calf,  ll.  pub.  in  cloth,  at  IL  Is.  ^ 
 ^Dr.  W.)  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  lestament,  8v 

cloth,  9s.  pub.  10s.  6c?.  ^     -     ,  '  .  c 

Westwood's  (J  Q.)  Palseographia  sacra  Pictorin,  or  select  illustrations  ot  ancie 

Illuminated  Biblical  and  Theological  Manuscripts.    The  plates  illuminate 

in  exact  facsimile  of  the  originals,  royal  4to.  half  morocco,  gilt  lieac 

3Z.  13s.  6d.  published  at  4/.  10s.  unbound. 
Whewell's  (Rev.  W.,  B.D.)  Architectural  Notes  on  German  Chuiches,  6>\  pub.  P. 
Whim  (A)  and  its  Consequences,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  3  vols.  9s.  pub.  U.  lis.  t 
White's  Rev.  G.)  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  edited  by  E.  Blyth,  woodcu 

fscap.  cloth  gilt,  4s.  pub.  6s. 
White  Hoods  (The)  by  Mrs.  Bray,  portrait,  foolscap,  4s.  6d.  pub.  6s. 
Whitehall;  or  the  days  of  Charles  L,  an  Historical  Romance,  by  the  author 

"  Whitefriars,"  3  vols.  7s.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6(f. 
Wilkie  (Sir  D.)  Life  of,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  3  vols.  I85.  pub.  21.  2s. 
Wilkinson's  (Sir  J.G.,  F.R.S.  &c.)  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  2  vols.l/.  pub.^L 
Wilkinson's  Londina  Illustrata  and  Theatrum  Illustrata,  2  vols,  imper 

4to.  half  bound,  russia,  gilt  top  (India  rubber)  4Z.  I4s.  6d.  pub  12/.  12s. 
William  HI.  and  Louis  XIV.,  (Letters  of,)  and  of  their  Ministers,  edited  by  Pi 

Grimblot,  2  vols.  10s.  6d.  pub.  1/.  10s. 
Williams's  Views  in  Greece,  64  pi.  2  vols,  in  1,  mor.elegant,  2/.  12s.  6cf.  pub.  61  i 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  3  vols,  half  morocco,  4/.  4s.  pub.  67.  ib's.  6d. 
 French  and  English,  and  Enghsh  and  French  Dictionary,  including  Ten 

of  Art,  and  Rules  of  Pronunciation  in  each  Language,  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  1/. 

pub.  2/.  2s. 

 (Professor)  History  of  British  India,  vols.  2  and  3,  each,  10s.  6d.  pub.l 

Winter's  Wreath,  a  Literary  Album,  with  9  plates,  4s.  6d.,  pub.  9s. 

Wit  and  Humour,  selected  from  the  English  poets,  with  an  illustrative  essay  a 

critical  comments,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  published  lOs.  6d. 
W^olff  s  (Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.)  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Bokhara,  in  t 

years  1843-1845,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Capt; 

Conolly,  2  vols.  7s.  pub.  1/.  5s. 
Woodman,  (the)  a  Romance  of  the  times  of  Richard  III.,  by  G.  P.  R.  James 

vols.  12s.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
Wood's  (W.,  F.R.S.)  Zoography^  or  the  Beauties  of  Nature  displayed,  illustral 

with  plates,  designed  and  engraved  by  W.  Daniell,  R.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  boar 

1/.  5s.  pub.  SI.  13s.  6d. 
Wuthering  Heights  3  and  Agnes  Grey,  by  Acton  Bell,  3  vols.  9s.  pub.  IZ.  lis. 
Wyse's  (F.)  America,  its  Realities  and  its  Resources,  3  vols.  12i,-.  pub.  2/.  2s. 
Yates'  (Mrs.  Ashton)  Winter  in  Italy,  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  pub.  1/.  is. 
Year  Book  (The)  of  Facts,  1846.    Portrait,  fcp.  cl.  3s.  pub.  5s. 
Young  Countess  (The)  or  Love  and  Jealousy,  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  author 

♦'Father  Eustace,"  3  vols.  IQs.  6d.  pub.  1/.  lis.  6d. 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  with  notes,  plates,  8vo.  hf.  calf,  10s.  pub.  12s.  board 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES 


In  returning  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have  kindly  bestowed  upon  him 
their  patronage  for  many  years,  begs  to  call  their  attention  to  his 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES 

the  principle  of  which  is  so  superior  to  anything  yet  produced,  that  the  manufacturer 
invites  the  honour  of  a  visit  to  inspect  them. 

They  are  well  appointed  with  every  convenient  requisite  for  Railway  travelling,  and 
far  exceed  the  old  style  of  trunks,  known  by  the  title  of  "  Imperial,"  which  were  in  every 
respect  badly  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of  conveyance,  being  too  cumbersome  and 
unsightly,  whereas  the  New  Invention  is  light,  portably  convenient,  and  perfectly  imper- 
vious to  water. 

G.  H.  also  calls  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  to  his  Stock  of 

SOLID  LEATHER  PORTMANTEAUS, 

which  are  fitted  up  on  the  newest  and  most  approved  plans,  and  respectfully  announces 
that  m  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  article,  he  has  prepared  an  extra 
supply  for  the  season,  which  he  strongly  recommends,  being  made  of  the  very  best 
materials. 

G.  H.  further  reco  mmends  to  the  notice  of  his  customers  and  the  public  alarg«  stock  of 

IMPROVED  COAT  BAGS,  HAT  CASES, 
CARPET  BAGS,  &c.  Scc  &c. 

As  also  to  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  India  an  Assortment  of 

BULLOCK   AND    CAMEL  TRUNKS, 

which  he  can  confidently  warrant  proof  against  any  climate,  and  which  have  attained  so 
much  celebrity,  having  afforded  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  many  who  have  heretofore 
favoured  him  with  their  orders. 


MILITARY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purcha^  at  this 
Establishment  their 

CAMP  EQUIPAGES 

which  are  manufactured  of  the  very  best  seasoned  timber,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  new  waterproofing  process,  which  renders  them  in  every  respect  more  durable  than  the 
ordmary  articles  of  the  kmd. 


CHEST,  BOX,  AND  PACKING-CASE  MAKER,  &c, 
33  Old  Bond  Street, 

AT  THE 

MANUFACTORY,  5,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


NOVELTY. 

MESSRS.  MASTERS  AND  CO., 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR  PATENT 

Ice  Machine,  Butter  and  Wine  Coolers, 

Whicb  make  Ice  in  one  minute,  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
penny, have  brought  before  the  discerning  public  a  New 

Patent  Aerated  Water  Machine, 

Which  produces,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  simplest 
manner,  the  purest  Soda  Water,  Lemonade,  Nectar, 
&c.,  at  the  expense  of  one  half-penny  per  bottle.  Flat 
or  dull  Wine.  Beer,  &c.,  may  be  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  drawn  off  as  sparkling  as  Champagne, 
and  as  good  as  if  bottled  twenty  years,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  celebrated  Freezing  Jugs  and  Butter 
Cooling  Machines,  viz.  30s. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  MILLION. 

MASTERS  &  Co.'s 
IMPROVED  PATENT  ROTARY 
Buff  Knife  Cleaning  Machines 

Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
and  warranted  to  clean  Twelve  Knives  in  one  Minute. 
Price  £2  2s.  Every  machine  warranted;  and  abun- 
dant testimonials  in  proof  of  their  efficacy  may  be  seen 
at  the  Patentees,  294,  Regent-street,  and  7,  Mansion- 
house-street,  City. 


Masters'  Patent  Enamelled 
Wine  Refrigerator,  for  icing 
Champagne,  &c.,  by  which 
a  dozen  of  Wine  may  be 
cooled  for  sixpence. 


Masters*  and 
Patent  Aerated 
Machine. 


Masters'  and  Co.'s  Patent 
Aerated  Water  Machine. 


Masters'  Patent  Freezing 
Machine,  for  making  Des- 
sert Ice  and  Rock  Ice,  from 


serr  ice  aiiu  xvuv;..  xv...  ..^.^  Masters'  Patent  Sherry  Cobbler  Freezing  and  Coolmg  Jug; 
Sprinr  Water,  and  for  cool-  for  producing  Pure  Ice  from  Spring  Water,  on  the  table  or 
w  Wine  &c.  at  a  trifling  sideboard,  in  Five  Minutes,  at  the  cost  of  two-pence.  Price  30s. 


Mssters'  Im 
Patent  Rotary 
Machine,  by 
dozen  knives 
cleaned  and  bril 
polished  in  oi 
nute — Price  Tv 
neas  and  upwail 


ing  Wine, 
cost. 


T.  MASTERS  AND  CO., 

333,  OXFORD  STREET,  REGENT  CIRCUS ;  and  at  their  Depot,  adjoiningthe  Polyt< 
REGENT  STREET;  also  at  7,  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  CITY,  LONDO 


.  IL— No.  IX. 


May. 


Price  ^s.  6d. 


ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE 


EDITED  BY 


J.  BEENARD  BURKE,  ESQ., 

AUTHOR  OP  "THE  PEERAGE,"  ''LANDED  GENTRY,"  &C. 


LONDON: 

E.  CHURTON,  26,  HOLLES  STREET. 

SOLD  BY 

Bek^hton  &  Co.,  Liverpool;  J.  Menzies,  Edinburgh;  J.  M'Glashan, 
21,  D'Olieb  Street,  Dublin;  and  all  Booksellers. 

1850. 


MYERS  AND  CO.,  PRINTERS,  37,  KING  STRiSET   COVENT  GARDEN 


THK  ARTICLES 

MADE  OF 

COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE 

ARE 

Matting,  Mattrasses, 
HEARTHRUGS, 

Netting-for  Sheepfolds, 


CORDAGE,    BRr«HES,  ANR 
BROOMS    FOK  HOUSEHOLD 
AND  STABLE  USE,  &C. 

A  Catalogue  of  which 
may  be  had  gratis. 

As  there  are  many 
worthless  imitations  of; 
these  goods,  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  notice  the! 
Name  and  Address  of  j 

the  Manufacturer, 

T.  TRELOAK, 

42,  Ludgate  Hill. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

ESTABLISHED  by  Royal  Charfir  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First,  for  Life 
Fire,  and  Marine  Insurances^ 

Offices:— 7,  Eoyal  Exchange,  Comhill,  and  10,  Regent  Street. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
The  expenses  of  Management  are  defrayed  by  the  Corporation,  and  not  taken  from  the 
Premium  Fund. 

Profits  are  added  as  a  Bonus  to  Policies,  or  paid  in  Cash,  or  applied  in  Abatement  of 
the  Annual  Premiums. 

The  assured  are  exempt  from  all  liability  of  Partnership. 

A  Low  Fixed  Rate  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Parties  proceeding  out  of  the  limits  of  Europe  are  liberally  treated. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  on  every  description  of  Property  at  moderate  Rates,  and 
MARINE  INSURANCE  at  the  current  Premiums. 

Prospectuses  free  on  personal  or  written  application. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


No.  IX.]  [MAY,  1850. 


Now  Ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 

THE  HORSE  GUARDSi 

BY  THE  TWO  MOUNTED  SENTRIES. 
Embellished  with  Twelve  Coloured  Illustrations. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Duke— thus  hath  the  Duke  inferred." 

"  The  Horse  Guards  proves  to  be  a  work  written  evidently  by  an  officer,  and  which  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  sound  sense,  and  truisms  not  easily  refuted. 
Severe  and  satirical  in  its  tone  ;  elegant  and  terse  in  its  arrangement  ;  and  profoundly 
convincing  in  the  arguments,  based  upon  correct  data.  No  military  man  can  arise  from  a 
perusal  without  acknowledging  that  in  this  volume  he  has  found  a  graphic  detail  of  the 
grievances  of  the  profession,  and  a  just  animadversion  upon  the  many  wrongs  perpetrated 
upon  officers.  The  book  itself  must  be  purchased  by  subalterns  as  well  as  general  officers, 
and  carefully  read." — British  Army  Dispatch. 

"  The  Two  Mounted  Sentries  is  the  taking  title  of  a  capital  satire  upon  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Horse  Guards.  It  embraces  a  wide  field  of  commentary  upon  all  the  existing 
army  abuses.  We  hope  to  have  a  little  more  space  at  our  command  next  week  and  to 
bestow  upon  the  work  the  full  notice  it  appears  to  deserve." — United  Service  Gazette. 

"Read  extensively  it  will  be,  if  only  on  account  of  the  title  it  bears. " — Naval  and 
Military  Gazette. 

On  the  1st  of  May  wiU  be  published,  price  2s. 

THE  WHITE  CHARGER, 

That  cost  me  £200  ;  lost  me  £70,000  ;  drove  me  from  society  ;  eventually  deprived  me 
of  my  friends  ;  and  finally  compelled  me  to  quit  the  Service.  By  the  author  of  "  The 
Horse  Guards,"  "  The  Days  when  we  had  Tails  on  us,"  &c.  With  Two  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, Etched  on  Steel  by  Alfred  Ashley. 

"  Opportunities  make  \xs  known  to  ourselves  and  others." — Bochefoucault. 

LONDON :  J.  D.  &  A.  DARLING,  126,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET. 


MESSRS.  COCKS'  NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

WARREN'S  CHANTER'S   HAND- GUIDE,  375  Chants;  complete  in  Thirty- 
four  Numbers.    Price  2d  each. 
Also  his  PSALMODY,  Parts  L,  II.,  and  IIL,  each  Part  containing  Seven  or  Eight 
Psalms  or  Hymns.    Price  of  each  Part  2d. 
N.B.  Gratis  and  postage-freie,  a  Catalogue  of  Organ,  Vocal,  and  Cathedral  Music. 

SONG  of  the  ROBIN.  Words  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Esq. ;  the  music  by  George 
LiNLET,  Esq.    Beautifully  illustrated  in  colours,  2s.  6d. 

HOME  and  FRIENDS:  Ballad,  written  by  Charles  Swain,  Esq.;  music  by  J.  P 
Barratt,  2s.  .  . 

«'  A  simple,  unpretending,  yet  remarkably  pleasant  ballad ;  both  poet  and  musician 
have  earned  our  praise." — Vide  Dramatic  Review  for  April. 

MESSRS.  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.'S  very  superior  PIANOS  for  SALE  and 
HIRE;  ditto  Harps.  Also  (gratis  and  postage-free),  Cocks'  Instruction  for  the  Main- 
tenance and  Preservation  of  the  Pianoforte  in  all  climates,— Apply  to  Messrs.  Robert 
Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street,  London,  Music  Publishers  to  her  Majesty. — 
N.B.  Several  fine-toned  pianos,  a  little  used,  to  be  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price ; 
ditto  harps. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  J.  B.  BURKE,  ESQ. 


I. 

Nearly  ready,  Part  I.,  Royal  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  OOLLEBIATE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENQLANDi 

WITH  THE  PIBIGREES  OF  THC^  WHO  CAN  SHEW 
FOUNDERS'  KIN. 

BY  JOHN  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ., 
Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  the  "Peerage,"  "Landed  Gentry,"  etc. 

CONTENTS.  Division  I  — The  History  of  the  different  Collegiate  Foundations,  with 
Lives  of  the  Founders ;  the  Lineage  of  each;  Marriages;  Children,  &c.  Division 
II.— Descents  of  Founders'  Kin ;  Pedigrees  of  those  families  which  can'  shew  Founders' 
Kin,  exhibiting  the  precise  line  of  descent  of  each. 

The  Work  wiU  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  price  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpenoe  each. 

II. 

la  Imperial  8vo.,   Illustrated  by  Engravings,  Price  £1.  Ig.,  Cloth. 

THE  HISTORIC  LANDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

SECOND  SERIES. 
III. 

In  Imperial  8vo.,  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Price  £1  Ig.  Cloth, 

THE  EOYAL  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND. 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 

Part  in.  now  ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 
IV. 

In  3  Vols.,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  upwards  of  800  shields  of  arms,  Price  £3  3s.,  Cloth, 

HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Odd  Vols,  to  complete  sets  will  be  left  on  sale  for  a  short  time  only.  Vol*  1  and  fl  at 
£1.  lis.  6d.  each,  Vol.  3,  at  £1.  is.  *  ' 

V. 

In  square  iSmo.,  Illustrated  by  48  shields  of  arms,  price  10s.  6d.,  Cloth, 

THE  ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY/ANNOTATED. 

VI. 

In  imperial  8vo.,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  price  5s.  each 

ILLUMINATED  HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Part  IV.  will  be  published  shortly. 
Published  by  E,  Chubton,  26,  HoUes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH. 

MR.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street,  has  introduced  an 
ENTIRELY  NEW  DESCRIPTION  OP  ARTEFICIAL  TEETH,  fixed  without 
springs,  wires,  or  ligatures,  at  STRICTLY  MODERATE  CHARGES.  They  so  per- 
fectly resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals  by  the 
closest  observer;  they  will  NEVER  CHANGE  COLOUR  OR  DECAY,  and  will  be 
found  very  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not  require  the 
extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will  give  support  and  preserve  teeth  that 
are  loose,  and  are  guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  J^ecayed  Teeth 
rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  FLEET  STREET.   At  home  from  ten  till  five. 


DOMESTIC  COMFORT.- CAUTION. 


ROBERT  WISS 

Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his 
PATENT  PORTABLE  SELF-ACTING  WATER-CLOSETS, 

■^ICH  THIRTY  tears'  EXPERIENCE  HAS  PROVED  TO  ANSWER  IN  EVERY  RESPBCTT. 

R  W.  also  begs  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  Water-Closet  for  fixing  on 
a  new  construction,  requiring  no  cistern  above,  the  whole  apparatus  being  enclosed  in 
liie  space  occupied  by  the  seat.  These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  country  and  ex- 
portation, are  easily  fixed,  and  at  half  the  usual  expense. — In  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous attempts  to  impose  imitations,  R.  W.  requests  those  intending  to  purchase  the  ori- 
ginal and  much-approved  '  Patent  Self^Acting  Portable  Water  Closets,'  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are  mantieactured  and  sold  only  at  38  Charino-Cross,  near  thb 
Admerai^tt. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS. 

A TUMOUR  ON  THE  NECK  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND 
PILLS.— Thomas  Warlow,  residing  on  the  Welsh  Back,  Bristol,  had  been  in  ill- 
health  for  years,  and  always  complained  of  a  soreness  in  his  neck.  He  was  seen  by  several 
gentlemen,  but  none  were  successful  in  affording  him  the  least  relief.  After  some  time  a 
large  tumour  formed  under  his  left  ear,  from  which  he  suffered  intensely,  and  tried  remedy 
after  remedy  without  obtaining  any  benefit,  until  he  made  use  of  HoUoway's  Ointment  and 
puis,  and  these  wonderful  medicines  soon  reduced  the  tumour  and  effectually  cured  it, 
and  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust  health 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  HoUoway's  EstabUshment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


NORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809,  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

London  Offices,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  City,  and  10,  Pall  Mall,  East ;  Chief  OflSc© 
64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED. 

PRESIDENT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 

Sir  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  WARDEN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
PHYSICIAN— John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Assurances  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  of  profits.    On  the  participatioa 
scale  the  whole  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured,  after  reserving  one-fifth  against  the 
risk  of  extraordinary  mortality  or  other  contingencies. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Division  of  Profits  on  the  31st  December,  1844, 
averaged  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid  during  the  septennial  period. 

Tables  of  rates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
as  above. 

HENRY  T.  THOMSON,  Secretary  in  London. 


CABINET  AND  UPHOLSTERY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER 

Calls  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy 
Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general,  to  his 
extensive  stock  of 

X    /  Cabinet  Furniture,  Carpet- 
)))^  W  ing,    Chimney  and  other' 
"f^^^  U  Glasses,  _ 

7^    V^^i       •^^  the  very  lowest  remunerative  Charges. 

'^--V'xZl'  U       Illustrated  Catalogues  with  full  descrip- 

ll\  tions  and  Prices,  will  be  forwarded  by  post,^ 

.^,Tr^:s5^V  f^v,  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

^         N.B.  The  Country  Trade  supplied. 

'J?  OBSERVE  ! 

%^  RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER, ' 

Mahogany  Chair, 

Gondola  Easy  Chair.       24,  Pavement,  Finsfeury,  Iiondon.      In  Hair  cloth 
Price  £1  lis.  6d.  **  catalogues  gratis.  Prise  18s.  6d. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  FELT  CARPETING. 

THE  present  period  being  peculiarly  one  of  economy,  the  Public  should  purchase  this 
description  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durabilty,  beauty,  and  novelty  of 
design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost 
of  half  the  price.  Purchasers  ere  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations,  the  Felt  Carpeting 
being  always  stamped  "Royal  Victoria  Carpeting."  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respect- 
able Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  principal  Town  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Patent  Woollen  Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  Table  Covers,  embossed  and 
printed,  of  the  latest  possible  des  sjns,  and  in  every  variety  of  style  and  colour ;  thick  Felt,  for 
polishing  Plate  Glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoisesbell,  &c.,  &c.,  likewise  tor  veterinary  purposes; 
Felt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and  Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers,  &c.,&c.; 
Piano  Felts. 

Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road,  London.  Wholesale  Ware- 
houses, at  8,  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheapside 


KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

UPWARDS  OF  FORTY  YEARS'  experience  has  folly  confined  the  superior  re- 
putation of  these  Lozenges,  in  the  cure  of  Asthma,  Winter  Cough,  Hoarseness 
bhortnesa  of  Breath,  and  other  Pulmonary  Maladies. 

They  harve  deservedly  ohtained  the  high  patronage  of  their  Majesties  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  King  of  Hanover;  very  many  also  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  and 
7  r  j^^^'^  generally  use  them,  under  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Faculty.  They  have  immediate  influence  over  the  following  cases  :—^sfAmaiic  and 
Consumptive  Complaints,  Coughs,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Hoarseness,  Sfc,  &-c. 
rrS'!tl^TiS^J.^2l$J]^^^''^^'  ^i^-'  and  Tins,  2s.  9d,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  by 
THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  &c..  No.  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London. 
Retail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  Kingdom. 

Important   Testimonial    received  This  Day. 

Cure  of  Asthma  op  Several  Years'  Standing. 

„       TT    •     I.  Cainscross,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  March  20,  1850. 

biR,— Having  been  troubled  with  Asthma  for  several  years,  I  could  find  no  relief  from 
any  medicine  whatever,  until  I  was  induced  about  two  years  ago  to  try  a  box  of  your 
valuable  Lozenges,  and  found  such  relief  from  them  that  I  am  determined  for  the  future 
i never  to  be  without  a  box  of  them  in  the  house,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  tore- 
commend  them  to  my  friends.  j  ±~ 

If  you  consider  the  above  Testimonial  of  any  advantage,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  I  am,  Sir, 

T^xT^o  XT  .  obliged  Servant, 

Thos.  Keating,  Esq.  J.  TRIG Q. 

T\EBNAM  and  Co.  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  Merchants,  the  trade,  and  the  public 
J_/    generally,  to  their  newly  invented 

Liquid  Jet  and  Army  Paste  Blacking, 

warranted  to  be  made  without  any  destructive  or  poisonous  acid.  It  will  be  found  immenselv 
superior  to  any  kind  of  blacking  now  in  use,  either  as  regards  the  ease  of  its  application,  the 
l^rilliancy  and  blackness  of  Its  polish,  and  the  peculiar  and  softening  effect  it  has  on  the 
•atner ;  and  being  warranted  to  keep  in  any  climate,  it  will  be  found  well  worthy  the 
mention  of  Regiments  proceeding  to,  or  serving  in  India  or  any  of  our  colonies. 

DEBNAM  AND  CO. 

an  at  the  same  time  warrant  their  Elastic  Varnish  for  dress  boots,  equal  to  any  made 
>old  wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exportation  '   ^  J 

AT  ATKINS',  1,  MOUNT  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 
IOL^tSS^VaR^  B^^^^^^  dealers,-MANUFACTORY, 

IMPORTANT  TO  THOSE  WHO  SHAVE. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Koyal  Higrhness  Prince  Albert. 

G.  HULLMAHDEL'S  ROYAL  RAZOR  STROP. 

l^mS  newly-invented  Strop  is  certified  by  those  eminent  Chemists,  Dr.  Ure  and  Lewis 
r^i^^^?^^^?^J-  scientific  Gentlemen,  to  be  of  an  ENTIRELY  NEW 

IMPOSITION,  which  gives  to  Razors,  Surgical  Instruments,  &c.  a  smooth  velvety 
ige  of  a  quality  never  before  obtained,  thus  rendering  shaving,  hitherto  in  maav 
Istances  a  painful  operation,  an  easy  and  pleasant  one. 

To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Perfumers,  Hairdressers,  &c.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Agents:  Trufit,  Clock  House,  26  and  27,  Burlington  Arcade;  and  Mr.  Causse,  267 
-gont  otreet.  '  ' 

Depot,  51  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London, 


I 


DOMESTIC  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

Places  in  Gardens  rendered  as  comfortable  as  the  best  constructed  Water-closets,  by 

Fyfe  and  Co.'s  Patent  Hermetically  Sealed  Pan, 

With  its  self-acting  Water-trap  Valve,  entirely  preventing  the  return  of  cold  air  or 
effluvia.  Thousands  have  been  fixed  in  London  with  uniform  approval.  One  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on  receiving  a  Post  Office  Order  for  1/.  Any 

"""'^iTtZv^XV^V^^^^^  «eat  and  screw  the  Pan  by  its  flanges,  with  a 

putty  joint,  under  the  hole.-Screws  calculated  for  the  purpose  are  sent  with  each  Pan,- 
LlLi  the  seat  and  you  have  a  comfortable  water-closet.    Keep  a  Can,  Pa 
filled  with  water  in  the  place,  a  quart  to  be  poured  down  each  time  it  is  used. 


Pail,  or  Tub, 


Thb  Pan  fixed  in  its  place  with 
THE  Self-acting  Valve  closed, 

HOLDING  WATER. 


Thb  Pan  fixed  in  its  place  with 
THE  Self-acting  Valve  in  the 

ACT  OF  delivering  ITSELF. 


FYFE  Co.'s 

HIGHLY-fMPROVED  HERMETICALLY  SEALED 

PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSETS 

Of  very  superior  construction,  with  Cistern  for  Water,  Pmmp,  and  self-acting  Valve 
fitted  into  Boxes,  Ohjiirs,  &c.,  with  the  Cistern  and  Pump  on  the  right-hand  side.  Th 
pail  being  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  whilst  in  use,  and  at  the  tim 
of  removal.  « 

MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  ONLT  BY 

THOMAS  FYFE  &  Co., 
manufacturers  to  tlie  IVIeciical  Departments  of  Her  JMEajesty's  Army  &.  MTavj 

26,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
Sole  Depot  for  the  Patent  Hermetically-sealed  Inodorous  Chamber  Commodes, 
for  Sick  Rooms,  ll.  4s.,  2l  6s.  and  3/. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


ALL  the  LONDON  MORNING,  EVENING,  and  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  Stamped  PUBLICATIONS,  Forwarded  in  neatly  Printed  Wrappers  to  a 
parts  of  the  World  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  Copies  particularly  clean.  A  Lii 
with  the  Prices  for  each  Paper  Quarterly,  Half- Yearly,  and  Yearly,  may  be  had  gratis,  < 
application  by  paid  letter  to  Joseph  Lee,  News'  Office,  9a,  Biiliter  Square,  Fenchur 
Street,  London.    Established  Seventeen  Years. 


THE  GREAT 

PICTURE  FRAME  MART, 

AND  GENERAL  CARVING  AND  GILDING  ESTABLISHMENT, 
63,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

W^v^^-'l^?'  ^  *°  increasing  demand  for  Ornamental  Decoration 

has  added  to  his  retail  premises  in  Fleet  Street  extensive  workshops  in  the  rear 
for  the  purpose  of  Manufacturing  every  article  used  in  the  trade  on  the  premises  Cverv 
unusual  in  one  house.)    The  Stock  op  ^  ^ 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

includes  those  of  every^  dimension  in  general  use,  gHt  and  well  seasoned,  ready  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  and  any  irregular  sizes  can  be  made  of  plain  mouldings,  in  one  hour's  notice 
(every  description  of  mouldings  being  in  stock  for  joining) ;  if  ornamental  and  gilt,  one 
clear  day's  notice  requested.  °  ' 

LOOKING  GLASSES 

are  made  only  from  the  best  British  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  being  colourless,  produces 
A  MOST  BRILLIANT  EFFECT  whcu  sUvcred ;  Looking  Glasses  of  extra  large  dimensions  will 
reqmre  a  short  notice  to  prepare.  Estimates  given  for  unsilvered  Plate  Glass,  for  shop 
tronts,  and  other  purposes.  '  ^ 

DRAWING-ROOM  DECORATIONS 

TriZl?  m^'^'^'^^T'  and  Console  Tables,  Window  Cornices,  Brackets,  Ottomans, 

Tnpods,  Flower  Stands,  Candelabras,  Screens,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  ' 

ART  UNION  OP  LONDON. 

THE  PATENT  OAK  CARVING. 
M®^  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  framing  both  Ancient 
ofa  ne^ctZw  ^""^  ^"J  Ornamental  Work  generaUy.    The  Composition  becomes 

desSi^e  Siuse.  '  '  "^Pervious  to  heat,  damp,  insect,  or  any  known 

New  designs  expressly  for  the  "Smile,"  the  "Frown,"  «  Sabeina,"  &c. 
NEEDLEWORK  CAREFULLY  FITTED  UP. 
Room  Borderdtgs  Fancy  Wood  and  Gilt  Mouldings,  suppHed  in  12  feet  lengths  - 
tmlgZst  ^'-^^""S        Renovating  by  experienced  workmel^  at  a 

;  PRICED  SHEETS  OF  NEW  DESIGNS 

''fato^oTttsere^^^  EstabHshment  forwarded  free  by  post,  on  statiing  the 

MODERN  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 
W  F.  has  always  on  sale  a  select  assortment  of  Fine  Engravings  by  the  most  popular 
framing,  which  he  is  enabled  to  offer  at  about  half  t^  pubrhed 
&  caTh  p^^^^^       opportunities  he  has  of  making  large  purchases,  at  a  gre^t  reduc- 

I  Experienced  Assistants,  or  the  Principal  when  required  attend  with  patterns  to  eive 
|stimates,  and  receive  orders,  within  twenty  miles,  free  of  charge.  P^^^^^^s,  to  give 

Very  liberal  terms  offered  to  Artists,  the  Trade,  and  large  buyers. 

IS  All  goods  guaranteed  of  the  best  well  seasoned  materials,  and  masterly  workmanship. 

Please  to  Observe  !  Corner  Premises  ;  and  the  Name 

WILLIAM  FOLLIT, 

Manufacturing  and  Export  Carver  and  Gilder,  63,  FLEET- STREET, 
Corner  of  Bouvebie  Stseet. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES. 


In  returning  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have  kindly  bestowed  upon  him 
their  patronage  for  many  years,  begs  to  call  their  attention  to  his 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES 

the  principle  of  which  is  so  superior  to  anything  yet  produced,  that  the  manufacturer 

invites  the  honour  of  a  visit  to  inspect  them. 
Thev  are  well  appointed  with  every  convenient  requisite  for  Kailway  travelling,  and 
far  exceed  the  old  style  of  trunks,  known  by  the  title  of  "  Imperial,"  which  were  m  every 
resnect  badly  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of  conveyance,  being  too  cumbersome  and 
unsightly,  whereas  the  New  Invention  is  light,  portably  convenient,  and  perfectly  imper- 
vious to  water. 

G.  H.  also  calls  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  to  his  Stock  of 

SOLID  LEATHER  PORTMANTEAUS, 

which  are  fitted  up  on  the  newest  and  most  approved  plans,  and  respectfully  announces 
that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  article,  he  has  prepared  an  extra 
supply  for  the  season,  which  he  strongly  recommends,  being  made  of  the  very  best 
materials. 

G.  H.  further  recommends  to  the  notice  of  his  customers  and  the  public  a  large  stock  of 

IMPROVED  COAT  BAGS,  HAT  CASES, 
CARPET  BAGS,  &c.  &c  &c. 

As  also  to  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  India  an  Assortment  of 

BULLOCK   AND   CAMEL  TRUNKS, 

which  he  can  confidently  warrant  proof  against  any  climate,  and  which  have  attained  so 
much  celebrity,  having  afforded  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  many  who  have  heretofore 
favoured  him  with  their  orders. 

MILITARY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  at  this 
Establishment  their 

CAMP  EQUIPAGES 

which  are  manufactured  of  the  very  best  seasoned  timber,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  new  waterproofing  process,  which  renders  them  in  every  respect  more  durable  than  the 
ordinary  articles  of  the  kind. 

G.  HARROW, 

CHEST,  BOX,  AND  PACKING-CASE  MAKER,  &e.  &:c.. 
38  Old  Bond  Street, 

AT  THE 

MANUFACTORY,  5,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY 
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It  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  desirous  of  having  their  Arms  re- 
corded in  the  Heraldic  Register,  will  communicate  as  early  as  possible  with 
the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 
That  portion  of  the  Journal  will  be  so  arranged  and  numbered  as  to  admit_  of 
its  being  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  separate  volume,  illustrated  with 
the  Armorial  engravings.    A  full  and  comprehensive  Index  will  be  given. 
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eiec;a^t  toiiet  requisites. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATKONAGE  OE 

BER  IMEAJBSTY  l^^feis^P^^W^feK  THE  QUEEITf 

B.R.K.  prince  Albert,      t^^^pfeplll^^^,^  several  Soverelg^ns 

Court  and  Royal  Family  "f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*      Courts  of  Europe* 


of  Crreat  Britain, 

And  universally  preferred  and  esteemed. 
TO  LADIES — The  high  and  universal  celebrity  which 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR, 

continues  to  maintain  as  an  active,  yet  mild  and  soothing,  extirpator  of  all  impurities  of 
the  Skin,  is  during  the  period  of  Spring  most  pleasingly  evinced.  This  preparation 
eminently  balsamic,  restorative,  and  invigorating,  is  equally  distinguished  for  safety  in  ap  - 
plication,  as  for  unfailing  efficacy  in  eradicating  all  redness^  tan,  pimples,  spots,  freckles, 
discobrations,  and  other  cutaneous  visitations.  The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek, 
and  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces  on  the  hands  and  arms,  render  it  indispen- 
sable to  every  toilet. 

To  ladies  during  the  period  of  nursing,  and  as  a  wash  for  infants,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended. 

Gentlemen,  after  shaving,  will  find  it  allay  all  irritation  and  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and 
render  it  soft,  smooth,  and  pleasant. 

Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL. 

This  mild  yet  powerful  renovator  insinuates  its  balsamic  properties  into  the  pores  of  the 
head,  nourishes  the  Hair  in  its  embryo  state,  accelerates  its  growth,  cleanses  it  from  Scurf 
and  Dandriff,  sustains  it  in  maturity,  and  continues  its  possession  of  health  and  vigour, 
silky  softness,  and  luxurious  redundancy,  to  the  latest  period  of  human  life.  Eor  Children 
it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  and  render- 
ing the  use  of  the  fine-comb  unnecessary. 

Price  3s.  6d.  and  7s ;  or  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small)  10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size  at  21s. 

ROWLANDS'  HAIR  WASH. 

A  Preparation  from  the  choicest  Oriental  Herbs,  of  peculiarly  mild  and  detersive 
properties.  It  pleasingly  and  elFectually  cleanses  the  Hair  and  Skin  of  the  Head  from 
Scurf,  and  every  species  of  impurity,  and  imparts  a  delicate  fragrance.  It  is  particularly 
recomri  ended  to  be  used  after  Bathing,  as  it  will  prevent  the  probability  of  catching  cold 
in  the  head,  and  will  render  the  hair  dry  in  a  few  minutes. — Price  3s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE. 

A  WHITE  POWDER,  composed  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  ingredients  of 
the  Oriental  Herbal  It  eradicates  tartar  from  the  teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay, 
polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  imparting  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness,  and 
renders  the  breath  sweet  and  pure  Scurvy  is,  by  its  means,  eradicated  from  the  GUfMS, 
and  a  healthy  action  and  redness  are  induced,  so  that  the  Teeth  (if  loose)  are  thus  rendered 
firm  in  their  sockets.    Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION- 
UNPRINCIPLED  SHOPKEEPERS,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  trifle  more  profit 
vend  the  most  SPURIOUS  COMPOUNDS,  under  the  same  names.    It  is  therefore 
highly  necessary  to  see  that  the  word  "  ROWLANDS'  "  is  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label  of 
each  Article.    Sold  by  the  Proprietors— 

jSl.  ROWIuii^u       SOMS,  20,  Katton  Garden,  Iiondon. 
and  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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A  NEGLECTED  BIOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded  from  No.  iii.) 
Chapter  III. 

On  the  approach  of  spring  the  settlers  dividing  themselves  into  parties 
set  about  repairing  James  Town,  cutting  down  trees,  clearing  the  land, 
and  in  attending  to  other  necessary  occupations,  when  at  last  the  Phoenix 
arrived  and  brought  them  a  seasonable  supply  of  stores.  It  was  next 
proposed  that  Smith  should  visit  the  country  of  the  Monacans;  but  a 
serious  quarrel  with  the  Indians  detained  him  at  James  Town  till  the  ship 
was  about  to  return  to  England,  chiefly  loaded  with  cedar  at  his  desire, 
but  not  without  a  quantity  also  of  the  supposed  gold-dust.  Martin  who 
was  both  sick  and  desirous  of  enjoying  the  credit  of  his  gold  mine  em- 
barked aboard  this  vessel,  and  Smith  with  a  party  in  the  open  barge  kept 
her  company  till  they  reached  Cape  Henry,  when  he  crossed  the  bay  to 
the  eastern  shore  leaving  the  Phoenix  to  pursue  her  homeward  voyage. 
Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  a  chief  called  Accomack,  who  amongst 
other  things  told  them  "  of  a  strange  accident  lately  happened  to  him  ; 
and  it  was  two  children  being  dead,  some  extreme  passions,  or  dreaming 
visions,  phantasies,  or  affection  moved  their  parents  againe  to  revisit  their 
dead  carkasses,  whose  benummed  bodies  reflected  to  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders such  delightfuU  countenances  as  though  they  had  regained  their 
vitall  spirits.  This  as  a  miracle  drew  many  to  behold  them,  all  which, 
being  a  great  part  of  his  people,  not  long  after  dyed,  and  but  few  es- 
caped." 

Leaving  these  friendly  savages  they  coasted  along  the  shore  till  they 
fell  in  with  a  multitude  of  uninhabited  islands,  amongst  which  they  were 
forced  to  remain  some  time,  and  "  for  the  extremitie  of  gusts,  thunder, 
rain,  storms  and  ill-wethir  they  called  Limbo.'^  On  one  occasion  their 
barge  had  been  well  nigh  swamped ;  but  when  the  weather  moderated, 
they  again  made  for  the  mainland,  where  as  they  lay  a  short  distance  from 
the  beach  the  savages  saluted  them  with  flights  of  arrows,  which  luckily 
however  fell  short  of  the  intended  mark.  As  this  warfare  proved  ineffec- 
tual, the  Indians  next  day  endeavoured  by  friendly  signs  to  tempt  them 
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to  come  ashore.  The  reply  to  this  treacherous  invitation  was  a  volley  of 
muskets,  that  set  them  all  scampering,  and  betrayed  their  companions 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambuscade  in  the  woods. 

Resuming  their  voyage,  they  collected  a  few  furs,  and  lighted  upon  some 
coloured  earths  which  the  Indians  use  for  paint,  and  particularly  a  reddish 
earth  resembling  ochre.  Such  discoveries  were  not  calculated  to  reconcile 
the  adventurers  to  the  perils  of  their  voyage,  and  even  those  who  at 
starting  had  only  been  afraid  lest  Smith  should  make  too  niuch  haste 
home,  now  became  exceedingly  anxious  to  return ;  but  to  all  their  im- 
portunities the  captain  resolutely  replied,  *'  there  is  as  much  danger  to 
returne  as  to  proceede.  "Regaine  therefore  your  old  spirits,  for  returne 
I  will  not  (if  God  please)  till  I  have  scene  the  Massawomeks,  and  found 
Patawomek,  or  the  heade  of  this  water  you  conceit  to  be  endlesse." 

In  due  time  they  found  the  Patawomek,  and  fell  in  with  a  strong  party 
of  savages,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  "  so  strangely  paynted,  grimed, 
and  disguised,  shouting,  yelling,  and  crying,  as  if  so  many  spirits  from 
hell  could  not  have  shewed  more  terrible."  But  a  few  balls  that  were 
made  to  graze  the  water,  sufficed  to  convert  these  noisy  assailants  into 
friends.  Many  similar  adventures  they  met  with,  interspersed  with  tales 
of  fishing  with  the  sword,  and  stories  of  stingrays,  one  of  which  nearly 
killed  the  valiant  captain,  and  devices  by  which  they  imposed  upon  the 
Indians,  till  they  got  back  to  their  settlement,  where  as  usual  they  found 
everything  in  the  worst  state  possible.  Thereupon  he  with  the  general 
consent  deposed  the  president  and  took  the  government  upon  himself, 
employing  however  his  friend.  Scrivener,  for  a  deputy  in  his  absence 
upon  another  excursion  for  the  general  benefit,  with  twelve  men  in  an 
open  barge. 

In  little  more  than  three  weeks  he  had  ranged  the  bay  of  Chesapeak 
as  far  northward  as  the  falls  of  Susquehannah,  finding  the  natives 
sometimes  well  disposed,  and  at  others  filled  with  a  vague  idea  of  the 
strangers  having  come  from  beneath  the  world  to  rob  them  of  their 
country.  To  obtain  corn  for  the  settlers,  our  politic  captain,  who  was 
probably  as  equitable  as  necessity  would  allow  him  to  be,  had  always 
recourse  to  gentle  means  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  if  these  failed,  he  never 
scrupled  to  use  threats,  or  even  violence,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  persuade 
them  into  an  amicable  traffic  with  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Newport  had  returned  for  a  third  time  to  the  colony, 
and  his  presence  gave  renewed  spirits  to  the  discontented.  According  to 
the  tenor  of  the  commission  under  which  they  acted,  the  real  power  was 
lodged  in  a  majority  of  the  council,  and  this  majority  was  anything  but 
favourable  to  Smith,  who  was  thus  often  forced  to  adopt  measures  in 
opposition  to  his  better  judgment.  The  consequences  of  this  blunder  in 
the  original  formation  of  the  colony  began  now  to  shew  themselves  more 
dangerously  than  ever. 

The  Virginia  Company  in  London  had  been  persuaded  by  Newport  and 
his  party  into  a  foolish  notion  that  gold  mines  existed  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  South  Sea  might  be  discovered  from  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
James  River.  The  journey,  said  the  council,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  might  be  performed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Full  of  so  notable  a 
scheme,  they  sent  on  board  Newport's  ship  a  barge,  capable  of  being  put 
together  and  taken  to  pieces  again  with  little  trouble.  In  this  they  pro- 
posed the  voyagers  should  make  their  way  to  the  river's  head,  then  carry 
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it  in  pieces  across  the  mountains,  and  so  descend  the  rivers  which  they 
supposed  ran  westward  to  the  South  Sea.  But  to  execute  their  plan  it 
was  first  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Powhatan,  through  whose 
country  they  had  to  pass,  and  with  that  object  in  view  they  had  brought 
over  with  them  a  splendid  present,  which  they  expected  would  fully  con- 
ciliate his  favour.  It  consisted  of  a  basin  and  ewer,  a  bed  and  furniture, 
a  chair  of  state,  and  a  suit  of  scarlet  clothes,  a  mantle,  and  a  crown. 
Smith,  who  knew  the  Indians  well,  and  appears  to  have  had  all  the  sagacity 
for  which  the  Yankees  of  our  own  days  are  notorious,  objected  both  to 
the  scheme  itself,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  the  matter,  a  few  beads  and  a  little  copper  would 
have  kept  Powhatan  in  good  humour,  whereas  a  profusion  of  gifts  would 
only  make  him  insolent  and  overbearing.  Then  again  the  idea  of  travelling 
over  unknown  mountains,  in  a  burning  climate,  with  men  already  worn 
out  by  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  in  the  midst  of  savages,  who  might  so 
easily  cut  off  their  retreat,  appeared  even  to  his  adventurous  spirit  to  be 
little  short  of  madness.  When  however  he  found  his  remonstrances  un- 
availing, he  consented  to  lend  them  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

Smith  now  proposed  with  only  four  men  to  go  first,  and  give  notice 
to  Powhatan  of  the  intended  present,  inviting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  come  over  to  James  Town,  that  he  might  receive  it  there.  This  pro- 
position the  council  readily  adopted.  Accordingly,  he  travelled  twelve 
miles  by  land  to  Werocomoko,  upon  the  Pamounkee  (York)  river,  where 
he  expected  to  meet  the  Indian  chief;  but  not  finding  him  there,  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  him,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Pocahontas  en- 
tertained the  English  with  a  native  dance,  of  a  kind  so  singular  as  to 
merit  a  brief  description. 

The  colonists  were  directed  to  seat  themselves  about  a  fire  made  for 
the  occasion  in  an  open  spot  bordered  by  a  forest.  Suddenly  a  noise 
was  heard,  so  uncouth  and  wild,  that  they  started  to  their  arms  in 
terror,  and  seized  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  Indians  as  hostages  for 
their  own  safety.  All  was  now  confusion,  and  a  dangerous  fray  might 
have  been  the  consequence,  but  that  the  young  princess  running  up  to 
Smith  embraced  him  passionately,  and  staked  her  own  life  upon  the 
absence  of  anything  like  treason.  The  sounds,  she  said,  which  so 
alarmed  them,  had  been  made  by  a  bevy  of  young  Indian  girls  as  a 
part  of  the  intended  ceremony,  and  satisfied  in  some  measure  by  these 
assurances  they  waited  to  see  what  would  come  next.  Hereupon  the 
girls  appeared  from  the  wood  with  no  other  dress  than  a  girdle  of  leaves, 
their  skins  being  painted,  and  each  one  of  a  different  colour.  Their 
leader  wore  a  pair  of  buck's  horns  upon  her  head,  an  otter's  skin  on  her 
arm,  and  another  about  her  waist,  while  at  her  back  she  had  a  quiver, 
and  in  one  hand  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  rest  of  them  in  like  manner 
carried  buck's  horns  on  their  heads,  but  in  their  hands  brandished  a 
wooden  sword  or  staff.  Thus  armed  they  danced  in  a  circle  about  the 
fire  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  all  sorts  of  antic  gestures,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  grand  feast,  at  which  the  savage  nymphs  ministered  assi- 
duously to  their  guests,  and  were  not  a  little  lavish  of  their  caresses. 

The  next  day  Powhatan  arrived,  when  Smith  delivered  the  message 
from  his  father,  Newport,  as  he  always  called  him.  "  His  father,"  he 
said,  "  had  brought  a  royal  present  for  him  from  the  king  of  England, 
and  invited  him  to  James  Town  to  receive  it,  after  which  the  English 
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would  assist  him  in  his  war  with  the  Monacans,  and  even  penetrate  to 
the  sea  beyond  the  mountains."  To  this  the  savage,  who  was  as  subtle 
as  he  was  haughty,  replied,  "  If  your  king  has  sent  me  a  present,  I  also 
am  a  king  and  am  upon  my  own  land.  Your  father  then  must  come 
to  me,  and  here  I  will  wait  for  him  during  eight  days,  for  I  will  neither 
go  to  him,  nor  to  his  fort.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  am  able  to  revenge 
myself ;  and  as  regards  the  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  if  my  people 
have  told  you  of  such  a  thing,  they  have  deceived  you." 

In  proof  of  his  last  assertion  Powhatan  drew  a  plan  of  the  country 
with  a  stick  upon  the  ground,  and  the  conference  ended  with  professions 
at  least  of  good  will  on  either  side.  He  had  however  carried  his  point. 
The  settlers  thought  it  prudent  to  send  the  intended  presents  up  the 
Pamounkee  in  boats,  while  Newport  with  fifty  men  took  the  nearest 
road  by  land,  met  the  boats  at  a  spot  agreed  upon»  and  crossed  the  river  on 
his  farther  way  to  meet  the  Indians.  The  grand  ceremony  then  took 
place.  The  presents  having  been  brought  from  the  boats,  the  basin  and 
ewer  were  first  deposited  with  much  state  ;  next  the  bed  and  chair  were 
set  up  ;  and  then  the  cloak  and  scarlet  suit  were  presented.  But  here 
arose  the  first  difficulty  ;  Powhatan  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  new 
habiliments  might  in  some  way  harm  him,  and  he  was  only  appeased  by 
the  assurances  of  Namontac,  an  Indian  youth  whom  Newport  had 
taken  with  him  to  England,  and  brought  back  again. 

They  had  still  more  trouble  in  persuading  him  to  receive  the  crown, 
while  as  to  kneeling  or  bowing  his  head,  that  for  a  time  he  absolutely 
refused  to  do.  At  length  these  obstacles  were  got  over,  though  in  an 
awkward  way,  and  a  signal  being  given  the  men  in  the  boat  fired  a 
salute,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  newly-crowned  monarch,  who  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  not  intended  to  destroy  him.  When  his  fears 
on  this  head  had  subsided,  he  graciously  desired  Newport,  in  return  for 
the  gifts  he  had  just  received,  to  present  King  James  in  his  name  with 
his  old  fur  mantle  and  deer-skin  shoes;  but  he  would  not  allow  them 
guides  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  country,  nor  give  his  sanction  in 
any  way  to  their  proposed  visit. 

Foiled  in  this  scheme,  the  party  on  their  return  to  James  Town 
resolved  to  proceed  without  his  assistance.  Smith  however  refused^  to 
join  them  in  what  he  considered  an  useless  enterprise,  and  remained  behind 
to  reload  the  ship,  while  Newport  with  all  the  council  and  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  ablest  and  healthiest  men  set  out  upon  their  journey  of 
discovery.  But  in  truth,  however  idle  the  scheme  might  be,  Newport 
and  his  council  only  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  projectors 
at  home,  who,  in  their  double  scheme  of  discovering  the  South  Sea 
and  establishing  manufactures  in  their  colony,  had  sent  over  work- 
men from  Poland  and  Germany  to  make  glass  and  potash  as  well  as 
pitch  and  tar.  It  hardly  needed  the  quick  eye  of  Smith  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  a  plan  which  went  to  establish  manufactures  in  a  land  where  the 
only  inhabitants  were  a  few  savages,  and  where  consequently  there 
could  be  no  market.  He  however  determined  to  do  the  best  he  could 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  employers,  though  by  no  means  participating  in 
their  illusions  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  Newport  from  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  find  the  South  Sea,  he  left  the  manufacturers  under  the  care  of 
the  council  to  carry  on  their  works,  while  he  took  upon  himself 
those  matters  that  he  knew  to  be  indispensable.     Selecting  thirty  of 
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the  most  active  young  colonists,  he  went  about  five  miles  down  the 
river  to  cut  timber  and  make  clapboards,  by  which  expression  the  cap- 
tain might  mean  either  staves  for  casks,  or  thin  boards  for  roofing  their 
cabins  and  houses.  Amongst  these  it  appears  were  several  young  gen- 
tlemen, whose  delicate  hands,  unused  to  such  labour,  were  blistered  by  the 
axes,  and  who  in  consequence  swore  as  lustily  as  Uncle  Toby's  troops 
in  Flanders.  To  cure  them  of  this  propensity  Smith  ordered  that  the 
number  of  each  man's  oaths  during  the  day  should  be  duly  registered, 
and  when  night  came  just  so  many  cans  of  cold  water  were  poured  down 
the  offender's  sleeve.  This  singular  and  somewhat  doubtful  remedy  is 
said  to  have  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  swearing  per  diem,  and,  what 
may  seem  yet  more  strange,  it  actually  restored  them  to  good  humour. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  fort  he  found  everything  as  usual  was  going 
wrong.  Business  had  been  neglected  and  so  much  provision  consumed  in 
waste,  that  he  held  it  necessary  to  undertake  another  expedition  for 
corn.  But  this  time  he  found  the  Indians  in  no  humour  for  trading, 
whereupon  he  told  them  that  he  had  not  come  so  much  for  corn  as  to 
revenge  his  own  imprisonment  and  the  murder  of  two  of  his  men  a  short 
time  before.  Seeing  the  colonists  about,  as  they  supposed,  to  fire  upon 
them,  the  savages  fled,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  messengers  to  treat  of 
peace,  which  he  would  only  grant  upon  condition  of  thtir  giving  him  a 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  with  a  quantity  of  fish  and  fowls,  a  seasonable 
supply  that  saved  the  colonists  from  starving,  and  enabled  them  to  leave 
untouched  the  ship's  stores  for  her  voyage  to  England.  At  her  departure 
she  carried  samples  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  soap-ashes  and  clapboards  ; 
and  at  Point  Comfort  met  with  Scrivener,  who  had  been  up  the  Pamounkee 
for  more  corn,  and  had  procured  a  quantity  of  pocones,  a  red  root  used  in 
dyeing. 

Captain  Newport  had  now  returned  to  England  for  the  third  time,  when 
the  colonists  had  once  again  to  contend  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  deficient 
harvest  both  amongst  themselves  and  the  Indians.  Nothing  but  the 
talent  and  perseverance  of  Smith  throughout  the  winter  could  have 
saved  them  from  absolute  starvation,  for  he  still  contrived  to  obtain  supplies 
from  the  natives,  though  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  without  the  exercise  both 
of  fraud  and  violence.  It  was  now  the  severe  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
party  were  frequently  obliged  upon  these  excursions  to  lodge  in  the 
woods  when  the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  Their  mode 
at  such  times  was  to  clear  away  the  snow  and  make  a  fire.  When  the 
earth  was  sufiiciently  dried  and  warmed  they  would  remove  the  fire  to 
one  side,  spread  some  of  their  mats  upon  the  warm  spot  for  beds,  and 
with  others  make  a  screen  against  the  wind.  As  soon  as  the  ground  had 
grown  cold  they  again  shifted  the  fire  ;  and  by  thus  continually  changing 
their  position  they  managed  to  keep  themselves  warm  through  many  a 
bitter  night.  Strange  to  say,  those  who  went  on  this  service  continued 
in  robust  health,  while  those  who  staid  at  home  were  always  infirm  and 
sickly. 

The  supplies  obta'ned  by  this  forced,  or  voluntary,  trading,  as  it  might 
happen,  provir.g  insufficient,  Smith  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  some- 
what doubtful  expedient  of  attempting  to  surprise  Powhatan,  and  carry 
off  all  his  provisions.  Powhatan  had  formed  a  similar  plot  against  the 
larder  of  the  English,  and  with  this  view  had  invited  the  captain  to  his 
abode,  promising  if  he  would  build  him  a  house  after  the  English  fashion,  and 
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give  him  some  guns,  swords,  coppers,  and  beads,  he  would  load  his  boat 
with  corn.  Smith  agreed,  and  sent  him  three  Dutch  carpenters,  but  these 
men  having  betrayed  his  plans  to  the  Indian  chief,  the  wily  savage  laid  a 
counter-plot  for  his  destruction.  On  the  arrival  of  Smith  he  was  received 
with  much  appearance  of  kindness  by  Powhatan,  who  throughout  the  day 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Smith  to  lay  aside  his  arms,  as  being  in  perfect 
safety  while  with  him,  but  to  this  the  latter  could  by  no  means  be  brought 
to  assent.  The  Indian  changing  his  tactics  then  resolved  to  surprise  him 
at  supper,  and  would  most  probably  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vigilant  interposition  of  the  affectionate  Pocahontas.  At  the  risk  of 
her  own  life,  the  poor  girl  stole  from  her  father's  side  in  the  dark,  and 
passing  through  the  woods  to  Smith's  encampment,  informed  him  of  the 
plot  for  his  destruction,  and  then  as  cautiously  returned  to  her  own 
people.  Thus  forewarned,  when  the  Indians  brought  in  supper  he  com- 
pelled them  to  taste  of  every  thing,  and  kept  himself  and  his  people  so 
well  prepared  in  every  respect,  that  though  divers  messengers  came  to 
him  in  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  espial,  they  found  that  nothing  could 
be  effected  against  him. 

Another  instance  of  the  treachery  of  these  savages  may  be  given  as 
justifying — so  far  as  anything  can  justify — the  falsehood  which  Smith 
did  not  hesitate  to  practise  towards  them  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose. 
When  on  a  visit  to  a  chief  called  Opechankanough,  the  latter  received 
him  with  all  the  semblance  of  friendship,  while  at  the  same  time  a  party 
of  his  men  were  lying  in  ambush  with  the  intention  of  surprising  him. 
Fortunately  one  of  the  captain's  companions  discovered  the  plot  and 
communicated  it  to  him,  upon  which  he  resolutely  seized  the  Indian  by 
the  hair,  and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast  led  him  trembling  to  the  am- 
buscade, and  obliged  him  not  only  to  order  his  people  to  lay  aside  their 
weapons  but  to  supply  him  also  with  provisions. 

Many  similar  attempts  were  made  by  different  parties  of  savages,  their 
vengeance  being  chiefly  directed  against  Smith,  whom  they  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  their  opponents.  They  tried  to  murder  him  in 
his  sleep,  and  that  scheme  failing  they  would  have  poisoned  him,  but  in  that 
also  they  were  defeated.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  chief  of  Paspika  meetin  g 
him  alone  in  the  woods  attempted  to  shoot  him,  but  he  closed  with  the 
savage,  when  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  both  fell  into  a  near  river.  Smith 
was  well  nigh  drowned,  but  by  good  fortune,  managed  to  gripe  his  adver- 
sary by  the  throat,  and  having  thus  got  the  upper-hand,  was  about  to  kill 
him ;  the  cries  however  and  entreaties  of  the  poor  savage  moved  him  to  com- 
passion, andhe  contented  himself  withleading  him  a  prisoner  to  JamesTown. 
By  frequent  adventures  of  this  kind,  the  Indians  at  length  were  so  intimi- 
dated that  they  began  to  believe  what  he  had  often  so  craftily  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  them  ; — "  His  God,"  he  said,  "  would  protect  him  against 
all  their  power,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  promise,  which  was  to  do  no  harm 
to  them  while  they  themselves  refrained  from  hostilities  and  supplied  him 
sufficiently  with  corn."  An  incident,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  went  yet  farther  to  confirm  them  in  this  opinion  so  favourable  to  the 
colonists.  A  native  having  stolen  a  pistol  from  James  Town,  two  others, 
who  were  known  to  be  his  companions,  were  immediately  seized  upon  ;  of 
these  one  was  detained  as  a  hostage  for  the  return  of  the  other,  who  was 
then  dismissed  to  find  and  bring  back  the  pistol,  with  an  assurance  that 
if  he  failed  in  doing  so  within  twelve  hours  the  prisoner  should  be  hanged. 
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As  the  weather  was  cold,  a  charcoal  fire  was  made  in  the  Indian's  place 
of  confinement,  the  vapour  of  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  by 
the  time  his  brother  returned  with  the  pistol  he  was  taken  out  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead.  The  latter  then  began  to  make  the  most  piteous  moans, 
when  Smith,  who  easily  guessed  how  matters  stood,  resolved  to  turn  this 
accident  to  ids  own  advantage,  and  assured  the  savage  that,  if  he  would 
steal  no  more,  his  brother  should  be  restored  to  life.  On  the  application  of 
spirits  of  vinegar  the  prisoner  was  soon  resuscitated,  but  seemed  to  have 
grown  delirious  under  the  shock,  an  event  which  grieved  his  brother  almost 
as  much  as  his  supposed  death  had  done.  But  for  this  also  Smith  under- 
took to  find  a  remedy,  as  much  moved  thereto  by  compassion,  as  from  a 
wish  to  confirm  his  own  influence  over  the  savages  by  raising  in  them  a 
belief  of  his  supernatural  powers.  The  delirium  being  only  the  eflect  of 
the  spirits  he  had  swallowed,  naturally  enough  went  off  after  a  few  hours 
sleep,  and  Smith  then  dismissed  them  with  a  present  of  some  copper,  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  able  to  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

Our  indefatigable  captain,  who  seemed  framed  by  nature  to  command  men, 
was  equally  severe  and  resolute  with  his  own  people.  Finding  many  of 
them  inclined  to  be  idle,  and  that  this  idleness  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  the  diseases  prevailing  amongst  them,  he  issued  an  order  that 
"he  who  would  not  work  should  not  eat,  unless  he  were  disabled  by  sick- 
ness ;  and  that  e\'ery  one  who  did  not  gather  as  much  food  in  a  day  as  he 
did  himself  should  be  banished."  A  recent  attempt  having  been  made  to 
run  away  with  the  boats,  he  proclaimed  to  the  whole  colony,  that  the  next 
offender  in  this  way  should  most  assuredly  be  hanged.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected there  was  much  murmuring  amongst  the  lazy  and  ill-disposed  at 
this  wholesome  severity.  But  Smith  was  firm.  In  his  own  person  he 
set  them  an  excellent  example,  labouring  diligently  for  the  general  good, 
and  distributing  to  the  sick  his  whole  share  of  European  provisions  and 
refreshments,  so  that  the  discontented  were  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  and 
the  result  was  so  healthy  a  state  of  the  whole  body  of  settlers,  that^  out 
of  two  hundred  persons  there  died  no  more  than  seven  during  the  winter 
and  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  course  of  three  months  they  had  made 
a  quantity  of  tar,  pitch,  and  potashes,  had  produced  sundry  specimens  of 
glass,  dug  a  well  in  the  fort,  built  twenty  new  houses,  provided  nets  and 
wires  for  fishing,  erected  a  block-house  on  the  isthmus  of  James  Town, 
another  on  Hog  Island,  and  had  commenced  a  new  fortress  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence.  What  was  of  yet  more  importance,  as  the  season 
advanced,  they  had  cleared  between  thirty  and  forty  acres  for  planting, 
and,  though  with  less  success,  had  despatched  a  party  to  seek  for  the  long- 
lost  colony  established  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Virginia  when  Captain  Samuel  Argal 
arrived  on  a  trading  voyage,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  the  Company 
in  England,  wherein  they  expressed  how  bitterly  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed, and  attributing  the  whole  blame  of  it  to  Smith.  The  truth  is, 
they  had  listened  to  the  evil  reports  of  those  who  had  returned  home 
from  Virginia,  and  who  from  envy  or  hatred  represented  the  captain  as 
being  cruel  to  the  savages,  despotic  with  the  colonists,  and  always  disposed 
to  thwart  them  in  their  efforts  to  grow  rich.  Perhaps,  too,  they  were  in 
some  measure  misled  by  what  had  happened  in  South  America,  where  the 
Spaniards  had  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  towards  the  Indians,  and  had 
amassed  much  treasure.    The  English  Company  being  more  humane,  but 
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equally  eager  for  gold,  wished  by  presents  and  kindness  to  persuade  the 
natives  into  revealing  the  site  of  their  supposed  gold  mines,  and  had 
framed  their  orders  upon  this  twofold  principle.  But  experience  had  long 
since  taught  a  man  of  Smith's  sagacity  that  such  hopes  were  not  likely 
to  be  realized,  and  that  although  great  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
the  country,  it  must  be  by  a  very  different  manner  of  proceeding.  He 
had  fairly  represented  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  all  things  considered, 
had  a  right  to  expect  more  attention  from  them  than  they  seemed  dis- 
posed to  give  him.  He  had  spent  three  years  in  their  service,  had  from 
his  observations  drawn  up  a  map  of  the  country,  which  he  sent  to  them, 
had  reduced  to  order  a  discontented,  mutinous,  set  of  men,  who  were  half 
maddened  by  dreams  of  wealth  without  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  had 
maintained  his  ground  on  a  strange  land  with  the  most  inadequate  means 
in  defiance  of  the  Indians  however  formidable  by  their  numbers,  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  their  craft  and  skill  in  irregular  warfare,  and 
their  determined  jealousy  of  all  interlopers.  To  court  the  natives  by 
presents  was,  he  said, — and  said  truly — to  acknowledge  their  superiority, 
and  thereby  increase  their  insolence  and  render  them  more  dangerous. 

Unmindful,  or  ignorant  of  these  facts,  the  Virginia  Company  distrusted 
the  man  who  had  shewn  himself  most  able  and  willing  to  serve  them. 
They  obtained  a  new  patent,  in  virtue  of  which  they  appointed  Lord 
Thomas  De  la  Warre,  general ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  lieutenant-general ; 
Sir  George  Somers,  admiral ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  marshal ;  Sir  Ferdinando 
Wainman,  general  of  horse  ;  and  Captain  Newport,  the  only  one  of  them 
who  had  ever  seen  the  country,  was  made  vice-admiral.  The  means  too, 
that  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enterprize  were  considerably  extended. 
Nine  ships  were  now  fitted  out  on  which  they  embarked  five  hundred 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  Gates,  Somers,  and  Newport, 
had  each  a  commission,  investing  him  who  should  first  arrive  with  power 
to  supersede  the  old  one.  In  May,  1609,  this  fieet  sailed  from  England, 
when  with  the  same  total  want  of  foresight,  and  even  common  sense,  that 
characterized  the  whole  concern,  the  three  commanders  were  embarked 
aboard  the  same  ship,  which  however,  being  separated  from  the  others  in 
a  storm  was  wrecked  upon  the  island  of  Bermuda  ;  a  second  foundered 
at  sea  ;  and  when  the  remaining  seven  arrived  at  Virginia,  shattered  by 
their  voyage,  much  of  their  provisions  spoiled,  and  many  of  the  people 
sick,  the  leaders  found  themselves  destitute  of  authority,  though  some  of 
them,  if  they  had  possessed  the  power,  were  well  disposed  to  supersede 
Smith,  against  whom  they  had  been  strongly  prejudiced.  Hence  arose 
a  new  source  of  disunion  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  The  new  comers 
would  not  obey  Smith  becase  they  chose  to  consider  his  commission  as 
being  virtually  cancelled,  the  season  was  unfavourable  to  the  recovery 
of  the  sick,  and  the  colony  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  Smith 
would  have  gladly  withdrawn  from  this  scene  of  confusion,  and  returned 
to  England  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  honour  was  concerned  in  maintaining 
his  authority  till  he  should  have  brought  the  rebellious  to  submission, 
while  his  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  be  trampled  upon  by  those  whom 
he  despised.  Having  once  come  to  this  conclusion  he  proceeded  to  act 
with  his  usual  vigour.  The  most  violent  "  he  laid  by  the  heels,"  at  once 
without  farther  ceremony ;  the  more  moderate  he  admitted  so  far  into  his 
confidence  as  to  hold  council  with  them  upon  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
this  exigence.    All  agreed  that  a  separation  would  be  the  only  efficient  re- 
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medy,  and  as  it  had  before  been  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  settlements, 
were  induced  to  go  up  to  the  Falls,  others  to  Nansemond,  and  others 
again  to  Point  Comfort.  Having  accomplished  these  matters,  and  his 
year  of  presidency  being  almost  expired,  he  offered  to  resign  to  Martin, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  old  council ;  but  Martin  refused  the  command, 
and  our  captain  therefore  continued  in  office,  keeping  up  the  form,  and,  so 
I  far  as  he  could,  the  power  of  government,  till  an  accident,  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  his  life,  obliged  him  to  go  home  to  England. 

On  his  return  from  the  new  plantation  at  the  Falls,  he  was  sleeping  one 
night  in  his  boat  when  a  bag  of  gunpowder  took  fire,  and  burnt  him  severely. 
Awaking  at  the  shock  and  finding  himself  in  flames,  he  jumped  into  the  water 
and  was  almost  drowned  before  his  companions  could  get  him  out  again.  In 
this  deplorable  state  he  was  conveyed  to  James  Town,  when,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  condition,  Ratcliffe  and  Archer  conspired  to  murder  him  in  his 
bed  ;  but  the  assassin  whom  they  employed  had  not  courage  when  it  came  to 
the  decisive  moment,  to  fire  ofi" the  pistol.  Smith's  old  soldiers  on  learning  this 
nefarious  attempt  would  have  cut  off" the  ofiender's  heads,  had  he  not  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  overlook  their  crime,  and  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  for 
returning  to  England,  as  there  was  no  surgeon  in  the  country.  No  sooner 
was  this  intention  made  known  than  the  council  appointed  Mr.  Percie  to 
preside  in  his  place,  and  had  the  inhumanity  to  detain  the  ship  three  weeks 
while  they  were  writing  letters  and  framing  complaints  against  him.  At 
length  in  September,  1609,  he  set  sail  for  home,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
numerous  enemies,  and  the  no  less  regret  of  his  few  friends,  who  would 
indeed  seem  to  have  formed  the  better  part  of  the  colony,  whether  as  re- 
gards talent  or  moral  conduct.  One  of  these  chosen  few  has  left  a  quaint 
and  homely  but  strong  testimonial  to  Smith's  character  which  can  hardly 
be  omitted  without  unfairness — "  In  all  his  proceedings  he  made  justice 
his  first  guide,  and  expedience  his  second ;  hating  baseness,  sloth,  pride, 
and  indignity,  more  than  any  dangers,  he  never  would  allow  more  for  him- 
self than  for  his  soldiers,  and  upon  no  danger  would  send  them  where  he 
would  not  lead  them  himself.  He  would  never  seem  to  want  what  he  had, 
or  could  by  any  means  get  for  us.  He  would  rather  want  than  borrow, 
or  starve  than  not  pay.  He  loved  action  more  than  words,  and  hated  co- 
vetousness  and  falsehood  more  than  death.  His  adventures  were  our 
lives,  and  his  loss  our  deaths." 

What  happened  to  the  colony  after  his  departure  is  the  best  comment 
on  this  testimonial.  No  sooner  were  they  deprived  of  the  master  spirit, 
which  had  supported  and  guided  them  under  all  difficulties,  than  they  re- 
lapsed into  their  naturally  factious  and  indolent  habits,  and  became  sub- 
ject to  all  the  worst  evils  incident  to  such  a  situation — famine,  the  diseases 
of  the  climate,  and  the  insolence  of  the  natives.  Within  six  months 
their  number  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  to  sixty.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  three  commanders,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermuda,  arrived 
(1610)  in  two  small  vessels,  which  they  had  built  out  of  the  fragments  of 
their  ship  and  the  cedars  growing  in  the  island  ;  but  they  found  the  remnant 
of  the  colony  in  so  hopeless  a  condition  that  they  at  once  resolved  to  abandon 
the  country,  and  were  in  full  sail  down  the  river  when  they  met  a  boat 
from  Lord  De  la  Warre,  who  had  come  with  a  fleet  to  their  relief.  By 
him  they  were  persuaded  to  resume  their  former  abode,  and  to  this  fortu- 
nate event  may  be  ascribed  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Smith  .could  not  long  remain  idle,  and  the 
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fame  of  his  genius  and  courage  becoming  more  and  more  spread,  it  was 
not  long  before  a  number  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  American  fishery- 
selected  him  as  a  proper  person  to  make  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  North 
Virginia.  In  April,  1614,  he  sailed  from  London  with  two  ships,  and 
arrived  at  the  Island  of  Monahigon,  in  latitude  43^**,  as  it  was  then  com- 
puted, where  he  built  seven  boats.  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  voyage 
were  to  take  whales,  to  examine  a  gold  mine  and  another  of  copper  said 
to  exist  in  the  island,  and  if  either  or  both  of  these  objects  should  fail, 
then  the  cargo  was  to  be  made  up  of  fish  and  furs.  The  mines  proved  to 
be  a  fiction,  and  by  long  chasing  the  whales  to  no  purpose  they  lost  the 
best  season  for  fishing.  But  while  the  seamen  were  thus  engaged,  Smith 
in  one  of  his  boats  with  eight  men  ranged  the  coast  from  east  to  west, 
from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  bartering  with  the  natives  for  beaver  and 
other  furs,  and  making  observations  on  the  shores,  islands,  harbours,  and 
headlands.  These  upon  his  return  to  England  he  digested  into  a  map, 
presenting  it  to  Prince  Charles,  with  a  request  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  give  the  country  a  name,  and  hence  for  the  first  time  it  was  called  New 
England.  Nor  did  Charles  stop  here  ;  he  changed  the  names  which  Smith 
had  attached  to  several  places,  so  that  the  most  pointed  marks  of  his  dis- 
coveries on  the  coast  of  New  England  have  become  obsolete,  either  from 
his  complaisance  to  the  son  of  his  sovereign,  or  from  the  force  of  time  and 
accidents.  The  greatest  gratification  however,  to  a  proud  spirit  like 
Smith,  conscious  of  his  own  deserts,  and  stung  as  he  was  by  the  manner 
of  their  requital,  must  have  been  the  offer  now  made  to  him  by  the  South 
Virginia  Company  to  re-enter  into  their  service  ;  but  having  previously- 
engaged  himself  with  the  Plymouth  Company  of  adventurers  to  North 
Virginia  he  could  with  the  greater  pleasure  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
solicitations. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  Smith  had  the  singular  satisfaction  of  meeting 
his  old  friend  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan.  Having  been  made 
a  prisoner  in  Virginia,  she  was  there  married  to  Mr.  John  Rolfe,  and  by 
him  brought  to  England.  She  was  now  about  twenty-two  years  old,  of 
a  graceful  person,  a  deportment  gentle  and  pleasing,  had  acquired  the 
English  language,  and  been  converted  to  Christianity,  when  they  gave 
her  the  name  of  Rebecca.  But  however  else  she  might  be  changed,  her 
affectionate  regard  for  Smith  continued  unalterable.  At  her  first  interview 
with  him  she  saluted  him  as  her  father,  and  because  he  hesitated  to  re- 
turn the  endearment  and  call  her  daughter,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  hiding 
her  face  for  some  time  refused  to  speak.  She  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
altogether  free  of  the  affectation  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  James,  and 
which  forbade  his  assuming  the  title  of  father  to  a  princess  ;  when  informed 
of  it  she  expressed  her  contempt  for  all  such  rules,  declaring  that  she  loved 
him  as  a  father,  had  treated  him  as  such  in  her  own  country,  and  would  be 
his  child  wherever  she  went.  It  is  even  said  that  the  same  absurd  feelings 
made  James  look  upon  her  husband  as  an  offender  in  having  presumed  to 
marry  one  of  royal  rank,  though  this  union  proved  in  the  end  of  great 
advantage  to  the  colony,  by  inducing  Powhatan  to  be  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  them.  He  also  seems  to  have  felt  a  strong  interest  for  Smith 
notwithstanding  they  had  so  often  been  on  doubtful  terms,  and  when 
Pocahontas  went  to  England  he  sent  with  her  his  trusty  councillor,  Ut- 
tamaccomac,  with  strict  orders  to  enquire  after  him  and  bring  back  word 
if  he  were  still  alive.    Another  command  to  his  councillor  was  that  he 
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should  report  on  his  return  the  numbers  of  the  English  people.  Accor- 
dingly on  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  obedient  savage  began  cutting  a  notch 
on  a  long  stick  for  every  person  he  saw ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  em- 
ployment, and  when  he  again  saw  Powhatan,  informed  him  that  they 
exceeded  the  number  of  leaves  upon  the  trees.  A  third  mandate  was 
that  he  should  see  the  God  of  England,  and  the  king,  queen,  and  princes, 
of  whom  Smith  had  told  him  so  much,  and  in  consequence  he  now  desired 
the  captain  to  introduce  him.  He  had,  it  is  true,  before  this  seen  the  king, 
but  as  the  supposed  monarch  had  made  him  no  presents,  he  could  not 
believe  in  his  royalty.  "You,"  he  said  to  Smith,  "gave  Powhatan  a 
white  dog,  but  your  king  has  given  me  nothing." 

Pocahontas  herself  was  introduced  at  court.  Smith  having  written  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  set  forth  the  eminent  services  she  had 
rendered  the  colony.  She  was  some  time  after  about  to  return  to  the 
Western  World,  when  she  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  Gravesend,  leaving  an 
infant  son,  from  whom  are  descended  several  families  of  note  in  Virginia 
that  hold  their  lands  by  inheritance  from  her. 

Smith  had  conceived  a  high  notion  of  the  value  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  different  in- 
dividuals the  means  for  equipping  one  ship  of  two  hundred  ton§,  and 
another  of  fifty,  with  which  he  once  more  sailed  for  the  West,  in  1615. 
On  this  occasion  his  usual  good  luck  deserted  him.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded above  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  before  the  vessels  were  se- 
parated by  a  storm,  and  though  the  smaller  bark  was  able  to  continue  her 
course.  Smith  himself  was  obliged  to  put  back  under  a  jury-mast  to 
Plymouth.  Too  Impatient  to  wait  for  the  repairing  of  his  shattered  ves- 
sel, which  would  have  been  a  work  of  some  time,  he  put  his  stores  on 
board  a  small  bark  of  sixty  tons,  with  thirty  men,  sixteen  of  whom 
were  to  help  him  in  founding  a  new  colony. 

Again  he  set  sail,  when  it  was  not  long  before  an  English  pirate  came 
in  sight.  Smith's  seamen  M^ould  have  had  him  surrender ;  but  though 
he  had  only  four  guns  and  the  pirate  had  thirty-six  he  would  listen  to 
nothing  of  the  kind.  On  speaking  with  the  stranger,  it  turned  out  that 
the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew  were  his  old  companions  who  had  run 
away  with  the  ship  from  Tunis,  and  were  now  in  distress  for  provisions. 
They  would  fain  have  placed  themselves  under  his  command  ;  he  how- 
ever rejected  their  offer,  and  continued  on  his  voyage  for  the  new  world. 

It  almost  sounds  like  romance  when  we  find  so  many  startling  accidents 
following  closely  one  upon  another  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
those  days  were  pre-eminently  days  of  adventure.  Near  the  Western 
Islands  he  fell  in  with  two  French  pirates.  Again  his  men  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  would  have  struck  had  he  not  assured  them  that  the 
moment  he  saw  the  least  signs  of  cowardice  on  their  part  he  would  blow 
up  the  ship.  As  there  is  no  such  remedy  for  fear  as  a  greater  fear  the 
men  began  to  fire  away  boldly,  making  a  running  fight  of  it,  and  in  this 
way  they  escaped. 

It  was  next  their  fortune  to  be  met  by  four  French  men-of-war,  sent 
out  expressly  by  their  government  to  destroy  the  pirates,  who  from  what 
has  passed  we  may  easily  suppose  to  have  over-swarmed  the  sea  where- 
ever  merchantmen  were  likely  to  be  found.  Again  his  good  luck  aban- 
doned him ;  although  he  shewed  the  French  captain  his  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  of  England  the  latter  detained  him,  pretend- 
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ing  to  "believe  that  it  was  lie  who  had  broken  up  their  fishery  at  Port 
Royal  the  year  before,  while  in  reality  it  had  been  done  by  Captain  Argal. 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  they  dreaded  his  enterprising  spirit, 
for  they  suffered  his  ship  to  escape  in  the  night  and  return  to  Plymouth. 

To  complete  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  carried 
him  to  Rochelle  upon  the  conclusion  of  their  cruize,  where  notwithstanding 
their  promise  to  allow  him  a  share  of  all  the  prizes  taken  in  their  voyage,  they 
kept  him  prisoner  aboard  a  ship  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  A  storm 
arising,  which  drove  all  the  French  sailors  below,  he  seized  the  ship's  boat, 
and  with  a  half-pike  for  an  oar,  endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  night, 
but  the  current  was  so  strong  that  he  drifted  out  to  sea  and  was  nearly 
perishing.  In  good  tim.e  the  tide  turned,  and  he  got  ashore  upon  a  mar- 
shy island,  where  some  fowlers  discovered  him  in  the  morning  half  dead 
with  cold  and  hunger.  Having  no  better  mode  of  payment,  he  gave  them 
his  boat  on  condition  of  their  carrying  him  to  Rochelle.  Here  he  learnt 
that  the  ship  which  had  taken  him,  and  also  one  of  her  prizes  said  to  be 
exceedingly  rich,  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the  storm  and  lost  together 
with  the  captain  and  half  his  crew. 

On  bringing  his  case  before  the  proper  authorities  at  Rochelle,  he  re- 
ceived fair  promises  of  redress,  but  no  performance.  To  make  some 
amends  for  this,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  many  friends,  both 
French  and  English,  here  as  well  as  Bordeaux.  On  his  return  to  Ply- 
mouth he  published  an  account  of  New  England,  distributing  copies  of 
it  among  the  nobility  and  merchants,  in  the  hope  of  inciting  them  to 
another  attempt  to  colonize  his  favorite  land ;  but  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise was  quenched  by  so  many  failures,  and  the  only  result  it  pro- 
duced was  that  the  Plymouth  Company  gave  him  the  barren  and  unpro- 
fitable title  of  Admiral  of  New  England.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  he 
received  no  substantial  remuneration,  either  from  those  he  had  served  or 
from  the  government,  who  yet  drew  every  possible  advantage  from  his 
knowledge  and  experience.  Indeed,  there  exists  his  own  especial  decla- 
ration to  this  effect : — 

"  I  have  spent,"  he  says,  "  five  years,  and  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  in 
the  service  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  and  in  neither  of  them  have  I  one 
foot  of  land,  nor  the  very  house  I  built,  nor  the  ground  I  digged  with  my  own 
hands  !  but  T  see  those  countries  shared  before  me  by  those  who  knew  them 
only  by  my  descriptions." 

There  is  something  in  this  homely  yet  energetic  language  beyond  all 
the  powers  of  oratory,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man  himself;  and  here  we  must  conclude  our  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary life  and  adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
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A  SHROPSHIRE  LEGEND. 

BY  JOHN  HAY. 

The  summer  sun  had  scarcely  shed 

His  light  on  the  eastern  tower, 
When  the  Baron's  stern  and  stately  tread, 

Was  in  the  Ladye's  bower. 
"  I  had  a  frightful  dream  last  night." 

The  Baron  began  to  say, 
"  Cans't  read  my  riddle,  ladye  bright  ? 

For  'twill  not  pass  away." 

He  gazed  upon  that  face  so  fair ; 
A  smile  like  infancy's  was  there. 

(H)  Mm  ^irgn  Mm, 

I  dreamt  that  thou  didst  fondly  smile 

On  a  young  and  gallant  knight ; 
Thy  rounded  cheek  was  flushed  the  while 

With  feelings  of  delight. 
Methought  he  was  mine  enemy, 

My  deep  and  deadly  foe, 
Yet  was  he  not  less  dear  to  thee 

And  thou  didst  tell  him  so." 

As  he  looked  in  the  lady's  face,  his  eyes 
Had  power  like  in  the  Basilisk  lies. 

dl)  Mm,  tiL 

^<  I  dreamt  that  thou  didst  walk  with  him, 

In  a  shrubbery's  lonely  gloom, 
When  the  Day-star's  sinkmg  orb  was  dim, 

And  night-flowers  breathed  perfume. 
Methought  he  press'd  those  lips,  whose  kiss 

Was  sworn  to  me  alone  ; 
And  breathing,  burning  sighs  of  his 

Were  answered  by  thine  own." 

His  gaze  grew  fierce^  and  pale  her  cheeky 
Where  guilty  fears  too  plainly  speak. 

(H)  Mx\%, 

And  I  dreamt — though  thou  wert  my  first  love, 
As  thou  wilt  be  my  last — 
That  thou  didst  look  to  heaven  above 

And  swear  that  love  was  past. 
And  thou  didst  whisper  words  of  dread 

Whilst  clinging  to  his  side, 
And  said  thou  wouldst,  if  I  were  dead, 
(ViFEE  !)  become  his  bride. 

The  Ladye,  sunk  on  tended  knee. 
Said — Husband— pity,  pardon  me\ 

(H)  mm,  Jtr. 
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"  And  is  my  frightful  dream  so  true  ? 

Rise  up,  thou  false  and  fair  ! 
Last  night  that  cheek  to  another's  grew 

And  languished  fondly  there. 
Look  at  this  stain  upon  ray  sword — 

It  is  his  bosom's  gore  ! 
The  brave  but  treacherous  Knight  of  Ford 

Shall  press  that  cheek  no  more." 

She  breathed  a  frightful  smothered  shriek, 
And  hid  her  face  but  did  not  speak. 

(H)  Mm,  tiu 

"  Well  may'st  thou  quail,  thou  false  Ladye  I 

Well  may  thy  cheek  turn  white  ! 
Thou  didst  not  think  I  looked  on  thee 

And  thy  paramour  last  night. 
I  watched — like  bloodhound  in  the  slips — 

Your  parting  in  the  dell  : 
Thy  kiss  was  warm  upon  his  lips 

When  by  this  arm  he  fell !" 

The  Ladye  silently  stood  there 
Like  a  sculptured  image  of  despair. 

<^  Mm,  tl, 

"  Go  to  thine  oratory  now, 

And  on  thy  bended  knee 
Seek  pardon  for  thy  broken  vow, 

And  dark  designs  on  me. 
How  I  did  love  thee,  wretched  one  ! 

This  tongue  may  not  declare. 
That  one  blest  hope  I  lived  upon 

Is  now  my  worst  despair." 

His  eye  greiv  dim — his  heart  did  swell : — 
Silent  was  she — immoveable  I 

dl)  Mm,  tit, 

"  Farewell,  my  Fathers'  lofty  home  ! 

Farewell,  my  stainless  name  ! 
I  leave  ye  here,  in  grief  to  roam. 

In  silence  and  in  shame. 
I'll  wash  the  bloodstain  from  my  brand, 

In  the  vile  Paynim's  gore. 
And  find  a  grave  in  Holy  Land : — 

Oh  !  that  the  strife  was  o'er  !" 

He  parted.    She  unclosed  her  eye, — 
It  stared  in  vacant  idiotcy ! 

dD  Mtm  ®irgn  Mm, 
Msitt  Mmtmim, 
toprnnnliHl 
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PoKTuaAL  :  Cintra — Odivellas — Lumiar. 

LoKD  Byron's  admiration  of  beautiful  Cintra  led  him  into  the  indulgence 
of  a  poet's  licence,  when,  after  a  flat,  arid,  and  anything  but  picturesque 
ride  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  he  reached  this  pretty  Oasis — a  wooded, 
watered,  verdant  little  spot,  a  sort  of  miniature  mountain,  a  tiny  bit  of 
scenery,  stolen,  as  it  were,  from  Swiss  landscape.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
however,  and  interesting  from  numberless  associations,  but  the  "  Eden  of 
the  world,"  poetic  though  the  designation  be,  is  one  certainly  eclipsing 
very  far  its  deserts.  Many,  many  such  Edens,  and  far  surpassing,  open 
upon  the  path  of  the  pedestrian  wanderer,  who  reckless  of  scant  accommo- 
dation, and  the  small  comforts  of  Peninsular  exploration,  dares,  with  stout 
stave,  and  wallet,  and  dog,  to  make  summer  tour,  or  take  an  autumn  ramble 
through  the  provinces  of  Portugal.  To  such,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
country  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  hinted  discomforts  and 
shabby  cheer  of  hostels,  for  it  is  a  land  lovely  to  enchantment,  and  though 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  even  so  late  as  Beresford's  time  may  have 
imagined  they  have  explored  its  every  nook,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  even 
now,  outside  of  its  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  the  beaten  track  of  the 
Estrada  Real  or  high  road,  whether,  after  all,  to  English  traveller  the 
interior  of  Portugal  is  not  almost  as  little  known  as  Hermann  Melville's 
fancy-created  islands  of  Typee  or  Omoo,  or  the  fabled  haunts  of  Faery 
land. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Portuguese  scenery  that  strikingly  attracts  and 
rivets  tourists'  attention,  and  is  of  more  than  ordinary  fascination  to  the 
day-dreamer  or  the  web-weaver  of  romance — the  castellated  fortress,  which 
ever  and  anon  appear  upon  the  landscape,  perched  like  Eyries  upon  craggy 
eminences  of  hazardous  approach  and  of  apparently  impregnable  strength. 
How  their  possessors  were  ever  dislodged  or  vanquished  by  foemen,  strikes 
one  as  a  marvel ;  this  again,  even  probably  less  so,  than  the  still  greater 
wonder  of  how  these  ancient  strongholds  ever  were  erected,  and  in  what 
way  the  massive  materials  of  their  construction  ever  got  carried  to  the 
scarped  mountain  top.  But  there  they  are  !  the  works  of  the  gallant  Moor, 
and  so  thickly  scattered,  and  in  such  perfect  preservation,  that  one  might 
muse  until  we  imagined  they  fulfilled  some  special  mission — perhaps  perched 
there,  who  knows  ?  as  old  world  sentinels  placed  to  watch  the  lapse  of  time. 

Portugal  teems  with  romance,  in  the  vicissitude  of  its  annals,  in  the 
story  of  its  people,  there  is  no  one  mountain  that  lifts  its  head  unsung. 
Every  stream  has  its  bard — every  plain  its  historian. 

And  Cintra  too,  Byron's  favourite  spot,  is  haunted  with  old  associations. 
To  tell  of  them,  would  be  to  relate  its  story,  its  every  rood  is  consecrated 
ground — It  was  a  Moslem  stronghold,  the  scene  of  many  fierce  encounters, 
in  the  romantic  strife  between  the  Paladins  of  the  rival  creeds  —  battered 
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and  broken  crosses  lie  strewn  about,  and  bright  enthusiasm  has  hallowed 
its  site,  the  bare-foot  of  travel- worn  Pilgrim  to  the  Convent  of  the  Pena, 
has  worn  a  pathway  to  the  rock's  utmost  summit.  Vestiges  of  Heathen 
Temple,  of  ages  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Cross  can  still  be  traced  ;  the 
Pagan  worship  was  offered  to  Diana — the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  Prince's 
Castle  yet  exist,  rich  arabesque  sculpture  here  and  there  peeping  out  from 
moss- encrusted  fragments,  that  speak  of  past  times,  while  legends  of  its. 
feasts  or  of  its  revels  have  ceased  to  be  ;  and  now 

"  The  brier  wreathes  the  Court, 
The  night-shade  climbs  the  wall, 
And  the  wild  fox  does  nightly  sport 
Where  Princes  strode  in  hall." 

In  the  oddly  built,  incongruous  looking  Royal  Palace  at  its  foot,  the 
Bragan9as  took  refuge  from  the  summer  heats  of  the  capital,  and  held| 
their  ceremonious  but  stately  court,  the  edifice  was  partly  rebuilt  and  al- 
together remodelled  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Don  John  I.,  surnamed  the 
Avenger,  his  grandson  Alphonso  V.  was  born  and  died  in  this  palace,  and 
two  centuries  later,  another  Alphonso,  the  sixth  and  last  of  his  name  perished 
here  a  prisoner  to  the  nobles  of  his  court,  the  victim  of  an  atrocious  con- 
spiracy, after  a  reign  of  misfortune  of  but  ten  years'  duration,  and  dying 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  There  are  several  curiosities  that  attract 
the  visitor  here.  A  superb  mantel-piece  is  ostentatiously  shewn  to  stran- 
gers, the  gift  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  it  is  of  a  rare  mar- 
ble, sculptured  in  relief,  the  designs  by  that  magician  of  art  Michael 
Angelo  ;  but  by  far  the  rarest  sight  is  the  great  sala  or  Hall  of  Arms,  im 
which  John  I.,  with  quaint  taste  caused  to  be  painted  along  its  walls  and 
around  the  ceiling  the  blazonries  or  armorial  coats  of  the  entire  of  the 
noble  families  of  the  kingdom,  nor,  in  spite  of  modern  acquiescence  inl 
vulgar  pretensions  have  (as  yet)  a  single  forgery  or  interpolation  been 
permitted  to  take  place. 

At  the  ducal  residence  of  the  Cad  avals,  Methuen  signed  the  celebrated 
treaty  that  bears  his  name.  A  villa,  the  architectural  bijou  of  the  place, 
embowered  in  gardens,  adorned  with  statuary  seemingly  listening  to  the 
ripple  of  the  running  waters,  and  peeping  down  from  the  precipice  upon 
the  vale  of  Collares  and  its  trellised  vineyards,  was  built  and  occupied  by 
Beckford, 

Here  thou,  too,  Vathek,  England's  wealthiest  son 
Once  formed  thy  Paradise. 

While  last,  but  not  least,  Bybon's  Cottage  may  still  be  seen,  and  living 
members  of  the  family  where  he  sojourned  shew  the  room  of  the  wayward 
**  Milor  Ingles,"  and  from  whence  his  wizard  genius  charmed  the  world 
with  song. 

But  stop !  one  little  relic  has  yet  to  be  described ;  although  not  in  Cintra 
yet  it  is  but  a  few  bow  shots  off,  it  is  known  as  the 

Tomb  of  the  Beothees, 

and  rustic  tradition  and  feeling,  and  peasant  pilgrimage  have  invested  the 
lone  nook,  with  the  character  of  haunted  ground. 
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-  South  of  the  village,  and  a  little  away  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  high- 
way is  a  small  mound  of  earth,  and  although  the  welling  over  of  the  waters 
of  a  fountain  hard  by,  carries  a  stream  along  its  very  base,  and  all  around 
is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  verdant,  and  covered  with  mosses  and  field 
flowers,  yet  no  herbage  grows  on  the  mound,  there  are  a  few  trees  upon 
the  spot,  that  sheltering  it  with  their  over-hanging  branches,  almost  shut 
it  out  from  casual  sight ;  but  the  old  men  of  the  place  say,  that  sow  or 
plant  as  you  will,  flowers  nor  aught  else  will  grow  or  flourish  upon  the 
Brothers'  Grave.  About  it,  too,  hovers  a  legend  so  sad,  that  the  mirth  of 
the  merriest  maiden  is  stilled  as  she  passes  by  the  spot,  nor  does  she, 
without  reverently  stopping  to  tell  an  hasty  AVE  as  she  bows  low  before 
the  little  cross,  that  seems  pleading  for  a  prayer 

Mum  luriMinta 

while  idlest,  or  most  thoughtless  herdboy,  will  doff  his  cap,  even  far  off,  if 
he  comes  but  in  sight  of  the  scene  of  its  sad  and  tragic  story. 

The  Morgardo  (or  hereditary  possessions)  of  a  branch  of  the  potent 
family  of  the  Cortereals,  formerly  comprised  wide  tracts  of  lands  on  the 
southernmost  side  of  the  Kock  of  Cintra,  and,  up  to  the  tirne^  of  Sebas- 
tian's reign  their  Solar  or  stronghold  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  the 
last  of  the  family  was  wedded  and  had  two  only  sons  ;  they  were  twins,  and 
so  strongly  alike  in  feature,  in  form,  and  in  stature,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  their  immediate  kinsmen  or  vassals  to  distinguish  them  apart ;  unfor- 
tunately here  the  resemblance  ended,  for  the  one,  the  elder,  was  all  open- 
ness  and  honour,  chivalrous  to  a  degree,  and  possessed  of  every  generous 
and  bright  quality  that  is  esteemed  in  youth ;  to  limn  the  picture  of  the 
younger  would  be  but  to  portray  the  reverse  of  this,  and  that  he  was  as 
detested  by  the  menials  of  the  household  and  by  the  people  of  the  district, 
as  the  other  had  their  esteem  and  affection.  But  opposite  in  character 
and  qualities,  the  brothers  bore  strangely  that  strong  affection  to  one 
another,  so  often  seen  in  children  who  have  been  born  at  one  birth. 
Both  reached  the  threshold  of  manhood.  In  the  village  a  girl  of  exceeding 
beauty  lived,  the  brothers  both  became  suitors  for  her  love  ;  unfortunately 
hers  was  bestowed  on  the  less  worthy  of  the  two,  and  the  rejected  one 
fled  disparingly  from  a  fatal  rivalry,  and  embarked  and  went  over-sea  with 
the  hosts  of  the  unfortunate  Sebastian,  who  fell  with  nearly  his  entire 
army  in  his  invasion  of  and  unjust  aggression  on  the  Moor.  And  years 
passed  on.  Escaped  from  the  gyves  of  the  infidel  the  wanderer  brother 
returned  to  his  home,  but  only  to  learn  a  bitter  and  frightful  tale,  the 
maiden,  she  whom  he  had  loved  so  fondly,  had  proved  too  trusting,  the 
brother  had  been  the  betrayer  She  slept  in  the  grave,  leaving  wrong  to 
be  avenged,  and  she  was.  The  brothers  m.et  and  they  died  by  each 
other's  hand ;  the  church  refused  her  rites,  and  on  the  scene  of  fratricide, 
conflict,  and  of  their  death,  a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  brothers  slept  their 
last  sleep  on  the  very  spot,  the  trysting  place  of  the  false  lover,  and  the 

ST.  James's  mag.,  no.  ix..  p 
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creduloas  maiden,  and  where  the  avenger  had  taken  his  last  leave  of  her 
whom  he  had  loved  so  unhappily,  and  but  too  well. 

The  death  of  the  brothers  without  heirs,  and  their  vast  possessions  pas- 
sed into  alien  hands,  while  the  noble  Solar  or  seat  of  their  ancient  race, 
was  by  royal  edict  of  the  Cardinal  Prince  and  King  Don  Enrique,  the 
successor  of  Sebastian,  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations,  after  a 
romantic  superstition,  were  strewn  with  salt.  In  a  former  number  of 
the  St.  James's  we  promised  (myself  and  the  worthy  Padre)  to  tell  on  a 
future  day  how  we  sped  in  our  search  after  ruins  and  what  we  saw  of 

Ivied  Tower  and  Fane."  Cintra  had  been  decided  upon  as  one  grand 
trip,  and  then  by  a  pretty  winding  detour  homeward,  by  way  of  Odivellas,  and 
through  Lumiar,  much  that  might  merit  jotting  down  in  our  tablets,  and  in 
way  of  notes  was  assured  by  a  halt  at  either  of  these  far  famed  historic 
sites.  Striking  then  across  country,  literally  carpetted  with  flowers,  and 
without  once  being  warned  by  parvenu  notice  of  "  trespass  not  "  or  litigious 
threats  of  a  "  prosecution,"  bilious  announcements  that  would  have  marred 
even  the  beauty  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  we  reached  after  a  somewhat  foot- 
sore scramble  of  three  hours,  the  straggling  village  of  Odivellas,  in  itself 
but  a  poor  place,  and  after  a  halt,  and  refreshed  by  the  creature  comforts 
produced  from  the  crypt  of  a  friendly  host,  we  decided  that  the  afternoon 
should  be  devoted  to  a  rummage  over  the  old  church  and  convent  of 
Odivellas  and  whatever  of  sight  seeing  the  neighbourhood  might  offer, 
while  on  the  morrow  by  an  early  start  we  could  see  Lumiar,  our  principal 
object,  pass  the  day  there,  ramble  through  the  fair,  see  the  Eeliques,  and 
reach  Lisbon  by  the  hour  of  chime  of  the  evening  belt. 

The  village  of  Odivellas  clusters  round  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  huge 
ill-shapen  convent  of  the  name,  built  by  Don  Deniz  the  just,  the  greatest 
monarch  Portugal  ever  saw.  Cotemporary  chroniclers  speak  of  him  as 
having  so  excelled  in  the  kingly  attributes,  "  Verdat  Justica  y  Libe- 
KALIDAD,"  truth,  justice,  and  generosity,  as  to  have  left  far  behind  any 
Monarch  of  the  known  world.  This  may  possibly  be  a  flattered  portrait, 
but  history  has  recorded  so  much  of  his  virtues,  and  of  the  glorious  splen- 
dour of  his  reign,  to  justify  much  of  the  eulogium.  Roads  were  mapped 
out  and  prosecuted  to  completion,  and  stately  religious  edifices  arose  during 
his  rule,  while  husbandry  was  his  peculiar  charge,  and  so  just  and  high 
was  his  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  that  to  this 
day  a  saying  of  the  king's,  that  the  lavradores  or  peasantry,  were  the 
Nervios  de  la  Republic  a,  (nerves  of  a  Republic,)  is  a  frequent  quoted 
axiom  of  the  Portuguese ;  the  people  repaid  his  care  by  their  love,  and 
beside  his  well-merited  appellation  of  the  "  Just,"  he  was  also  called  El 
Lavrador  y  Padre  de  la  P atria,  the  Husbandman,  and  Father  of  his 
country.  The  monastery  of  Odivellas  was  dedicated  by  Don  Deniz  to  St. 
Bernard,  richly  endowed,  and  when  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  king, 
the  infanta  Dona  Maria,  was  of  sufficient  age,  she  here  received  the  veil, 
became  a  recluse,  and  in  time,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Convent 
— Don  Deniz  died  in  1325  at  his  palace  of  Santarem,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  reign,  and  by  his  last  request  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  Odivellas,  an  edifice  richly  ornate 
in  the  interior ;  and  besides  the  beauty  of  its  Gothic  architecture,  is  remark- 
able for,  perhaps,  the  solitary  specimen  of  painting  that  exists  of  that  ear'y 
period.    Fixed  in  the  exterior  wall  of  the  convent,  and  under  the  covered 
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cloister,  is  an  enormous  stone  ball  with  an  inscription  beneath,  that  asserts 
it  to  have  been  one  of  those  discharged  from  the  Artillery  of  the  Infidel  at 
the  siege  of  Diu,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  thence  by  the  celebrated 
viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indian  possessions,  the  famous  Don  Alvaro,  of 
the  family  of  Noronha.  From  the  convent,  we  next  bent  our  steps  to  the 
celebrated  Memoria  of  Odivellas,  a  half  league  or  so  from  the  village,  and 
in  a  quiet  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, and  with  but  a  cottage  here  and  there  in  its  vicinage.  The  "  Memoria" 
or  Memorial,  or  all  that  now  remains  of  it,  is  a  lone  shrine,  the  walls  be- 
neath the  figure  on  the  cross  being  covered  with  the  blue  Dutch  tiles 
which  for  centuries  the  Portuguese  have  been  accustomed,  in  their  houses, 
their  gardens,  their  baths  and  public  edifices,  to  case  their  walls  with,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  stucco.  The  wall  is  divided  into  compartments,  and  a  story 
of  which  the  Memoria  perpetuates,  is  presented  in  tableaus  conceived  with 
all  the  spirit  of  poetry,  of  the  highest  artistic  skill.  Two  centuries  have 
passed  away  since  the  time  of  its  erection,  and  when  the  story  is  told,  and 
one  comes  to  criticise,  it  is  justice  only  to  the  conception  of  the  artist  to 
say  that  could  proof  be  adduced  of  Hogarth  having  visited  the  shrine,  or  have 
been  cognisant  of  the  event  it  commemorates,  that  our  great  pencil  satirist 
and  moralist  might  have  stolen  ideas  from  the  Memoria  of  Odivellas,  for  the 
best  of  the  subjects  his  genius  achieved.  At  the  foot  of  the  shrine  are  interred 
the  ashes  of  a  malefactor,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  was  publicly  burnt  oppo- 
site the  site  of  his  crime,  the  breaking  into,  and  robbery  of  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  high  altar  of  the  village  church  of  Odivellas  ;  and  the  tableaux,  like 
those  of  the  idle  apprentice— tell,  by  the  aid  of  the  painter,  the  malefactor's 
life  and  death,  from  his  first  lapse  from  right,  to  his  dying  agony  at  the  stake. 

In  No.  1  you  are  shewn  the  parish  church,  the  sacristan  is  opening  the 
porch  door  with  the  keys,  and  by  his  side  are  other  officials  bearing  under 
a  canopy  the  sacred  vessels  ;  the  youth  who  afterwards  is  led  into  crime, 
is  standing  at  a  distance,  and  looking  intently  on. 

No.  2,  and  the  people  are  on  the  way  to  mass,  they  throng  the  church- 
yard, and  the  priest  is  advancing  in  procession  but  the  idle  villager  is  not 
amongst  them,  but  with  other  youths  of  a  vicious  aspect  is  playing  at  skit- 
tles in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard,  some  are  betting  and  paying  and  re- 
ceiving money,  while  wine  skins  are  seen  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  on  the 
ground. 

In  another  tableau  is  shewn  the  exterior  of  the  church  by  moonlight, 
the  criminal  has  forced  the  door,  and  is  busily  occupied  in  putting  the 
silver  ornaments  of  the  altar  into  a  wallet. 

Again  he  is  represented  burying  the  plate  in  a  secluded  spot  where  it 
was  afterwards  found,  the  identical  site  upon  which  stands  the  Memoria. 

Then  a  profligate  career  in  the  capital  is  pourtrayed,  he  is  stealing  into 
the  house  a  female  accomplice  under  cloud  of  night — she  betrays  him.  He 
is  apprehended,  tried,  condemned ;  while  the  last  picture  represents  his 
fearful  end  ;  the  stake  is  fixed,  and  the  pile  completed  on  which  he  is  to  be 
tied  and  burnt  alive,  while  the  hideous  preliminary  punishment,  his  right 
hand  on  a  block  in  the  act  of  being  chopped  off  by  the  executioner's  cleaver 
is  told  with  a  sickening  exactness ;  such  is  the  famed  Memoria  of  Odi- 
vellas. 

The  idle  apprentice  of  Hogarth,  and  our  school-boy  morality  taught 
by  the  tragic  tale  of  George  Barnwell,  would  seem  to  be  strong  coinci- 
dences, if  not  actually  borrowed  from  its  story, 

p  2 
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It  ig  a  pity  to  see  this  quaint  edifice  going  so  fast  to  destruction,  not  that 
time  has  laid  his  grizzly  hand  upon  it,  but  from  studied  injuries  effected  in 
that  wanton  spirit  of  devastation  that  has  so  meanly  characterized  the  go- 
verning party  in  the  country  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  Scarce  a  mo- 
nument or  pretty  way-side  cross,  or  memorial  of  local,  of  family,  or  of 
historic  interest  has  escaped  ;  the  Titularies  created  by  the  Queen,  of  Jew 
Barons  and  counter  Counts  find  umbrage  in  whatever  is  entwined  with  old 
time  associations,  with  these,  any  thing  that  has  a  past  would  seem  to  be 
viewed  with  a  poor  and  small  jealousy,  that  disturbs  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  tawdry  splendour — these  Feira  de  Ladra  picked  up,  Ig-nobles  don't 
pass  current  with  the  People  their  pinchbeck  nobility  is  too  ludicrous,  and 
this  to  them  is  the  bitter  in  their  cup  in  fact,  the  dark  man  in  their  closet, 
the  Mordecai  at  their  gate. 

Chatting  away  over  these  subjects  we  wended  back  to  Odivellas ;  and 
now  of  our  next  day's  ramble,  and  of  what  we  saw  of  the  village,  at  the 
church,  or  in  the  fair  of  pretty  Lumiar. 

An  annual  cattle  fair  is  held  at  Lumiar ;  the  place  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  localities  around  Lisbon ;  the  fair  is  principally  holden  in  the 
churchyard,  for  in  the  church  are  guarded,  and  on  this  day  publicly  exhi- 
bited certain  prized  reliques  held  in  highest  veneration  by  the  rustic  folks, 
and  little  leaden  oddities  are  distributed  to  the  people  during  the  fair  time 
from  the  church  porch  ;  these  have  touched  the  reliques,  and  have  some 
supposed  wondrous  virtue  over  the  health  of  cattle  ;  cows,  calves,  and  oxen, 
are  marched  up  to  the  church  door,  and  these  little  leaden  matters,  gene- 
rally a  pair  of  them,  are  there  and  then  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  animal 
and  suspended  by  gay  coloured  plaited  twist,  or  streamers  of  ribbons,  and  are 
said  to  protect  them  against  the  "  Evil  Eye."  This  fair  always  presents  a 
most  animated  scene,  its  proximity  to  Lisbon  attracts  hosts  of  visitors,  and 
the  country  houses  of  several  of  the  nobility,  in  particular  the  Anjeja  Pa- 
lace, a  seat  of  the  wily  Duke  of  Palmellas,  are  thronged  with  guests. 

The  gardens,  too,  of  this  palace  are  pretty  and  attractive,  laid  out  in 
terraces,  quite  foreign  to  anything  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  The 
botanical  curiosities  are  numerous,  and  it  is  famous  for  a  gigantic  arbutus 
tree — twenty  or  more  persons  may  find  ample  and  secure  cover  from  the 
rain  or  heats  beneath  its  graceful  branches  :  this  tree  has  been  noticed  in 
the  works  of  more  than  one  foreign  botanist.  But  the  great  attraction  of 
Lumiar  to  the  Englishman — even  more  so  to  a  native  of  Erin's  green 
isle — consists  in  the  reliques  of  the  church,  which  have  just  been  alluded 
to,  the  grand  treasure  of  all  being — 

The  Head  of  Saint  .  Bridget, 

not  the  Princess  Bridget,  of  Sweden,  canonized  by  Pope  Boniface  the 
Ninth,  in  1391,  but  the  somewhat  more  turbulent  damsel,  the  veritable 
Saint  Bridget  of  Ireland,  slaughtered  by  the  Infidels,  and  whose  head 
was  after  martyrdom  rescued  from  the  Pagan's  custody  by  three  Irish 
knights,  and  brought  to  Portugal  in  the  year  1283,  and  deposited  in  this 
same  church  of  Lumiar,  and  where  also  the  tombs  of  the  three  Irish 
knights  themselves,  who  here  died,  were  buried,  remain  intact  to  this 
day  ;  a  long  slab,  of  a  very  hard  description  of  stone,  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  church,  nearly  six  centuries  old,  records  the  achievement  of  the 
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knights,  and  authentic  a  tes  the  fact  of  the  reality  of  the  relic.    The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows  : — 

Aqui  .  nestas .  tres  .  sepiilturas  .  jaze  .  enterrados  .  os.  tres.  Cavlfos 
Ibernios  .  Q  .  trouxera  .  a   Cabeca  .  da .  Be  .  Aveturada  .  S  .  Brizida 
Virge  .  natural  .  de  .  Ibernia  .  cuia  .  reliquia  .  esta  .  nesta  .  capella . 
Pa .  memoria  .  do  .  Qual  .  hos  .  oficiais  .  da  .  mesa  .  da .  Be  . 
Aventurada  .  S  .  Maodara5  .  fazer  .  este  .  e  .  ian^o  de  1283  . 

"Here  in  these  three  sepulchres  lie  buried  the  bodies  of  the  three  Irish  knights 
(cavaliers),  who  brought  the  head  of  the  blessed  St.  Bridget,  a  virgin,  native  of 
Ireland,  whose  relic  is  in  this  chapel.  In  memory  whereof  the  officers  of  the 
chapel  of  the  blessed  saint  ordered  this  to  be  made  in  January,  1283." 

As  to  how  the  Irish  knights  managed  to  abstract  the  saint's  head  from 
the  cruel  Moor,  tradition  is  silent,  equally  so  as  to  the  motives  that 
induced  these  cavaliers  to  make  Portugal  the  depository  of  so  precious  a 
relic ;  nor  could  we  find  that  the  names  of  the  knights  themselves  had 
been  preserved.    So  much  for  fame. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  remarkable,  but  half  defaced  slabs,  com  - 
memorative  of  the  deeds  of  certain  Lusitanian  warriors,  who,  if  monu- 
mental eulogy  may  be  credited,  did  wondrous  damage  to  their  hereditary 
foes  of  Spain — a  couple  of  these  epitaphs  are  worthy  of  place,  if  only  for 
the  modesty  of  their  style.  Upon  one  to  a  great  captain  surnamed 
Antom  we  have  as  follows  :— - 

Aqui  yaze  Simon  Antom 

Que  mato  muito  Castelao 

E  debaxo  de  su  Covom 

Desafia  a  quantos  sao. 

This  may  be  read  thus  : — 

Here  Simon  Anton  lies  who  slew 

Castilians  very  many ; 
And  from  his  grave  defies  the  rest 

If  there  survive  him  any. 

But  this  is  tame  beside  the  recorded  feats  of  another  Lumiar  Paladin, 
one  Antonio  Periz,  who  seems  to  have  combined  the  qualities  of  a  Bobadil 
equally  with  those  of  a  Mendez  Pinto,  and  whose  feats  seem  to  cast  far 
into  the  shade  the  deeds  of  every  warrior  from  Samson's  time.  The 
monkish  eulogist  gives  his  account  in  doggrel  Latin,  with  an  occasional 
pleasant  intermixture  of  no  less  curious  Portuguese.    Here  it  is. 

Hie  Jacet  Antonio  Periz 
Vassallus  domini  Regis 
Contra  Castellanos  Misso 
Occidit  omnes  que  quisso. 
Quantos  vivos  rapuit 
Omnes  esbarrigavit. 
Per  istas  ladeiras 
Tulit  tres  Vandeiras. 
Et  febre  correptus 
Hie  Jacet  Sepultus  : 
Faciant  Castellani  feste 
Quia  Mortua  est  sua  peste. 
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To  render  this  into  English,  was  a  puzzle  to  both  the  Padre  and  myself 
until  we  agreed  to  borrow  a  licence  from  the  mixed  style  of  the  epitaph 
itself;  and  our  feeble  result  to  do  justice  to  the  original  was  conceived  as 
follows : — 

Hie  Jacet  in  the  grave  below 
Periz  christened  Antonio  ; 
A  subject  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
And  subject  to  no  other  thing. 
Missus  contra  the  Castilians, 
He  occidit  them  by  millions  ; 
Those  he  caught  alive,  his  blade 
Into  mince-meat  quickly  made  ; 
In  his  battles,  standards  three 
Tulit  from  the  enemy, 
Now  per  fehrem  borne  away 
Hie  Jacet  beneath  the  clay  ; 
And  the  Castillani  feast 
Quia  mortua  est  their  pest. 

But  with  this  record  of  the  faits  d'armes  of  the  slaughtering  Periz,  our 
paper  must  come  to  a  close.  Upon  another  occasion  we  may  perhaps  des- 
cribe other  matters  of  curiosity  or  of  interest  in  and  around  Lusitania's 
bright  and  glorious  capital^  the  Cypress  Cemetry  of  the  English,  and 
where  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  lies  buried ;  trace  the  footsteps  of 
Wellngton,  or  picture  the  scene  of  Mickle's  landing  on  the  golden  shore  of 
the  Tagus,  tell  of  his  flattering  reception  by  the  Portuguese  court,  and  of 
the  beautiful  homage  paid  to  genius  by  a  Portuguese  King. 

G.  C.  H. 
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I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins ! 

We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 

Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history. 

And,  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court 

(Which  now  lies  open  to  the  injuries 

Of  stormy  weather)  some  do  lie  interred. 

Lived  the  church  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to't, 

They  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their  bones 

Till  doomsday :  but  all  things  have  their  end, 

Churches  and  cities  (which  have  diseases  like  to  men) 

Must  have  like  death  that  we  have. 

'Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi. 

Derbyshire  has  more  than  its  share  of  the  picturesque,  and  its  full 
share  of  the  romantic.  It  abounds  in  ruins  of  feudal  grandeur,  but  is  poor 
in  those  of  monastic  institutions.    There  is,  however,  one  ruin  of  the 
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latter  kind  of  extreme  interest  and  beauty  which  is  situated  in  so  secluded 
and  inaccessible  a  part  of  the  county  as  to  be  little  known  and  rarely 
visited.  This  is  the  Abbey  of  Depedale,  more  generally  called  Dale 
Abbey. 

Those  who  would  see  our  lovely  land  in  all  its  beauty  must  be  satis- 
fied to  quit  the  great  roads  and  even  the  bye  ways.  Man,  not  less  than 
Nature  herself,  is  found  presenting  unusual  phases  in  these  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  world.  Depedale  is  a  spot  where  both  may  be  studied  to 
great  advantage. 

In  one  of  the  many  pedestrian  tours  I  have  taken  without  any  fixed 
object  but  that  of  getting  as  far  as  possible  from  tall  chimneys  and  the 
haunts  of  men,  I  found  myself,  last  autumn,  about  six  miles  east  of  Derby. 
In  a  low  sheltered  vale  before  me  stood  a  solitary  Gothic  arch  of  very 
large  span  and  exquisite  proportions.  The  unexpected  sight  of  such  a 
noble  yet  singular  ruin  quickened  my  steps,  and  a  Derbyshire  rustic,  in 
the  broad  dialect  of  that  primitive  county,  soon  informed  me  that  I  was 
in  Abbey  Dale.  Abbey  Dale  !  The  name  had  a  charm  for  me  beyond 
the  euphony,  for  in  the  old  manor  house  in  which  I  was  born  was  a 
window  of  stained  glass  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  brought  from 
that  Abbey,  and  telling,  in  its  richly  dight  compartments,  the  whole  story 
of  the  first  foundation. 

What  this  story  was  will  be  better  learnt  from  the  chronicle  of  Thomas 
de  Musca,  one  of  the  canons,  than  from  any  description  of  mine  : — 

"  There  was  a  baker  in  Derby  in  the  street  which  is  called  after  the  name  of 
St.  Mary.  At  that  period  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Derby  was  at 
the  head  of  a  large  parish,  and  had  under  its  authority  a  church  de  onere  and  a 
chapel.  And  this  baker,  otherwise  called  Cornelius,  was  a  religious  man,_  fear- 
ing God  and  moreover  so  wholly  occupied  in  good  works  and  the  bestowmg  of 
alms  that  whatsoever  remained  to  him  on  every  seventh  day  beyond  what  had 
been  required  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  himself  and  his,  and  the  EeedtuI 
things  of  his  house,  he  would  on  the  sabbath  day  take  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  and  give  to  the  poor  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin. 

"  And  when  that  he  had  during  many  years  led  a  life  of  such  pious  exercises 
as  these  and  was  dear  to  God  and  accepted  by  him,  it  pleased  God  to  try  him 

more  perfectly.  .    ,     .  -u     t,  t,  ^ 

"  And  thereupon  it  happened  that  on  a  certain  day  m  autumn,  when  ne  naa 
resigned  himself  to  repose  at  the  hour  of  noon,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
him  in  sleep,  saying,  '  Acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  my  son  and  of  me  are  the  alms 
thou  hast  bestowed.  But  now,  if  thou  wiUest  to  be  made  perfect,  leave  all 
thou  hast  and  go  to  Depedale,  where  thou  shall  serve  my  son  and  me  m  soli- 

*^The  man  awakening,  perceived  the  divine  goodness  which  had  been  done  for 
his  sake,  and  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  B.  V.  his  encourager,  he  straight- 
way went  forth  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  one  ;  with  knowledge  ignorant 
as  St.  Benedict  hath  it :  with  knowledge  because  he  had  been  taught  the  name 
of  the  place :  ignorant,  because  he  knew  not  where  any  place  of  that  name 

Having  turned  his  steps  to  the  east,  it  befel  him  as  he  was  passing  througli 
the  midst  of  the  village  of  Stanley,  to  hear  a  woman  say  to  a  maiden  ^  Take  the 
calves,  drive  them  to  Depedale.'       *        /    ..  ^*    .  .-u     i  « 

"  Astonished,  he  followed  her  steps,  and  arrivmg  there  found  the  place  was 
marshy  and  of  fearful  aspect,  far  distant  from  any  habitation  of  man.  ^  Then  di- 
recting his  steps  to  the  southeast  of  the  dale,  he  cut  for  himself  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  In  the  rock,  a  very  small  habitation  and  an  altar,  which  con 
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tinueth  to  tins  day ;  and  there  day  and  night  he  served  God  in  hunger  and 
thirst ;  in  cold  and  meditation."* 

The  chronicle  goes  on  to  shew  how  Rodolph  the  Lord  of  Ockbroch, 
hunting  in  the  forest  discovered  the  anchorite — made  him  a  grant  of  the 

hill,  and  gave  him  for  his  sustentation  the  tithe  of  the  mill  of  Burgun  - 

(Borrow  Ash). 

Old  legends  of  the  Vale,  state  that  the  hermit  had  a  daughter  who 
shared  his  cell ;  that  the  Lord  of  Ochbrook  when  in  the  chase 

"  Once  climbed  the  gory  vulture's  nest 
And  found  a  trembling  dove  within ;  " 

that  he  eventually  married  the  fair  one,  and  that  she  having  obtained  for 
her  father  sufficient  land  and  revenue  for  the  endowment  of  an  abbey, 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Lady  Matilda,  or  La  Gomme  f  de  la  Dale. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  an  abbey  was  founded  in  this  lonely  dale 
in  1204,  for  monks  of  the  Prsemonstratensian  order.  Dugdale  furnishes 
a  list  of  eighteen  abbots,  a  period  of  312  years  having  occurred  during 
their  government. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  Abbey  about  a  century  after  its  ori- 
ginal foundation  obtained,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  the  name  of  the  Abbey 
of  Stanley  Park.  This  change  of  name  originated  in  an  extension  of  its 
territorial  possessions,  by  which  the  adjoining  Park  of  Stanley  became, 
by  grant  from  the  De  Grendins,  a  part  of  its  fair  domains.  T  gleaned 
from  an  intelligent  villager  the  information,  that  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Morley  is  still  preserved  a  handsome  stained  glass  window  in 
which  the  history  of  this  grant  is  beautifully  delineated. 

"  This  window  (says  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilmot)  was  brought  from  Dale  Abbey 
at  the  Dissolution  m  1539,  and  was  evidently  de^signed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
following  circumstances.  '  The  keepers  of  the  park  or  forest,  being  disturbed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  monks,  carried  their  complaints  to  the  king. 
With  a  view  of  representing  this  fact  they  are  painted  upon  the  glass  in  green 
habits  standing  before  him,  with  this  inscription  underneath, 

Wl^nmf  mt  imflm  trittn  %  ling, 

when  they  received  this  answer, 

§n  mi  Ull  i^m  um  in 

"In  another  part  of  this  window,  the  person  against  whom  the  complaint  is 
lodged  appears  before  the  kmg,  to  whom  he  kneels.  With  a  view  of  adjusting 
the  matter  in  dispute,  and  giving  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  the  king,  it  is 
said,  granted  to  the  canons  of  Depedale  as  much  land  as  betwixt  two  suns  could 
be  encircled  with  a  plough  drawn  by  two  deer  which  were  to  be  caught  from 
the  forest.    This  is  expressed  in  two  other  inscriptions  ^ 

in  tab  tirm  mi  im  ^m, 

chLSLmThltn-il^'^r  '''tr^f.^Tj^  Derbyshire.    The  initials  of  each 

cnapter  rrom  ttie  writer  s  name  ^  %  @.  m.  a.  S.  19.  &.  m.  ffl.  S.  (ft.  a 
t  I  he  godmother  of  the  Dale. 
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This  judgment  of  the  king  which  was  evidently  intended  to  favour  the 
keepers  of  the  forest,  inasmuch  as  he  deemed  ploughing  with  such  a  team  an 
utter  unpossibility,  was  miraculously  turned  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
monks,  for  the  next  compartment  shews  that  the  feat  was  achieved.  A  man 
holds  a  plough  drawn  by  deer,  with  this  legend  underneath, 

What  extent  of  land  was  encompassed  in  the  two  days  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  Stanley  Park  and  the  liberty  of  Dale 
were  parts  of  it.    On  the  foregoing  circumstances  was  founded 

The  Legend  of  Dale  Abbey. 

The  Devil  one  night  as  he  chanced  to  sail 

In  a  stormy  wind  by  the  Abbey  of  Dale, 

Suddenly  stopped  and  looked  mad  with  surprise. 

That  a  structure  so  fair  in  that  valley  should  rise. 

When  last  he  Avas  there,  it  was  lonely  and  still; 

And  the  Hermitage  scooped  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 

With  its  wretched  old  inmate  his  beads  a-telling 

Were  all  could  be  found  of  life,  dweller,  and  dwelling. 

The  hermit  was  seen  in  the  rock  no  more ; 

The  nettle  and  dock  had  sprung  up  at  the  door 

And  each  window  the  fern  and  the  hart's  tongue  hung  o'er ; 

Withm,  'twas  dampness  and  nakedness  all; 

The  Virgin,  as  fair  and  holy  a  block 

As  ever  yet  stood  in  a  niche  of  a  rock, 

Had  fall'n  to  the  earth  and  was  broke  in  the  faU. 

The  holy  cell's  ceiling,  in  idle  hour 

When  haymakers'  sought  it  from  sun  or  shower, 

Was  scored  by  their  forks  in  a  thousand  scars. 

Wheels  and  ovals,  circles  and  stars. 

But,  by  the  brook  ui  the  valley  below, 

St.  Mary  of  Dale  !  what  a  lordly  shew, 

The  abbey's  proud  arches  and  windows  bright 

Glittered  and  gleamed  in  the  full  moonlight. 

He  perched  on  a  finial  to  ponder  the  scene, 

When  he  heard,  loudly  chanted  a  chorus  within ; 

The  strain  was  so  merry,  he  could  not  help  peeping 

To  see  how  their  vigils  the  fathers  were  keepmg — 

Wot  ye  they  sung  in  the  cold  chapel's  gloom? 

Nay,  they  sat  in  the  glow  of  the  abbot's  own  room. 

Saw  he  beads  and  crosses  and  visages  pale  ? 

T  trow  ye  not — but  full  flagons  of  ale, 

And  the  abbot  himself  in  his  lordly  chair, 

Bore  a  hearty  good  part  in  this  godly  air. 


CARMEN  TRIUMPHALE. 

Old  father  John  was  a  holy  man, 

And  chaunted  a  mass  full  well, 
But  his  cheek  was  pale,  his  heart  did  fail, 

The  cause,  pray  who  can  tell  ? 
Oh  !  well  might  the  heart  of  the  father  fail, 
For  it  never  was  warmed  with  a  flagon  of  ale. 
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Saint  Benedict  in  his  conscience  was  pricked, 

And  full  soundly  he  lashed  his  skin  ; 
But  father  Peter,  he  never  would  batter 

A  temple  the  Spirit  dwelt  in. 
Father  Peter  was  right,  quoth  friar  Paul, 
For  thus  keepuig  up  the  temple  wall. 
Holy-  St.  Bevil,  to  quell  the  devil 

Did  evermore  fast  and  pray ; 
But  Peter  arose,  with  ponderous  blows, 

And  furiously  drove  him  away. 
Then  here's  to  the  arms  that  made  Peter  prevail  - 
A  venison  pasty  and  flagon  of  ale  ! 

The  devil  he  heard,  and  away  he  flew 

A  way  in  a  whirlwind  that  tore,  as  it  blew. 

Rocks  and  houses,  and  forests  of  oak, 

And  buried  some  hundreds  of  cattle  and  folk. 

Then  chattered  each  pane  in  those  windows  high. 

As  the  fiend  arose  in  the  act  to  fly  ° 

Then  a  terrible  gust  did  these  towers  assail. 

As  the  fiend  set  ofi"  from  the  Abbey  of  Dale. 

He  summoned  his  imps  in  the  height  of  his  spleen. 

And  questioned  how  many  at  Dale  had  been. 

And  what  were  the  doings  might  there  be  seen  ? 

One  had  seen  plenty  of  beef  and  beer — 

One  had  been  with  the  friars,  a-chasing  the  deer — ■ 

One  had  carved  out  venison  to  twenty  good  wives. 

And  had  wondered  to  see  the  monks  handle  their  knives, 

O'er  the  smoking  hot  pasties  and  sparkling  ale. 

By  the  snug  evening  fires  in  the  village  of  Dale. 

Many  had  been  at  a  maid's  confessing. 

And  some  when  St.  Robert  conferred  his  blessing 

On  pious  old  souls  that  to  heaven  would  sail, 

By  giving  their  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  Dale. 

Some  of  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  told 

Of  the  relics  and  jewels,  and  cofl'ers  of  gold. 

But  all  of  them  dwelt  on  the  bountiful  cheer ; 

How  jocundly  flew  the  whole  round  of  the  year — 

But  chief  when  the  monks  were  a-chasing  the  deer. 

The  devil  no  longer  such  tidings  could  brook. 

He  started,  and  stamper",  till  his  hot  dwelling  shook. 

"  O,  ho  !"  quoth  he,  to  the  demon  powers, 

"  These  knavish  monks  are  no  monks  of  ours  ; 

They  travel  to  Heaven  with  feast  and  song. 

And  absolve  each  other  while  going  along. 

But  troth,  if  I  yet  have  a  subject  on  earth, 

I'll  spoil  their  hunting — PU  mar  their  mirth  !" 

He  flew  to  the  keepers — the  keepers  they  pace 

Away  to  Sir  Gilbert,  the  lord  of  the  chase. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Grendon,  he  sped  to  the  king. 

And  with  heavy  complaints  made  the  proud  palace  ring  ; 

How  the  friars  of  Dale  forsook  missal  and  mass, 

To  chaunt  over  a  bottle  or  shrive  a  lass. 

No  matin  bell  called  them  up  in  the  morn. 

But  the  yell  of  their  hounds,  and  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

No  penance  the  monk  in  his  cell  could  stay. 

But  a  broken  leg,  or  a  rainy  day. 

The  pilgrim  that  came  to  the  abbey  door, 
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With  the  feet  of  the  fallow  deer  found  it  nailed  o'er ; 

The  pilgrim  that  into  the  kitchen  was  led ; 

On  Sir  Gilbert's  venison  there  was  fed,^ 

And  saw  shins  and  antlers  hang  o'er  his  head. 

The  king  was  wroth,  and  with  angry  tone 

He  summoned  St.  Kobert  before  his  throne. 

St.  Robert  appeared  in  three  weeks  and  a  day, 

For  bad  was  the  weather,  and  long  was  the  way. 

He  spoke  so  wisely,  he  pleaded  so  well, 

That  the  king,  in  troth,  had  trouble  to  tell 

Which  of  the  two  that  before  him  came, 

To  the  forest  and  deer  had  the  fairest  claim. 

But  the  devil,  who  sat  behind  the  throne. 

At  that  did  inwardly  writhe  and  groan, 

And  whispered  into  the  royal  ear, 

"  St.  Robert  is  famous  for  taming  of  deer." 

Than  sprang  the  king  gaily  up  from  his  throne, 

And  spake  that  fancy,  and  deemed  it  his  own  : — 

"  For  taming  of  deer,  St.  Robert  is  famed. 

Go  catch  two  wild  stags  and  tlien  get  them  tamed  ; 

With  wood,  water,  and  game,  as  much  forest  ground, 

As  with  such  brave  steeds  thou  canst  plough  round, 

While  two  summer  suns  through  heaven  do  sail, 

Shall  for  ever  belong  to  the  Abbey  of  Dale. 

But  if  set  those  suns,  ere  thou  circle  the  same. 

Be  cancelled  for  ever  and  ever  thy  claim  " 

Sir  Gilbert  frowned,  St  Robert  looked  gay, 

But  the  envious  devil  went  laughing  away.* 

The  cell  of  the  pious  baker,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  called  the  hermi- 
tage, is  yet  preserved,  but  of  the  stately  abbey  once  the  pride  of  the  vale, 
the  only  remnant  is  the  solitary  arch  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Portions, 
however,  of  its  walls  may  be  traced  in  the  quaint  looking  farm  houses  that 
surround  it,  and  a  neighbouring  wood  still  bears  the  name  it  bore  in  the 
palmy  times  of  the  abbey,  "  Our  Lady's  Wood." 

A  little  oratory,  built  by  La  Gomme  de  la  Dale,  is  still  devoted  to 
divine  service,  and  under  the  same  roof,  with  the  bell  for  its  sign,  was  a 
few  years  ago  the  village  hostel  !  It  is  even  said  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  topers  of  the  Dale,  to  enjoy  their  pot  and  pipe,  and  the  rural 
pastor's  sermon  at  the  same  time. 

Earl  Stanhope,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  chief  owner  of  the  lordship, 
has  remedied  this,  and  has  always  shewn  a  commendable  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  all  the  interesting  vestiges  of  this  once  magnificent 
Monastic  House.  Long  may  they  be  preserved,  and  with  them  that 
primitive  simplicity  of  life,  which  distinguishes  the  quiet  dwellers  of  the 
Dale.  I  have  been  a  rambler  in  many  lands,  but  where  have  I  found  any- 
thing more  picturesque  than  the  scenery,  or  more  pure  than  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  this  Little  Chartreuse  ! 

Amongst  the  very  few  men  of  note  that  have  found  their  way  into  this 
happy  valley,  the  poet  James  Montgomery  is  one.  He  left  a  beautiful 
record  of  his  visit  in  the  following  exquisite  sonnet. 

«  The  bilis  atra  and  pungent  satire  contained  in  the  Legend,  as  levelled  against 
the  monks,  render  it  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  it  was  the  production  of  the  author 
of  Priestcraft — William  Howitt — who  was  born  within  a  short  distance  of  the  abbey. 
Such  caustic  wit  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  Friend. 
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The  glory  liath  departed  from  thee,  Dale  !  ' 
Thy  gorgeous  pageant  of  monastic  pride,  ! 
A  power,  that  once  the  power  of  kings  defied  -  j 
Which  truth  and  reason  might  in  vain  assail — 
In  mock  humility,  usurped  this  vale  i 
And  lorded  o'er  the  region  far  and  wide,  | 
Darkness  to  light — evil  to  good — allied, 
■    Had  wrought  a  charm  which  made  all  hearts  to  quail.  ;| 
"What  gave  that  power  dominion  o'er  this  ground  i 
Age  after  age  ?    The  word  of  Grod  was  bound— 
At  length  the  mighty  captive  burst  from  thrall 
O'erturned  the  spiritual  bastile  in  its  march, 
And  left,  of  ancient  grandeur  this  sole  arch. 
Where  stones  cry  out  "  Thus  Babylon  herself  shall  fall.'* 

II. 

More  beautiful  in  ruin  than  in  prime, 

Methmks  the  frail  yet  firm  memorial  stands, 

The  work  of  heads  laid  low,  and  buried  hands, 

Now  slowly  mouldering  to  the  bud  of  time. 

It  looks  abroad  unconsciously  sublime 

Where  sky  above,  and  earth  below,  expands, 

And  yet  a  nobler  relic  still  demands  : 

The  grateful  tribute  of  a  passing  rhyme  : — 

Beneath  yon  cliff  a  humble  roof  behold, 

Poor  as  the  Saviour's  birth  place ;  yet  the  fold 

Where  the  good  shepherd,  in  this  quiet  vale. 

Gathers  his  flock  and  feeds  them,  as  of  old. 

With  bread  from  heaven — ^I  change  my  note.    All  hail ! 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  Dale  ! 

The  latter  sonnet  alludes  to  the  pastoral  labours  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  ]' 
Wawn,  who  gathered  round  him  in  the  oratory,  on  the  hill,  all  the  scattere  i 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  who  listened  to  his  holy  teachings,  as  we  migl 
fancy  the  denizens  of  the  wilderness  did  to  the  Fore-runner.  Montgomer 
is  said  to  have  casually  strolled  into  this  lonely  house  of  prayer  whe 
the  little  flock  were  assembled,  and  to  have  declared  that  the  place,  th 
preacher,  and  the  congregation  presented  the  most  perfect  pattern  ( 
primitive  Christian  worship,  he  had  ever  beheld.* 

T.  R,  P. 

*  The  poet  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the  Moravian  Brethren,  at  Ockbroo 
which  is  an  adjoining  parish  to  Dale,  and  which  besides  the  Moravian  Establishme) 
has  a  great  treat  to  the  tourist,  in  the  beautiful  stained  window  of  the  parish  churc 
formerly  the  principal  ornament  of  the  chapel  of  Wigston's  Hospital,  at  Leicester,  ai 
most  unjustifiably  abstracted  from  the  place  which  it  had  so  long  adorned ! 
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"  He  lived  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize." 

Dry  den. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  think,  at  the  same  time  craving  pardon 
for  our  presumption,  that  our  chroniclers  and  historians,  notwithstanding 
their  many  high  sounding  declamations  against  partizanship,  and  the 
great  pains  they  take  to  imbue  us  with  a  proper  respect  for  their  charac- 
ters as  heralds  of  truth,  are,  after  all,  poor  weak  mortals  like  ourselves,  as 
prone  to  err  in  judgment,  and  as  open  to  prejudice.  We  have  often 
delighted  in  marking  the  pompous  and  inflated  tone  in  which  they  pass 
their  strictures  on  great  actors  and  great  events,  and  with  what  ease  and 
flippancy  they  place  on  record  their  commendations  or  their  censures, 
according  as  the  spirit  may  move  them.  This  notion  has  often  occurred 
to  us  in  the  course  of  our  historic  researches,  but  never  more  forcibly 
than  when  we  selected,  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Piers  de  Gaveston. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  all  things,  not  only  in  dress  but  even  in  opinion. 
Hence  do  we  find  that  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  favourite  having 
been  maligned  by  contemporary  writers  who  envied  his  elevation  ;  the 
fashion  among  their  successors  has  been  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  without 
enquiring  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times,  without  contrasting 
the  conduct  of  Gaveston  with  that  of  the  court  in  which  he  so  promi- 
nently figured,  and  without  deducing  from  these  considerations  the  fact 
that,  though  no  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  great  acts  of  prodigality  (the  chief 
3harge  which  we  believe  to  have  been  brought  against  him  with  anything 
like  the  semblance  of  truth),  yet  still  he  but  followed  the  usages  of  his 
age.  However  to  proceed  with  our  narrative,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
shall  have  ample  opportunity  of  elucidating  the  rather  novel  view  we  have 
taken  of  a  character,  which  we  have  been  taught  from  earliest  infancy 
to  consider  as  a  blot  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  annals  of  our 
country. 

Piers  de  Gaveston  was  the  son  of  a  Gascoigne  knight,  who  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  Edward  the  First,  and  received  many 
marks  of  favour  from  that  monarch,  but  none,  perhaps,  more  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  old  soldier,  than  that  of  placing  his  son,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  about  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  here  we 
would  observe,  in  connexion  with  the  malignancy  of  the  times  above 
alluded  to,  that  when,  some  years  afterwards,  the  favourite's  star  of  pros- 
perity was  on  the  wane,  there  were  found  men  high  enough  in  position, 
though  sufficiently  debased  in  principle,  to  lend  themselves  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  idle,  monstrous,  and  absurd  report  that  the  object  of  their 
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envy,  and  consequent  hatred,  was  the  ofFspringf  of  a  man  who  having 
played  traitor  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  the  King  of  France,  was  beheaded. 
Nor  would  the  gallantry  of  these  men  permit  even  the  shades  of  his 
mother  to  rest  in  peace,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  their  animosity,  they  went  j 
so  far  as  even  to  accuse  her  of  witchcraft,  and  that  being  detected,  she  j 
was  burnt  at  the  stake. 

Gifted  with  extraordinary  mental  and  personal  qualifications,  and  with ! 
the  natural  desire  innate  in  all  men's  bosoms  to  place  themselves  in  a  1 
position  of  independence,  we  cannot  wonder  at  Gaveston's  successful  |: 
endeavours  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  aiFections  of  the  young  Prince,  his  \ 
companion:  nor,  indeed,  can  we  be  astonished  at  the  latter's  feeling  a 
preference  for  one    whose   refined  tastes,  wit,  and  accomplishments 
were  no  less  superior  to  those  of  his  other  courtiers,  than  was  the  fame 
he  had  acquired  for  his  bravery,  his  gallantry,  and  his  dexterity  in  all 
manly  sports.     A  friendship  commenced  in  early  youth,  and  thus 
cemented  by  a  communion  of  tastes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  no  ordinary  character  ;  indeed,  so  attached  did  the  Prince  become  to 
his  favourite,  that  notwithstanding  the  bad  odour  it  obtained  for  him,  he  i 
took  little  heed  of  concealing  his  preference,  but  on  the  contrary,  seized 
every  opportunity  with  eagerness  for  publicly  testifying  his  feelings.  No 
tournaments  were  held,  no  balls  were  given,  no  parties  formed  for  the  ex- 
citing pleasures  of  the  chase,  but  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  there,  there 
also  was  Gaveston. 

As  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  the  hereditary  lords  of  the  soil,  the 
barons  of  England,  whose  sons  had  been  accustomed  to  be  the  associates 
of  royalty,  could  but  ill  brook  what  they  considered  to  be  a  presump- 
tuous usurpation  of  their  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Gascoigne  stranger,  as 
he  was  called,  whose  name  now  became  associated  with  every  term  of 
contempt ;  his  fame  for  prowess  and  valour  alone  saving  him  from  being 
personally  insulted.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  engender  any  very  genuine  feelings  of  respect  in 
the  mind  of  Gaveston  :  on  the  contrary,  being  composed  of  but  flesh  and 
blood,  like  other  men,  he  of  course  retaliated.  With  as  much  good  will, 
though  with  far  greater  poignancy  and  effect^  he  returned  every  contemp- 
tuous epithet  levelled  against  him  with  interest,  Thus  we  find  him 
applying  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  whose  enmity  and  its  origin  we^ 
shall  have  to  allude  to  more  fully  by  and  bye,  the  soubriquet  of  "  Joseph 
the  Jew,"  from  his  dark,  thin,  and  sallow  complexion  ;  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  of  a  passionate  temper,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth  when 
angry,  he  termed  "  The  wild  boar  of  Ardenne while  the  dignified  Earl 
of  Lancaster  was  familiarly  known  as  "  The  Stage-player from  the  pic- 
turesque style  of  dress  which  he  affected. 

Galling  and  cutting  as  no  doubt  these  epithets  were  felt  to  be  by  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed,  Gaveston  might  yet  have  continued 
during  the  reign  of  his  patron's  father  to  have  kept  the  strong  clique 
which  was  now  formed  against  him  at  bay,  but  for  an  act  of  imprudence 
M^hich  resulted  in  his  immediate  banishment.  Being  out  one  day  hunt- 
ing with  the  Prince,  they  incautiously,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  broke 
into  the  Bishop  of  Coventry's  park,  and  committed  some  serious  damages 
to  the  property  of  the  worthy  prelate.  The  right  reverend  ecclesiastic 
being  at  that  time  in  much  favour  at  court,  hastened  thither  to  unburthen 
himself  of  his  grievances,  and  to  seek  for  redress,  which  was  granted  him 
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in  the  shape  of  an  order  for  Gaveston's  departure  from  the  country.  This 
mandate  was  made  known  to  the  favourite  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  Chamberlain  to  the  Prince.  And  here  we 
would  pause  to  dwell  upon  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  episode  in  the  life 
of  our  hero,  which  occurred  about  this  period. 

The  beauty  of  our  court  ladies  has  always  been  proverbial — nor  were 
the  reigns  of  the  First  and  Second  Edwards  less  favoured  in  this  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  believe  the  chronicles  we  possess  of  the 
times,  our  tournaments  were  unequalled,  not  by  reason  of  increased 
prowess  on  the  part  of  les  preux  chevaliers,  but  rather  from  the  personal 
charms  displayed  by  the  courtly  dames  who  then  honoured  them  with 
their  presence.  Second  to  none  among  these  was  the  fair  Margaret,  the 
second  sister  and  coheir  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned.  This  lady,  uniting  in  her  person  unrivalled 
beauty,  with  royal  blood,  being  niece  to  the  reigning  King,  was,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  eagerly  sought  after  in  marriage  by  many  a  proud  and 
noble  baron.  The  most  successful,  however,  among  the  lady's  suitors 
was  the  young  Gascoigne  knight,  whose  well  favoured  mien,  affability  of 
manners,  and  chivalrous  spirit  had  secured  for  him  a  position  in  his 
mistress's  affections  which  his  defeated  rivals,  notwithstanding  their  high- 
sounding  titles  and  broad  acres,  had  sighed  for  in  vain.  The  difference 
of  position,  however,  between  the  lovers  would  in  those  exigeant  times 
have  formed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  union,  had  not  Gaveston  con- 
jtracted  a  very  close  and  intimate  friendship  with  Margaret's  brother, 
[a  friendship  which  originated,  we  are  told,  in  his  successful  manage- 
!  ment  of  une  affaire  du  coeur  of  the  earl's  !  The  latter,  well  aware  of  the 
I  favourite's  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  would  no  doubt  confer  upon  him  titles  and  estates, 
which  would  render  him  worthy  of  an  alliance  with  his  family,  gave  a 
ready  consent,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  pledge  that  the  matter  should 
stand  over  till  the  accession  of  the  Prince  to  the  throne. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  adage,  that  the  course  of  true  love 
never  yet  ran  smooth,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  infer,  by  an  inverse 
species  of  argument,  that  in  consequence  of  a  fracas  that  occurred  shortly 
after  this  amicable  arrangement,  the  lovers  were  very  sincerely  attached 
to  each  other,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  lady's 
mode  of  displaying  her  affections,  was  somewhat  eccentric.  From  an 
imagined  slight  on  the  part  of  Gaveston,  who,  though  our  chronicles 
saith  not,  may  have  been  too  delicate  in  his  attentions  to  some  Court 
beauty  or  other,  we  find  of  a  sudden,  the  blood  of  all  the  Normans  rising 
to  such  fever  heat  in  the  maiden's  veins,  that  she  resolved  to  discard  her  ci- 
devant  admirer,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  that  moment,  actually  went  so  far 
as  openly  to  receive  the  addresses  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  previously 
rejected,  but  importunate  suitor  It  w^as  just  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Gaveston  received  an  order  for  immediately  quitting  the  country ;  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  communication  was  conveyed  to  him  through  the 
[medium  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  That  worthy  noble,  acting  in  the 
itrue  spirit  of  cordiality,  and  feeling  deeply  for  the  disgrace  of  Gaveston, 
I  was  too  willing  to  alleviate,  in  any  degree,  the  misery  of  his  friend,  not 
to  endeavour  to  work  the  oracle  for  him  in  his  sister's  bosom.  A  woman's 
heart,  however,  where  it  truly  loves,  requires  but  little  eloquence  to  in- 
duce it  to  act  up  to  its  own  dictates.    Margaret  had  been  seriously  at- 
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tached  to  Gaveston  when  he  was  in  the  hey-day  of  his  fortune;  an  I 
imao-ined  affront  it  is  true  had  momentarily  checked  the  impulse  of  her 
affection,  but  now  that  he  was  in  adversity — that  he  was  about  to  be 
expatriated — to  be  thrown  among  strangers,  without  a  friend,  and  in 
disgrace,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  a  very  powerful  re-action  took  place 
in  his  favour,  while  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  pity  or  to  envy  the 
feelings  of  the  exile,  on  its  being  communicated  to  him  that  the  same  act 
which  was  to  discard  him  from  his  country,  had  been  the  means  of  re- 
storing him  to  the  affections  of  his  mistress. 

Fortune's  frown  was  but  temporary.    The  departure  of  Gaveston  for  I 
France,  and  the  succession  of  his  patron  to  the  throne,  were  almost  simul- 1 
taneous  events.    Influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles 
who  thoroughly  hated  the  favourite,  and  greatly  dreaded  his  return,  lest 
his  indignation  should   visit  on  them  the  punishment  they  so  justly  ; 
merited  at  his  hands,  the  late  king  had  been  induced  to  exact  a  promise 
from  his  son,  under  pain  of  his  malediction,  never  to  recall  Gaveston. 
How  the  prince  kept  his  word  is  recorded  in  history,  by  the  statement, 
that  scarcely  had  the  last  breath  fled  from  his  father's  body,  than  a  mes- 
senger was  already  on  the  wing,  to  summon  his  boon  companion  to  his 
presence,  who  immediately  on  his   arrival,    found   himself  greeted  as 
Earl  of  Cornwall  (a  title  peculiar  to  royalty),  and  hailed  as  lord,  of  all  i 
the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Edmund  of  Almaine,  son  of  Richard,  | 
King  of  the  Romans.    His  advancement,  however,  did  not  rest  here,  forj 
the  king  repairing  shortly  after  to  France,  with  the  view  of  espousing  thej 
Princess  Isabella,  he  appointed  Gaveston,  during  his  absence,  Regentj 
of  the  Kingdom,  with  all  those  powers  which  the  sovereign,  on  such; 
occasions,  was  accustomed  to  reserve  to  himself. 

It  would  have  been  supposed,  that  as  he  was  now  possessed  of  regall 
power,  Gaveston  would  have  seized  with  avidity  on  this  opportunity  of[ 
retaliating  ten-fold  upon  his  enemies.  Historians,  however,  are  silent  on| 
this  point,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  general  charges  of  ostentation 
and  prodigality.  The  nuptials  of  Edward  and  Queen  Isabella  being 
now  compfeted,  the  royal  couple  returned  to  England,  where  their  coro- 
nation was  shortly  after  celebrated  at  Westminster.  On  this  occasion,  it 
would  appecar  that  fresh  discord  was  engendered  between  the  favourite 
and  the  nobles.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony,  "  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  Lives,  "  the  son  of  Edward's 
uncle,  Edmund  Crouchback,  bore  curtana,  or  the  sword  of  mercy,  and 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his  brother,  the  royal  rod,  surmounted  with 
the  dove.  But  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  exceeded  all  bounds,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  king  had  assigned  the  envied  office  of  bearing  St. 
Edward's  crown,  to  his  unpopular  favourite,  who,  on  this  occasion,  was 
dressed  more  magnificently  than  the  sovereign  himself."  This  indignation, 
however,  would  appear  to  have  been  more  particularly  felt  by  the  Lan- 
castrian Earls,  a  much  more  serious  cause  of  offence,  being  rather  quaintly 
related  by  the  same  authoress.  "  Gaveston"  says  she  "  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  whole  management  of  the  coronation  ceremonial,  and  either 
his  arrangements  were  made  with  little  judgment,  or  his  directions  were 
misunderstood,  or  perhaps  perversely  disobeyed,  for  it  seenis  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  scene  of  the  most  provoking  confusion 
and  disorder.  It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  coronation  of  the  king  and 
queen  was  over,  and  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  winter  days, 
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we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact  stated,  that  though  there  was  abundance  of 
provisions  of  every  kind,  there  was  not  a  morsel  served  up  at  the  queen's 
table  before  dark.  The  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  hungry  nobles,  more  than  any  other  of 
Gaveston's  misdeeds  that  day." 

The  marks  of  distinction  that  we  have  mentioned,  as  conferred  upon 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  raised  the  frenzy  of  the 
envious  and  powerful  barons,  almost  beyond  endurance.  We  have  only 
further  to  narrate  his  achievements  at  the  celebrated  tournament  at  Wal- 
lingford,  and  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Gloucester,  to  arrive  at  the 
period  of  his  second  banishment. 

The  tournament  at  Wallingford  immediately  followed  the  coronation. 
During  the  age  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  a  splendid  ostentatious 
kind  of  gallantry,  expressive  of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  the 
highest  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies  prevailed. 
This  gallantry  appeared  in  its  greatest  lustre  at  royal  tournaments,  and 
at  none  perhaps  more  so  than  at  Wallingford,  for  here  the  elite  of  French 
and  English  chivalry  had  met  to  contest  for  the  merits  of  their  respective 
countrywomen.  It  is  stated,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, whom  our  readers  will  recognise  as  an  old  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Margaret  of  Gloucester,  entered  the  lists,  and  desired  his  herald  to  pro- 
claim the  incomparable  beauty  of  that  lady.  The  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
who  was  present,  considering  himself  as  the  rightful  champion  in  that 
cause,  and  acting  perhaps  with  more  gallantry  than  policy,  returned  for 
answer,  that  though  he  disputed  not  the  justness  of  the  challenge,  yet  he 
would  willingly  break  a  lance  with  Pembroke,  to  prove  who  was  the 
better  entitled  to  be  the  lady's  knight.  Like  a  true  story  of  romance, 
the  favoured  lover  triumphantly  bore  off  the  palm  in  the  contest  which 
ensued.  This  act  of  chivalry  was  followed  by  the  splendid  nuptials  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cornwall,  the  days  of  whose  honey-moon  were 
abruptly  cut  short,  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  storm,  which  had  been 
so  long  brewing.  The  exasperated  barons,  with  the  Earls  of  Lancaster 
and  the  crest-fallen  Pembroke  at  their  head,  met  at  Westminster,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1308,  with  so  great  an  armed  force  that  the  king  was  in 
no  condition  to  deny  them  anything.  Their  demands  were,  that  the 
favourite  should  be  immediately,  and  for  ever,  banished  the  kingdom. 
Edmund  gave,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  reluctant  consent,  reserving  to 
himself,  however,  the  right  of  appointing  him  to  the  Chief  Governorship 
of  Ireland. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  Gaveston, 
an  epoch  which  has  marked  his  character  with  a  greatness  which  a  *' mere 
court  minion,"  as  the  writers  of  English  history  have  invariably 
termed  him,  could  never  have  acquired.  The  Parliament  of  England, 
having  as  we  have  seen  insisted  upon  the  banishment  of  Gaveston  by  an 
appointed  day,  he  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  1308,  sent  to  Ireland  as  the 
King's  Lieutenant.  Though  all  parties  in  Ireland  uniformly  agree  in  taking 
advantage  of  any  moment  of  weakness  in  England,  they  are  as  uniformly 
at  variance  with  the  popular  opinion  in  England,  on  the  merits  of  any  of 
its  public  characters  or  public  measures,  and  not  unfrequently  without 
justice.  Gaveston  was  detested  in  England.  The  Irish  found  him,  it 
seems,  amiable  in  his  temper,  in  his  person  and  in  his  endowments, 
graceful  and  engaging.    Full  of  gallantry  and  courage  among  the  fair 
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and  the  bold  ;  he  appeared  to  his  inferiors  gracious  and  affable.  His 
princely  port  and  magnificent  retinue  served  to  captivate  the  general  eye 
not  used  to  such  spectacles.  But  what  they  most  admired  him  for,  were 
the  high  vigor  and  energy  of  his  character.  Instead  of  waiting  like  some 
former  deputies,  to  be  insulted  in  the  very  seat  of  Government,  he  at 
once  marched  out  against  the  insurgent  septs,  drove  them  from  their 
retreats,  and  pursued  them  with  severe  execution,  until  they  were  com- 
pletely broken  and  dispersed.  His  soldiers  pleased  with  his  valor  and 
gained  by  his  largesses,  followed  his  standard  with  confidence  and  alacrity. 
O'Dempsy,  an  Irish  chieftain  of  note,  was  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
his  forces  totally  routed.  The  insurgents  presuming  no  more  to  appear 
in  the  Province  of  Leinster,  the  seat  of  the  pale,  Gaveston  pierced  beyond 
his  border  into  Thomond,  and  defeated  and  subdued  the  Chieftain  O'Brien, 
who  had  been  encouraged  to  commit  hostilities,  by  the  weakness  of  former 
administrations,  and  the  disunion  and  disaster  of  the  English  arms.  And 
now  having  no  enemy  to  encounter  Gaveston  proceeded  vigorously  to 
repair  the  havoc  made  by  former  insurrections ;  to  erect  castles,  and  to 
open  communications  throughout  the  English  territory.  Surely  such 
acts  as  these  could  not  have  been  performed  by  "  a  mere  court  minion," 
or  empty  parasite,  as  our  English  historians  would  make  us  believe  the 
favourite  to  have  been.  But  his  very  successes  against  his  opponents 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Irish  lords.  These  had  been  used  to  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  King's  vicegerent,  and  wherever  they  could 
not  reduce  that  officer  to  a  mere  instrument  in  their  hands,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  prosecute  their  schemes  of  private  revenge  or  aggrandize- 
ment in  an  utter  disregard  to  his  authority.  In  particular  the  Earl  of 
Ulster,  with  equal  pride  and  state,  affected  by  his  train  to  eclipse  the 
governor.  He  had  his  numerous  followers,  a  truly  formidable  body  ;  with 
these  he  held  his  court  at  Trim,  and  is  said  even  to  have  threatened 
Gaveston  with  hostilities.  But  before  this  challenge  could  come  to  an 
issue,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  proved  disastrous  to  the  Irish, 
the  latter  was  suddenly  recalled,  when  Ireland  was  abandoned  as  before 
to  its  weak  government  and  petulant  nobility. 

The  Earl  of  Cornwall  had  not  been  twelve  months  absent  in  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  when  the  impatience  of  Edward  for  his  return,  in- 
duced him  to  make  such  strong  intercession  with  the  Pope  and  to  confer 
so  many  concessions  and  favours  upon  his  own  nobles,  as  to  induce  the 
former  to  absolve  the  Earl  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  never  to 
return  to  England,  and  the  latter  to  subdue  their  resentment.  The  meet- 
ing between  Gaveston  and  the  King,  who  went  as  far  as  Chester  to  greet 
his  favourite  on  his  arrival,  was,  we  are  given  to  understand,  attended  on 
the  part  of  Edward,  with  marks  of  the  greatest  transports  of  joy  and  of 
the  fondest  affection. 

Willing  as  we  have  shewn  ourselves  to  shield  as  far  as  possible  the 
name  of  Gaveston  from  the  unmerited  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  him  on  all  sides  with  an  unsparing  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  though  his  bearing  was  at  all  times  noble  and  upright  in 
the  extreme,  that  where  he  hated  or  loved  he  shrunk  not  from  publicly 
testifying  his  feelings,  yet  his  love  for  profuseness,  magnificence,  and 
display,  was  so  unbounded,  as  to  lead  him  into  the  most  inordinate  ex- 
penses, and  ultimately  to  reduce  both  himself  and  his  King  to  the  greatest 
straits.    Some  excuse  perhaps  may  be  found  for  him,  when  it  is  remem- 
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bered  that  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  his  extravagance  was  to  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  sovereign.  Christopher  Marlowe,  a  contemporary  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  author  of  along  forgotten  tragedy  intitled  '*  Edward 
the  Second,"  has  attempted  not  inadequately  to  pourtray  the  exertions  of 
Gaveston  to  bring  together  for  the  amusement  of  royalty,  the  highest 
entertainment  then  in  fashion, 

"  I  must  have  wanton  poets,  pleasant  wits, 

Musicians  that  with  touching  of  a  string 

May  draws  the  pliant  King  which  way  I  please. 

Music  and  poetry  are  his  delight ; 

Therefore  I'll  have  Italian  masques  by  night. 

Sweet  speeches,  comedies,  and  pleasing  shewes, 

And  in  day  when  he  shall  walke  abroad. 

Like  Sylvan  nymphs  my  pages  shall  be  clad, 

My  men  like  Satyrs,  grazing  on  the  lawnes, 

Shall  with  their  goat-feet  dance  the  antick  hay, 

Sometimes  a  lovely  boy  in  diver  shapes, 

With  haire  that  glides  the  water  as  it  glides, 

Crownets  of  pearle  about  his  naked  arms, 

And  in  his  sportful  hands  an  olive  tree.  ■{ 
*  *  *  * 

Shall  bathe  him  in  a  spring.    And  then  hard  by, 
One,  lyke  Acteon,  peeping  through  the  groue 
Shall  by  the  angry  goddess  be  transform'd  _ 
Such  things  as  these  best  please  his  majestic." 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  writer,  we  may 
imagine  that  the  entertainments  of  Gaveston,  in  honour  of  royalty  were 
of  a  very  recherche  description,  and  as  we  have  found  in  our  own  times  that 
the  estates  even  of  u  noble  duke  have  not  been  found  equal  to  the  heavy 
expense  of  such  royal  entertainments,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  those  days  an  earl  could  outrun 
the  constable.  Outrunning  the  constable  however  is  a  fagon  de  parler. 
The  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor  not  being  then  as  fully  understood  as  at 
present,  the  mode  of  punishing  the  delinquent  was  somewhat  more  sum- 
mary, for  the  barons  meeting  again  in  great  force,  Edward  was  compelled 
in  order  to  avoid  the  gathering  storm  once  more  (1310)  to  part  with  his 
favourite,  who  retired  into  Flanders.  His  sojourn  here  however  was  but 
short,  for  his  affectionate  Sovereign,  inconsolable  at  his  absence,  had  him 
recalled,  and  in  order  to  abate  the  general  odium  against  him,  appointed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  was  then  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Scots.  Gaveston  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  country,  but  not 
being  able  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  he  returned  without 
performing  any  act  of  eclat.  His  ill  success  or  rather  his  want  of  success 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  enmity  of  the  nobles,  who  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1311,  once  more  com.pelled 
the  King  to  part  with  his  favourite. 

This  separation,  like  the  former  ones  which  we  have  had  to  record,  was 
but  for  a  season  ;  for  in  the  following  year  we  find  Gaveston  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  taking  an  active  and  a  leading  part  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
court — again  calling  forth  the  spleen  and  envy  of  the  barons,  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  retinue,  and  the  splendour  of  his  entertainments — and  again 
irritating  them  beyond  all  control,  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  bearing 
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and  the  unmeasured  sarcasm  of  his  remarks.  That  Gaveston  could  have 
been  so  blind  to  the  executive  power  of  his  enemies,  which  had  so  often 
compelled  him  to  fly  the  country,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined ; 
while,  therefore,  we  must  feel  astonished  at  the  little  policy  he  displayed, 
by  again  arousing  the  exasperated  lion,  which  had  so  often  sought  his 
destruction  ;  yve  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  our  admiration  at 
his  undaunted  bearing.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  true  noblenesss  of  nature 
we  might  have  expected  for  his  own  preservation  sake,  he  would  have  suc- 
cumbed long  ere  this  to  the  power  which  had  so  long  been  threatening  his 
ruin,  and  was  now  about  to  burst  over  its  victim,  with  an  utterly  annihi- 
lating force.  But  no,  he  dared  its  worst.  He  had  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  the  first  to  commence  hostilities  with  the  barons.  It  was  they  who 
had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  by  their  repeated  insults.  In 
taking  that  gauntlet  up,  Gaveston  had  but  acted  upon  the  then  prevailing 
principles  of  chivalry,  and  it  was  those  very  principles  which  forbad  him  to 
retract  or  temporize — it  was  those  principles  that  supported  him  in  banish- 
ment— it  was  those  principles  that  nerved  him  in  the  last  tragic  scene  of 
his  short  but  eventful  life,  which  we  are  about  to  narrate. 

The  barons  perceiving  that  nothing  short  of  the  death  of  Gaveston 
would  rid  them  of  his  hated  presence,  determined  now  to  accomplish  his 
final  destruction.  A  mere  appeal  to  the  king,  they  knew  would  be  un- 
availing. Raising,  therefore,  the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  soon  threatened  the  country.  The  king  fearing  for  the  safety  of 
his  favourite,  retired  with  him  from  York  to  Newcastle^  and  from  thence  to 
Scarborough  Castle,  where  he  left  him  for  protection,  while  he  betook 
himself  to  the  north,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  raise  an 
army  in  his  defence.  In  the  meanwhile  the  insurgents  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  name  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  this  article,  advanced  upon  Scarborough  Castle, 
which  they  immediately  laid  seige  to.  This  stronghold,  considered  to  be 
impregnable  in  itself,  was,  however,  so  poorly  provisioned,  that  Gaveston, 
after  holding  out  but  for  a  few  days,  found  himself  compelled  to  send  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  offering  to  surrender  up  his  person  to  Pembroke 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  kept  safe  in  his  ciistody  to  the  1st  of 
August ;  (the  terms  being  off'ered  on  the  19th  of  May,  1312)  that  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavours  should  be  used  for  bringing  about  a  general  ac- 
commodation; but  if  that  did  not  take  place,  he  should  then  be  restored 
to  the  castle  of  Scarborough  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it. 
For  the  observance  of  these  conditions,  Pembroke  solemnly  pledged 
himself. 

The  value  of  Pembroke's  pledge  is  easily  told,  Gaveston  was  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  without  the  slightest  resistance.  So  say 
our  historians.  It  requires,  we  think,  but  a  very  slight  stretch  of  ima- 
gination to  interpret  the  cautious  expression  "  without  the  slightest  re- 
sistance" into  actual,  uncompromising  connivance.  However,  let  us 
not  be  too  hard  upon  the  worthy  earl.  No  doubt  his  great  love  for  the 
Countess  of  Cornwall,  was  such  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  that  Lady 
signal  service  in  ridding  her  of  so  undeserving  a  husband — a  husband  whom 
we  dare  say  could  not  rival  the  noble  earl  in  his  observance  of  pledges. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

The  unfortunate  Gaveston  was  now  indeed  in  a  position  which  no  cir- 
cumstances could  retrieve.    Hurried  to  Warwick  Castle,  a  council  of  his 
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"bitterest  enemies,  composed  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Here- 
ford, and  Arundel — Pembroke  being  alone  prevented  from  appearing, 
doubtless,  for  decency  sake,  was  convened.  Its  deliberations  were  but 
short.  Promptness  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Leaving  the  presence 
chamber  without  even  intimating  to  their  miserable  victim,  the  decision 
they  had  arrived  at,  his  judges  had  him  immediately  conveyed  to  Blacklow 
Hill  near  Warwick:,  where  they  beheld,  with  that  savage  pleasure  which 
party  rage  is  too  apt  to  inspire,  his  head  severed  from  his  body  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  on  the  1st  of  July,  1312. 

We  have  now  brought  the  career  of  Gaveston  to  a  close,  but  before 
laying  down  our  pen,  we  will  here  introduce  the  following  appropriate  com- 
ment from  Weever's  Funerall  Monuments. 

"  A  yiolent  and  unadvised  part  of  these  lords  to  put  to  death  an  earl  so 
dearly  loved  of  the  King,  without  any  judiciall  proceedings  by  triall  of  his 
peeres ;  which  caused  a  lasting  hatred  between  the  king  and  his  nobles,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second  civill  warre  of  England.  Some  two  years 
after  this  tragedie.  King  Edward  caused  the  bodie  of  his  Gaveston  to  be  trans- 
ferred with  great  pomp  from  the  place  of  his  former  buriall  (which  was  among 
the  Friars  Preachers  at  Oxford)  to  the  Friars  of  his  own  foundation  (King's 
Langley),  where  he  in  person  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  foure  Bishops, 
many  Abbots,  and  the  principall  churchmen  did  honour  the  Exequies,  but  few 
were  present  of  the  nobilitie,  whose  great  stomachs  would  not  give  them  leave 
to  attend.  This  was  the  end  of  that  fatall  great  favourite  Gaveston  who 
was  the  first  Privade  (saith  Sam  Danyel  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Second) 
of  the  kind  ever  noted  in  our  history,  and  was  above  a  king  in  his  life,  deserves 
to  have  his  character  among  Princes  being  dead.    Which  is  as  delivered." 

R.  H.  O'B. 
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Man  is  described  by  Shakespeare  as  "  a  being  looking  before  and 
after;" — a  definition  which,  perhaps,  when  subjected  to  analytical  in- 
quiry, will  be  found  suggestive  of  considerations,  intimately  affecting  a 
correct  knowledge  of  those  principles  and  tendencies  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  form  the  original  basis  of  human  character.  The  present 
is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  past  and  future.  The  mind,  en- 
joying a  partial  exemption  from  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  present, 
hurries  onward  into  the  boundless  realms  of  the  future,  where  its  instincts 
and  aspirations  are  permitted  to  expatiate,  unconfined  by  limits,  and 
unintimidated  by  obstructions.  Bathed  in  the  inextinguishable  light  of 
immortality,  the  soul  antithetically  recoils  from  darkness  and  annihilation, 
and  finds  congenial  employment  in  the  work  of  rescue  and  preservation. 
"  The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time"  is  combated  at  every  step, 
and  retarded  in  every  movement ;  all  which  can  be  saved  from  the  path 
of  ruin,  or  plucked  from  the  jaws  of  darkness,"  that  "  longing  after  im- 
mortality," which  is  man's  best  heritage,  piously  preserves,  and  consigns 
to  some  one  of  those  various  modes  of  custody  which  the  arts  or  literature 
supply. 
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The  historic  page,  "  the  poet's  pen,"  the  sculptor's  art,  the  eternal 
architecture  of  Egypt,"  and  the  rude  headstone  of  the  country  church- 
yard, are  so  many  attestations  of  the  existence  of  that  undying  principle, 
which  thus  struggles  for  expression  and  development. 

In  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  the  "  mens  divinior"  over  the 
ruder  elements  of  our  nature,  this  "  instinct  of  future  being"  will  have 
acquired  force  and  influence,  causing,  in  one  case,  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  its  physical  embodiments,  perhaps  because  the  most  perfect  com- 
binations, present  the  best  symbol  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  nothing- 
ness ;  and  in  another,  a  love  of  that  heroism,  of  which  dangerous  enter- 
prise is  the  peculiar  province,  because  pursuits  of  peril  multiply  the 
means  whereby  the  spirit  secures  release  and  disenthralment.  Viewed 
under  these  circumstances,  Thermopyle  may  have  presented  to  the  three 
hundred,  charms  other  than  those  with  which  patriotism  had  invested  it, 
and  the  yawning  abyss  in  which  Curtius  was  engulphed  might  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Roman  knight,  as  affording,  not  the  certainty  of  extinction, 
but  the  surest  and  most  immediate  means  of  immortality.  In  all  ages, 
and  amongst  all  nations,  the  preservation  of  memorials  of  the  dead  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the 
sepulchral  tumuli  of  the  ancient  Celts,  the  flower-decked  grave  of  the 
modern  peasant,  and  "the  storied  urn  and  consecrated  bust*'  of  the  solemn 
cathedral,  are  but  modifications  of  the  universal  principle  in  which  reside 
the  earnest  and  assurance  of  an  existence,  as  certainly  destined  to  survive 
the  overshadowing  of  death,  as  is  our  present  state  of  being,  the  visitations 
of  that  mystic  influence  apostrophised  by  the  poets,  "  Balmy  sleep,  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer." 

Associations  such  as  these  are  well  calculated  to  invest  with  additional 
interest  the  subject  to  which  this  paper  is  dedicated,  and  render  unneces- 
sary any  apology  for  the  introduction  of  a  theme  whose  connexion  with 
England's  history  must,  in  some  degree,  convert  it  into  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction. 

William  the  Conqueror  died  at  Rouen,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1087. 
His  second  son,  William  Rufus,  caused  a  stately  monument  to  be  erected 
for  him  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Stephens,  at  Caen,  his  birth  place. 
The  following  epitaph,  composed  by  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
pencilled ,  upon  his  tomb  in  letters  of  gold  : — 

"  Qui  rexit  rigidos  Northmanos  atque  Britanos, 
Audacter  vicit,  fortiter  obtinuit, 
Et  Caenomanenses  virtute  coercuit  enses, 
Imperiique  sui  legibus  applicuit ; 
Rex  magnus  parva  jacet  domus  domino. 
Ter  septem  gradibus  se  volverat  atque  duobu<i 
Virginis  in  gremio  Phoebus,  et  hie  obiit." 

TRANSLATION. 

He  that  the  sturdy  Normans  ruled, 

And  over  English  reigned, 
And  stoutly  won,  and  strongly  kept 

What  he  so  had  obtained. 

And  did  the  swords  of  those  of  Caen 

By  force  bring  under  awe, 
And  make  them,  under  his  command, 
,  Live  subject  to  his  law. 
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This  great  king,  William,  lieth  here, 

Entombed  in  little  grave ; 
So  great  a  lord,  so  small  a  house 

SufRceth  him  to  have. 
When  Phoebus  in  the  virgin's  lap, 

His  circled  course  applied. 
And  twenty  three  degrees  had  passed, 

E'n  at  that  time  he  died. 

This  magnificeiit  monument,  built  under  the  superintendance  of  an 
architect  and  goldsmith,  named  Otho,  and  the  materials  of  which  con- 
sisted of  gold,  silver,  and  rich  stone,  continued  in  an  uninjured  state 
until  the  year  1562,  when,  Chastillon  having  taken  the  city  of  Caen,  it 
was  opened,  and  subjected  to  desecration  by  some  of  his  troops,  who 
being  disappointed,  with  respect  to  the  treasure  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  therein  deposited,  in  their  rage,  utterly  demolished  the  structure, 
and  sacrilegiously  cast  forth  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror,  portions  of 
which  were  subsequently  collected,  and  it  would  appear,  carefully  trans- 
mitted to  England.  , 

In  the  year  1642,  the  piety  of  the  monks,  to  a  certain  extent,  rectihed 
the  consequences  of  the  wanton  violence  and  rapine  described,  by  causing 
the  erection  of  a  small  altar-tomb  on  the  site  of  the  former  one  ;  it  rests 
on  a  pedestal  of  freestone,  and  is  formed  of  speckled  marble.  At  the 
head  and  foot  is  an  escutcheon,  on  which  are  respectively  represented 
three,  and  two  lions,  the  former  referring  to  England,  and  the  latter  to 
Normandy.    On  the  south  side,  the  above  recited  epitaph  is  restored. 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  conqueror's  seal  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
uninteresting.  On  one  side  was  exhibited  a  representation  of  the  king 
on  horseback,  circumscribed  with  these  words, 

"Hoc  Normanorum  Willielmum  nosce  patronum." 

"  By  this  sign,  know  William  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Normans. 

On  the  reverse,  he  was  pourtrayed  in  his  regal  robes,  and  seated  on  a 
throne,  wearing  his  crown  ;  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  and  in  his  left,  a 
mound,  ornamented  with  a  cross.  The  whole  surrounded  with  the 
in  scription, 

"  Hoc  Anglis  regem  signo  fatearis  eundem." 
"  By  this  sign,  confess  the  same  to  be  kmg  over  the  English." 

According  to  ancient  chronicles,  his  favourite  daughter,  the  Princess 
Gundred,  was  alike  distinguished  by  personal  charms  and  mental  endow- 
ments. Her  husband,  the  celebrated  William  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  arrived  in  England  with  her  father,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  and  of  the  same  lineage  as  William  de  Courci,  baron  of 
Stoke  Courci,  and  lord  of  Harewood,  by  descent  from  Alice  de  Romelli, 
mother  of  the  "  boy  of  Egremond."  William  de  Warren  was  buried  in 
the  chapter-house  of  Lewes,  in  the  year  1089.  He  himself  had  founded 
that  monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pancrace.  Revolutionary 
violence,  rather  than  the  ravages  of  time,  has  long  since  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  his  monument,  but  the  epitaph  which  had  been  engraven  thereon, 
and  which  was  found  by  Dugdale  in  the  Abbey-Register,  is  as  follows 

"  Hie  Gulielme  comes,  locus  est  laudis  tibi  femes, 
Hujus  fundator  et  largus  sedis  amator.  i 
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Iste  tuum  fimus  decorat,  placuit  quia  munus 
Pauperibus  Christi  quod  prompta  mente  dedisti. 
lUe  tuos  cineres  servat  Pancratius  haeres, 
Sanctorum  castris  qui  te  sociabit  in  astris  : 
Optime  Pancrati,  fer  opem  te  glorificanti, 
Daque  poli  sedem,  talem  tibi  qui  dedit  aedem." 

The  tomb-stone  of  his  wife,  the  Princess  Gundred,  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1774,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  William  Burrell,  Esq.,  who  found  it  fixed  over  the  grave  of  Edward 
Shirley,  Esq.,  of  Isfield,  whose  father  was  Cofferer  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Some  member  of  this  family  probably  removed  it  soon  after  the  dissolu- 
tion into  Isfield  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewes.  Immediately  after, 
Mr.  Burrell  had  ascertained  the  character  of  the  stone,  it  was  removed  at 
his  expense  to  Southover  church,  by  Lewes,  as  being  nearest  to  the  ori- 
ginal spot,  which  it  was  to  have  a  second  time  covered,  in  case  it  should 
have  been  determined  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  This  interesting 
relic  is  formed  of  black  marble,  and  is  five  feet  and  five  inches  long 
to  the  break,  two  feet  broad  at  the  head,  and  twenty-two  inches  at  the 
foot.    It  is  now  enclosed  within  a  pew,  having  this  inscription  over  it : — 

WITHIN  THIS  PEW  STANDS  THE  TOMB  STONE 
OF  GUNDRED,  DAUGHTER  OE  WILLIAM  THE 
CONQUEROR,    AND    WIFE    OF    WILLIAM    THE  FIRST 
EARL  DE  WARREN,  WHICH  HAVING  BEEN 
DEPOSITED 

OVER  HER  REMAINS  IN  THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE 
OF  LEWES   PRIORY,  AND  LATELY  DISCOVERED 
IN  ISFIELD  CHURCH,  WAS  REMOVED 
TO   THIS   PLACE  AT   THE  EXPENSE 
OF  W.  BURRELL,  ESQ,, 

A.  D.  1774. 

The  Countess  of  Surrey  died  in  child-bed  at  Castle-Acre,  May  27th, 
1085.  The  epitaph  inscribed  on  her  tomb-stone  is  in  Leonine  latin  and 
is  characterised  by  a  vein  of  sentiment  not  usually  met  with  in  sepulchral 
compositions  of  the  mediaeval  period.  The  form  of  the  letters  corresponds 
with  that  of  those  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Roger  at  Salisbury,  William 
Deincourt  at  Lincoln,  between  1087  and  1100,  and  that  of  Hilperic  at 
Cologne. 

"  Stirps,  Gundreda,  ducum,  decus  evi,  nobile  germen, 
Intulit  ecclesiis  Anglorum  balsama  morum 
Mar 

.    .    vit  miseris,  fuit  ex  pietate  Maria 

Pars  obiit  Marthe,  superest  pars  magna  Marie. 

O  Pie  Pancrati,  testis  pietatis  et  equi, 

Te  facit  heredem,  tu  clemens  suscipe  matrem. 

Sexta  kalendarum  junii  lux  obvia  carnis 

Infregit  alabastu  " 

In  the  first  line  allusion  is  made  to  her  illustrious  descent ;  in  the  se- 
cond to  her  merit,  in  having  introduced  into  England  the  Cluniac  order, 
which  was  an  improvement  of  the  Benedictines ;  to  which  circumstance 
is  applied  the  very  felicitous  phrase  "Balsama  morum."  Then  follows  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  characters  of  the  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  in 
the  Gospel,  with  the  happy  application  of  the  contrast  between  them. 
The  poet  ingeniously  represents  Martha's  attachment  to  this  world,  and 
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its  wealth,  as  having  its  foundation  in  a  benevolent  desire  to  possess  the 
means  of  ministering  to  the  wants,  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  and  forlorn.  The  remnant  of  the  third  line,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  name  of  Martha,  may  be  looked  upon  as  confirming  the  supposition 
that  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  comparison,  and  that  Gundred'sgoodness 
of  heart,  and  charitable  dispositions,  had  received  encouragement  from  the 
example  afforded  by  Martha,  whilst  in  her  devotion  she  exhibited  a  re- 
semblance of  the  piety  of  Mary,  who  sat  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  mildly 
attentive  to  his  doctrine.  The  corporal  part,  in  which  a  correspondence 
existed,  between  Martha  and  this  exemplary  princess,  suffered  extinction. 
*  Pars  obiit  Marthe.'  The  "  Pars  magna  Marie,"  which  may  be  rendered 
synonymous  with  the  latter  part  survives. 

The  address  to  St  Pancrace  is  singularly  appropriate  ;  he  was  the  pa- 
tron of  the  new  foundation,  and  of  the  old  church  which  preceded  it.  As 
the  princess  only  is  recommended  to  the  regards  of  the  saint,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  infant  survived.  The  comparison 
instituted  between  Gundred  and  the  sisters,  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  metaphor,  which  would  represent  her  devotion,  as  the  breaking  of 
the  alabaster  box  of  her  flesh  and  body  ;  in  allusion  to  the  alabaster  box 
of  precious  ointment  with  which  the  Redeemer's  feet  were  anointed,  by 
Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  immediately  antecedent  to  his  crucifixion. 
Some  short  time  since  the  author  of  this  paper  received  from  a  highly 
accomplished  young  lady,  who  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  princess  Gun- 
dred, and  a  member  of  a  distinguished  baronetical  family  long  settled  in 
Ireland,  a  beautifully  executed  representation  of  the  tomb  of  her  illus- 
trious ancestor.  The  careful  industry  and  elaborate  finish,  by  which  her 
copy  of  this  interesting  work  of  art  is  characterized,  could  not,  by  possibility 
be  surpassed  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  skill  of  the  professional  artist. 

As  the  following  sonnet  refers  to  the  circumstances  just  described,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  theory  which  it  embodies, 
and  which  was  a  favourite  doctrine  in  one  of  the  ancient  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, supposed  that  a  parent  possessed  of  rare  intellectual  and  personal 
qualities,  might  await  the  lapse  of  ages,  before  a  descendant  would  arise, 
exhibiting  the  mental  gifts  and  physical  lineaments,  of  the  remotely  distant 
predecessor,  and  that  from  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  such  descendant, 
a  tutelary  superintendence  became  the  distinctive  characteristic,  which 
marked  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  parent  and  the  ages-distant 


In  ancient  times  a  theory  obtained, 

Yet  not,  perhaps,  extravagant  or  wild,  [ 
Which  taught  a  mystic  sympathy,  enchained 

The  parent  and  the  ages-distant  child ; 
That  parent's  impress  being — in  whom  reigned 

A  life  reflexive,  with  the  radiance  mild 
Of  distant  virtue  bathed  ;  in  beauty  veined 

Like  sun-streaked  mountain-crests  in  ether  piled, 
Where  swells  a  fairy-land, — a  western  isle. 

Her  daughter's  hand,  hath  Gundred's  tomb  portray' d, 
Who  from  the  stars,  'mongst  which  her  throne  is  made 

Observeth,  with  a  spirit-mother's  smile, 
Artistic  power,  and  mental  gifts  displayed, 


child. 
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THE  STATION  AND  PRKCEDENCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY;  AND  WHO  BELONGS  TO  EACH 
OF  THEM. 

( Continued.) 
II. — Nobility. 

"Nobility  is  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  polished  society.  Omnes  boni  nobilitati  semper  favemus,  was 
the  saying  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  It  is  indeed  one  sign  of  a  liberal 
and  benevolent  mind,  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of  partial  propensity. 
He  feels  no  ennobling  principle  in  his  own  heart,  who  wishes  to  level  all 
the  artificial  institutions  which  have  been  adapted  for  giving  a  body  to 
opinion,  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem.  It  is  a  sour,  malignant, 
envious  disposition,  without  taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  re- 
presentation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what 
had  long  flourished  in  splendour  and  in  honour.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
anything  destroyed,  any  void  produced  in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face 
of  the  land."  Honored,  thrice  honored  be  the  memory  of  the  great 
man,  who  amid  the  universal  terror,  inspired  by  levellers  and  jacobins, 
dared  to  rouse  England  to  a  sense  of  her  own  stability,  worth,  and 
dignity,  with  such  words  as  these.  The  eloquence  of  Edmund  Burke, 
so  earnest  and  so  majestic,  is  yet  so  full  of  simplicity,  reason,  and  truth, 
that  it  goes  directly  home  to  the  head  and  heart  of  all  who  hear  it.  It 
is  a  pity,  considering  the  many  irrational  maxims  now  abroad,  that  what 
Edmund  Burke  has  said  and  written,  is  not  again,  as  when  he  lived,  like 
household  language  in  the  ears  and  mouths  of  the  people — a  powerful 
antidote  to  the  foul  doctrines  which  unhappily  are  once  more  coming  to 
us  from  France.  But  to  return  to  our  subject, — the  nobility  of  these 
realms — -an  order  of  the  highest  merit  and  the  fairest  fame.  England  has 
indeed  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  nobility,  which  during  the  long 
course  of  her  momentous  history,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  every  event 
which  has  secured  her  happiness,  enhanced  her  glory,  or  extended  her 
freedom.  Magna  Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Crecy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  the  Armada,  Blenheim,  and  Waterloo,  bring 
back  a  thousand  recollections  of  the  noblemen  of  England.  That  they 
may  continue  as  they  have  been,  and  as  they  are,  adding,  while  time 
shall  last,  to  such  remembrances  as  these,  is  a  prayer  which  every  pa- 
triotic man  amongst  us  ought  fervently  to  breathe.  Old  England  has 
indeed  too  long  profited  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  her  nobles,  to 
be  able  to  do  much  without  them.  They  are  part  of  that  stuff  which 
forms  the  brain  and  heart  of  her  constitution,  and  gives  to  it  such 
a  ruddy  glow  of  health.  The  destruction  of  the  order  of  nobility  might 
stop  the  life  blood  of  the  realm,  and  make  its  sanity  and  strength  pass  away 
for  ever.    Pluck  this  rose  of  nobility,  and  where,  alas  !  would  be  the 
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Promethean  heat  that  could  relume  the  light  of  the  state,  or  give  it  vital 
growth  again. 

The  order  of  nobility  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  coming  after  that 
of  royalty,  consists  at  present  solely  of  five  degrees,  those  of  Duke, 
Marquess,  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron.  The  royal  family  excepted,  those 
who  bear  these  titles,  are  the  only  nobles.  Whatever  may  be  the  rank 
or  titles  given  by  precedence  or  by  courtesy  to  others,  they  are  not  no- 
blemen in  reality,  but  merely  commoners. 

The  word  peerage  is  now  generally  applied  to  this  collected  body  of 
nobility,  who  form  a  distinct  portion  of  the  legislature,  comprising,  as 
we  say,  five  gradations  of  rank ;  descending  from  the  elevated  honours 
of  DUKE,  through  the  intervening  degrees  of  marquess,  earl,  and  viscount, 
to  the  old  feudal  dignity  of  baron  ;  these,  (with  the  Bishops,  or  Lords 
Spiritual,  of  whom  more  presently)  in  their  corporate  capacity,  form  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm — that  immediately  between  the  crown  and  the 
people  ;  and,  though  a  privileged  order  personally,  their  immunities  are 
very  unimportant,  and  minister  more  to  the  pomp  than  the  power  of  the 
possessor.  In  no  one  instance  can  the  proudest  peer  transgress,  with 
impunity,  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  nor  the  haughtiest  lord  invade  the  rights 
of  the  humblest  commoner.  Thus,  then,  they  exist  but  as  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  which  unites  the  community  at  large.  A  link,  more  polished 
perhaps  than  the  others  ;  hardly  more  powerful.  In  the  above  titles, 
almost  solely,  does  the  English  nobility  bear  resemblance  to  that  of  other 
countries.  "  Placed,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  "  as  a 
sort  of  breakwater  between  the  people  and  the  throne,  in  a  state  of  double 
responsibility — to  liberty  on  one  side,  and  authority  on  the  other, — the 
aristocracy  of  England  holds  a  station  which  is  dignified  by  its  own  great 
duties,  and  of  which  the  titles  transmitted  by  their  ancestors  form  the 
least  important  ornament ;  unlike  the  nobility  of  other  countries,  where 
the  rank  and  privileges  of  the  father  are  multiplied  through  the  offspring, 
and  equally  elevate  them  above  the  level  of  the  community.  The  highest 
English  nobleman  must  consent  to  be  the  father  but  of  commoners.  Thus 
connected  with  the  class  below  him,  by  private  as  well  as  public  sym- 
pathies, he  gives  his  children  to  the  people,  as  hostages  for  the  sincerity 
of  his  zeal  in  their  cause  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  in  return 
for  those  pledges  of  the  aristocracy,  send  a  portion  of  their  own  elements 
aloft  into  the  higher  region,  to  mingle  with  its  glories,  and  assert  their 
claim  to  a  share  in  its  power.  By  this  mutual  transfusion,  an  equilibrium 
is  preserved,  like  that  which  similar  processes  maintain  in  the  natural 
world  ;  and  while  a  healthy  popular  feeling  circulates  through  the  aris- 
tocracy, a  sense  of  their  own  station  in  the  scale,  elevates  the  people." 

We  may  now  take  the  five  degrees  of  nobility  seriatim  : — 

Duke. — The  most  elevated  dignity  in  the  English  peerage,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  dux,  a  leader  or  captain  of  an  army.  After  the 
Conquest,  this  title  laid  dormant  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who 
created  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  1377,  (then  Earl  of  Chester) 
Duke  of  Cornwall ;  and,  subsequently.  Prince  of  Wales,  when  the  duke- 
dom merged  in  the  principality,  and  has  ever  since  been  vested  in  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  who,  at  his  birth,  becomes  Duke  of  Cornwalk 
The  second  dukedom  was  conferred  on  the  6th  of  March,  1351,  upon 
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Henry  Plantagenet,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  under  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Lancaster,  which  dignity  expired  at  his  grace's  demise  in 
13()0,  without  male  issue  ;  but  was  reconferred  in  1352,  upon  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  had  espoused  the  duke's  second  daughter,  eventually  sole 
heiress,  the  Lady  Blanch  Plantagenet.  After  him,  others  were  made 
with  great  solemnity,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their  titles  descended  to 
their  posterity.  However,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1572j 
the  order  became  extinct;  but  was  revived  about  fifty  years  after- 
wards, by  her  successor,  in  the  person  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

A  duke  is  created  by  patent. 

The  robes  worn  by  a  duke,  at  a  coronation,  consist  of  a  mantle  and 
surcoat  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffeta,  the  mantle  doubled 
from  the  neck  to  the  elbow  with  ermine,  having  four  rows  of  spots  on 
each  shoulder.  His  parliamentary  robes  are  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  lied 
with  white  taffeta,  doubled  with  four  guards  of  ermine  at  equal  distances, 
with  gold  lace  surmounting  each  guard,  and  tied  up  to  the  left  shoulder 
with  a  ribbon  ;  his  cap  is  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  having  a 
gold  tassel  on  each  top  ;  and  his  coronet,  which  is  of  gold,  is  set  with 
eight  strawberry  leaves  also  of  gold. 

A  duke  may  have  in  all  places  out  of  the  Queen's  or  prince's  presence, 
a  cloth  of  estate  hanging  down  within  half  a  yard  of  the  ground  ;  and  so 
may  his  duchess,  who  may  have  her  train  borne  up  by  a  baroness. 

A  duke  is  styled  His  Grace,  and  The  Most  Noble  ;  and  he  is  officially 
addressed  by  the  crown,  "  Our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
Cousin  ;"  with  the  addition  of,  ""and  Councillor,"  if  he  be  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.  Their  eldest  sons  are,  by  the  courtesy  of  England, 
styled  Marquesses,  though  they  are  usually  distinguished  by  their  father's 
second  title,  whether  it  be  marquess  or  earl  ;  and  the  younger  sons,  lords, 
with  the  addition  of  their  Christian  names  ;  as,  Lord  Thomas,  Lord 
James,  &c.  ;  and  they  take  place  of  viscounts,  though  not  so  privileged 
by  law ;  and  all  dukes'  daughters  are  styled  ladies. 

Maequess. — A  marquess,  by  the  Saxons  called  markenreve,  and  signi- 
fied a  governor,  or  ruler  of  marches,  was  formerly  an  ofiScer  appointed  to 
guard  the  frontiers  or  limits  of  the  kingdom.  In  England,  the  title  was 
first  conferred  by  Richard  II.  in  1386,  upon  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  was  created  Marquess  of  Dublin ;  and  in  the  next  year, 
Duke  of  Ireland.  His  grace  was,  however,  attainted  and  banished  in 
1388,  when  his  honours  became  forfeited.  The  second  creation  of  the 
same  dignity  occurred  in  the  same  reign,  when  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset  (the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt)  was  created,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1 397,  Marquess  of  Dorset.  From  that  period  this  dignity 
appears  to  have  remained  dormant,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  ;  but 
thenceforward  it  became  a  regular  and  common  grade  of  nobility.  A 
marquess  is  created  by  patent,  and  the  descent  regulated  accordingly. 

The  robes  of  a  marquess,  at  a  coronation,  are  of  crimson  velvet,  lined 
with  white  taffeta,  having  four  guards  of  ermine  on  the  ri^ht  side,  and 
three  on  the  left,  placed  at  equal  distances,  each  guard  surmounted  with 
gold  lace  ;  the  robe  is  tied  up  to  the  left  shoulder  by  a  white  ribbon  ;  the 
coronet  has  on  the  edge  four  strawberry  leaves  and  four  balls  set  on 
points.    He  is  styled  Most  Honourable,  and  is  officially  addressed  by 
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the  crown,  "  Our  right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  Cousin."  His  eldest 
son,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  is  called  earl  or  lord  of  a  place  ;  and 
takes  place  below  all  earls  who  are  peers  of  the  realm;  but  the  younger 
sons  only  lord  by  their  Christian  names  :  as,  Lord  John,  &c.  His  wife 
is  below  all  countesses  and  above  marquesses'  daughters  ;  and  his  eldest 
daughter  ranks  as  a  countess,  but  takes  place  beneath  all  countesses.  The 
other  daughters  are  styled  ladies. 

Earl. — This  title  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  now  in  use,  and  the  only 
one,  which,  existing  among  the  Saxons,  has  remained  to  the  present  time. 
With  them,  the  title  was  annexed  to  a  particular  tract  of  land  ;  and  earl- 
doms of  counties  were  not  only  dignities  of  honour,  but  offices  of  justice, 
having  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  county  whereof  they  were  earls  ; 
and,  for  assistance,  had  the  deputy  called  vicecomes.  It  is  now  a  mere 
title  of  distinction,  and  the  government  has  devolved  upon  the  sheriff. 
"With  these  duties  expired  also  the  necessity  of  confining  the  number  of 
earls  to  that  of  counties  :  as  a  reference  to  the  peerage  will  shew,  that 
towns,  villages,  and  even  private  residences  furnish  titles  of  many  of  our 
present  earls. 

The  first  hereditary  earldom,  which  was  conferred  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  that  of  Chester,  to  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  in  1070,  to 
hold,  as  he  held  the  crown  (by  the  sword),  to  enable  him  to  keep  the 
Welch  in  awe. 

An  earl  is  created  by  patent. 

The  coronation  robes  of  an  earl  are  similar  to  those  of  a  duke  and 
marquess,  wdth  the  exception,  that  there  are  but  three  guards  of  ermine 
and  gold  lace :  and  his  coronation  mantle  is  the  same  as  theirs,  with  only 
this  difference,  it  has  but  three  spots  upon  each  shoulder.  The  earl's 
golden  coronet  has  on  the  edge  eight  spires,  between  each  spire  a  straws- 
berry  leaf,  and  on  each  spire  a  ball. 

An  earl,  when  not  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  is  entitled  to  a  cloth 
of  estate,  fringed,  but  without  pendents  ;  and  his  countess  may  have  her 
train  borne  up  by  an  esquire's  wife. 

An  earl  has  the  title  of  lordship,  and  being  written  to,  is  styled  Right 
Honourable  ;  and  is  officially  addressed  by  the  crown,  "  Our  right  trusty 
and  well  beloved  cousin  ;"  an  appellation  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  who,  being  either  by  his  wife,  mother,  or  sisters,  actually  re- 
lated or  allied  to  every  earl  in  the  kingdom,  artfully  acknowledged  that 
connexion  in  all  his  letters  and  other  public  acts  ;  whence  the  usage  has 
descended  to  his  successors. 

The  title  of  an  earl's  wife  is  countess ;  and  his  eldest  son,  by  the 
courtesy  of  England,  is  born  a  viscount,  and  is  called  lord  of  some  place  ; 
but  his  younger  sons  have  no  title  of  peerage  :  all  his  daughters  are  ladies. 

Viscount. — This  title  formerly  applied  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  and 
was  not  used  as  a  designation  of  nobility  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ; 
when  this  monarch  created  John  Baron  Beaumont,  K.G.  by  letters  patent, 
dated  12th  Feb.  1440,  Viscount  Beaumont;  a  dignity  which  expired 
with  his  lordship's  son  and  successor,  in  1507.  A  viscountcy  is  always 
created  by  patent,  and  descends  according  to  the  specified  limitation. 
The  honour  was  originally  conferred  as  an  advancement  to  barons,  but 
afterwards  with  the  barony  ;  and,  in  modern  times,  it  has  been  conferred 
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without  a  barony  ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Viscount  Leinster,  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  Viscount  Goderich,  &c.  ' 

A  viscount,  at  his  creation,  has  a  hood,  surcoat,  mantle,  verge,  cap, 
and  coronet ;  and  his  mantle  has  two  guards  and  a  half,  each  having  a 
plain  white  fur  only,  called  miniver.  His  coronation  mantle  has  three 
rows  of  spots  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  two  on  the  left.  His  coronet 
of  gold  has  twelve  balls  on  the  edge. 

A  viscount  has  the  title  of  lordship  ;  when  written  to,  he  is  styled 
Right  Honoutable  ;  and  is  officially  addressed  by  the  crown,  "  Our  right 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Cousin."  His  lady  is  a  viscountess,  and  may 
have  her  train  borne  by  a  woman  in  the  presence  of  a  countess,  but  out  of 
it  by  a  man.  ^  The  eldest  son  has  no  title  of  peerage,  nor  are  his  daughters 
ladies  ;  but  his  eldest  son  takes  precedence  of  all  other  gentry,  and  above 
the  younger  sons  of  earls,  and  eldest  of  barons. 

Barons. — Baron  is  the  most  general  and  universal  title  of  nobility. 
Its  etymology  is  very  uncertain. 

This  title,  in  ancient  records,  was  applied  to  all  the  nobility ;  because, 
regularly,  all  noblemen  were  barons,  or  had  a  barony  annexed,  though 
they  had  also  higher  dignities.  But  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that 
when  an  ancient  baron  has  been  raised  to  a  new  degree  of  peerage,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  the  two  titles  have  descended  differently  ; 
one,  perhaps,  to  the  male  descendants ;  the  other,  to  the  heirs  general ; 
whereby  the  earldom  or  other  superior  title  has  subsisted  without  a 
barony  ;  and  there  are  also  modern  instances  where  they  have  been 
created  without  annexing  a  barony.  So  that  now  the  rule  does  not  hold 
universally  that  all  peers  are  barons.    Barons  are 

Barons  by  tenure,  a  dignity  attached  to  the  possession  of  certain  lands, 
held,  according  to  the  feudal  sytem,  directly  under  the  crown,  and  con- 
ditionally upon  the  performance  of  some  honorary  services  to  the  king  ; 
such  as  attending  him  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  furnishing  him 
with  a  stipulated  quota  of  knights  or  men  at  arms.  Barons  by  tenure, 
have,  however,  long  ceased  to  exist ;  and  more  than  a  century  and  half 
ao^o  (a.  d.  1669),  in  the  case  of  the  Fitz waiter  peerage,  when  Benjamin 
Mildmay  was  restored  to  that  barony,  in  opposition  to  Robert  Cheeke, 
the  lord  of  the  soil,  whence  the  dignity  was  alleged  to  have  sprung,  the 
House  of  Lords  declared,  "  That  baronies  by  tenure  having  been  dis- 
continued for  many  ages,  were  not  then  in  being,  and  so  not  fit  to  be 
revived,  or  to  admit  any  pretence  of  right  of  succession."  And  in 
1805,  in  the  case  of  the  barony  de  Ross,  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
as  feudal  lord,  from  the  possession  of  Belvoir  Castle,  said  to  have  been 
the  fountain  of  the  dignity,  the  House  resolved,  "  That  his  grace  was 
not  entitled  to  the  barony."  And  it  was  subsequently  confirmed  to  the 
heiress-at-law,  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald. 

There  is,  however,  one  earldom  extant,  that  of  Arundel,  which  the 
ducal  house  of  Norfolk  enjoys  by  the  feudal  tenure  of  Arundel  Castle  ; 
but  this,  like  other  exceptions,  only  establishes  the  rule,  as  the  honour 
endures  solely  by  special  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  third  year  of 
King  Charles  I.    To  barons  by  tenure  succeeded. 

Barons  by  writ,  or  persons  elevated  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  by  being 
summoned  to  attend  the  king  in  council,  or  parliament;  which  writs 
were  of  that  description  called  brevia  clausa  from  being  closed  with  yellow 
M^ax,  and  impressed  with  the  great  seal  of  England. 
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To  establish  a  hereditary  barony  by  writ,  it  was  requisite,  Sir  William 
Blackstone  was  of  opinion,  that  two  writs  of  summons  should  be  issued, 
and  a  sitting  in  two  parliaments  have  taken  place  ;  but  this  great  law 
luminary  seems,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have  been  under  misapprehension  ; 
for  in  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Clifton,  there  were  but  one  writ  and  one 
I  sitting,  and  that  barony  was  allowed.  Baronies  by  writ  are  heritable  by 
i  heirs  male  or  female  ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  baron  without 
the  former,  and  with  more  than  one  heiress,  the  barony  then  devolving 
I  conjointly  upon  the  heiresses,  it  falls  into  abeyance  amongst  them,  and 
I  so  continues,  until  only  one  of  the  daughters,  or  the  sole  heir  of  one  of 
the  daughters,  survives.  The  crown  can,  however,  at  any  time,  spe- 
cially interfere,  and  terminate  the  abeyance  in  favour  of  any  of  the  co- 
heirs ;  but  it  cannot  alienate  the  barony  from  the  representatives  of  the 
first  baron.  It  is  imperative  that  it  be  conferred  upon  one  of  these.  The 
mode  of  terminating  an  abeyance  in  favour  of  a  commoner,  is  by  sum- 
moning the  individual  by  the  title  of  the  barony  which  had  been  in  abey- 
ance. The  course  observed  towards  a  peer  of  a  higher  dignity,  is  the 
issue  of  letters  patent  by  the  crown,  in  confirmation  of  the  barony  ;  and  a 
similar  course,  that  of  patent,  is  adopted  towards  heiresses. 

The  mode  of  creating  peers  by  writ  of  summons,  has  been,  however,  a 
long  time  discontinued ;  and  the  only  writs  now  issued,  are  those  to  the 
I  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls,  in  their  fathers'  baronies. 

Barons  hy  Patent.^The  first  instance  of  these  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  when  John  Beaucliamp,  of  Holt,  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Beauchamp,  of  Kidderminster,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
the  10th  of  October,  1387.  Lord  Beauchamp,  however,  never  took  his 
I  seat  in  parliament,  as  he  died  in  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
I  son,  with  whom  the  dignity  expired  in  1420.  In  old  time  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  invest  with  robes  the  newly  created  baron  in  open  parliament, 
'and  so  lately  as  the  era  of  James  I.,  that  monarch  in  person,  solemnly 
jinducted  the  barons  created  by  patent  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  by 
enrobing  each  peer  in  scarlet,  with  a  hood  furred  with  miniver  ;  but  in 
the  same  year  it  was  determined  to  discontinue  those  ceremonies  in 
future,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  having  declared  that  the  delivery 
of  the  letters  patent  constituted  a  sufficient  creation  ;  and  in  patents  of 
more  modern  times,  the  ceremony  of  public  investiture  is  expressly  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  coronation  robes  of  a  baron  are  the  same  as  an  earl's,  except  that 
he  has  only  two  rows  of  spots  on  each  shoulder.  In  like  manner,  his 
parliamentary  robes  have  but  two  guards  of  white  fur,  with  as  many  rows 
of  gold  lace ;  in  other  respects,  they  are  the  same  with  those  of  other  peers. 

The  coronet  is  a  gold  circle,  on  which  are  six  pearls  ;  it  was  assigned 
to  barons  by  Charles  II.,  after  the  Restoration.  Previous  to  this  time, 
the  barons  wore  scarlet  caps,  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  on  the  top  a 
tassel  of  gold.  The  globes  round  the  coronet,  though  called  pearls,  are 
always  made  of  silver  ;  his  cap  is  the  same  as  a  viscount's.  His  style 
is  Right  Honourable ;  and  when  addressed  officially  by  the  crown, 
"  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved. 

Peivileges  of  the  Peerage. — Peers  are  free  from  all  arrests  for 
debt,  and  cannot  be  outlawed  in  any  civil  action  ;  nor  can  any  attachment 
lie  against  their  persons^ 
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They  are  exempt  from  attending  courts-leet,  or  sheriff's  turns ;  or,  11 
case  of  riot,  the  posse  comitatus. 

When  arraigned  for  any  treason,  felony,  or  misprision  of  either,  it  mus 
be  before  their  peers,  who  return  a  verdict,  not  upon  oath,  but  upon  honour 

Peers  are  tried  in  courts,  erected  especially  for  the  purpose,  in  thr 
centre  of  Westminster  Hall,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  ;  which  courti  ' 
are  pulled  down  as  soon  as  the  investigation  terminates. 

It  is  said,  that  this  does  not  extend  to  bishops  :  who,  though  they  arc  i 
lords  of  parliament,  and  sit  there  by  virtue  of  their  baronies  which  thej' 
hold  jure  ecclesice,  yet  are  not  ennobled  in  blood,  and  consequently  no  l 
peers  with  the  nobility.  As  to  peeresses,  there  was  no  precedent  for  theii ' 
trial  when  accused  of  treason  01  felony,  till  after  Eleanor,  Duchess  o:  I 
Gloucester,  wife  to  the  Lord  Protector,  was  accused  of  treason  and  founc ; 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  through  the  intrigues  o: 
cardinal  Beaufort.  This  very  extraordinary  trial  gave  occasion  to  a  specia^  i 
statute,  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.,  which  declares  the  law  to  be,  that  peeresses,  either 
in  their  own  right  or  by  marriage,  shall  be  tried  before  the  same  judicature  af 
other  peers  of  the  realm.  If  a  woman,  noble  in  her  own  right,  marries  s: 
commoner,  she  still  remains  noble,  and  shall  be  tried  by  her  peers  :  but  i:i 
she  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  second  marriage  with  a  coir- 
moner,  she  loses  her  dignity  ;  for  as  by  marriage  it  is  gained,  by  marriag€i 
it  is  also  lost«  Yet  if  a  duchess  dowager  marries  a  baron,  she  continues! 
a  duchess  still ;  for  all  the  nobility  are  pares,  and  therefore  it  is  no  de- 
gradation. A  peeress  (either  in  her  own  right  or  by  marriage),  cannot 
be  arrested  in  civil  cases.  A  peer  sitting  in  judgment,  gives  not  his; 
verdict  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary  juryman,  but  upon  his  honour  ;  hei 
answers  also  to  bills  in  chancery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  upon  his 
oath  ;  but  when  he  is  examined  as  a  witness  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases,  he  must  be  sworn.  The  honour  of  peers  is,  however,  so  highly; 
tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much  more  penal  to  spread  false  reports; 
of  them  and  certain  other  great  officers  of  the  realm,  than  of  other  men : 
scandal  against  them  being  called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  scandalumi 
maffnatum,  and  subjected  to  peculiar  punishments  by  divers  ancient! 
statutes. 

A  peer  cannot  lose  his  nobility,  but  by  death  or  attainder ;  though! 
there  was  an  instance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  of  the  degrada-i 
tion  of  George  Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  act  of  Parliament,  oni 
account  of  his  poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  support  his; 
dignity.  But  this  is  a  singular  instance  :  which  serves  at  the  same  time, 
by  having  happened,  to  shew  the  power  of  parliament ;  and,  by  having! 
happened  but  once,  to  shew  how  tender  the  parliament  has  been,  in  ex- 
erting so  high  a  power.  It  has  been  said  indeed,  that  if  a  baron  wastes; 
his  estate,  so  that  he  is  not  able  to  support  the  degree,  the  Queen  mayi 
degrade  him  :  but  it  is  expressly  held  by  later  authorities,  that  a  peeri 
cannot  be  degraded  but  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  Lords  Spiritual. 

The  lords  spiritual,  though  of  high  rank  and  precedence,  and  thoughf 
many  of  them  lords  of  parliament,  are  not  strictly  of  the  order  of  nobility. 
Their  blood  is  not  ennobled,  and  even  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  are^ 
not  peers  or  pares  with  the  lords  temporal.    It  is  a  matter  of  doubt, 
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whether  a  prelate  of  the  church  is,  though  a  member  of  the  Upper 
House,  to  be  judged  by  the  Peers,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  others  ;  at 
any  rate,  they  do  not  act  with  the  lords  temporal  at  those  trials.  The 
lords  spiritual  convey  no  rank  or  title  to  their  wives  or  children  ;  the 
wife  of  any  one  of  them,  unless  she  or  her  husband  be  otherwise  ennobled, 
bears  only  the  designation  of  Mistress  or  Mrs.  The  lords  spiritual  are 
either  archbishops  or  bishops. 

Aechbishops. — The  two  archbishops  are  called  Most  Reverend,  and 
have  the  title  of  grace,  and  take  precedence  of  all  dukes  that  are  not  of 
blood  royal;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  of  all  except  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  former  is  styled  Primate  of  all  England;  the  latter. 
Primate  of  England,  and  is  subject  to  Canterbury  only.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  the  Q,ueen ; 
he  has  prelates  for  his  officers :  the  Bishop  of  London  is  his 
provincial  dean ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  chancellor ;  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  vice-chancellor  ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  his 
precenter;  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his  chaplain.  He  has  the 
power  of  dispensation,  in  any  case  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ;  and 
on  this  right,  is  founded  his  power  of  granting  special  licenses  to  marry 
at  any  time  or  place  ;  to  hold  two  livings,  and  the  like  ;  and  also  his 
power  of  conferring  any  degrees  in  prejudice  of  the  universities.  He 
styles  himself,  "By  Divine  Providence."  The  Archbishop  of  York 
has  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  queen  consort,  and  to  be  her  per- 
petual chaplain.  He  and  his  bishops  adopt  the  term,  "By  Divine  Permis- 
sion." 

Bishops. — The  functions  of  a  bishop  may  be  considered  as  twofold ; 
what  belongs  to  his  order,  and  what  to  his  jurisdiction.  To  the  episcopal 
order,  belong  the  ceremonies  of  dedication,  confirmation,  and  ordination : 
to  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  by  the  statute  law,  belong  the  licensing  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  schoolmasters  ;  the  uniting  of  small  parishes 
(although  this  last  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  Norwich)  ;  assisting  the 
civil  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  statutes  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  &c.  Bishops  take  precedence  of  all  other  barons  :  among  them- 
selves, by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester, 
take  precedence  of  the  rest,  who  rank  according  to  seniority  of  consecra- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  London  precedes,  as  being  bishop  of  the  capital 
city  of  England,  and  provincial  dean  of  Canterbury  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  count  palatine,  and  Earl  of  Sedberg  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  prelate  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  All  bishops  are  called 
Right  Reverend,  and  have  the  title  of  Lordship  given  them ;  and,  being 
the  fathers  and  guardians  of  the  church,  are  styled  Fathers  in  God. 

A  bishop's  robe,  in  parliament,  is  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  having  a  long 
train,  and  is  doubled  on  the  shoulders  with  miniver,  edged  with  white 
ermine,  as  is  the  bosom  ;  and  when  he  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  sovereign  is  there,  his  train  is  supported  by  four  chaplains,  to  the 
door  of  that  house  ;  but  then,  by  a  red  ribbon  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
train,  and  tied  in  a  loop,  he  supports  it  himself,  the  loop  being  put  over 
his  right  wrist ;  having  a  four  square  cap  upon  his  head  ;  and  in  that 
form  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  queen's  right  hand.    They  are  free  from 
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arrests ;  and  their  persons  may  not  be  seized  upon  for  contempt,  but 
their  temporalities  only. 

Archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland  enjoy  similar  rank  and  privileges 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
England;  and  since  the  union  in  1801,  are  represented  in  the  house  of 
peers  by  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops,  elected  every  session  of  par- 
liament ;  and  not  as  the  twenty-eight  representative  temporal  peers,  who 
are  nominated  for  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  I  SAW  IN  LONDON. 

PAITHFULLT    SET  DOWN    AND  RECORDED  IN    LETTERS    TO  MRS.    DOROTHY  SINGLE 
OF  YORK,  BY  ME,  HER  LOVING  NEPHEW,  MR  RICHARD  OLIVER. 

I  undertook,  my  dear  aunt,  upon  leaving  our  good  city  of  York  to  give 
you  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  I  should  see  and  hear  in  this 
vast  metropolis.  It  was  a  rash  promise,  far  beyond  the  power  of  any 
single  goose-quill  to  accomplish  ;  and  that  not  so  much  in  regard  to  the 
multitude  of  objects — though  they  are  well  nigh  innumerable — as  from  the 
different  light  in  which  the  same  thing  appears  to  us  at  different  times  and 
seasons.  It  is,  as  I  think  you  well  know,  a  favourite  doctrine  wnth  our 
modern  philosophers,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  colour 
residing  in  any  object,  that  which  we  call  so  existing  only  in  our  imagi- 
nations. Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  undeniable  that  things  to  a 
certain  extent  are  fair  or  foul,  sweet  or  bitter,  large  or  small,  according 
to  the  mood  we  happen  to  be  in  at  the  moment.  Suppose  the  day  to  be 
chill  and  cloudy,  or  that  your  letter  has  not  arrived  as  in  the  due  order  of 
events  it  should  have  done,  or  that  having  arrived  it  did  not  contain  the 
expected  remittance — any,  the  least  of  these  untoward  occurrences  is 
quite  enough  to  stir  up  the  bile,  and  lend  to  every  object  a  very  disa- 
greeable tinge  of  yellow.  But  imagine  the  contrary  of  all  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  sun  shines  out  brightly,  the  spirits  rise  as  high  in  the  animal 
barometer,  as  the  quicksilver  does  in  the  Reaumur  or  the  Fahrenheit,  and 
in  short  the  whole  man  is  in  that  blessed  frame  of  mind,  which  Tony 
Lumpkin's  friend,  the  bear-leader,  so  happily  calls  "  a  concatenation  ac- 
cordingly." At  such  times  how  everything  brightens  to  the  fancy,  and 
how  tolerant  we  become  even  where  there  is  least  ground  for  toleration. 
Bear  this  in  mind  my  dear  aunt,  and  you  have  got  the  mot  d'enigme, 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  puzzled  you  not  a  little  to  discover. 

Having  set  up  my  staff  close  to  the  Regent's  Park,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  Polytechnic  as  lying  nearest  to  my  temporary  abode  was  one  of 
the  first  places  visited.    Upon  the  announcement  of  my  intention  to  Sim, 
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who  takes  upon  himself  to  be  much  concerned  for  his  master's  morals,  the 
word  Polytechnic,  which  he  construed  into  Polly  Technic,  struck  disa- 
greeably upon  his  tympanum,  and  assuming  a  face  of  prodigious  longitude 
he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  the  lady  might  prove  respectable.  Even 
my  assurance  that  the  supposed  female  was  a  very  decent  composition  of 
brick  and  mortar  did  not  altogether  satisfy  him — "  it  might  be  so — of 
course  it  was  since  I  asserted  it,  but  still  I  was  fond  of  laughing  at  him, 
and  it  did  seem  odd — that  it  certainly  did — any  house  should  be  called 
Polly  Technic."  Knowing  by  former  experience  how  difficult,  nay  almost 
impossible  it  was  to  drive  any  notion  out  of  Sim's  head  that  had  once 
made  a  lodgment  there,  I  gave  up  the  point  and  set  out  for  Regent- 
street. 

The  Polytechnic  is  a  business-like  looking  edifice,  staid  and  sober,  as 
becomes  the  habitation  of  science,  and  guarded  by  a  stone  figure  which 
may  pass  for  a  Minerva  or  a  Britannia,  at  the  option  of  the  spectator. 
Having  passed  through  the  entrance-hall  I  found  myself  in  a  gallery  of 
ample  dimensions,  and  for  the  first  few  minutes  I  was  fairly  astounded  by 
the  sight  and  sound  of  innumerable  models  of  steam-engines,  some  large 
and  some  small,  but  most  of  them  in  motion,  creaking,  hissing,  bumping, 
and  clanging  with  a  most  determined  spirit  of  industry.  Amidst  all  this 
my  ear  on  the  sudden  caught  the  rapid  gush  of  water,  reminding  me  not 
a  little  of  Vathek's  hall  of  Eblis  ;  and  this  fancy  was  rendered  yet  more 
vivid  by  an  occasional  shriek  from  some  tiny  female  voice,  proceeding 
as  I  soon  found  out  from  the  curious  fair  ones  experimenting  upon  the 
electric  wires  with  their  delicate  fingers. 

In  a  short  time  the  steam-engines,  as  if  by  common  consent,  broke  off 
at  once  in  their  wheelings  and  whirlings,  and  a  lecturer  endeavoured  to 
make  his  auditors  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  use  of  some  of  the 
more  important  inventions  around  him.  Most  devoutly  did  they  listen 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  open  mouths  and  eyes  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  crowd  gradually  dropt  off,  for  the  best  of  the  Polytechnic  is 
that  it  contains  not  one  but  many  exhibitions,  and  the  visitor  may  be 
either  amused  or  instructed,  or  both  if  he  so  chooses  it,  according  to  his 
previous  tastes  and  habits.  The  profusion  of  objects  around  him,  the 
constant  succession  of  lectures  mixed  up  with  music,  and  painting,  and 
every  sort  of  optical  illusion,  alFord  altogether  so  miscellaneous  a  banquet 
that  every  one  is  sure  to  find  something  to  his  fancy. 

In  about  another  quarter  of  an  hour  came  a  bell  like  a  dinner  bell. 
Indeed,  by  the  haste  with  which  all  scampered  off  at  the  sound,  I  con- 
ceived some  faint  hopes  that  a  collation  might  be  awaiting  us  in  another 
part  of  these  extensive  territories.  So  I  did  as  the  rest  did,  running  and 
panting,  till  I  ascended  into  an  amphitheatre,  that  from  the  multitude  of 
strange  looking  machines  and  instruments  might  have  been  the  cell  of 
Friar  Bacon,  or  the  diabolic  studio  of  the  Wittemburg  doctor.  Another 
lecturer  now  made  his  appearance.  Dr.  Bachoffher,  and  a  very  agreeable 
magician  he  proved  to  be.  Notwithstanding  his  doctorial  title  and  his  pon- 
derous German  name  he  was  certainly  the  most  pleasant  expounder  of 
science  that  I  ever  met  with  ;  the  most  common,  or  the  most  abstruse  of 
chemical  experiments  assumed  from  his  mode  of  treating  them  a  new  and 
delightful  aspect,  and  yet  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say  exactly  in  what  the 
charm  consisted.  His  voice  is  not  remarkably  good,  but  he  has  a  great 
flow  of  words,  a  pleasantness  of  speech  which  may  be  wit,  or  humour,  or 
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neither,  but  still  is  pleasantness,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  placing  every 
thing  in  the  clearest  light.  To  sum  up  all  in  few  words  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  any  lecturer  within  my  knowledge  in  the  very  difficult  art  of  po- 
pularizing science.  And  yet  I  could  almost  wish  a  man  of  his  talents  a 
more  congenial  occupation  than  that  of  lowering  himself  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  groundlings. 

But  the  dinner  bell  as  I  must  needs  call  it  rings  again,  the  curtain 
drops  upon  the  doctor's  cauldron  with  his  three  witches,  and  down  stairs 
we  all  rush  to  see  the  diving  machine  descend  with  its  inmates  into  a  deep 
pool  at  the  end  of  the  long  hall  already  mentioned.  Some  curious  per- 
sons thought  proper  to  trust  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  this  uncouth 
monster,  and  protested  upon  emerging  again  into  the  light  that  they  had 
found  the  voyage  below  exceedingly  agreeable.  A  few  of  the  bystanders 
were  seduced  by  these  reports  into  making  the  experiment.  I  was  not 
of  the  number. 

Again  the  bell  rings,  and  Sir  Henry  Bishop  delivers  a  lecture  on  music 
which  I  pass  sub  silentio  ;  I  was  indeed  about  to  say  something,  but  even 
then  the  sun  showered  such  a  glorious  burst  of  light  through  the  win- 
dows that  I  felt  at  once  in  good  humour  with  every  thing.  As  I  have 
already  hinted  to  you  a  black  sky,  or  a  bad  digestion,  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  a  good  biting  criticism. 

The  bell  again ! — the  room  is  darkened  by  screens, and  the  dissolving  views 
appear.  Landscape  fades  after  landscape,  building  after  building,  while  a 
mystic  voice  is  heard  from  out  the  darkness,  explaining  the  various  scenes  as 
they  rise  or  pass  away,  by  which  time  the  routine  of  amusements  is  pretty 
nearly  over.  And  yet  the  subject  is  not  half  exhausted,  nor  would  it  be 
were  I  to  devote  my  whole  letter  to  the  various  objects  of  art  and  science 
collected  in  this  immense  gallery.  I  assure  you  that  upon  entering  it  I 
felt  as  much  confounded  by  the  multiplicity  and  strangeness  of  the  things 
presented  to  my  view,  as  T  often  remember  to  have  been  when  visiting  some 
foreign  city  for  the  first  time ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  scene  had  become 
familiarized  to  the  eye  that  I  was  able  to  grapple  with  individual  objects. 
The  best  way  of  enjoying  this  varied  display  is  to  provide  yourself  with 
a  catalogue,  in  which  the  nature  and  use  of  each  rnodel  are  minutely  de- 
Scribed,  and  if  any  difficulty  should  still  occur,  the  proper  attendants  are 
always  at  hand,  ready  and  able  to  explain  it  to  you. 

"  And  where  shall  I  go  next  ?  "  said  T,  upon  finding  myself  with  the 
rest  of  the  visitors,  ejected  from  the  Colosseum.  Temptation  in  abun- 
dance was  around  me  on  all  sides,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  know 
which  to  choose  first.  Before  me  was  a  shop,  the  windows  of  which 
were  absolutely  darkened  with  bills  inviting  the  passer-by  to  theatre 
and  concert-room,  to  casino  and  diorama,  to  Madame  Tussaud's  gentle- 
men in  wax,  and  Burford  and  Barnard's  mountains  on  canvass,  to  hear  Mr. 
Love  ventriloquize,  or  Mr.  Russell  sing,  or  Mr.  H.  Nichols  read  a  play 
of  Shakspeare. 

"  I  will  go  and  listen  for  an  hour  or  so  to  the  swan  of  Avon,  as  sen- 
timental young  ladies  are  pleased  to  nickname  the  least  sentimental  and 
most  intellectual  of  poets." 

This  reading,  as  the  bill  informed  me,  was  to  take  place  at  Blagrove's 
rooms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish  Square.  By  the  time  I  got  there, 
the  auditory  was  full,  though  not  crowded,  the  company  of  a  superior, 
or  at  least,  of  a  less  motley  order  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
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tliey  exhibited  a  sort  of  patient  impatience,  which  seemed  to  say  they 
were  tired  of  waiting,  but  were  quiet  on  the  score  of  their  gentihty.  At 
length  the  lecturer  shewed  himself  upon  the  platform,  a  short,  and  some- 
what  stout  young  man,  who  stood  at  his  reading-desk,  with  Shakspeare 
open  before  him,  but  more,  as  it  would  seem,  in  compliance  with  custom, 
than  for  any  need  he  had  of  it,  for  I  verily  believe  from  his  manner,  that 
he  must  have  known  the  entire  play  by  heart.  Upon  the  whole  I  was  much 
pleased,  though  not  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Nichols.    More  perhaps 
was  not  to  be  expected,  for  in  my  day  I  have  heard  readings  by  Kean, 
Kemble,  Elliston,  Terry,  and  little  Garner,  the  least  of  whom  was  unques- 
tionably  far  above  him,  unless  I  am  cheated,  as  we  too  often  are,  by  the 
pleasures  of  memory.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Nichols  has  a  full, 
clear  voice,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  energy,  and  has  evidently  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  though  not  always  in  the 
right  direction.    A  perverse  inclination  to  be  wiser  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors, and  to  shew  how  much  better  he  understands  the  poet  than  they 
did,  leads  him  often  into  the  most  whimsical  blunders.    Thus  for  in- 
stance, "the  melancholy  Jacques,"  he  who  "can  suck  melancholy  out 
of  a  song,  as  a  weazle  sucks  eggs,"  is  converted  by  Mr.  Nichols  into  a 
sort  of  laughing  hyena,  and  for  no  other  or  better  reason  that  I  can  find 
out,  than  because  every  one  else  has  played  Jacques  according  to  the 
poet's  own  description  of  him.    Like  Captain  Stedman's  Dutch  com- 
mander, he  seems  to  have  adopted  for  his  motto,  "  il  faut  etre  original;" 
but  then  originality  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  genius,  and  belongs  to 
very    few   indeed.     In  default  of  that  rare   attribute,   that  "mens 
divinior,"  Mr.  Nichols  endeavours  to  attain  the  same  end,  by  the  short 
and  easy  process  of  reversing  every  thing ;  as  if  a  painter  should  paint 
black  snow  and  crimson  leaves,  which  certainly  would  he  new  yet  would 
scarcely  be  original  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  and  many  other  defects  that  might  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Nichols  is  an 
excellentreader— perhaps  the  best  extant— and  having  been  much  followed 
in  London,  is  exactly  the  man  for  the  provincial  scientific  institutions.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  exactly  understand  how  in  the  present  dearth  of  theatrical 
talent,  he  has  not  been  put  upon  his  trial  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  theatres. 
A  good  reader  is  not,  I  admit,  of  necessity  a  great  actor,  yet  still  to  declaim 
well  is  a  strong  presumption  in  any  one's  favour,  and  forms  a  claim  that 
managers  should  attend  to  if  it  were  only  for  their  own  sake. 

"  PauUo  majora  canamus ;  "  I  crave  pardon,  my  dear  aunt,  for  this 
worn  scrap  of  Latinity,  and  must  beg  toassure  you,  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain, as  the  sound  would  seem  to  imply,  any  hint  of  camng  Faul,  the 
major,  our  dearly  beloved  cousin.  It  simply  means  that  I  wish  to 
pass  on  to  matter  of  higher  import,  namely,  the  Grand  Moving  Dio- 
rama at  Knightsbridge,  representing  the  aueen's  visit  to  Ireland  as 
well  as  some  interior  portions  of  the  country. 

It  is  saving  a  bold  word,  but  I  doubt  much  if  any  part  of  the 
world  can  ^furnish  a  succession  of  more  beautiful  and  varied  scenery 
than  the  Emerald  Island.  Many  too  of  these,  now  wild  and  now 
lovely,  views  are  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  romantic  legends 
that  are  connected  with  them.  What  an  enchanting  picture  for  instance 
is  presented  by  the  rocks  forming  the  Creek  of  Crosshaven  and  yet 
how  much  more  it  interests  the  fancy,  when  we  are  told  that  in  this  mys- 
terious nook  Sir  Francis   Drake's  little  squadron  vanished  from  the 
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sight  of  the  pursuing  Spaniards,  who,  unable  to  find  out  any  opening, 
concluded  the  English  flotilla  must  have  disappeared  by  art  diabolic. 
This  event  is  still  remembered  in  the  name  attached  to  the  pool 
where  Drake  anchored,  for  even  to  the  present  day  it  is  called  Drake's 
Pool. 

A  still  wilder  legend  attaches  to  the  Maiden's  Tower,  at  the  entrance 
of  Drogheda.  Beautifully  as  it  comes  out  under  the  setting  sun,  it  is 
even  more  striking  to  the  poetical  fancy,  when  seen  in  the  mystic  twi  - 
light  of  romance.  But  read  the  legendary  ballad,  and  then  judge  for 
yourself.  * 

The  maid  is  drest  in  her  bridle  vest, 

And  the  Knight  has  ta'en  her  hand  ; 
But  the  trumpet  sounds,  and  he  must  away 

O'er  the  sea  to  a  foreign  land. 
His  cheek  grew  pale,  and  he  trembled  then, 

But  oh  !  it  was  not  with  fear ; 
'Twas  only  the  bosom's  first  wild  throb 

At  parting  from  one  so  dear. 

"  Farewell,"  he  cried,  "and  if  it  betide, 

That  in  life  I  return  to  thee, 
A  white  flag  shall  fly  from  the  mast  on  high, 

And  the  distant  signal  be. 
But  if  I  should  fail,  as  well  may  chance, 

In  twelve  months  and  a  day, 
A  pennon  of  red,  to  the  breezes  spread, 

Shall  warn  for  my  soul  to  pray." 

His  bark  has  sail'd,  and  the  maiden  builds, 

A  tower  upon  the  height  ; 
And  there  she  watches  with  aching  heart, 

The  return  of  her  own  true  knight. 
She  watches  there  at  the  peep  of  morn, 

And  when  the  sun  is  high  ; 
She  watches  there  when  the  moon  and  stars 

Have  met  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Twelve  months  and  a  day  have  passed  away, 

And  the  Knight  is  on  the  sea  1 
And  the  distant  walls  are  a  speck  to  view, 

As  he  sings  right  merrily : 
"  Speed  on  my  bark,  to  the  maiden  speed. 

The  maiden  true  and  mild  ; 
Tide,  faster  flow,  and  ye  loud  winds  blow, 

Ye  cannot  be  too  wild. 

"  But  how  is  this  ?  on  the  cliff  I  see, 
A  castle  high  and  stern ; 

*  We  have,  however,  some  doubts  of  this  reaUy  being  an  old  ballad,  though  the 
story  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  undoubtedly  ancient.  The  writer  of  the  above 
letter  is  very  apt,  like  George  Stevens,  to  play  the  mischievous  Puck,  and  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  can  mystify  his  readers  Editor. 
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Some  rival  has  won  the  false  one's  heart, 

And  would  bar  her  knight's  return.       ^  _ 

Now  cursed  be  the  tongue  that  could  promise  taith, 
And  so  shamefully  betray, 

But,  as  I'm  a  true  and  belted  knight, 
They  live  not  another  day." 

In  his  wrath  he  forgot  his  parting  word, 

He  forgot  the  compact  made, 
How  a  blood-red  flag  should  the  signal  be 

That  he  m  the  earth  was  laid. 
He  call'd  on  his  host,  "  to  arms !  to  arms  I 

And  each  sword  m  light  flashed  out ; 
He  bade  them  unfold  his  banner  red, 

And  it  wav'd  midst  a  joyous  shout.  ^ 

The  maiden  saw,  and  in  anguish  shrieked, 

For  in  that  false  sign  she  read, 
Her  own  true  Knight  had  fallen  in  fight, 

And  slept  in  a  bloody  bed. 
One  look  she  gave  to  the  skies  above, 

A  look  of  aU  —speechless  woe  ; 
Then  dashed  herself  from  the  lofty  tower 

On  the  rugged  rocks  below. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  how  the  warrior  fierce 

Curs'd  hunself,  and  curs'd  his  fate ; 
How  he  beat  his  breast,  and  his  dark  locks  tore, 

When  he  learnt  the  truth  too  late. 
Or  how  in  a  better,  gentler,  mood, 

To  the  waves  he  gave  his  brand , 
Then  took  up  the  pilgrim's  cap  and  staff, 

And  died  in  the  Holy  Land. 

There  is  a  modern  legend  attached  to  this  same  Maiden's  Tower,  or 
I  should  rather  call  it  a  true  story,  which  with  a  little  pnlling  and 
stretching,  and  some  trifling  additions  in  the  way  of  underplot,  might 
furnish  out  a  romance  for  one  of  the  annuals.    Thus  it  runs. 

Upon  a  certain  fine  morning  in  the  spring  of  1819,  the  people  of 
the  nearest  hamlet  were  surprised  by  seeing  smoke  issue  from  an  angle 
of  the  parapet.    What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  appear- 
ance?  the  wisest  heads  were  congregated  in  debate  upon  the  subject 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  when  the  tool  ot  tne 
village,— as  he  was  held  by  common  consent,— must  needs  put  m  his 
oar,  and  suggested  that  if  they  would  ascend  the  tower  they  might  possi- 
bly  discover  how  and  whence  the  smoke  had  arisen.    For  once  the  wise 
men  consented  to  follow  the  fool,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  docility  by 
finding  in  the  upper  platform  a  middle  aged  but  care-worn  woman,  who 
had  made  a  fire  of  a  quantity  of  bent  collected  for  the  purpose.^  Out  ot 
the  same  material  she  had  formed  herself  a  bed,  besides  draggmg  up  a 
few  articles  of  household  furniture,  and  a  wheel  from  which  they  touna 
her  spinning  flax.    According  to  her  own  account  she  was  tired  ot  the 
world,  and  had  been  directed  by  a  vision  to  estabhsh  herself  on  this  lonely 
spot  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  spoke  moreover  of  sundry  reve  a- 
tions  that  had  been  made  to  her,  as  to  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with 
any  profound  reflections.    She  might  be  crazy,  she  might  be  an  impostor, 
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or  perhaps  she  was  a  little  of  both  in  about  an  equal  degree.    It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  the  Irish  reverence  the  character  of  a  devotee,  and 
under  this  kindly  impulse  set  about  constructing  a  shed-roof  over  the  plat- 
form with  a  rude  chimney,  and  procured  for  her  a  bedstead  and  table, 
and  a  few  other  indispensable  articles.    The  old  woman  was  now  com- 
pletely set  up  in  her  housekeeping,  and  so  well  contented  was  she  with  her 
aerial  abode  that  she  seldom  descended  from  it  except  on  Sundays,  when 
she  regularly  attended  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  at  Mornington. 
There  it  was  her  custom  to  offer  up  the  weekly  produce  of  her  wheel  to 
God  and  the  Holy  Virgin.  During  the  summer  her  situation  was  not  only 
agreeable  in  respect  to  actual  comfort,  but  must  have  been  highly  flattering 
to  that  love  of  distinction  which  throbs  as  much  under  the  ragged  cloak 
of  the  beggar  as  under  the  robes  of  the  Sovereign.    Visitors  flocked  to  see 
ajQd  converse  with  the  recluse,  but  it  was  to  females  only  that  she  was  ac- 
cessible, allowing  them  to  ascend  through  the  trap-door,  and,  few  of  them 
departed  without  giving  something.    Men  she  rigorously  excluded,  or  if 
any  one  bolder  than  the  rest  attempted  to  intrude,  he  was  met  by  a  wild 
expression  of  the  eye,  and  a  significant  glance  at  the  stool  which  made  him 
only  too  happy  to  escape  unharmed  without  farther  parley.   Her  insanity, 
if  she  were  actually  insane  and  not  playing  a  deceptive  part,  was  confined 
to  the  subject  of  her  voluntary  seclusion  ;  on  all  other  matters  her 
language  was  rational  and  coherent,  betraying  no  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
intellect.  In  manners  and  appearance  she  was  respectable,  in  her  dress  at 
all  times  scrupulously  neat.    She  represented  herself  as  a  native  of 
Drogheda,  which  she  had  left  when  young  ;  and  to  Drogheda  she  had  now 
returned  in  the  evening  of  life  after  many  misfortunes  and  the  loss  of  all 
her  friends,  as  the  poor  stag,  hunted  through  day,  escapes  wearily  at  night 
to  the  lair  which  in  the  morning  he  had  too  incautiously  abandoned. 

The  summer,  1819,  passed  away  ;  the  last  leaves  of  autumn  had 
fallen,  and  winter  again  descended  on  the  land  with  his  wonted  bluster 
and  his  usual  accompaniments  of  snow,  ice,  and  rain,  but  still  the  recluse's 
lamp  was  seen  glimmering  in  the  old  tower.  In  this  dreary  season  she 
was,  m  a  great  measure  supported  by  the  charity  of  Mr.  Brabazon,  of 
Mornington  House,  who  pitied  her  forlorn  state  and  provided  her  with 
the  more  essential  necessaries  of  life,  till  spring  and  summer  once  more 
returned.  But  by  this  time  her  attraction  had  ceased  ;  she  was  no  longer 
a  novelty,  having  evidently  come  into  the  world  a  hundred  years  at  least 
too  late.  Few  people  would  any  longer  take  the  trouble  of  toiling  up 
a  tremendous  spiral  staircase  merely  to  stare  at  an  old  woman,  who  must 
be  either  a  maniac  or  an  impostor,  so  that  she  at  length  became  neg- 
lected if  not  entirely  forgotten.  Winter  again  descended  from  his 
hills  ;  her  protector  Mr.  Brabazon  was  dead,  and  now  this  stylite  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  a  few  ages  earlier  would  have  been  canonized 
for  a  saint,  found  herself  obliged  to  abandon  her  elevated  post,  and  seek 
a  refuge  m  the  Mendicity  Asylum  of  Drogheda.    Peace  be  to  her  manes. 

Ihe  three  lakes  of  Killarney— -of  which  to  be  in  strict  order,  I  should 
have  spoken  before,  but  I  give  the  different  objects  as  they  come  back 
upon  my  recollection.  With  how  many  popular  ballads  and  popular  tra- 
ditions  are  they  associated.  Luckily,  or  rather  unluckily— for  who  could 
relate  them  so  agreeably  ?— they  have  been  already  given  to  the  world  by 
Mr.  Croker.  Apropos  de  Bottes.  Lover's  Irish  songs  would  seem  to 
nave  become  songs  of  the  people  even  in  the  author's  life-time.    I  was 
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told  bv  an  Irish  gentleman  that  one  day  when  the  poet  was  strolling  along 
the  borders  of  the  lake  he  heard  the  boatmen  playing  or  singing— 1  forget 
which — his  air  of  Rory  O'More.  Surely  this  is  a  greater  triumph  than 
being  called  before  the  curtain  by  a  score  of  voices  previously  drilled  to 
the  duty,  and  then  being  pelted  with  artificial  flowers  or  nose-gays  bought 
at  Covent  Garden  for  that  express  purpose.  How  I  envy  the  man ! 
more  even  than  I  envy  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  the  possession  of  Mu- 
crus  Abbey,  or  his  legitimate  descent  from  the  ancient  Herberts  ;  and  yet 
they  are  gifts  of  which  any  one  might  be  justly  proud,  though  he  wore  the 
coronet  of  a  Duke.  By  the  bye,  Ireland  can  boast  of  many  such  fine  old 
families, — cliffs  as  it  were  standing  out  from  the  sea  of  time,  and  lifting 
their  heads  proudly  above  the  billows  that  have  swept  away  all  beside 
themselves.  For  instance  in  the  castle  of  Coolavin,  upon  the  western 
coast  of  the  island,  may  still  be  found  the  male  representative  of  the  former 
princes  of  Moylung.  This  gentleman  is  even  in  the  present  day  styled 
"  prince,"  by  all  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  and  generally  spoken  of 
under  the  antique  title  of  Mac  Dermot  Roe,  or  the  Red  Mac  Dermot,  a 
name  that  at  once  flings  us  back  to  the  ages  of  romance  and  feudalism. 
In  like  manner  his  wife,  a  descendant  of  the  princes  of  Brefny,  is  in- 
variably addressed  by  them,  "  Madam,"  to  distinguish  her  from  those  of 
less  noble  lineage.  I  may  also  mention  the  ancient  family  of  Mac  Gilly- 
cuddy  of  the  Rocks,  a  branch  from  the  sept  of  the  O'Sullivans,  who  have 
given  their  names  to  the  highest  rocks,  or  mountains,  in  Ireland,  the  cele- 
brated Carran  Tuel  being  one  of  them.  If,  however,  you  should  prefer 
a  beautiful  landscape  to  old  recollections,  pause  with  me  a  few  minutes 
before  Glengariff.  Never  was  anything  more  magnificent  than  the  whole 
country  around,  and  not  less  beautiful  is  the  landlocked  bay  with  its  nu- 
merous islets  and  bold  headlands.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  a 
while  I  utterly  forgot  I  was  looking  on  painted  canvass,  and  actually 
dreamed  myself  into  the  illusion  that  all  was  real. 

Next  to  be  mentioned  is  Cave  Hill,  not  so  much  for  its  claims  to  be 
picturesque,  as  from  the  odd  likeness  which  some  people  have  discovered 
in  it  to  the  profile  of  the  late  Napoleon.  A  part  of  the  summit  they 
say,  when  viewed  horizontally,  resembles  the  profile  of  the  great  emperor. 
Perhaps  it  does — and  perhaps  it  does  not — which,  as  I  take  it,  is  the 
most  certain,  if  not  the  clearest,  mode  of  settling  the  question. 

As  it  would  swell  my  letter  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  to  enter  far- 
ther into  the  details  of  this  admirable  diorama,  I  must  now  quit  the  sub- 
ject, and  beg  of  you  to  accompany  me  to  New  Zealand — in  fancy  that  is 
— for  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  altogether  like  to  undertake  the  voyage 
in  reality. 

New  Zealand  !  Had  I  been  only  a  few  years  younger, — "  0  mihi^rc^- 
teritos  referet  si  Jupiter  annos  !  " — this  glowing  picture  of  an  actual  and 
present  paradise  would  infallibly  have  converted  me  into  an  emigrant. 
Making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  proverbial  tendency  of  all  travel- 
lers to  shoot  with  the  long  bow,  it  is  quite  plain  that  no  country  possesses 
the  climate  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  pencil  of 
the  painter  falls  short  of  the  images  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  description. 
We  can  easily  see  from  this  beautiful  panorama  that  New  Zealand  is  a 
country  of  surpassing  excellence  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  but 
Raphael  himself  could  not  convey  to  us  any  idea  of  the  brilliance,  purity, 
and  healthiness  of  the  climate.    I  had  a  friend,  who  after  having  resided 
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there  for  five  or  six  years  came  back  to  England  on  a  short  visit  to  his 
family.  In  a  few  days  the  gloom  of  our  English  climate — and  it  was  not 
a  particularly  bad  season  either — became  insupportable  to  him.  Natu- 
rally of  a  good  temper  and  sound  constitution,  he  yet  grew  sickly,  morose, 
and  discontented  with  everything,  till  one  day  I  could  not  help  asking 
him  how  it  happened  that  with  all  the  means  of  enjoyment  he  could  find 
nothing  to  please  him  in  a  capital  like  London,  where  so  many  thousands 
were  employed  in  catering  amusement  for  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
it.  "  And  how  can  I  enjoy  anything,"  was  his  answer,  "  in  this  abomi- 
nable climate  ?  I  have  seen  my  house  burnt  down,  and  lived  for  weeks 
in  expectation  of  an  attack  by  the  natives,  yet  I  never  for  a  single  moment 
lost  either  my  appetite  or  my  equanimity  ;  but  here,  if  a  dog  barks,  or 
any  one  treads  upon  my  little  toe,  I  am  out  of  humour  for  the  whole  day." 
Now  this  to  my  mind  is  more  decisive  of  the  fact  than  any  description 
however  highly  wrought.  Should  you  not  happen  to  think  with  me, 
listen  to  what  the  bishop  of  New  Zealand  says,  and  be  convinced : — • 
"  No  one  knows  what  the  climate  is  till  he  has  basked  in  the  almost  per- 
petual sunshine  of  Tasman's  Gulf,  with  a  frame  braced  and  invigorated  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  heat  by  the  wholesome  frost  or  cool  snowy  breeze 
of  the  night  before.  And  no  one  can  speak  of  the  soil  or  scenery  of  New 
Zealand  until  he  has  seen  both  the  natural  beauties  and  the  ripening 
harvests  of  Taranaki.  When  he  has  sat  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing 
to  Taranaki,  and  watched  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  noble 
mountain,  and  the  woods  at  its  base,  and  far  behind  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  thin  white  wreath  of  streamy  smoke  which  marks  the  volcano 
of  Tongariro,  and  to  the  south  the  sister  mountains  of  Ruapaho  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  then  he  may  be  qualified  to  speak  of  the  scenery  of 
this  country,  especially  if  he  has  added  to  his  sketch-book  the  great  chain 
of  the  southern  Alps,  which  I  have  lately  seen  in  all  their  wintry  gran- 
deur, stretching  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  north  to  south  for  more 
than  three  hundred  miles.  And  no  one  can  speak  of  the  healthfulness  of 
New  Zealand  till  he  has  been  ventilated  by  the  restless  breezes  of  Port 
Nicholson,  where  malaria  is  no  more  to  be  feared  than  on  the  top  of 
Chimborazo,  and  where  active  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise  are  evi- 
dently favoured  by  the  elastic  tone  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  atmos- 
phere. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  fog  can  ever  linger  over  Wellington  to 
deaden  the  intellectual  faculties  of  its  inhabitants." 

So  far  the  good  bishop  ;  and  albeit  he  is  somewhat  prone  to  grandilo- 
quence, and  will  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  of  his  favourite  paradise 
*'  till  he  has  been  ventilated  by  the  western  breezes,"  yet  in  the  main  he 
advances  nothing  but  what  is  corroborated  by  at  least  a  dozen  other  writers 
to  my  knowledge.  How  many  other  scribes,  or  scribblers,  may  have 
descanted  up®n  the  same  subject  is  more  than  I  can  say,  but  I  doubt 
not  they  have  been  numerous  enough. 

The  appearance  of  the  country,  as  seen  in  this  panorama,  is  not  a  little 
striking  from  its  unlikeness  to  all  other  scenery,  and  from  a  peculiar  air  of 
freshness  and  novelty,  which  makes  it  seem  as  if  it  were  only  created  yester- 
day. North  America  with  its  boundless  prairies,  its  mighty  rivers,  and 
its  interminable  forests,  never  affected  me  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  It 
might  puzzle  me  to  explain  if  called  upon  for  my  whys  and  whereforeSf 
but  so  it  is  ;  nothing  ever  seemed  new  to  me  in  America  except  the  people 
and  their  houses,  whereas  the  very  land  of  New  Zealand  inspires  me  with 
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the  idea  of  its  having  just  emerged  from  the  blue  sea  around  it — a  very 
crazy  idea,  you  will  perhaps  say  ;  but  are  we  not  all  cracked  more  or  less  ? 
the  only  difference,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  our  respective  pitchers  are 
not  all  cracked  in  the  same  direction. 

You  will  please  to  observe  that  this  application  of  moving  dioramas  to 
illustrate  geography,  or  topography,  or  whatever  other  grajphy  you  choose 
to  call  the  description  of  foreign  lands  is  as  new  as  it  is  agreeable — new, 
that  is,  out  of  our  theatres,  in  which  blessed  region  the  idea  first  originated. 
The  fancy  for  such  displays  is  becoming  very  general,  one  consequence 
of  which  is  that  little  boys  and  girls,  and  eke  their  papas  and  mammas, 
have  got  to  be  as  familiar  with  Egypt  and  the  Indus,  as  they  are  with 
Primrose  Hill,  that  Andes  of  the  land  of  Cocagne.  As  a  Persian  would 
say,  *'  may  their  shadows  never  be  less  ;"  or  in  Christian  phrase  *'  may 
they  increase  and  multiply  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  man^  can 
so  well  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  travel  without  its  toils  and  privations. 
When  seated  before  a  rolling  cloth  of  this  kind,  you  have  all  the  advan- 
tage of  Prince  Hoassein's  tapestry — which,  I  take  it,  was  in  truth  a  balloon- 
without  the  concomitant  chance  of  breaking  your  neck,  and  albeit  there  is 
much  honour  in  peril,  yet  is  there  some  satisfaction  in  a  whole  skin  and 
unbroken  bones. 

It  is  now,  I  suspect,  high  time  to  bring  this  rambling  letter  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  the  tea,  it  may  be  feared,  has  got  cold  in  your  breakfast-cup,^and 
the  butter  congealed  upon  the  toast  and  muffins,  while  you  have  been 
pondering  over  my  hieroglyphics.  Farewell  then  for  the  present.  In 
my  next  I  intend  giving  you  an  account  of  Burford's  admirable  panorama 
of  the  Arctic  Regions,  of  the  Overland  Journey  to  India,  and  of  divers 
other  delectable  sights  in  our  modern  Babel,  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
scribes  both  large  and  small— and  some  how  small ! — to  nickname  this 
vast  metropolis. 

Ever,  my  dear  Aunt, 

Your  affectionate  Nephew, 

RicHAKD  Oliver. 

Albany  Street,  April  10th,  1850. 
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When  Cromwell  and  his  republicans  had  beheaded  Charles  T.,  and 
established  the  sour  rule  of  the  saints  throughout  England,  the  gay  and 
high-spirited  Cavaliers  were  as  a  matter  of  course  mightily  puzzled  for 
the  means  of  amusement.  The  theatres  were  closed,  dancing  was  pro- 
hibited, the  May-poles  pulled  down,  andeven  the  taverns,  though  improved 
in  the  quality  of  their  liquors,  had  assumed  an  aspect  so  gloomy  and 
Pharisaical  that  they  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  tabernacles  in 
masquerade.  Now  and  then  the  weary  royalists  got  up  a  little  plot  against 
the  ruling  authorities  ;  but  as  these  outbreaks  invariably  ended  in  heading, 
hanging,  or  confiscation  of  goods,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  began  after  a  time  to  grow  more  cautious  how  they  handled  so 
dangerous  a  plaything  as  rebellion,  although  still  keeping  a  longing  eye 
upon  it.  So  they  for  the  most  part  retired  to  their  fastnesses — their 
country  estates — where  they  winked  and  blinked  away  the  time,  as  stupid 
and  mopy  as  the  owls  that  inhabited  the  ivy  of  their  several  halls  and 
castles. 

Upon  no  one  of  the  party  did  the  fiends  of  ennui  and  discontent  pour 
down  their  influence  more  abundantly  than  upon  Sir  John  Rous,  Baronet, 
of  Henham  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  had  fought  most  lustily, 
and  lived  most  merrily,  so  long  as  the  great  civil  war  lasted,  and  had 
thereby  like  the  sorcerer  who  evokes  a  demon,  called  up  in  his  bosom  a 
restless  spirit,  that,  if  not  employed,  threatened  to  tear  him  to  pieces — 

"  What's  to  be  done,"  Sir  John  then  said  one  day, 

"  To  drive  ennui  away  ? 

How  is  the  evil  to  be  parried  ? 

What  can  remind  me  of  my  former  life, 

Those  happy  days  I  spent  in  noise  and  strife  ?" 

The  last  words  struck  him — "  Zounds  !"  says  he,  a  "  wife." 

He  had  often  before  fancied  himself  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Eliza- 
beth Knyvett,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet, 
and  whose  portrait  is  still  preserved  at  Henham  Hall.  Hitherto  one  thing 
or  other  had  always  prevented  this  love-apple  from  ripening  into  matu- 
rity. Having  now  abundant  of  leisure  upon  his  hands  he  discovered  that 
he  really  was  in  love  with  Elizabeth,  and  proposed  accordingly,  and  as  he 
was  young,  handsome,  and  of  good  estate,  as  well  as  of  fair  reputation, 
the  lady  was  easily  persuaded  to  consent.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed- 
it  came — the  bells  rang  out  merrily— the  priest  read  the  service  in  his 
blandest  voice,  and  had  just  concluded  the  nuptial  benediction,  but  before 
the  clerk  could  pronounce  his  usual  sonorous  amen,  in  which  he  so  much 
prided  himself,  in  rushed  a  courier,  booted  and  spurred,  who  pushed  his 
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way  throuo-h  the  astonished  crowd  to  the  altar,  and,  too  breathless  from 
recent  hasre  to  utter  a  syllable,  thrust  a  letter  into  Sir  John's  hands.  It 
was  from  Charles  II.— that  was  to  be  if  he  could  get  back  his  crown  from 
the  firm  clutch  of  Cromwell.  He  had,  it  appeared  from  this  communica- 
tion, landed  in  Scotland  a  short  timepreviously,  and  now  summoned  his  well- 
beloved  Sir  John  Rous  to  assist  him  in  regaining  the  throne  and  taking 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies.  At  any  other  time  nothing  could  have  been 
more  welcome  to  the  baronet,  who  had  a  passion  for  fighting  m  the  ab- 
stract, and  more  particularly  delighted  in  drubbing  puritans  and  republi- 
cans. But  then  his  bride  !  could  he  leave  her  in  the  very  hour  of  their 
marriage  ?  After  a  brief  deliberation  with  himself  Sir  John  settled  that 
he  both  could  and  would,  and  when  he  had  once  settled  at  this  point,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  unsettle  him.  To  do  her  justice  the  lady  did  not  try. 
She  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  a  pious  follower  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  indeed  might  be  said  to  have  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  royalty,  and  moreover  she  had  the  sex's  usual  admiration 
for  heroes  in  buff,  blue,  or  scarlet,  not  a  little  heightened  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  the  old  knightly  romances.  She  therefore  returned  modestly 
the  kiss  he  gave  boldly,  bound  her  scarf  about  his  arm,  and  bade  him  go 
forth  and  fight  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  stout  soldier  in  the  cause  of 
church  and  king. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  rehearse  how  the  valiant  baronet  for  several 
months  gave  and  received  many  a  hearty  knock — but  more  frequently  the 
latter— till  one  bright  September  morning  he  found  himself  encamped 
with  Prince  Rupert  and  many  other  wild  cavaliers,  about  a  mile  from  the 
goodly  and  God-fearing  city  of  Worcester.  There,  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  nothing  less  than  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory  over^  the 
Roundheads,  Cromwell  with  his  Ironsides  fell  upon  them,  and  obtained 
after  a  day's  hard  fighting,  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  crowning 
mercy,  though,  to  speak  by  the  letter,  he  should  have  termed  it  discrown- 
ing, since  it  effectually  plucked  the  crown  from  Charles'  head,  for  that 
time  at  least.  The  royalists,  having  fought  till  they  could  fight  no 
longer,  incontinently  broke  and  fled.  It  was  now,  sauve  qui  pent — the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  Sir  John,  indeed  would  fain  have  exchanged 
a  few  more  hard  blows  with  the  enemy,  but  he  was  borne  away  by  the 
tide  of  his  own  fugitives,  and  once  safe  out  of  the  field,  his  appetite  for 
battle  forsook  him.  He  began  to  think  of  saving  his  neck  from  the 
gallows,  to  which  the  Roundheads  had  now  and  then  a  fancy  for  stringing 
up  the  malignants,  as  they  piously  dubbed  such  of  the  Cavaliers,  as  lii^e 
our  worthy  baronet,  were  neither  to  be  coaxed  nor  beaten  into  harmony 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

After  many  hair-breadth  escapes  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Henham  Hall.  This  was  no  slight  instance  of  good 
luck,  for  the  avengers  of  blood  were  often  close  upon  his  heels,  being 
mea  who,  in  their  own  phrase,  were  zealous  even  unto  slaying,  and  never 
did  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  It  was  about  the  time  of  twi- 
light, when  he  came  in  sight  of  his  ancestral  dwelling,  and  having,  as 
he  thought,  given  his  pursuers  the  slip,  he  flung  himself  from  his  over- 
wearied horse  to  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Should  he  at  once 
seek  refuge  in  the  Hall  which  lay  so  close  and  so  temptingly  before  him  ? 
his  domestics  had  always  been,  or  seemed  to  be,  faithful,  yet  still  there 
might  lurk  amongst  them  a  Judas  who  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  would 
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sell  their  master  to  his  enemy.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he 
doubted. 

The  moon  arose,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  immense  pile, 
which,  like  all  our  ancient  mansions,  was  built  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  quoins,  and  window-frames,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  fine  old 
walls,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  staid 
quietly  at  home  with  his  young  bride,  instead  of  scampering  off  to  the 
wars  with  a  fair  chance  of  being  banged  or  hanged,  and  a  very  slight 
prospect  indeed  of  any  ultimate  advantage. 

'I  What  good  have  I  done  the  king?"  he  exclaimed  aloud  in  his  im- 
patience ;  "  none  whatever  ;  none  ;  while  for  myself"  

You  have  earned  the  undying  fame  which  ever  belongs  to  the  true 
and  valiant  soldier  who  unflinchingly  does  his  duty." 

At  this  apostrophe  Sir  John  turned  hastily  round,  and  was  no  less 
delighted  than  suprised  to  see  his  young  bride  standing  on  the  hill  beside 
him.  ^  She  was  returning  from  her  usual  evening  walk,  and  had  ascended 
one  side  of  the  little  hill  unperceived  by  him,  his  eyes  being  fixed  upon 
the  Hall,  and  his  mind  occupied  with  a  confused  medley  of  thoughts 
partly  made  up  of  the  past,  and  partly  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
These  day-dreams  now  vanished  in  an  instant.  They  fell  into  each  other's 
arms,  as  was  very  natural  in  a  young  couple  who  had  been  sundered  in  the 
hour  of  their  nuptials,  and  who  had  every  prospect  of  a  yet  more 
enduring  separation.  Had  they  been  married  a  year  or  so  the  case  would 
probably  have  been  different.  As  it  was  they  seemed  at  first  to  have 
forgotten  in  the  joy  of  their  reunion  that  they  were  in  the  least  danger 
of  ever  being  parted  again,  till  the  appearance  of  a  small  body  of  horse- 
men, who  e  cuirasses  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  aroused  them  to  more 
serious  considerations.  The  speed  with  which  about  half-a-dozen  of  the 
foremost  riders  pushed  forward  on  the  sudden  was  a  plain  indication  that 
they  had  seen  him,  though  too  far  off  as  yet  to  distinguish  his  face  with 
any  certainty.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  idle  for  him  to  think  of 
concealing  himself  in  the  Hall,  since  they  were  sure  to  ransack  it  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  and  if  not  there,  in  what  place  was  he  to  hide  ?  But 
though  his  own  ingenuity  failed  him  at  this  juncture,  Elizabeth  had 
all  her  M'its  about  her  ;  and  little  marvel  either ;  since  the  days  when 
the  serpent  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Eve,  the  devil  has  seldom  been 
known  to  desert  women  at  a  pinch. 

"  There  is  no  place,"  she  cried,  "  so  secure  as  the  old  oak." 
The  tree  to  which  she  alluded  was  popularly  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  name  of  the  Henham  Oak.  It  grew  at  no  great  distance 
from  one  of  the  Hall  windows,  and  being  a  patriarch,  even  amongst  its 
venerable  associates,  it  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  rustics  of  the 
vicinity.  The  family  at  the  Hall  had  long  before  used  for  a  summer 
house  the  cavity  which  time  had  eaten  in  its  bosom,  and  fitted  a  door 
of  bark  to  the  opening,  so  skilfully  contrived  that  when  closed  no 
stranger  could  ever  have  suspected  that  the  tree  was  otherwise  than  sound 
within,  though  scathed  and  withered  in  its  branches.  It  was  true  some 
of  the  older  domestics  were  acquainted  with  the  secret,  but  even  that 
peril,  great  as  it  might  be,  was  better  than  the  well  nigh  certain  detec- 
tion to  which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  attempted  hiding  himself  in  the 
house.  Here  then  he  sought  a  refuge,  and  Elizabeth  having  carefully 
closed  the  bark-door  upon  her  voluntary  prisoner  retreated  to  the  Hall, 
there  to  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
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In  a  short  time  the  Roundheads  galloped  up  to  the  hall-door,  the 
main  body  forming  in  front  of  it,  while  their  leader,  a  certain  Captain 
Turnagen,  with  the  corporal  and  half  a  dozen  troopers,  presented  him- 
self most  unceremoniously  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

Woman  !  "  he  exclaimed,  without  farther  preface,  "  where  hideth 
thy  husband?" 

"  When  you  address  me  as  a  lady  should  be  addressed,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  "  I  may  perhaps  answer  you." 
The  Puritan  smiled  grimly. 

"  Aye,  no  doubt  thou  wouldst  fain  have  thine  ears  tickled  with  soft 
words  and  tinkling  titles,  that  are  more  pleasing  to  thee  than  the  hymn 
of  the  brethren  when  they  join  in  praises  of  their  maker.  Credit  me, 
the  time  for  such  vanities  hath  passed  away, — never,  as  I  well  hope,  to 
return  and  pollute  this  land,  which  hath  been  cleansed  and  purged  with 
fire,  and  steel,  and  the  outpouring  of  much  blood,  till  the  ground  thereof 
teemeth  only  with  herbs  of  grace,  and  those  that  are  of  sweet  savour  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  Lord.  Albeit  I  came  not  hither  to  discuss  with  thee 
these  high  matters.    Again  I  demand,  where  lurketh  thy  husband  ?" 

"  Where  should  he  be  but  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  royal  master," 
replied  Elizabeth. 

"  It  is  in  vain  thou  goest  about  to  snare  me  with  thy  glozings  and 
deceitful  speeches.  With  mine  own  eyes  did  I  behold  him,  not  ten 
minutes  since,  on  the  mount  which  men  call  Henham  Hill.  Ha  !  what 
sayest  thou  thereto  ?" 

The  lady  said  nothing. 

"  How  !"  cried  the  captain,  after  waiting  some  time  for  the  answer 
which  came  not,  and  seem.ed  little  likely  to  come,  tarry  as  he  might, — 

hath  a  dumb  devil  possessed  thee  ? — wilt  thou  make  no  reply  to  that 
which  I,  as  one  commissioned  thereto,  demand  of  thee  ?  So  be  it 
then. — Corporal  Storm-the-sky." 

A  tall  rawboned  man,  with  a  face  of  proportional  longitude,  stept 
forward. 

"  Restrain  this  woman  with  strong  cords  that  she  escape  not,  and 
take  good  heed  that  she  have  no  speech  with  any  of  her  sisters  and 
brothers  in  malignity.  Meanwhile  I  will  search  the  privy  places  of 
this  dwelling,  from  the  garret  unto  the  cellar,  and  he  shall  be  dragged 
forth  into  light,  even  he,  the  man  of  Belial,  who  lieth  hidden  therein." 

The  Roundheads  now  commenced  a  close  search  after  Sir  John,  who, 
they  felt  assured,  was  concealed  somewhere  in  the  building.  It  was  of 
course  to  no  purpose,  since  the  cavalier  was  in  the  oak  all  the  tinie, 
comfortably  discussing  a  pottle  of  good  sack  and  a  cold  sirloin,  with 
which  the  providence  of  his  lady  had  supplied  him.  After  a  rigorous 
search  for  more  than  two  hours  the  baffled  captain  returned  to  the  room 
where  Elizabeth  was  abiding  the  result  under  the  guard  Corporal  Storm-the- 
sky,  who,  as  a  pleasant  and  profitable  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  time,  had 
been  pouring  out  his  spiritual  gifts  for  the  edification  of  his  followers. 
Defeated  in  his  search  the  captain  again  endeavoured  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  Elizabeth,  but  not  the  slightest  clue  was  he  able  to  obtain 
from  her — scarcely  even  an  answer  of  any  kind,  for  she  had  an  intuitive 
feeling,  that  in  replying  to  his  questions  she  might  betray  herself. 
At  last  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  gave  her  plainly  to  under- 
stand, that  if  she  did  not  forthwith  satisfy  him  he  would  burn  the  house 
to  the  ground. 
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"  Woman  I"  he  began,  "  five  minutCvS  yet  will  I  tarry  for  thy  answer; 
so  long  shall  the  hand  of  wrath  be  stayed,  and  although  uplifted  it  shall 
forbear  to  fall  and  smite  ;  but  when  that  time  shall  have  passed,  and  the 
minutes  thereof  be  gathered  to  the  dust  of  the  hours  that  have  gone 
before  it,  then  will  I  give  thy  mansion  to  the  flames,  and  it  shall  become 
heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  and  a  hissing  without  an  inhabitant." 

The  allotted  five  minutes  had  expired  without  the  least  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth  to  conciliate  her  captors.  The  Captain  then,  as  if  dis  - 
daining any  further  colloquy  upon  the  subject,  gave  a  silent  signal  to  his 
followers,  who  upon  receiving  it  marched  out  to  prepare  the  means  for 
the  threatened  conflagration.  He  himself  was  about  to  follow  them,  but 
upon  the  threshold  again  turned  back,  and  said  to  her  in  a  somewhat  soft- 
ened tone,  "  Did  I  use  thee  after  the  measure  of  thy  malignancy,  I  should 
leave  thee  here  to  perish  in  the  flames  that  will  presently  be  kindled  in 
and  about  thy  house.  But  I  will  deal  with  thee  better  than  thou  de- 
servest,  and  snatch  thee  even  as  a  brand  from  the  fiery  furnace." 

As  she  still  hesitated,  he  dragged  her  out  of  the  Hall.  The  other 
inmates  needed  no  such  compulsion.  The  moment  they  understood  the 
place  was  to  be  fired,  one  and  all  rushed  out  of  it,  standing  as  little  upon 
*'  the  order  of  their  going,"  as  Lady  Macbeth  wished  her  guests  to  do 
when  Banquo's  ghost  made  his  appearance  at  her  supper-table.  Henham 
Hall  would  now  full  surely  have  been  burnt  some  years  before  its  time 
— it  was  really  consumed  by  fire  in  1773  —but  for  a  singular  interposition 
at  the  very  moment  that  a  torch  was  about  to  be  applied  to  the  dry  wood, 
which  had  been  heaped  up  in  the  lower  rooms,  mingled  with  a  variety  of 
yet  more  dangerous  combustibles.  Suddenly  darkness  spread  over  the 
sky  with  loud  thunderings,  and  tliese  were  closely  followed  by  a  lurid 
light,  coming  no  one  could  tell  whence,  but  each  man  as  seen  in  it  ap- 
peared to  the  rest  to  have  changed  to  a  ghastly  olive  hue.  The  hearts 
of  the  stoutest  amongst  them  quailed  at  this  strange  portent,  for,  however 
bold  in  the  field,  they  had  all  their  full  share  in  the  superstition  of  their 
times.  While  they  yet  stood  in  terror,  a  bloody  cross,  or  what  they 
fancied  to  be  such,  shewed  itself  on  the  dark  curtain  of  the  clouds  and 
a  noise  v/as  heard  above  as  of  immense  masses  of  iron  dashed  violently 
against  each  other.  Next  came  a  mighty  peal  of  thunder  that  con- 
tinued rolling  on  as  though  it  never  would  end,  minute  after  minute,  till 
every  one  involuntarily  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  to  shut  out  a  sound  so 
terrible.  Ere  it  gave  the  least  signs  of  dying  away,  a  fiery  meteor  of 
enormous  size  came  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  fell  in  the  very  midst 
of  them,  killing  their  leader  and  Corporal  Storm-the-sky,  who  was 
standing  at  his  side.  The  rest  immediately  fled  in  terror,  and  scattered 
in  all  directions. 

During  this  singular,  but  by  no  means  unprecedented  war  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  Henham  oak  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  untouched,  and 
within  its  friendly  bosom  Sir  John  continued  to  hide  himself  till  he  found 
means  in  some  way  to  propitiate  the  ruling  authorities  and  compound 
with  the  sequestrators.  That  this  was  effected  without  the  least  com- 
promise of  his  loyalty  is  plain  from  the  autograph  letter  which  Charles 
addressed  to  him  from  Breda  in  the  April  of  1660.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  no  newes  to  me  to  heare  of  your  good  affection,  which  I  always  pro- 
mised myselfe  from  your  family  ;  yett  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  accounte 
this  bearer  brought  to  me  from  you  of  the  activity  you  have  lately  used  for  the 
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promoting  my  interest,  in  which  so  many  have  followed  the  good  example  you 
gave,  that  I  hope  I  and  you,  and  the  whole  nation,  shall  shortly  receive  the 
fruit  of  it,  and  that  I  may  give  you  my  thankes  in  your  own  country.  In  the 
meantime  you  may  be  confident.    I  am, 

"  Your  affectionate  friende, 

"  Charles  R." 

"Breda,  27th  April,  1660." 

In  after  times  when  the  stout  cavalier  slept  with  his  ancestors,  and  the 
Stuarts  were  driven  into  exile,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  bequeathed 
not  only  his  estate  but  his  devoted  spirit  of  loyalty  to  his  descendants. 
In  the  bosom  of  this  same  oak  where  he  had  hidden  himself  from  the 
Roundheads,  Sir  Robert  Rous  held  his  Jacobitical  symposia  with  two  or 
three  select  friends,  drinking  deep  potations  on  bended  knees  "  to  the 
king  over  the  water."  He,  however,  appears  to  have  confined  his 
Jacobitism  to  theory  and  speculation,  and  never  to  have  carried  it  into 
practice,  which,  as  things  went,  was  all  the  better  for  himself  and  family. 
The  oak  still  remains  to  testify  for  the  truth  of  the  legend,  though  in  a 
great  measure  stript  of  its  foliage,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UPPER 
CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  XI. — The  Forgery  upon  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

^  This  trial  is  mainly  curious  in  its  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  on  record  of  the  discovery  of  a  plot  artfullv  contrived  to  effect, 
by  judicial  means,  the  ruin  and  death  of  an  innocent'man.  The  peeress, 
whose  name  is  brought  into  the  transaction ,  in  consequence  of  her  acceptance 
being  forged,  ^as  the  Lady  Henrietta  Mordaunt,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated General,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  wife  of  Alexander 
second  Duke  of  Gordon,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1706.  The  case 
was  this  : — 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1726,  it  was  discovered  that  one  Petrie,  a 
town-officer  m  Leith,  held  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  bill  for  £58,  which 
had  been  dehvered  to  him,  blank  indorsed,  by  one  Mrs.  Macleod,  as  a 
security  for  £6,  for  which  sum  her  husband  had  been  laid  in  prison.  The 
bill  was  drawn  by  George  Henderson,  accepted  by  her  Grace,  indorsed 
Dy  ireorge  Henderson,  the  drawer,  a  merchant  of  repute,  to  Mrs.  Macleod, 
and  blank  indorsed  by  Mrs.  Macleod  ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  blank  in- 
dorsement, Petrie,  the  town  officer,  held  it.  The  holder  of  the  bill  was 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ;  in  a  few 
days  after,  Mrs.  Macleod  and  Mr.  Henderson  were  also  brought  before 
them.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  acceptance  was  a 
lorgery,  but  the  point  in  dispute  was,  whether  this  forgery  was  contrived 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  the  dra^^er  and  indorser,  or  Mrs.  Macleod.  the 
indorsee. 

Upon  the  5th  of  May,  Petrie  was  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and 
told  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by  the  bill.  Henderson  was  at  the 
same  time  brought  before  them,  who  denied  all  knowledge  concerning  it. 
Mrs.  Macleod  was  apprehended  on  the  7th,  and  examined,  and  she  and 
Henderson  being  confronted  with  each  other,  the  former  judicially  declared, 
tnat  the  bill,  and  other  deeds  challenged,  were  written  by  Henderson,  who 
denied  all  knowledge  concerning  them.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Henderson 
and  Mrs.  Macleod  were  committed  close  prisoners. 

At  the  trial  John  Gibson,  wright  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh, 
deposed,_that  he  knew  Mr.  Henderson  then  at  the  bar,  having  seen  him 
several  times,  and  been  once  in  company  with  him.  Deposed  that,  on 
tne  drd  ol  May  last,  about  nine  at  night,  as  he  was  going  down  the  Canon- 
gate, he  met  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Macleod,  whow^ent  along  with  him 
to  the  deponent's  house  ;  he  there  saw  Mr.  Henderson  sign  the  oblio-a- 
gatiori  to  Mrs.  Macleod  now  exhibited ;  the  deponent  read  it  over,  and 
signed  as  witness  to  Mr.  Henderson's  subscription,  and  the  deoonent's 
two  daughters  and  Archibald  Dempster  were  present.    Part  of  this  deed 
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was  written  before  the  deponent  saw  it,  but  the  last  part  of  it,  viz, 
from  the  following  words,  "  before  these  witnesses"  downwards,  was 
written  with  Mr.  Henderson's  own  hand  in  the  deponent's  presence. 
They  staid  in  his  house  almost  an  hour ;  and,  during  this  time,  Mr. 
Henderson  repeatedly  desired  of  Mrs.  Macleod  "  that  she  should  delay 
and  keep  herself  quiet  till  Saturday,  and  she  should  have  her  money, 
which  she  refused  to  do  unless  he  signed  the  obligation."  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Macleod,  and  the  deponent,  then  went  down  the  Canongate 
together.  When  they  were  before  Deacon  Lauchlan's  house,  Mrs. 
Macleod  told  Mr.  Henderson  she  had  intimated  the  bill  to  the  Duchess' 
gentleman,  whereupon  he,  Henderson,  clapped  upon  his  breast  and  said, 

O,  good  God,  that  is  all  wrong,  why  have  you  done  so  ?"  and  upon 
this  he  immediately  left  them.  Deposed,  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  on 
dark  coloured  clothes  and  a  black  wig  such  as  he  now  wore.  And,  being 
interrogated  if  he  knew  one  David  Household,  alias  Cameron  ?  Deposed, 
he  knew  no  such  person. 

Archibald  Dempster,  servant  to  James  Aitkin,  wright,  deposed  that 
on  the  3rd  of  May  last,  after  nine  at  night,  he  was  sent  for  by  John  Gib- 
son, the  preceding  witness,  to  his  house.  He  found  there  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Macleod,  Gibson,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters.  Henderson  was 
then  writing  a  paper  which  the  deponent  saw  him  subscribe  ;  Gibson 
signed  as  witness  to  the  deed,  and  desired  the  deponent  to  do  the  same. 
He  hesitated  lest  it  might  be  the  cause  of  his  afterwards  being  taken  from 
his  work,  or  of  otherwise  being  brought  into  trouble.  But  Mr.  Gibson 
said,  it  was  no  more  than  an  obligation  which  Mr.  Henderson  was  giving 
Mrs.  Macleod  for  some  money,  and  that  he  would  pay  against  Saturday, 
and  the  deponent  would  not  get  into  trouble  about  it ;  upon  which  he 
signed  as  witness  and  then  went  immediately  to  his  master's  house. 
Being  interrogated,  deposed  that  he  never  saw  Mr.  Henderson  before  that 
night  nor  since,  except  once  about  three  weeks  after,  when  he,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, was  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  He  thought 
Mr.  Henderson  then  at  their  Lordships'  bar  was  the  same  person  whom 
he  saw  at  Mr.  Gibson's,  and  afterwards  before  the  magistrates. 

Catherine  Gray,  servant  to  Alexander  Hope,  tailor  in  Canongate,  de^ 
posed,  that  she  had  frequent  occasion  of  seeing  and  knowmg  George 
Henderson  at  the  bar,  and  particularly,  on  the  3rd  of  May  last,  on  which 
the  Deacons  of  the  corporations  of  the  Canongate  were  chosen  :  she  saw 
the  said  George  Henderson,  prisoner,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  commg 
up  the  Canongate  in  company  with  Mrs.  Macleod,  the  other  prisoner  ; 
and  a  little  above  the  Canongate  cross  she  saw  them  meet  with 
John  Gibson  ;  and  the  deponent,  having  asked  Mrs.  Macleod,  if 
she  had  got  payment  of  her  money  due  to  her  by  Mr.  Henderson  ?  the 
said  Mrs.  Macleod  answered,  that  she  was  just  going  to  get  security  for 
it.  Being  interrogated  for  Mr.  Henderson,  she  deposed,  that  she  did  not 
know,  and  to  her  knowledge,  never  saw  the  person  named  David 
Household.  „ 

William  Petrie,  town  officer  in  Leith,  deposed  that  on  the  5th  ot 
February  last,  Mrs.  Macleod  delivered  a  bill  to  him  for  £58,  which  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  accepted  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  in- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Henderson  to  Mrs.  Macleod,  and  blank  indorsed  by  her. 
She  gave  this  bill  to  the  deponent  in  security  for  £6  Is.,  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  her  in  order  to  relieve  her  husband,  Mr.  Macleod,  out  of  prison. 
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Deposed,  he  knew  nothing  as  to  the  verity  of  the  subscriptions  farther 
than  Mrs.  Macleod  said  it  was  a  true  bill.  To  the  best  of  his  remem- 
brance she  said  the  cause  of  her  getting  that  bill,  was  tea  and  other 
goods  she  had  furnished  Mr.  Henderson.  Deposed,  that  about  three 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Macleod  delivered  to  him  in  security  of  a  debt  she  owed 
him,  a  bill  for  £38  or  £40  drawn  in  the  same  manner  by  George  Hen- 
derson, and  accepted  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  that  Mrs.  Macleod 
paid  him  punctually  the  sum  she  had  borrowed  upon  the  pledge  of  this 
bill,  and  took  up  the  same ;  and  she  made  use  of  this  as  an  argument  for 
the  deponent's  advancing  her  the  £6  upon  the  bill  produced  in  process.  The 
deponent  did  not  demand  payment  of  the  bill  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
for  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  during  the  whole  month  of  April,  by 
Mrs.  Macleod  telling  him,  that  the  Duchess  was  then  occupied  with  her 
devotions,  and  that  her  gentleman,  Mr.  Gordon,  was  in  the  North,  upon 
whose  return  the  bill  would  be  paid.  She  added  that  she  had  been  to 
■wait  upon  her  Grace,  had  been  kindly  entreated,  and  had  got  a  glass  of 
some  liquor  out  of  the  Duchess's  hand.  At  last,  the  deponent  became 
suspicious  about  the  verity  of  the  bill,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Macleod,  that, 
unless  she  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henderson,  declaring  the  verity  of  the 
bill  he  would  protest  it,  upon  which  she  brought  him  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Henderson  now  produced  in  process,  but  the  deponent  desired  her  to  get 
an  obligation  from  Mr.  Henderson  for  the  amount,  signed  before  wit- 
nesses ;  she  accordingly  called  on  him,  and  shewed  him  the  obligation 
now  produced  in  process.  This  he  thought  happened  a  day  or  two  before 
the  deponent  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  which  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection  was  upon  the  4th  day  of  May  last.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night  when  she  called  and  shewed  him  the  obligation. 

Alexander  Nicolson,  tailor  in  Edinburgh,  being  specially  questioned, 
whether  Mrs.  Macleod  at  any  time  promised  him  any  thing  to  be  a  witness 
in  this  cause,  deposed  that  about  eight  days  after  he  was  examined  before 
the  magistrates,  the  deponent  having  occasion  to  be  in  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs.  Macleod  whispered  to  him,  that  it  should  be  better  than  £4 
sterling  to  him,  if  he  would  depose  that  he  had  carried  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Macleod  to  Mr.  Henderson  to  come  to  her,  that  he  came  accordingly,  and 
the  deponent  saw  him  deliver  to  Mrs.  Macleod  an  accepted  bill  by  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon ;  but  the  deponent  answered,  his  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  declare  any  such  thing.  Deposed,  that  he  afterwards 
got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Macleod  threatening  him  that  in  case  he  should 
declare  any  thing  contrary  to  what  he  said  before  the  magistrates,  the 
King's  advocate  would  put  him  in  prison,  and  that  he  shewed  the  said 
letter  to  several  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Henderson's  agent,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, and  that  the  deponent  had  since  lost  the  said  letter  out  of  his  pocket. 
That  in  February  last,  when  he  was  working  in  Mrs.  Macleod's  house, 
he  heard  her  railing  against  a  maid-servant  for  want  of  some  money,  and 
that  a  man  came  into  the  room  whom  the  deponent  did  not  know  nor 
remember,  and  that,  when  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Macleod  came  to  him,  and 
said  she  had  got  a  bill  from  him,  and  said  it  would  be  good  money  to 
her.  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  bar  being  pointed  out  to  the  deponent,  and 
asked  if  it  was  the  man  that  was  in  Mrs.  Macleod's  house  the  time  de- 
posed ?  he  said  he  had  not  seen  the  said  man  now  pointed  out  to  him  in 
Mrs.  Macleod's  house,  either  that  or  any  other  time.  He  thought  the  man 
who  came  into  Mrs.  Macleod's  had  on  a  dark  coloured  wig. 
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Captain  Neil  Macleod  deposed,  that  he  had  a  servant,  one  David 
Household,  a  lad  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  left  his  service  at 
Michaelmas  last,  and  whom  he  had  frequently  seen  write.  The  letter 
from  Henderson  to  Petrie,  and  the  obligation  by  Henderson  to  Mrs. 
Macleod  being  shewn  to  him,  he  deposed,  that  he  could  not  say  any  thing 
to  the  letter,  but  as  to  the  other  obligation,  he  said  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  it  was  the  hand-writing  of  the  said  David  Household. 
He  deposed,  that  Household  was  not  of  a  slender  make,  that  he  wore  his 
own  black  hair,  and  was  about  the  head  lower  than  Mr.  Henderson  ;  but 
he  had  seen  him  since  wearing  a  light  coloured  wig. 

Patrick  Tnnes,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  deposed,  that  Mrs.  Macleod  having 
shewn  the  deponent  the  obligation  subscribed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
produced  in  process  told  him,  that  the  motive  of  Mr.  Henderson  indors- 
ing the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  bill  to  her  was  that  he  might  conceal  an 
unlawful  correspondence  which  he  kept  with  one  Helen  Moody,  a  servant 
of  hers,  and  carry  the  said  Helen  out  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Macleod 
told  the  deponent  this  in  the  house  of  John  Gibson,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 
May.  Being  interrogated  if  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Macleod  kept  out  of  the 
way  on  account  of  this  bill  ?  He  deposed,  that  Mrs.  Macleod  absconded 
for  three  days,  and  told  the  deponent  that  the  reason  of  her  doing  so 
was,  that  Petrie  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  her,  and  that  she  expected 
payment  before  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  from  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  that  then  she  would  give  them  all  the  tail  of  a  long  tow.*  The  de- 
ponent went  with  Mrs.  Macleod  to  one  Doctor  Smith,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  requested  him  to  intercede 
with  her  Grace  that  she  would  pass  from  any  ground  she  had  for  chal- 
lenging the  bill ;  but  this  the  doctor  positively  refused,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Macleod  said  she  was  undone. 

Mary  M'Aulay,  widow  of  Alexander  M'Lellan,  barber  in  Leith,  de- 
posed, that  some  few  days  after  Mrs.  Macleod  was  made  prisoner,  the 
deponent  saw  in  her  house  one  David  Household,  who  told  her  that  a  few 
days  before  Mrs.  Macleod  was  apprehended,  he  at  her  desire  put  on  a 
coat  of  her  husband's,  and  went  with  her  to  the  Canongate,  and  in  some 
house  there  he  assumed  the  name  of  Henderson,  and  under  that  name 
subscribed  a  paper  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  one  of  them  a  married 
man,  and  the  other  a  young  lad  ;  and  he  said  it  was  on  account  of  this 
paper  that  Mrs.  Macleod  was  put  in  prison.  He  added,  that  the  reason 
she  gave  for  his  putting  on  her  husband's  coat  was  that  he  might  appear 
like  Henderson — Household  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done, 
said  he  was  not  aware  of  his  hazard,  but  now  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
life,  and  v/as  resolved  to  fly  the  country  ;  that  he  was  afraid  to  cross  at 
Leith,  lest  he  should  be  apprehended,  and  would  cross  at  Queensferry.— 
And  the  deponent  believed  that  he  fled  accordingly. 

The  trial  had  proceeded  thus  far,  neither  party  being  able  to  produce  more 
witnesses  to  support  their  mutual  recrimination  and  defence,  when  the  Lord 
Advocate  represented  to  the  Court,  that  as  the  evidence  given  must  have 
established  with  their  lordships  a  conviction  of  Mr.  Henderson's  guilt, 
the  duty  of  his  office  required  it  of  him  to  ask  their  lordships  to  pro- 
nounce a  decree,  finding  the  bill  drawn  upon  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  to 
be  forged  by  the  prisoner  Henderson,  and  therefore  remitting  him  to  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  that  he  might  suffer  a  capital  punishment. 


*  The  swing  of  a  rope. 
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The  counsel  for  Mr.  Henderson  urged  in  his  defence,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  direct  testimony  which  was  given  by  several  witnesses,  of 
his  having  granted  the  obligation  relative  to  the  forged  bill,  yet  having 
visited  him  in  prison,  and  repeatedly  examined  him  in  private  in  the 
most  solemn  manner, — the  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  steadiness  of  his 
answers  to  the  counsel's  interrogatories,  gave  the  latter  if  not  a  perfect 
conviction,  at  least  a  strong  belief  that  Henderson  was  truly  innocent. 
The  counsel,  therefore,  requested  of  their  Lordships,  that  they  w^ould  not 
be  hasty  to  embrace,  nor  resolute  to  conclude,  a  decided  opinion  of  Hen- 
derson's guilt ;  for  that  even  procrastination  was  not  a  fault,  when  the 
life  of  a  man  was  at  stake.  And  he  entreated  their  Lordships  to  spare 
his  feelings  of  the  pain  it  would  give  them,  to  hear  a  sentence  pronounced 
on  almost  the  last  day  of  a  session,  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
capital  punishment  being  adjudged  to  a  man,  of  whose  innocence  he  still 
entertained  a  strong  persuasion.  The  solemn  and  animated  address  of 
the  counsel  made  a  forcible  impression  upon  the  Court,  and  their  Lord- 
ships delayed  the  cause  till  the  next  session. 

During  the  vacation,  a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances  occurred 
which  was  the  means  of  vindicating  Henderson's  innocence,  and  of  de- 
tecting a  profound  scheme  of  fraud,  not  less  ingeniously  contrived  than 
dexterously  executed. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  when  going  north  to  his  house  at  Culloden  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Rose  of  Kilravock.  Mr.  Rose  shewed  his  Lordship  a  house 
he  was  building ;  and,  happening  to  miss  one  of  the  carpenters  whom  he 
thought  an  expert  workman,  he  asked  the  overseer  what  was  become  of 
him  ?  The  overseer  taking  Mr.  Rose  aside,  bid  him  take  no  further  notice 
of  this,  for  the  young  man,  upon  hearing  that  the  Lord  Advocate  was  to 
be  at  Kilravock,  declared  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  leave  the  country  ; 
and  that  he  would  immediately  go  to  Aberdeen,  and  take  ship  for  London. 
Mr.  Rose  communicated  this  to  his  Lordship,  who  asked  the  overseer  the 
carpenter's  name,  and  if  he  knew  of  any  crime  that  the  carpenter  had 
committed  ?  The  overseer  answered,  that  the  man's  name  was  David 
Household  and  he  suspected  the  crime  was  being  accessory  to  some  for- 
gery. The  Lord  Advocate  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Aber- 
deen, who  apprehended  Household,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  session.  Household  being 
brought  before  their  Lordships,  and  examined,  deposed  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  he  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Macleod  wrote  the  bill  produced 
in  process,  which  she  dictated  to  him,  and  he  in  particular  wrote 
the  name  of  George  Henderson,  both  as  drawer  and  indorser;  but  the 
word  Gordon,  he  did  not  write.  At  another  time  Mrs.  Macleod  carried 
him  to  a  gardener's  house  without  the  Water-gate,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Canongate,  but,  before  taking  him  there,  she  put  on  him  a  coat  belong- 
ing to  her  husband  and  a  black  knotted  perriwig,  and  told  him,  that  she 
was  to  bring  him  into  the  company  of  two  honest  men  before  whom  he 
must  personate  George  Henderson.  The  deponent  did  as  she  desired, 
and  m  the  gardener's  house  at  the  Water-gate,  she  dictated  to  him  a  part 
of  the  obligation  now  produced.  She  then  took  him  to  a  wright's  house 
m  the  Canongate  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  there  in  presence 
of  the  Wright  and  of  a  boy  called  Dempster,  Mrs.  Macleod  dictated  and 
the  deponent  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  obligation,  and  subscribed  it 
George  Henderson  in  presence  of  the  wright  and  of  Dempster,  who  sub- 
scribed as  witnesses. 
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The  letter  produced"  in  process  from  George  Henderson  to  William 
Petrie  being  likewise  shewn  to  the  deponent,  he  deposed,  that  he  wrote 
it  also  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Macleod,  who  dictated  the  same  to  him,  and 
this  happened  before  he  wrote  the  obligation  above-mentioLed.  De- 
posed, that  after  Mrs.  Macleod  was  put  in  prison,  a  highlandman  came 
to  him  and  said,  that  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Macleod,  Mrs.  Macleod's  hus- 
band to  persuade  him  to  abscond  on  account  of  the  papers  he  had 
written  ;  this  he  thought  unnecessary,  as  he  wrote  them  at  the  desire  of 
another,  and  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  import  of  the  said  writings, 
but  upon  advising  with  some  friends  he  was  convinced  of  his  danger, 
and  he  absconded. 

John  Winchester,  clerk  to  the  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Leith,  de- 
posed that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  David  Household  ;  that 
some  time  in  May  last  the  deponent  went  to  see  Household,  who  was  then 
working  aboard  Captain  Marsham's  ship  which  was  lying  in  Leith  har- 
bour ;  but  was  told  that  Household  was  not  to  be  found.  He  called  a 
second  time,  and  the  mate  of  the  ship  brought  Household  to  him.  The 
deponent  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  answered,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself,  for  Mrs.  Macleod  had  induced  him  one  day 
to  go  to  a  house  in  the  Canongate  with  her,  and  there  to  write  out  a  bill 
for  her  for  about  £50  or  £60  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  but  the  de- 
ponent did  not  remember  what  he  said  about  subscribing  the  bill. 
Deposed,  that  he  said  to  Household,  he.  would  be  hanged  for  so  doing, 
to  which  Household  answered,  he  was  resolved  to  fly  ;  and  added,  that 
he  had  received  a  message  from  Mrs.  Macleod's  husband  to  abscond. 
The  deponent  asked  him,  if  it  was  on  account  of  this  bill  that  Mrs. 
Macleod  was  put  in  prison  ?  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  was  the  very 
same.  The  bill,  letter,  and  obligation  in  process,  being  shewn  to  the 
deponent,  he  deposed  that  he  was  well  acquaint2d  with  Household's 
hand- writing,  and  he  believed  the  said  deeds  to  be  written  by  him 

Archibald  Dempster,  a  preceding  witness,  being  re-examined,  and  his 
former  deposition  read  over  to  him,  deposed  that  nobody  instructed  him 
as  to  what  he  was  to  say  in  that  deposition,  nor  promised  him  any  reward 
on  that  account.  Being  confronted  with  Henderson  at  the  bar,  and  with 
David  Household,  and  being  desired  to  look  narrowly  upon  the  said 
David,  and  upon  George  Henderson  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  declare  upon 
oath  which  of  the  said  two  was  the  person  who  wrote  and  subscribed  the 
obligement  in  the  house  of  John  Gibson,  mentioned  by  the  deponent  in 
his  former  oath,  he  said  that  he  did  believe  that  the  said  person  was 
David  Household,  and  not  George  Henderson. 

The  second  part  of  this  plot  being  performed,  and  the  "  plot  detected," 
it  remained  now  but  for  public  justice  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  catastrophe. 
Upon  the  8th  of  December,  the  Lord  Advocate  represented  to  the  court, 
that  it  was  manifest  that  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  bill  was  a  forgery  : 
that  it  was  evident  from  the  proof  that  Henderson  was  innocent  of  the 
forgery,  who  therefore  ought  to  be  acquitted ;  and  that  Mrs.  Macleod 
was  guilty  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  counterfeiting  the  letter  and  obliga- 
tion produced  in  process.  This,  his  Lordship  said,  was  established  by 
Household,  who,  at  the  desire  and  by  the  contrivance  of  Mrs.  Macleod, 
actually  forged  the  deeds  ;  by  Dempster,  who,  in  his  second  deposition, 
ino-enuously  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  mistake  into  which  he 
was  led  in  his  first,  by  the  artful  contrivance  of  Mrs.  Macleod  ;  by  com- 
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paring  the  deeds  produced  with  the  hand-writing  of  Household,  taken 
down  in  their  presence  ;  and  hy  the  evidence  which  Henderson  led  of  an 
alibi.  He  added,  that  she  had  formed  a  malicious  intention  to  hang  her 
neighbour,  and  it  was  but  just  she  should  fall  into  her  own  snare.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  Lordship  observed  that,  by  her  artful  and  horrid  contri- 
vance, Mrs.  Macleod  had  well  nigh  made  "  an  innocent  man  suffer  death. 
That  this  contrivance  was,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  discovered ; 
and  concluded,  that,  therefore,  the  said  Mrs.  Macleod  was  guilty  of  for- 
gery, and  ought  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death."  The  Solicitor  General 
added,  "that  there  was  such  a  horrid  design,  and  so  artfully  laid,  that, 
at  first,  he  firmly  believed  Henderson  gui.ty  ;  nay,  and  could  appeal  to 
all,  if  Household  had  not  been  apprehended,  they  had  not  condemned 
Henderson." 

The  Court  found  that  Mrs.  Macleod  was  guilty  of  the  said  forgeries  ; 
and  they  reduced  the  deeds,  remitted  Mrs.  Macleod  to  the  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, acquitted  Mr.  Henderson,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  bar. 

Mrs.  Macleod  was  then  served  with  a  criminal  indictment  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  Majesty's  Advocate,  setting  forth,  that  the  crime  of  forgery, 
or  the  using  of  forged  deeds,  was  punishable  with  "  death  and  confisca- 
tion of  moveables,  and  other  pains  of  law  ;"  that,  nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Macleod  had  been  guilty  of  all,  or  one,  or  other,  of  these  crimes,  in 
so  far  as  she  had  forged  a  bill  upon  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  &c.  &c. 
That  the  Court  of  Session  had  pronounced  a  sentence,  declaring  the  bill, 
&c.  to  be  forgeries,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  same,  and 
therefore  remitting  her  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  :  and  that  the  extracted, 
i.e.  authenticated,  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  lodged  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  "  All  which,  or  any  part  thereof,  being 
found  proven  against  her,"  she  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  pains  of 
death. 

The  prisoner  and  the  public  prosecutor  were  heard  by  counsel.  It  was 
objected  for  her  that  forgery,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  did  not  infer  a 
capital  punishment ;  that  she  was  not  accused  of  having  actually  com- 
mitted the  forgery,  but  only  of  being  art  and  part ;  that  she  had  not  used 
the  bill  with  an  intent  to  defraud,  but  merely  as  a  fund  of  credit  for  a 
small  sum  of  money,  which  she  meant  honestly  to  repay  ;  and  that  the 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  neither  to  be  held  as  detemiining  the 
relevancy  of  the  indictment,  nor  as  prohatio  probata,  or  evidence  not  to 
be  controverted  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  Informations  for  both  parties 
were  also  lodged  by  order  of  the  court.  But,  as  the  defences  stated  for 
the  prisoner  were  over-ruled,  and  as  these  general  points  of  law  and  of 
form  are  now  established  by  subsequent  practice,  it  is  needless  to  state 
the  arguments  which  they  contained. 

The  decree  being  read,  the  Court  ordered  the  assize  instantly  to  in- 
close ;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict,  unanimously  finding  the  indictment 
proved,  and  the  prisoner  "  guilty,  art  and  part,  of  the  crimes  libelled." 
The  Court  adjudged  the  prisoner  to  be  hanged  on  the  8th  of  March. 

Mrs.  Macleod  went  to  the  place  of  execution  dressed  in  a  black  robe, 
with  a  large  hoop,  a  white  fan  in  her  hand,  and  a  white  sarsnet  hood  on 
her  head,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  When  she  came  upon 
the  scaffold,  she  put  off  the  ornamental  parts  of  her  dress,  pinned  a 
handkerchief  over  the  breast,  and  put  the  fatal  cord  about  her  neck  with 
her  own  hands.  She  persisted  to  the  last  moment  in  the  denial  of  her  guilt. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  our  title  of  May-blossoms  carries  with  it  a 
strong  taste  of  sentimentalism,  if  there  be  such  a  word  in  the  language: 
and,  if  not,  we  do  hereby  create  it,  and  stamp  thereon  our  own  peculiar 
impress,  that  it  may  be  received  and  pass  current  as  true  and  lawful  coin  ; 
Heaven  knows  it  is  much  needed,  the  thing  which  it  is  meant  to  designate 
being  so  abundant  amongst  us.  The  very  phrase  of  May-blossoms  does, 
as  it  were,  relish  of  flowers  and  dew-drops,  and  sighs,  and  aspirations,  and 
all  those  soft  nothings  which  in  reason  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  poetry 
of  the  boudoir,  but  which  have  most  unaccountably  escaped  thence  and 
invaded  the  realms  of  honest  prose.  Far,  however,  be  it  from  us  to  be 
guilty  of  any  such  weakness  ;  to  nonsense  we  have  not  the  least  objection, 
and  indeed  do  often  indite  the  same  for  our  own  delectation  and  that  of 

our  readers  ;  but,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  "  d  your  sentiment." 

Rather  than  meddle  with  such  a  moist  commodity,  we  stick  to  dry  non- 
sense, and  recommend  all,  who  are  not  absolutely  pickled  in  the  brine  of 
sensibility  to  follow  our  example. 

Well,  the  buds  of  May  have  at  length  begun  to  shew  themselves  on  elm, 
and  linden,  and  chestnut,  but  the  most  prnmising  of  all  May-blossoms  are 
those  put  forth  by  that  pride  of  the  literary  garden,  the  Miscellanea  Sancti 
Jacobi,  or  St.  James's  Magazine— we  have  kissed  the  blarney  stone,  and 
are  therefore  far  above  the  weakness  of  blushing— never  was  a  tree  so 
full  of  bud,  or  so  rich  in  fruitful  promise  ;  like  the  azelias  recently 
brought  from  China,  it  throws  all  else  into  shadow  by  tl.e  quantity  and 
brilliance  of  its  blossoms— rwe  judice,  that  is,  as  Slashing  Bentley  used 
to  say  when  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  all  commentators, 
past,  present,  and  to  come — me  judice,  such  is  my  opinion,  and  if  you 
think  not  with  me,  gentle  reader,  why  the  fault  is  all  your  own,  for  the 
which  I  give  you  anything  but  an  apostolical  blessing.  In  fact  there  is 
nothing  like  riding  the  high  horse  if  you  want  to  get  over  a  rough  road. 
But  to  return  to  the  starting  post  from  this  digression. 

"  Now  the  bright  morning-star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose, 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long." 

After  the  primroses  and  the  violets,  the  chimney-sweepers  are,  or  rather 
were,  the  chief  attractions  of  May-day.    The  genuine  race  of  sooterkms 
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has  been  superseded,  like  so  many  other  classes  of  the  industrious,  by 
machinery ,^  which  is  the  real  dragoon  of  Wantley,  crushing  and  devouring 
poor  folks  in  its  iron  jaws  after  the  most  approved  ogre  fashion.  Never 
shall  we  again  hear  the  littly  varlets,  chirping  like  sparrows  from  the  house 

tops,  and  rattling  their  brooms  and  shovels  as  they  peep  forth  into  day  

the  black-faced  muezzins  of  the  chimney,  calling  out  to  the  faithful  from 
their  sooty  minarets  on  high,  "sweep!  sweep!"  Humanity  has  stept 
in  and  forbidden  their  climbinc^s  and  dark  doings,  but  Humanity  has  quite 
forgotten  to  provide  for  the  many  hundreds  of  children  thrown  out  of 
employ  by  her  intervention,  and  who  are  thus  left  without  anything  to  do  ;  i 
not  choosing  to  starve,  the  sons  of  the  brush  and  shovel — or  rather  those 
who  might  have  been  such — have  joined  the  bands  of  young  gentlemen 
adventurers,  who  live  like  Antolycus  by  "  snapping  up  unconsidered 
trifles."  Not  that  we  mean  to  deny  many  illustrious  characters  were 
nourished  upon  the  soot-bag  itself ;  w^ere  we  to  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an 
historical  blunder,  the  ghost  of  Johannes— vulgarly  called  Jack— Hall,  of 
Hackney,  would  rise  from  his  grave  and  rebuke  our  oscitancy.  With 
what  graphic  vividness  does  the  old  ballad  make  this  hero  of  the  highway 
describe  himself  : 

"  My  name  it  is  Jack  Hall, 

Chimney-sweep,  chimney  sweep ; 
I  rob  both  great  and  small, 

Chimney-sweep,  chimney-sweep."  j 

Oh !  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man  was  Jack  !  and  infinite  was  the  ! 
honour  he  did  his  birth-place — Hackney  aforesaid — by  the  number  and  I 
brilliancy  of  his  valiant  deeds.  Originally  educated  for  a  chimney-sweep, 
and  having  outgrown  his  occupation  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  body,  Jack 
became  a  minion  of  the  night,  a  follower  of  the  moon  ;  and,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  after  a  short  but  merry  life  died  upon  the  field  of 
honour,  which  in  the  case  of  such  heroes  is  always  understood  to 
be  a  scaff*old. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  and  hardly  to  be  passed  over  without 
some  mention,  is  the  story  of  the  young  sweep  found  upon  a  bed  in 
Montague  House,  like  some  black  raven  flung  by  accident  on  a  sheet  of 
snow.  This  event  gave  rise  to  a  custom,  for  many  years  observed  there, 
of  feasting  the  children  of  the  brush  and  shovel  on  every  returning  first 
of  May.  But  had  the  child  been  abducted  from  the  family  ?  or  was  he 
a  stranger  left  there  by  his  vagrant  parents,  and  adopted  by  the  Montagues  ? 
I  never  could  get  to  the  rights  of  the  afiair,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
what  Dr.  Johnson  would  indubitably  have  called  a  colloquial  barbarism, 
but  which  is  a  very  significant  phrase  notwithstanding. 

No  day  in  the  year's  calendar  has  been  more  celebrated  in  its  time  than 
the  first  of  May.  Christmas,  with  his  yule-logs  and  his  merry-makings, 
is,  I  grant,  an  exceedingly  fine  fellow,  but  then  he  is  confined  to  in  -doors, 
and  has  neither  fruits  nor  flowers,  or  none  at  least  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. Easter,  indeed,  is  a  buxom  damsel,  but  then  she  is  given  to 
tearful  showers,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  smiles  is  apt  to  fall  a-weeping 
out  of  mere  capriciousness.  As  to  Midsummer,  he  is  such  a  fiery  gallant 
that  one  cannot  keep  him  company  long  without  being  in  an  absolute 
broil.  Now  May,  gentle  smiling  May,  is  a  spirit  of  another  sort,  loving 
the  mild  breeze  and  the  green  turf,  and  were  she  not  cruelly  defrauded  of 
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her  ancient  rites  and  privileges,  would  be  attended  by  all  manner  of 
rustic  sports.  Formerly,  the  milk-maids  used  to  do  her  homage,  parading 
the  streets  with  crummie  before  them  as  fine  as  flowers  and  ribbons  could 
make  her,  and  themselves  bearing  silver  vessels  borrowed  for  the  nonce 
from  the  pawnbroker — but  that  has  passed  ;  formerly,  the  lads  and 
lasses  danced  about  the  May-pole — but  that  too  has  passed  ;  omnia  fert 
cetas  ;  the  bastings  and  the  fragments  of  other  days  alone  remain  to  us, 
and  even  for  them  we  must  travel  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
As  to  the  attempts  at  May-day  celebrations  that  are  now  perpetrated  in  Lon- 
don, they  always  give  me  a  lively  idea  of  the  lugubrious  efforts  made  by 
some  hysteric  damsel  to  get  up  a  laugh ;  if  one  is  tempted  thereby  to  smile 
at  all,  it  is  at  the  inanity  of  the  attempt,  and  not  from  any  sympathy.  In 
these  cases  the  dullness  of  the  inward  spirit  shines  through  all  the  paint 
with  which  the  face  is  bedaubed,  and  even  the  very  tinsel  of  the  dress 
looks  more  absurd  from  its  total  unfitness  to  the  wearer.  Let  us  then 
leave  the  streets,  and  ramble  awhile  in  the  woods  and  green  fields,  where 
May  is  as  much  herself  as  she  was  three  hundred  years  ago — al  ways, 
that  is,  when  we  are  at  a  respectable  distance  from  railways  or  manufactur- 
ing towns.  And  there  are  yet  some  old  nooks  and  corners  in  the  land, 
where  the  sky-lark  may  be  seen  as  he  mounts  into  the  clear  blue  air,  and 
the  leaves  are  green,  and  save  for  memory — not  the  pleasures  of  memory 
in  this  case— we  should  not  know  that  there  was,  or  could  be,  such  a 
thing  as  smoke.  Yes,  the  lonely  spirit,  that  loves  to  cope  with  nature  in 
her  silence  and  her  beauty,  may  still  find  here  and  there  some  spots  for 
visitation  ;  the  imrom antic  and  antipoetic  creatures  of  the  modera 
Daedalus  have  left  some  oases  in  the  vast  desert  of  utilitarianism,  and  to 
these  let  us  fly  with  all  convenient  speed  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  May 
morning.  And  what  though  a  few  light  showers  should  happen  to  fall  ? 
the  leaves  will  not  be  the  less  green,  the  flowers  will  not  be  the  less 
blooming,  while  ever  and  anon  there  will  come  glimpses  of  sunshine  so 
warm  and  cheering  that  the  spirit  will  feel  lifted  up  within  us,  and  we 
shall  fancy  ourselves  nearer  to  the  bright  Heavens  above  our  heads. 

With  all  dae  deference  to  Shakspeare,  May,  and  not  Midsummer,  is 
the  time  for  dreaming — May,  when  all  creation  is  full  of  promise 
whereas  in  June  the  mature  year  may  be  said  to  have  made  up  its 
mind,  and  no  longer  leaves  any  room  for  speculation.  And  how 
easy  is  it  at  such  a  time  to  relapse  into  visions,  particularly  if 
wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  with  York's  glorious  cathedral  in 
sight,  its  lofty  turrets  rising  in  graceful  and  dignified  pre-eminence 
above  the  fine  old  city.  But  in  truth  York  is  an  especial  favourite 
with  us.  We  like  the  place  ;  we  like  the  people,  and  would  sooner  grasp 
one  of  their  huge  iron  paws  than  the  delicate  hand  of  prince  or  prelate — 
marry,  in  the  way  of  friendship,  that  is  ;  Heaven  deliver  us  or  any  of  the 
friends  we  value  from  a  grapple  with  them  in  earnest. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  gazed  steadfastly  for  ten  minutes  together  upon 
the  bright  green  sea,  or  upon  a  clear  crystal  river,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  right  through  to  the  yellow  sand  or  sparkling  pebbles  that  lay 
below  ?  And  if  you  have,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  plunge  in  headlong  ?  Or,  if  you  have  resisted  this 
strong  temptation  without  removing  from  the  spot,  has  not  your  fancy 
begun  to  play  odd  tricks  with  you,  and  raised  up  all  sorts  of  delusions 
as  upon  some  magic  mirror  ?    If  you  have  felt  and  seen  none  of  these 
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things,  instantly  close  the  delightful  volume  of  Sancti  Jacobi,  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  appertains  to  May-blossoms,  for  its  clearest  re- 
vealings  will  be  to  you  no  better  than  a  mystery.  "  Odi  profanum  vulgus  /" 
by  which  we  mean,  as  no  doubt  Horace  also  meant,  although  he  has 
compressed  his  meaning  into  few  words — 

"  I  hate  the  vulgar,  clods  unblest, 
Who  can't  believe  in  fiction  ; 
Who  have  no  souls  for  any  thing 
Save  logical  conviction." 

Some  hundred  years  ago — how  many  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  much  to 
the  purpose — the  waters  of  the  Ouse  possessed,  or  were  possessed  by,  a 
peculiar  magic  influence  which  they  certainly  retain  no  longer.  If  any 
one  went  to  a  certain  part  of  the  river  and  cast  therein  five  white  pebbles 
precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock  struck  the  first  hour  of  May-morning,  he 
would  see  displayed  on  its  surface  as  on  a  glass  whatever  of  the  past, 
present,  or  future  he  desired  to  have  presented  to  him.  Many  had  tried 
the  experiment,  and  with  success  so  far  as  the  immediate  object  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  remoter  consequences  were  always  most  unaccountably 
fatal  to  the  adventurer.  Hence  for  some  years  the  charm  had  not  been 
tried  by  any,  till  one  fine  evening — it  was  the  eve  of  May-day — a  certain 
stout  knight,  by  name  Everard  Deville,  arrived  at  York  on  his  way  home 
to  Scarborough.  He  had  been  battling  right  valiantly  on  the  continent  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  now,  having  nothing  else  to  think  of,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  he  should  like  much  to  know  what  his  beloved 
Julia  was  about — was  she  true  and  faithful  ?  was  she  pining  all  alone  in 
her  bower  or  turret-chamber  as  became  a  loving  damsel  in  the  absence 
of  her  betrothed  ? 

"I  will  forthwith  consult  the  magic  mirror  of  the  Ouse,"  exclaimed 
the  knight. 

As  with  him  action  ever  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  resolution,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  fated  spot  while  it  was  yet  early,  and  for  two  mortal 
hours  paced  up  and  down  by  the  river-banks  as  if  he  had  been  placed  on 
guard  there.  At  length  it  struck  ten — it  struck  eleven — it  struck  twelve 
— and  ere  the  last  heavy  vibration  had  died  away,  he  flung  five  white 
pebbles  into  the  river,  which  anon  justified  the  legend  told  of  it,  for  imme- 
diately dark  shadows  gathered  upon  its  surface,  as  if  reflected  from  the 
clouds  above.  By  degrees  these  shadows  assumed  both  form  and  colour, 
and  presented  more  vividly  than  any  picture  could  have  done  the 
mansion  of  Sir  Anthony  Seymour,  about  ten  miles  from  Scarborough. 
Presently  a  serving-man  appeared  below  the  window,  which  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  for  Julia's,  and  placed  a  ladder  against  it, 
whereupon  the  casement  was  gently  opened,  and  a  youth  masked 
and  cloaked  descended  with  much  trepidation,  and  hurried  off.  The 
serving-man  then  carefully  hid  the  ladder  amidst  some  near  bushes, 
and  speeded  after  his  master,  who  was  already  out  of  sight,  his  way 
being  hidden  by  the  wood.  At  this  critical  juncture  a  dark  mass  of 
clouds  drew  athwart  the  moon,  when  the  shadows  on  the  watery  mirror 
became  undistinguishable  in  the  general  darkness  that  spread  over  the  river. 

Everard  at  anytime,  and  all  times,  a  man  rather  of  deeds  than  words, 
had  continued  silent  at  this  spectacle,  although  boiling  over  with  indig- 
nation.    He  now  flew  to  the  stable  of  his  inn,  thinking,  if  he  thought  at 
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all,  that  he  had  seen  quite  enough.  With  one  blow  of  his  mailed  foot  he 
dashed  the  door  to  pieces,  saddled  and  mounted  his  good  steed,  threw 
down  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  upon  the  stones  to  pay  for  the  damage 
done,  and  came  in  sight  of  Sir  Anthony's  hall  just  as  the  first  beams  of 
day  had  begun  to  light  up  its  turrets.  Here  the  overwearied  horse 
stumbled  and  fell,  unable  to  rise  again.  To  disengage  himself  from^  the 
fallen  animal  was  the  work  only  of  a  moment  to  so  practised  a  rider, 
and  hurrying  forward  he  saw  the  identical  youth  of  the  watery-mirror 
actually  ascending  again  into  Julia's  chamber.  His  foot  was  on  the 
lower  rounds  of  the  ladder.  The  next  instant  Everard  had  plunged  his 
dagger  into  the  culprit's  bosom. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  exclaimed  the  serving-man  ;  "he  has 
killed  my  young  mistress  !" 

It  was  even  so.  In  a  wilful  frolic  Julia  had  eluded  her  father's  vigi- 
lance, and  gone  to  a  masked  ball  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  she 
was  then  returning,  with  the  same  cautious  secresy,  that  she  had  observed 
in  ^oing  thither.  As  the  truth  became  known  to  him,  Everard  stood 
aghast,  looking  with  stony  eyes  on  the  bloody  work  of  his  ovv^n  hands. 
Every  limb  with  him  seemed  to  have  stiffened  into  marble.  The  words 
of  the  serving-man  rang  incessantly  in  his  ears — "he  has  killed  my  young 
mistress!"  The  winds  of  morning  syllabled  it ;  the  hills  gave  it  back 
again  in  echoes — "  he  has  killed  my  young  mistress  !" 

By  this  time  the  whole  house  had  arisen,  and  collected  about  him. 

"  Julia!  Julia  !"  exclaimed  the  distracted  father,  appealing  to  her  who 
could  no  longer  hear  him.  "  Julia  !  this  comes  of  a  child's  disobedience 
to  the  voice  of  her  parent." 

But  when  the  story  had  got  abroad,  the  terrified  and  superstitious 
hearers  cried  with  general  consent,  "  This  comes  of  consulting  the  magic 
mirror  of  the  Ouse  upon  a  May  morning." 

And  here,  gentle  reader,  we  break  off*,  not  venturing  to  pluck  any 
more  *'  May-hlossoms  "  for  the  present,  lest  peradventure  they  should  no 
longer  aff'ord  thee  delectation,  for  the  full  soul  loatheth  an  honeycomb. 
Valete  et  favete. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir, — Taking  a  deep  interest  in  historical  facts,  national  and  genealo- 
gical, my  mind  has  often  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide  in  the  fortunes  of  families  of  historic  fame,  parallel,  although  in  a  very 
subordinate  degree,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  If  I  were  to  pursue  the 
train  of  thoughts  now  vividly  before  me,  how  many  families  might  be  traced 
who,  from  previous  insignificance,  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  glory 
of  one  individual  of  a  family,  either  in  the  field  of  war,  professional  renown,  or 
in  the  council  of  state  ?  Reversing  the  picture,  how  many  descendants  of 
families,  whose  patronymic  graces  the  page  of  history,  are  now  reduced  to  ab- 
ject poverty?  Your  own  publications,  Mr.  Editor,  afford  instructive  demon- 
stration — viz,  "  The  Peerage" — "  Landed  Gentry,"  but  more  especially  your 
present  Magazine  ;  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  a  descendant  of  a  Plantagenet 
was  reduced  to  the  humble  craft  of  a  cobbler ;  and  in  the  same  page  will  be 
found  the  decadence  of  a  Peer,  John,  Earl  of  Traquair,  cousin  and  courtier  of 
King  James  VI.  begging  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh !  How  many  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  both  of  the  aristocracy  and  commoners  of  England,  who  a  short  time 
ago  possessed  an  ample  independence,  are  by  the  revolution  in  the  value  of  rail- 
way investments,  and  by  improvidence  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress  1 

My  object  in  addressing  you  is  not  to  moralize  on  the  changes  of  position 
either  of  families  or  nations,  this  would  be  a  theme  beyond  my  literary  capacity, 
and  might  lead  to  controversy  incompatible  with  the  legitimate  intention  of 
your  historic  and  very  interesting  Magazine.  I  must,  therefore,  in  prudence 
pass  to  the  immediate  object  of  my  communication — the  origin  of  Welsh 
lineage. 

In  the  publications  before  mentioned,  edited  by  yourself,  it  will  be  observed 
that  nearly  all  the  Peers  and  the  Landed  Gentry  whose  pedigrees  are  deduced 
from  ancient  existence,  are  with  few  exceptions,  of  Welsh  descent.  It  is  to 
assign  a  reason  for  this  apparent  superiority  of  pedigree  that  I  now  intrude 
upon  your  attention.  I  am  aware  the  facts  are  known  to  yourself,  but  they 
may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  introduction  to  the  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales  and 
part  of  the  Marches,  between  the  years  1586  and  1613,  by  Lewys  Dwnn, 
Deputy  Herald  at  Arms,  edited  by  that  eminent  antiquarian,  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  publication 
of  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts,  will  elucidate  the  national  predeliction  for  pre- 
serving family  pedigree. 

"  The  Welshman's  pedigree  was  his  title-deed  to  real  property  by  which  he 
claimed  his  birth-right  in  the  country.  Every  one  was  obliged  to  shew  his 
descent  through  nine  generations  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  a  free  native, 
and  by  which  right  he  claimed  his  portion  of  land  in  the  community.  He  was 
affected  with  respect  to  legal  process  in  his  collateral  affinities  through  nine 
degrees.  For  instance,  every  murder  committed  had  a  fine  levied  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  murderer,  divided  into  nine  parts,  his  brother  paying  the  greatest, 
and  the  ninth  in  affinity  the  least.  This  fine  was  distributed  in  the  same  way 
among  the  relatives  of  the  victim,  an  ordinance  which,  if  liable  to  objection  on 
the  score  of  strict  justice,  was  admirably  calculated  to  insure  a  diminution  of 
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crime.  A  person  passed  the  ninth  descent  formed  a  new  pen  cenedyl,  or  head 
of  a  family.  Every  family  was  represented  by  its  elder,  and  these  elders  from 
every  family  were  delegates  to  the  national  council.  The  origin  of  this 
system  is  buried  in  the  depths  of  antiquity,  for  it  was  found  to  be  in  existence 
at  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Howel  the  Good  revised  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

*'  Among  a  people  whose  surnames  were  not  in  use,  and  where  the  right  of 
property  depended  on  descent,  an  attestation  to  pedigree  was  indispensable ; 
and  as  the  prevention  of  forgery  became  consequently  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, it  was  requisite  that  the  investigation  of  genealogy,  and  its  preservation, 
should  be  vested  in  an  especial  body  of  persons,  in  whom  confidence  could 
be  placed.  Hence  the  second  order  of  Bards  were  the  Arwyddveirdd^  or 
Herald -Bards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  Arms  and  Pedigrees,  as  well  as 
to  undertake  the  embassies  of  state.  The  absence  of  surnames  was,  indeed, 
not  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  though  they  retained  the  inconvenience  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  in  the  same  predicament,  and  the 
Normans,  until  the  twelfth  century. 

"  The  Anvddvardd,  in  early  Cambrian  History,  was  an  officer  of  national 
appointment,  who,  at  a  later  period,  was  succeeded  by  the  Prydydd^  or  Poet. 
One  of  these  was  to  attend  at  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  any  man  of 
high  descent,  who,  in  Welsh,  was  called  Gwr  bonheddig;  now  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Gentleman,  but,  signifying  in  reality,  *'a  man  with  a  Pedigree," 
and  to  enter  the  facts  in  his  genealogy.  The  Marwnad,  or  Elegy,  composed 
at  the  decease  of  such  a  person,  was  required  to  contain  truly,  and  at  length, 
his  genealogy  and  descent,  from  his  eight  immediate  ancestors,  to  notice  the 
several  collateral  branches  of  his  family,  and  to  commemorate  the  survivor, 
wife  or  husband,  with  her,  or  his,  descent  or  progeny.  The  particulars  were 
registered,  and  a  true  copy  therefrom  delivered  to  the  heir,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  placed  among  the  authentic  documents  of  the  family.  This  was 
produced  on  the  completion  of  a  month  from  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  all 
the  principal  members  and  their  friends  were  assembled  together  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  mansion,  and  then  recited  in  an  audible  voice  in  their  presence. 
Their  acquiescence  in  the  truth  was  regarded  as  an  attestation,  and  this 
evidence  of  descent  was  again  deposited  among  the  family  archives."  Thus 
have  the  pedigrees  of  the  Welsh  been  preserved. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

April,  1850.  Tudor. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 


Sir,— May  I  be  allowed  to  solicit  through  the  "  St.  James's  Magazine," 
answers  to  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  In  Coverham  Church,  Yorkshire,  were  the  following  arms :  "a  chev.  charged 
with  three  crosses  fitchee  between  three  chaplets."  To  what  family  do  they 
belong  ? 

2.  What  arms  were  borne  by  Sir  Eoger  Dawson  whose  grandfather  was  with 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  ?  Sir  Roger  was  descended  from  Archbald  Dawson, 
)f  Craystock,  who  was  living  in  the  year  1066.  The  Dawsons  were  connected 
vith  the  following  families,  Nowell,  Taylboys,  De  Dalton,  Darcie,  and  Conyers. 
.  possess  a  copy  of  the  Dawson  Pedigree  as  it  was  drawn  out  by  the  late  Mr. 
Roger  Dawson,  of  Middleham,  whose  family  is  now  extinct  in  the  male  line, 
;hough  the  Erringtons,  Duffields,  and  the  Countess  Spada  Laving,  of  Macerata, 
ire  descended  from  the  Dawsons  in  consequence  of  their  ancestors  having 
narried  members  of  the  family.    No  arms  are  given  in  the  pedigree. 

I  should  feel  very  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  genealogical  correspondents 
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who  would  give  me  an  outline  of  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Holmes,  other- 
wise Troughear,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  shewing  the  descent  of  the  Holmes  from 
riir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  I  believe  the 
claim  of  kin  is  through  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyrrell,  Rector  of 
Calborne,  Isle  of  Wight. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Roger  De  Coverdale. 

Of  Coverham,  on  the  River  Cover,  Coverdale. 
April  10,  1850. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
Sir, — Has  it  ever  been  your  chance  to  observe  any  members  of  that  industrial 
class  of  the  community,  called  rag-pickers,  employed  in  their  vocation?  They 
are  generally  seen,  like  worms,  in  most  abundance  after  a  heavy  rain  when  it 
is  high  tide  in  the  street-kennels  that  dash  along  in  muddy  magnificence.  At 
such  times  you  will  find  them  diving  with  hand  and  hook  into  the  torrent,  under 
a  vague  idea  that  they  must  light  upon  some  saleable  or  useful  article.^  Or,  if 
the  weather  be  fine  and  sunny,  you  may  observe  them  diligently  turning  over 
some  heap  of  rubbish,  that  has  accumulated  to  the  annoyance  of  all  besides 
themselves.  Sometime  the  ragged  fisherman  hooks  out  a  stray  copper ;  at 
others,  more  lucky,  he  lights  upon  a  sixpence,  and  there  have  been  bright  occa- 
sions when  he  has  picked  up  a  piece  of  gold ;  but  his  most  common  finding  is 
a  bone,  or  a  rusty  nail.  Now  this,  I  apprehend,  conveys  a  pretty  correct 
noiiovL—ahsit  invidia  dicto— of  the  way  in  which  we  antiquaries  toil,  and  of  the 
results  thereof,  and  I  have  made  the  unsavoury  comparison  myself  to_  prevent 
any  one  else  from  doing  it.  One  has  no  great  objection  to  blackening  one's 
own  face  ;  it  may  have  been  done  in  sport ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
when  an  impudent  chimney-sweep  chooses  to  communicate  to  us  a  portion  of 
his  own  sootiness. 

Raking  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  the  British  Museum*  the  other  day,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  pick  up  the  following  anecdote  ;  but  whether  I  have  found 
some  small  fractionary  piece  of  silver,  or  only  a  rusty  nail  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  yourself  and  readers.  At  the  same  time  be  pleased  to  observe 
that  even  an  old  nail  with  the  true  aerugo  upon  it  is  always  worth  something. 
"  Robert  Lindsay,  grandchild  to  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King- 
at-armes,  &c.,  and  whose  sister  was  married  to  David  Lyndsay,  Melforte 
David  (?)  was  most  intimate  condisciple  with  A.P.  These  two  reading  in 
the  summer,  1671,— then  to  be  graduated  by  Sir  William  Paterson,— Plato 
and  some  books  of  Dr.  Henrie  More,  Ficinus,  made  a  bargaine  that  whoever 
died  first  should  give  an  account  of  his  condition  if  possible.  Robert  Lyndsay 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  clerk  to  the  exchequer.  Mount,  or  Month  (a  mile 
northwest  from  Coupar  in  Fife)  being  onlie  800  merks  a  yeare,  still  in  his  pos- 
session, but  really  belonging  to  his  father's  creditors.  He  dy'd  of  an  eliac  passion 
in  the  winter  1675  and  1676,  when  A.P.  was  at  Paris.  That  very  night  m  which 
Lyndsay  died,  as  A.  P's.  letter  and  Boghal's  letter  then  at  Paris  agreed,  A.  P. 
dream'd  (as  a  man  at  ease),  that  Lyndsay  came  to  him  thus—"  Archie,  per- 
haps ye've  heard  I'm  dead  ?  " 

"No,  Robin."  ^       ^   ,  ^. 

"  Ay,  but  they've  buried  my  body  in  the  Gray  Friars.  I  am  tho  alive,  and 
in  a  place,  the  pleasures  of  which  cannot  be  exprest  in  Scots,  Greek,  on 
Latin.  I  have  come  with  a  well-sayling  small  ship  to  Leith  Road  to  carry  you 
thither."  -,    i    i  ^ 

"  Robin,  I'll  goe  with  you,  but  wait  'till  I  goe  to  Fife,  and  take  leave  of  my 
father  and  mother  (they  were  at  Pitcarne  then) ;  and  next  to  East  Lothian  to 
take  leave  of  my  aunt  Rochlan." 

*  Historical  and  Philosophical  Papers,  Bibl.  Sloane— 3198.  Plut:  cii.  v.  U.  No. 
Vide  Ayscough's  Catalogue. 
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"Archie,  I  have  but  the  allowance  of  one  tide,  and  you  shall  not  make  your 
visit  in  so  short  a  tyme.  Farewell,  Archie;  I'll  come  for  you  at  another 
tyme." 

A.  P.  never  slept  a  night  since  that  tyme  without  dreaming  that  Robert 
Lindsay  told  him  he  was  alive,  and  in  the  year  94,  when  A.  P.  had  a  sickness 
that  every  body  thought  insuperable,  and  could  not  walk  without  being  sup- 
ported, tho'  he  had  not  any  fear  of  himself,  Robin  told  him  he  was  delay'd  for 
a  tyme,  but  he  was  ordered  and  it  was  properlie  put  to  his  task  to  carry  off  A. 
P.  at  a  tyme  he  was  discharged  *  to  tell.  This  was  dream'd  when  A.  P.  being 
sick,  and  chagrin,  and  disoblidged  by  Sir  R.  S.  was  writing  "  De  Legibus  His- 
toriae  Naturalis for  not  finding  himself  fit  for  serious  affairs  (for  ix  weeks)  he 
lookt  over  "  Scotia  lUustrata,"  laughed  eternallie  as  he  came  to  a  piece  of  non- 
sense, and  wrote  it  downe.  His  comrades  thought  this  odd  in  a  dying  man  ; 
but  A.  P.  was  secure." 

But  how  did  this  matter  end  ?  asks  the  inquisitive  reader.  Did  the  Lion 
King-at  arms  come  in  his  "  well  sailing  small  ship,"  and  carry  off  his  friend, 
Archie,  as  he  had  promised  ?  Or  was  the  dream,  after  all,  no  more  than  a 
dream?  Upon  this  head  the  manuscript  is  silent,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  others.  And  therein  I  think  he  has  acted 
wisely.    Nothing  spoils  a  good  story  so  much  as  explanation. 

Ghostseer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

Selwood  Cottage,  Frome, 
April  23, 1850. 

Sir, — I  saw  on  Saturday  last  a  letter  in  No.  2  of  the  St.  Jameses  Magazine, 
seeking  information  respecting  the  Byard  family.  If  your  correspondent  L.B. 
would  write  to  me  with  any  particulars  he  pleases  of  his  branch  of  the  Byard 
family,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  all  the  information  I  can  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Byards,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  and  complete  his  genealogy  of  the 
two  last  generations  of  my  branch  of  the  family.  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Mary 
Anne  Stuart  Byard  (daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Byard),  who  married  George 
Sheppard  of  Fromefield  House,  Frome.  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name 
of  so  excellent  an  officer,  and  so  good  a  man,  and  remain,  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Byard  Sheppard. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

April  3,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, — I  perceive  in  the  current  number  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine, 
an  error  in  the  engraving  of  the  arms  of  Phillips,  of  Whitmore  Park,  Coventry. 
Ermine  is  substituted  for  Erminois. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  the  pedigree  of  the  Hales  family,  embracing  J ohn 
Hales,  Clerk  of  the  Haniper  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  James  Hales,  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  who  drowned  himself,  temp.  Mary. 

*  Discharged,  i.  e.  forbidden. 
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I  have  a  carved  shield  of  that  family,  whereon  appears  a  mullet  in  middle 
chief,  surmounted  of  another,  I  suspect,  for  difference  Ox"  a  third  son  of  a 
third  son ;  and  I  hold  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the  family,  one  of  which 
was  the  seat  of  Stephen  Hales,  who  bore  the  arms  alluded  to,  and  a  motto  (de- 
faced), beginning  "  Religioni,"  and  ending  "  et  Eeipub."    He  lived  in  1589. 

Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  was  the  full  motto,  of  Avhich  I 
have  given  the  first  and  last  words  ? 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

..    ..  A  SUBSCKIBER. 


THE  OPERAS,  THEATRES,  &c.  \ 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.— Certain  seasons  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
have  acquired  particular  celebrity  from  some  prominent  event,  and  by  which 
they  become  indentified,  as  for  instance,  The  Tamburini  row — the  Castlereagh 
duel — the  cometic  appearance  for  one  night  of  "  the  Spanish  danseuse"  Lola 
Montes — the  Pas  de  Quatre — the  debut  of  the  Swedish  nightingale— and  last 
year  the  return  of  Madame  Sontag.  The  present  season  will  certainly  be  no- 
less  worthy  of  lasting  record,  and  will  be  distinguished  in  the  operatic  Calender 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  our  native  singers,  and  the  unprecedented  fact  of  the 
leading  positions  in  the  first  Italian  lyrical  establishment  in  the  world,  being 
occupied  by  our  talented  compatriots,  Sims  Reeves,  and  Miss  Catherine  Hayes. 
Following  close  upon  the  success  which  attended  the  debut  of  Reeves,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  we  have  now  the  gratification  to  record  the  equally  decided 
and  triumphal  debut  of  Miss  Hayes  early  in  the  month  as  Lucia,and  she  has  since 
appeared  as  Cherubino  the  page,  in  "The  Nozze  de  Figaro" — in  both  of  which  she 
elicited  the  warmest  applause — Madame  Sontag  has  again  returned,  as  also 
Lablache  and  Coletti,  and  have  appeared  in  "  Barbiere,"  "  Giovanni,"  Pas- 
quale,"  &c.  The  company  has  been  furtlier  rendered  complete  by  the  engagement 
of  a  new  tenor,  Signer  Baucarde  from  the  San  Carlos  at  Naples,  and  a  contralto, 
Madlle.  Ida  Bertrand — the  former  is  young  and  possesses  a  voice  of  great 
purity  and  sweetness,  which  seems  to  flow  from  his  chest  without  the  slightest 
efi"ort.  His  debut  on  Saturday  week  in  "  I  Lombardi "  was  eminently  successful, 
as  was  his  subsequent  appearance  as  Carlo,  in  "Linda,"  in  both  of  which  he  proved 
himself  qualified  to  take  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  tenors.  Madlle.  Ber- 
trand's  voice  is  a  high  contralto,  clear,  mellow,  and  even  in  quality,  which 
she  manages  with  artistic  skill,  9,nd  sings  with  great  expression  and  feeling 
— she  made  her  entree  as  Pierotto.  in  "  Linda,"  on  Saturday  last.  The 
new  ballet  of  "  Les  Metamorphoses,"  with  its  effective  tableaux,  the  fasci- 
nating and  piquant  dancing  of  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  Marie  Taglioni's  graceful 
ms,  continues  its  attractions,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  Mdlle. 
Ferraris,  a  new  and  graceful  danseuse,  who  seems  to  combine  with  the 
most  perfect  ease  and  grace,  several  styles  of  the  Terpsiehorean  school. 
A  new  pas  de  trois  composed  by  M  Paul  Taglioni,  for  Carlotta  Grisi,  Marie 
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Taglionl,  and  Mdlle.  Ferraris,  will  be  produced  on  Thui^f  ?  »^^*  •  ^^f  J 
rmposm  in  luch  Mldame  Sontag  and  the  entire  company  will  assist  and 

iTXoZ,  both  of  wbieUave  --/'f  »f  |X  ^^ef  M^^ty^^T^^^^^^^^^^^ 
t^riSlndlJy  su^Ss^he  bi^b  r Jpntation  it 

'^Er.lriTrurK"''cS^  -Tbesncces.es  at  tins  magni- 

ficent es^Sttoentbave  been  so  nnmerons  during  the  montb  tbat  the  mere 
enumeration  would  require  greater  space  ^an  we  _  can  weU  jare  we^u  t 
therefore  reluctantly  limit  ourselves  to  particularmng  the  leadmg  ones  mst, 
*  Zsaniel    Ti^^^  been  revived  with  all  the  scenic  and  choral  effect  of  last  year, 
Madame  Castellan  as  Elvira,  a  decided  j^-v^'llslrmantr; 
r>nrn<^  (Iras— and  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Tamberlik,  as  the  fcisherman  ^mg. 
wTth  the  recoU^^^^^^^^   of  both  Mario  and  Salvi  in  this  part,  it  was  a  difficu  t 
Seal  for  th'e  debutant,  andmost  worthily  did  Signer Tamberl^ go 
nrovinff  himself  a  highly  cultivated  singer  and  an  excellent  actor  ,  his  success 
rsTn!quWocal,\nd  th^e  favoi.ble  iin|;ession  made  by  ^^[X^^^^St^^^^^^ 
since  been  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  Polho  m  ''  No  ma  J^^^^^^f^^ 
in  Rossini's  "  Moise,"  which  lias  just  been  produced  undei  the  new  titie  oi 
;j^Zora  ''  Thoi5h  detached  portions  have  occasionally  been  given  this  supeij 
woi  As  now  for  the  first  time  produced  in  England  m  a  complete  form  with  all 
The  addiSs  to  the  original  sc^re,  and  for  the  excellence  with  ^n^^^^^^ 
r81es  are  sustained  by  the  artistes,  includmg  Castellan,  X^^^' f^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
berlik  Tamburini,  Zelger,  Tagliafico,  Lavia,  &c.— grandeur  of  clioi us— scenic 
dLpky,  and  gorgeo^  df'es^sesand  pageantry, this  production  f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
p  e&y  cloned  even  at  this  establishment.    The  ^^f      ^f^^  ti  e  end  of 
barytone,  (Tamberlik  and  Tamburini,)  and  a  magnificent  chorus  f        end  ot 
the  third  act  are  alone  worth  a  visit.    The  chorus  especially,  for  dramatic 
effect  is  ti  e  finest  thing  ever  heard  on  any  stage,  and  surpasses  the  celebrated 
Sid  sceS  ''L  Itcreatedaperfect  We  and  wasunani- 

Sy  redemanded.    Grisi  and  Mariohave  returned  from  St  Petersburgh and 
madeLirreentreein  "  Lucretia  Borgia  "  and  never  t^^.f^^gf^^^^ 
lightfuUy;  they  have  since  appeared  with  all  their  wonted  excel  ence  m  La 
Donna  dei  Lago,"  "LeNozze  di  Figaro,"  and  "  Don  Giovanni.  _    Mdlle.  de 
Src  has  likewise  resumed  her  posiLn,  and  is 

son;  she  acquitted  herself  with  great  credit,  and  elicited        \^^^^f J^^^^^ 
bation  in  the\'81es  of  Orsini  and  Malcolm  Gramme.  The  ^'^^'^ll''^.^^^^^^ 
fulland  fashionable  during  themonth,  especially  on  the ''long  Thm^^^^^^ 
Huguenots"  is  announced  for  Thursday  next,  with  Gnsi  and  Mario  m  he  r  old 
parts  ;  Madame  Castellan  as  Margaret  de  Valois,  and  Fomes  as  Marce llo  and 
the  first  morning  concert  will  take  place  on  Friday,  10th  May,  when  the 
"Stabat  Mater"  will  be  given.  .     .        p     „f  rhr•\^Uy^^^  the 

Easter  ENTERTAINMENTS.-Like  the  pantomimes,  &c.,  at  Christmas  tne 
spectacles  and  burlesques  at  Easter  attract  for  a  few  ^^^^s,  and  render  other 
novelties  unnecessary.    With  the  exception  of  the  Adelphi,  where  Madai^^^ 
Celeste  has  substituted  for  the  accustomed  burlesque  an  •historical  vaudeville 
entitled  " Playing  first  fiddle;  or  follow  my  leader  ;"-of  the  Strand  where  the 
"  Vicar  ot^^Uefield,"  so  admirably  cast  and  supported  by  such  excellent 
acTors  left  no  room  for  change;  and  of  Saddlerjs  Wells,  with  its^^e^^^^^^^^ 
and  classic  dramas ;   the  other  theatres  have  followed  the      latter  day 
custom  and  produced  their  Easter  burlesques-which,  this  year  rest  their 
attracTion  mo?e  upon  beautiful  scenery,  brilliant  effects,  and  glittermg  cos- 
tumes tLn  upon  t'heir  literary  merit ;  '  Ivanhoe^^;  at  the  Haymarket  however 
excepted,  which  abounds  in  smart  and  happy  hits  at  passing  topics,  lins 
piece  is  we  think  the  best  the  clever  authors,  the  brothers  Brough,  have  yet 
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concocted.  The  music,  too,  is  happily  selected,  and  the  parodies  are  all  very 
clever ;  but  we  question  the  taste  of  Miss  Horton's  singing  Italian  words  in  a 
burlesque  of  this  kind.  Keeley's  "  Old  clo"  accompaniment  in  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  is  highly  ludicrous. 

Drury-lane  spectacle  is  too  long,  but  it  is  well  mounted,  and  tends  to  exhibit 
the  vast  resources  of  the  establishment  for  elaborate  scenic  and  stage  effect 
and  display  of  pageantry. 

Madame  Vestris,  in  addition  to  an  Easter  burlesque  by  Mr.  Planche,  founded 
on  David  Garrick's  "  Cymon  and  Iphegenia,"  the  mise  en  scene  of  which  is  on 
the  same  scale  of  elegance  and  good  taste  which  characterizes  her  management, 
continues  the  gorgeous    Crown  Jewels,"  the  attraction  of  which  is  unabated. 

The  Easter  piece  at  the  Princess's  is  an  adaptation  of  Halevy's  opera,  "  Fee 
au  Eoses,"  and  is  entitled  "  The  Queen  of  the  Roses."  It  is  splendidly  got  up, 
and  apparently  at  great  expense.  The  dresses  and  appointments  aie  all  new 
and  most  costly,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  It  will  doubtless  have  a 
long  run. 

Schira's  New^  Opera. — On  Friday  a  new  opera,  by  M.  Schira,was  produced  at 
the  Princess's,  founded  on  the  melodrama  of  "  The  Orphan  of  G-eneva,"  and  was 
successful.  There  are  several  pretty  songs  and  ballads  in  it,  which  were  well  sung 
by  Miss  Pyne,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Weiss,  and  the  instrumentation  seemed  to  be 
excellent.  Altogether  this  opera  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  composer's 
former  production,  Mina,"  which,  we  think,  did  not  deserve  the  severe  con- 
demnation it  received  from  some  of  our  contemporaries.  The  libretto  of  "  The 
Orphan  of  Greneva,"  is  by  Charles  Jefferys,  who  has  evinced  much  talent  and 
considerable  poetic  spirit  in  the  composition.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  usual 
English  librettos ;  not  only  is  the  versification  smooth  and  even,  but  the  sen- 
timent and  language  throughout  are  in  keepmg  with  the  subject,  and  are  such 
as  emanate  only  from  a  cultivated  and  poetic  mind. 

Mr.  Macready  was  to  have  commenced  his  last  series  of  appearances  at  the 
Haymarket  on  Monday  last,  but  a  severe  attack  of  Neuralgic  Rheumatism  ren- 
dered a  cessation  from  his  professional  duties  for  some  time  necessary ;  his 
final  leave  of  the  stage  is  therefore  postponed  until  October: 

Mr.  LiSABE,  the  flautist,  has  created  quite  a  sensation  at  Cheltenham,  where 
he  played  at  a  concert  last  week;  he  performed  two  solos,  "  Jenny  Jones  " 
and  "  Nannie  wilt  thou  gang  with  me,"  with  brilliant  variations,  and  received 
the  marked  approbation  of  a  numerous  and  extremely  fashionable  audience, 
who  seemed  equally  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  fineness  of  his  tone,  and 
the  rapidity  and  facility  of  his  execution,  as  well  as  with  the  equality  of  into- 
nation, and  simplicity  of  his  instrument,  one  of  Prowse's  Improved  Boehm 
flutes,  which  they  had  then  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  local  journals 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  professor's  performance  ;  we  hope  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  some  of  the  Metropolitan  Concerts. 
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Arms  or — 


Armstrong  of  Ballycumber,  73 

Barnet,  78 
Barry,  78 

Batchelor  of  Easingwold,  77 
Bayley  of  Easingwold,  77 
Bayley  of  Stockton  on  Tees,  76 
Black  of  Scotland,  78 
Borrer  of  Hurst  Pierpoint,  79 
Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  80 
Burnell  of  Lofthouse  Rothwell, 
78 

Burren  of  London,  77 

Chute  of  Hants,  79 
Clayton  of  Lostock  Hall,  74 
Clayton  of  Enfield  Old  Park,  74 
Clegg  of  Lancashire,  74 
Clements  of  Lower  Clapton,  74 
Clippesbyof  Clippesby,  78 
Clulow  of  Echingham,  74 

De  Boudon  of  Boudon,  77 
De  Duston,  of  Duston,  77 
D'Oyly  of  Norfolk,  77 
De  Pichetord  of  Lee  Brock- 
hurst,  77 
De  Stoke  of  Stoke,  77 

Edgebarston  of  Edgebarston,  77 
Lllwyn  of  Wygeuhall,  78 


Evans  of  Gortmerron  House,  79 
Follett,  73 

Gray  of  Taunton,  75 

Harte  of  Sligo,  80 
Heathorn  of  Charlton  Park,  73 
Hemming  of  Foxlydiate  House, 
73 

Hodilow  of  Essex,  77 
Holt  of  Enfield,  76 
Huyshe,  75 

Jejeebhoy  of  Bombay,  73 
Jones  of  Pantglase,  73 

King  of  Broomfield,  76 
Kiiwan  of  Blindwell,  76 

Lefroy  of  Carrickglass,  74 
Legat  of  Pondhall,  78 

Macdonald  of  Rammerscales, 
74 

Mashiter  of  Priests,  79 
Morris  of  York,  80 
More  of  Taunton,  76 

Noel  of  Ellenhall,  77 

Parr  of  Parr,  76 
Parr  of  Taunton,  76 


Penny    of    Higher  Nutwell 

House,  76 
Pichford  of  Lee  Brockhurst,  77 
Protheroe  of  Dolwilym,  73 
Pye  of  Stoke,  76 

Rudgeof  Kyrle  Cottage,  80 

Sanford  of  Nynehead  Court,  75 
Sheath  of  Wyberton,  73 
Spencer   of  Helmington  Hall, 
73 

Steede  of  Warham,  78 
Strong  of  Sedgefield,  79 
Swinford  of  Swinford,  78 
Sykes  of  West  Ella,  80 

Toralin  of  Dane  Court,  79 
Torr  of  Riby,  76 
Tyler,  73 

"Walker  of  London,  75 
Wilson  of  Frenchay,  73 
Wirgman      of  Timberham 

Lodge,  73 
Whyte  of  Shottisham,  78 

Young  of  Orlingbury,  74 
Young  of  Trent,  75 


Obituary,  Annotated. 
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Akmstrong  (Bally cumber,  King's  Coun- 
ty, as  borne  by  John  Wakneford  Arm- 
strong, Esq.,  of  Ballycumber,  J.P.  repre- 
sentative of  an  eminent  branch  of  the  great 
Scottish  family  of  Armstrong,  so  well 
known  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border). 
Gu.  three  dexter  arms  vambraced  in  armour 
arg.,  hands  ppr.  Crest,  A  dexter  arm, 
vambraced  in  armour  arg.  hand  ppr.  Motto, 
Vi  et  armis. 

FoLLETT  (as  borne  by  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Webb  Follett,  who  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1824,  and  having  attained,  within  a 
very  few  years,  the  highest  legal  reputation, 
received,  on  the  formation  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  administration  in  1834,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Solicitor- General.  The  learned 
gentleman  was  born  Dec.  2,  1798,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1830,  Jane  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Hardinge  Giffard,  Chief  J ustice 
of  Ceylon,  and  niece  of  Dr.  Giffard,  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Standard  "  newspaper.  The 
late  Benjamin  Follett,  Esq.,  Sir  William's 
father,  was,  in  early  life,  Captain  in  the 
13th  Regiment,  but  ill  health  causing  him 
to  leave  the  army,  he  became  a  timber 
merchant,  at  Topsham,  Devon,  where  he 
died  in  1833,  leaving,  by  his  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Kingsale,  six 
surviving  children,  of  whom  Sir  William 
was  the  eldest  son).  Barry  of  twelve  gu. 
and  arg.  a  bend  sa.  Crest,  A  demi-griffin 
segreant.  Motto,  Quo  virtus  ducit 
scando. 

Protheroe  (derived  from  a  younger 
branch  of  Protheroe  or  Prytherch,  of  Eger- 
mond,  in  Caermarthenshire,  itself  a  scion 
of  Protheroe  (ap  Rhydderch)  of  Dolwilym, 
in  the  same  county,  sprung  from  Cedivor 
Vawr,  Lord  of  Blaen  Cuch,  in  Dyved 
(West  South  Wales),  who  died  in  1089  : 
the  common  ancestor  also  of  the  Philipps  of 
Picton  ;  Morgans  of  Tredegar,  Llantarnum, 
&c. ;  Lewises  of  St.  Pierre ;  Lloyds  of 
Llanstephan,  Lakes,  and  Llanllawddog). 
Arg.  a  lion  rampt.  guardant  sa. 

Jejeebhoy  (as  granted  14th  April,  1842, 
by  the  Kings  of  Arms,  London,  to  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  of  Bombay,  J  ustice 
of  the  Peace  at  that  Presidency,  a  distin- 
guished and  benevolent  Parsec  merchant, 
who  received  knighthood,  by  patent,  in 
1842,  and  was  presented,  by  command  of 
her  Majesty,  with  a  gold  medal,  inscribed 
"  To  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Knt,  from 
the  British  Government,  in  honour  of  his 
munificence  and  his  patriotism.")  Az.  a  sun 
rising  above  a  representation  of  the  Ghautz, 
or  mountains  near  Bombay,  in  base,  and  in 
chief  two  bees  volant,  all  ppr.  Crest, 
A  mount,  thereon  amidst  wheat  a  peacock, 
in  the  beak  an  ear  of  wheat,  all  ppr.  Motto, 
Industry  and  liberality. 

Jones  (as  borne  by  David  Jones,  of 
Pantglase,  co.  Carmarthen.  Esq.)    Ar.  on 


a  mount  vert  a  representation  of  a  Pem- 
brokeshire ox  statant  ppr.  ;  a  chief  gu. 
thereon  a  falcon  ar.  betw.  two  stags'  heads 
erased  or.  Crest,  A  mount  vert,  thereon 
a  representation  of  a  Pembrokeshire  ox's 
head  in  profile,  erased  ppr.  bezantee. 

Spencer  ( as  borne  by  Henry  Spencer, 
of  Helmington  Hall,  co.  Diu-ham,  Esq.) 
Quarterly,  erm.  and  gu.  on  a  bend.  engT. 
az.  betw.  two  frets  or.  five  escallops  ar. 
Crest,  Out  of  a  crown  vallery  or.  a  demi 
griffin  with  wings  displ.  ar.  beaked  and 
gorged  with  a  collar  gemellee  of  tbe  first, 
the  dexter  wing  charged  witb  a  bend  sinis- 
ter, and  the  sinister  with  a  bend  dexter  az. 
thereon  three  escallops  of  the  second. 

Heathorn  (as  borne  by  William  Hea- 
THORN,  of  Charlton  Park,  co.  Gloucester, 
Esq.)  Az.  on  a  cross  wavy  ar.  between 
four  pigeons'  heads,  erased  or.  five  torteaux. 
Crest,  A  mount  vert,  thereon  a  hawthorn 
tree  ppr.  pendant  therefrom  by  a  riband 
gu.  an  escutcheon  az.  charged  with  a 
pigeon's  head  as  in  the  arms. 

Sheath  (borne  by  the  Rev,  Martin 
Sheath,  of  Wyberton,  near  Boston,  co. 
Lincoln).  Sa.  a  fesse  betw.  three  giifiins' 
heads  erased  or. ;  impaling  per  pale  ar.  and 
az.  a  chev.  betw.  three  chaplets  counte]  - 
changed,  for  Yarboboxjgh.  Crest,  A  lion 
pass.    Motto,  Leniter  sustineo. 

Hemming  (as  borne  by  William  Hem- 
ming, of  Foxlydiate  House,  Tardebigg,  co. 
Worcester).  Ar.  on  a  chev.  engr.  az.  betw. 
three  lions'  heads  erased  gu.  an  ostrich  with 
wings  endorsed  of  the  first,  in  the  beak  a 
key  betw.  two  pheons  or.  Crest,  An  eagle 
with  wings  expanded  ar.  charged  on  the 
breast  with  a  pheon  sa.  and  supporting 
with  the  dexter  claw  an  escutcheon  erm. 
thereon  a  pale  az.  charged  with  three  leo- 
pards' faces  or. 

Tyler  (as  borne  by  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Tyler).  Sa.  on  a  fesse  wavy  or. 
betw.  three  tigers  pass,  guard,  erminois,  a 
cross  pattee  of  the  field  betw.  two  crescents 
gu.  in  the  centre  chief  point  pendent  from 
a  riband,  a  representation  of  the  gold 
medal  presented  to  the  said  Vice  Admiral 
then  Captain  Tyler,  by  command  of  his 
Majesty,  for  his  services  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  (in  which  he  com- 
manded the  Tonnaut)  ppr.  and  imderneath 
the  word  "  Trafalgar  "  in  letters  of  gold. 
Crest,  A  tiger  salient  guard,  ppr.  navally 
crowned  or.  in  the  dexter  paw  a  flag-stafi", 
therefrom  flowing  the  French  tri-coloured 
flag  depressed  and  reversed. 

Wilson  (as  borne  by  Walter  Wilson, 
of  Frenchay,  co.  Gloucester,  Esq.)  _  Gu. 
guttee  delarmes,  two  swords  in  saltire  ar. 
over  all  a  Hon  ramp. 

WiRGMAN  (as  granted  to  Ferdinand 
Charles  Wirgman,  of  Timberham  Lodge, 
CO.  Surrey,  Esq.)  Az.  betw.  two  estoiles 
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in  fesse  ar.  a  figure  representing  Justice, 
vested  of  the  last,  in  the  dexter  hand  a 
sword  erect  ppr.  and  in  the  sinister  a  pair 
of  scales  or.  Crest,  A  dove,  wings  ex- 
panded, in  the  beak  an  olive  branch  ppr. 
charged  on  the  body  with  an  anchor,  and 
on  each  of  the  wings  with  an  estoile  sa. 

Lefroy  (Carrickglass,  co.  Longford,  de- 
rived froniAifTHONYLEFiiOT,who  emigrated 
to  England  from  Flanders  at  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  persecutions;  and  now  re- 
presented by  the  The  Eight  Hon.  Thomas 
Lefroy,  of  Carrickglass,  co.  Longford,  one 
of  the  barons  of  the  Couxt  of  Exchequer  in 
Ireland) .  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  vert, 
fretty  ar.  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  a  hood 
or  cap  (allusive  to  the  badge  assumed  by 
the  party  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva) 
between  two  wyverns  gu.  for  Leproy  ; 
second  and  third,  az.  a  chev.  or.  betw. 
three  crescents  ar.  on  a  chief  gu.  three 
mullets  pierced  of  the  third,  for  Langlois. 
(Anthony  Lefroy,  of  Leghorn,  merchant, 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  having 
m.  the  sister  of  Benjamin  Langlois,  Esq. 
M.P.  under  secretary  of  state).  Crest, 
A  demi  wyvem  gu.  Motto,  Mutare 
sperno,  adopted  also  at  the  time  of  the 
Huguenot  persecutions. 

Clayton  (as  borne  by  William  Clay- 
ton, of  Lostock  HaD,  Leyland,  co.  Lancas- 
ter, Esq.)  Ar.  on  a  cross  engr.  sa.  betw. 
four  torteaux  a  lion  pass.  or.  Crest,  A 
dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour,  the  hand 
in  a  gauntlet  grasping  a  sword  in  bend  sin- 
ister, the  point  downwards  ppr.  pomel  and 
hilt  or.  pendant  from  the  wrist  by  a  ribband, 
an  escutcheon  gold,  charged  with  a  griffin's 
head  erased  az. 

Clayton  (Enfield  Old  Park,  co.  Middle- 
sex, originally  of  Yorkshire  ;  derived  im- 
mediately from  John  Clayton,  of  London, 
merchant,  who  resided  at  Forty  Hill,  En- 
field. His  only  son,  Samuel  Clayton,  Esq., 
b.  in  1690,  purchased  in  1735  Enfield  Old 
Park.  Ar.  a  saltire  betw.  four  martlets  gu. 
Crest,  A  dove  with  an  olive  branch  ppr. 
Motto,  Quod  sors  fert  ferimus. 

Clegg  (Lancashire ;  as  borne  by  Samuel 
Joseph  Clegg,  of  AUerton,  in  that  county, 
Esq.,  grandson  and  heir  of  Joseph  Clegg, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1748,  by  Eliz- 
abeth, his  wife,  dau.  of  James  Mainwaring, 
of  Bromborough  Court,  Esq.)  Sa.  on  a 
fesse  betw.  two  lions  counterpass.  ar.  a  mul- 
let of  the  first,  pierced  of  the  second.  Crest, 
An  eagle  rising  ar. 

Clements  (as  confirmed  to  Jacob  Cle- 
ments, of  Lower  Clapton,  co.  Middlesex, 
Esq.)  Per  fesse  indented  ar.  and  gu.  three 
garbs  counterchanged,  all  within  a  bordure 
sa.  charged  with  ten  cross- crosslets  of  the 
first.  Crest,  A  lion  pass.  ar.  guttee-de- 
sang  gorged  with  a  collar  and  charged  on  the 
body  with  two  cross-crosslets  in  fesse  gu. 


Clulow  (granted  to  Joseph  Cltjlow,  of 
Echingham,  co.  Sussex,  Esq.)  Az.  fretty 
ar.  a  lion  rampt.  erm.  collared  gu.  support-  . 
ing  a  pillar  of  stone  ppr.  Crest,  A  mount 
vert,  thereon  a  demi  lion  az.  fretty  ar. 
collared  or.  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  an 
olive  branch  vert,  and  supporting  with  the 
sinister  paw  a  pillar  as  in  the  arms. 

Macdonald  (Eammerscales,  co.  Dum- 
fries, a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Boisdale. 
itself  a  scion  of  Clanranald.  The  present 
"William  Bell  Macdonald,  Esq.,  of 
Eammerscales,  is  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
Donald  Macdonald,  Esq.,  by  Mary,  his  wife, 
sister  of  William  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Eammer- 
scales, and  grandson  of  Donald  Macdonajd, 
Esq.,  by  Miss  Payne,  his  wife,  grand-dau. 
of  Carlyle  of  Brydekixk  and  Brakenquhate, 
representative  of  Carlyle,  Lord  Carlyle,  of 
Torthorwald).  Quarterly;  1st  and  4th, 
quarterly,  1,  arg.  a  lion  rampt.  gu. :  2,  or. 
a  dexter  hand  couped,  holding  a  cross  crogs- 
let  fitch^e  gu.  :  3,  or.  a  lymphad  or  gaUey, 
sa. :  4,  vert,  a  salmon,  naiant,  arg.  for  Mac- 
donald :  2nd  and  3rd,  az.  three  bells  or,  for 
Bell.  Crest,  A  dexter  hand  holding  a 
cross  crosslet  fitch^e.  Motto,  I  beir  the 
Bel ;  and  above  the  Crest,  ISTec  tempore 
nec  fato. 

YoNGE,  YoxJNGE,  or  YouNG  (Orliugbury, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton).  Argent 
on  a  bend  sable,  three  griffins'  heads  erased 
or.  Crest,  A  boar's  head  and  neck,  erased, 
proper.  The  family  of  Young  (as  at  present 
spelt)  of  Orlingbury,  is  originally  descended 
from  the  Yonges  of  Crombe  d'Abitot,  in 
Worcestershire,  called  from  them,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Yonge's  Crombe. 
This  branch,  however,  of  the  family,  had 
been  seated  at  Evesham,  in  the  same  county, 
long  before  the  year  1637,  when  Edward 
Young  was  Mayor  of  that  town.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  several  of  the  sons  of  this  Ed- 
ward were  engaged  in  the  Civil  Wars,  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament,  as  Thomas, 
Edward,  WiUiam,  and  John  Young,  of 
Evesham,  are  all  names  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Siege  of  Worcester,  given  in 
the  appendix  to  Nash's  history  of  that  coun- 
ty. In  the  year  1794,  there  existed  inscrip- 
tions, on  a  fiat  stone,  within  the  commu- 
nion rails,  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  at 
Evesham,  "  To  the  memory  of  Edmond 
Young,  who  died  September  20th,  1657, 
and  to  that  of  Eichard  Young,  his 
son,  who  died  January  1st,  1690." 
This  Eichard  was  the  father  of  Eichard 
Young,  Esq.,  who,  about  the  year  1700, 
purchased  the  manor  and  estate  of  Orling- 
bury, in  Northamptonshire,  and  built  there 
the  present  manor  house.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Allicocke,  of  Loddington,  in  the  same 
county,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Bathurst,  and  grand- daughter  of  Villiers 
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of  Hothorpe.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
cousin  of  this  lady,  as  his  mother  was 
also  a  daughter  of  Edward  Bathurst,  Esq 
His  son,  AUen  Young,  Esq.,  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Boddam, 
Esq.,  and  died  in  1796. 

His  son  Allen  Edward  Young,  Esq., 
married  Amelia  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Neate,  Esq.  His  son  and  successor.  Alien 
AUicocke  Young,  Esq.,  the  present  posses- 
sor of  Orlinghury,  married  his  first  cousin, 
Eliza,  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John 
Young,  late  Rector  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  m 
this  coimty ;  by  her  he  has  several  chil- 
dren. ^ 

Walker  (as  borne  by  Robert  Onebye 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Square,  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Walker, 
Esq.,  Senior  Registrar  of  that  Court). 
Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  ar.  a  cheveron 
gu.  charged  with  three  crescents  ar. 
between  three  peUets,  for  Wai^ker  : 
2nd,  or.  a  cheveion  vert  between 
three  towers  gu.  for  Onebye  :  3rd,  gu.  a 
saltire,  or.  surmounted  of  another,  vert, 
for  Akdrew,  late  of  Harlestone  Park,  co. 
Northampton.  Crests,  Walker,  A  sunm 
splendour  ppr. :  Onebye,  A  bear's  head, 
couped  party  per  pale,  ar.  and  gu.,  by  grant 
from  the  Herald's  College,  7th  Aug.,  1680, 
to  the  descendants  of  John  Onebye,  of 
Ondeby  (alias  Oadby),  co.  Leicester.  Motto, 
Passibus  sequis, 

Of  the  ancient  family  of  Onebye,  now 
extinct,  a  full  and  interesting  account  is 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  NichoUs's  History 
of  Hinckley.    The  first  of  that  name  there 
mentioned,  is  John  Oneby,  High  Sheriff  of 
Rutland,  Hen.  II.,  1156.  In  1403,  Thcmas 
Ondeby  represented  the  county  of  Rut- 
land in  Parliament.    In  1423,  John  Oneby 
occurs  as  Sheriff  of  Rutland;  and  Thomas 
Ondby,  as  Sheriff  of  Leicester  and  War- 
wick, 17  Richard  II.,  1484.    From  Harl. 
MSS.,  it  appears  that  eight  of  the  family 
were  admitted  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  four  were 
ancients.   Of  these,  John  was  one  in  1627, 
whose  only  son  (Sir  John  Oneby,  Knt.  also 
an  ancient)  dying  s.p.,  his  four  daughters 
became  co-heiresses  :  viz.  1st,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Benj.  King,  of  Kirby  Muccles, 
CO.  Leicester :  2nd,  Dorothy,  married  to 
Ezekiel  Wright,  whose  son,  Sir  Nathan, 
was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal: 
3rd,  Emmet,  married  to  Richard  Mason, 
M.D.,  of  Leicester    and  4th,  Mary,  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  Stavely,  Esq.,  who  also 
left  four  daughters,  co-heiresses.  Anne,  the 
second  daughter,  married  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Welstead,  father  of  the  poet  of  that  name : 
Christiana,  the  third  daughter,  married  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Walker,  Rector  of  Great  Bil- 
ling, CO.  Northampton,  only  son  of  John 
Walker,  of  Hurdsfield,  near  Macclesfield, 


Cheshire,  by  his  second  wife  ;  J oshua  di&d 
in  1705.  The  above  named  Robert  Onebye 
Walker  is  now  his  heir,  and  only  remain- 
ing descendant  of  that  name ;  he  is  also 
co-heir  of  the  late  Robert  Andrew,  Esq., 
of  Harlestone  Park  aforesaid,  through  his 
mother,  Frances,  his  eldest  sister  and  co- 
heiress, of  whom  mention  is  made  in  page 
24  of  the  "  Heraldic  Register." 

The  estate  at  Harlestone,  which  had 
been  in  the  family  of  Andrew  in  and  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  sold  by 
Robert  Andrew,  to  George  John,  2nd  Earl 
Spencer,  in  1829,  and  the  remainder  of  hia 
estates  were  devised  by  his  will  to  Colonel 
Packe,  his  brother-in-law,  son  by  a  second 
marriage  of  the  late  Charles  Packe,  Esq., 
of  Prestwold,  co.  Leicester, 

Saneord  (borne  by  Edward  Ayshford 
Sanford,  Esq.,  of  Nynehead  Court,  co. 
Somerset,  Sheriff  of  that  shire  m  1848). 
Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  three  bars  wavy 
az.  Sanford  :  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  between 
two  cheverons  sa.  three  ashen  keys  az. 
Ayshford.  Crests,  1st,  a  martlett  ppr.  for 
Sanford  :  2nd,  a  Moor's  head  in  profile  sa. 
wreathed  about  the  temples  arg.  and  issu- 
ing out  of  a  chaplet  of  oak  leaves  vert,  for 
Ayshford.    Motto,  Ferme  en  foy. 

Gray  (borne  by  Robert  Gray,  Esq., 
of  Taunton,  founder  of  the  Alms  Houses 
there,  who  d.  1635,  as  appears  by  his 
monument,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
Church).  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  on  a 
bend  gules  three  annulets  or. 

Htjyshe  (borne  by  Richard  Htjyshe, 
Esq.,  founder  of  the  Hospital  bearing  his 
name  at  Taunton,  whot^.  1615,  as  appears 
by  his  monument  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
Church).  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  on 
abend  sa.  three  luces  of  the  first,  Htjyshe  : 
2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  five  fusUs  in  fesse  sa.  be- 
tween two  cottises  gu.  Avenell.  Crest, 
An  elephant's  head  couped  arg.  crowned 
and  tusked  or. 

Young  (as  depicted  on  the  monument, 
in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Church,  Taunton, 
to  John  Young,  Gent.,  of  Trent,  co. 
Somerset,  who  d.  1629).  Or.  three  roses 
gules,  a  canton  of  the  second.  Crest,  A 
cubit  arm  erect,  habited  azure,  holding  a 
staffer. 

Parr  (Parr,  co.  Lancaster,  and  Kendal, 
CO.  Westmorland,  derived  from  the  mam- 
age,  1683,  of  Sir  WilHam  Parre,  of  Parre, 
with  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
de  Ros,  of  Kendal.  The  representative  of 
the  principal  line,  William  Parr,  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton,  d.s.p.  1571.  From 
a  younger  branch,  derive  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parr,  Rector  of  Westbury,  Salop,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Parr,  Vicar  and  Patron  of 
Taunton,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Somerset, 
see  p.  36).  Arg.  two  bars  azure,  abordure 
engrailed  sa.      Crest,  A  female's  head, 
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couped  below  the  shoulders,  habited  azure, 
on  her  head  a  wreath  of  roses,  alternately 
arg.  and  gules.  Supporters,  dexter,  a  stag 
or.;  sinister,  a  wyvern  gules.  Motto, 
Amour  avecquc  Loyaulte. 

Parr  (coat  of  augmentation,  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.,  to  his  Queen  Katherine, 
dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal).  Or. 
on  a  pile  between  six  roses  az.,  three  of 
the  same  arg. 

More  (the  Priory,  Taunton.  In  1550, 
Matthew  Colthurst,  to  whom  King  Henry 
\  III.  granted  the  Priory  of  Taunton,  sold 
the  same  to  Thomas  More,  Esq.,  descended 
from  More,  of  Bagborough.  In  the  chancel 
o±  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  a  table  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion:—"Thomas  More,  of  the  Pryory  of 
Taunton,  Esquyer,  hear  lying,  departed 
this_  lyfe  the  28th  day  of  March,  Anno 
P'ni  1596,  and  had  two  wyfes ;  by  the  first 
he  left  lyving  Eobert,  Gefrey,  Francis, 
Johan,  by  the  second  Jesper  and  Florence, 
and  blest  them  all.")  Arg.  two  bars  en- 
grailed az.  between  nine  martletts  gules. 
Crest,  A  tiger's  head  erased  argent  pierced 
through  the  neck  with  a  broken  spear  or. 
headed  of  the  first. 

Pye  (Stoke,  in  the  Parish  of  Stoke  Da- 
morell,  Devon).  Axg.  on  a  fesse  per  pale 
az.  and  gu.  a  talbot's  head  couped  between 
two  escallops  of  the  field  a  bordure  wavy 
of  the  second.  Crest,  Upon  a  mount  vert 
a  talbot's  head  couped  arg.  charged  with  a 
saltire  wavy  azure.  Motto,  Pietatis  causa. 

ToRR  (Riby,  co.  Lincoln).  Arg.  on  a 
cheveron  between  two  towers  in  chief  sa- 
ble, and  a  tor  or  conical  hill  in  base  vert, 
three  padlocks  or.  Crest,  Upon  a  promon- 
tory or  headland  ppr.  a  tower  arg.  Motto, 
Altiora  spero. 

King  (granted  to  Charles  Francis 
King,  of  Broomfield,  co.  Essex,  Esq.) 
Vert,  a  chev.  or.  surmounted  by  another 
erm.  charged  with  three  woolpacks  ppr. 
between  two  lambs  pass,  in  chief  ar.  and 
in  base  a  golden  fleece.  Crest,  in  front  of 
a  lion  couchant  gu.  awoolpack  as  in  the 
arms. 

KiRWAN  (Blindwell,  co.  Galway).  A 
chev.  between  three  Cornish  choughs 
quartering  Staunton.  Crest,  First,  a  Cor^ 
nish  chough,  for  Kir  wan  ;  second,  a  fox 
statant  ppr.  on  a  mount  vert,  for  Staun- 
ton. 

Penny  (as  granted  to  Robert  Penny 
Greenwood  Penny,  of  Higher  Nutwell 
House,  CO.  Devon,  Esq.)  Per  saltire  ermi- 
nois  and  erm.  two  greyhounds  courant  re- 
guard  gu.  Crest,  Upon  a  crown  vallery 
gu.  a  lynx  statant  or.  holding  in  the  mouth 
a  fleur-de-lis  az. 

Holt  (The  first  mentioned  of  this  family 
is  Thomas  Holt,  who  had  the  manor  of 
Sale,  in  Ashton,  Cheshire,  given  to  him, 


and  Masere  in  two  divisions,  by  Adam  Dut- 
ton,  one  of  Earl  Lupuss'  Barons,  in  1180, 
(temp.  Richard  I.)  who  authorized  them  to 
bear  the  arms  and  crest  still  used  by  this 
branch,  as  lineal  descendants ;  perhaps  the 
only  instance  of  two  families,  with  differ- 
ent names,  Holt  and  Sale,  having  the  same 
bearings.  There  were  many  generations 
of  this  family,  who  resided  at  Grislehurst, 
Lancashire  ;  some  fought  in  the  Scottish 
wars,  and  also  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause 
at  Edgehill,  Newberry,  and  Marston  Moor, 
&c.,  and  were  named  in  Charles's  proiected 
order  of  the  Royal  Oak. 

Also  may  be  mentioned  Judge  Holt, 
and  J ames  Holt,  whose  mother  was  co- 
heiress to  Sir  James  De  Sutton ;  he  was 
killed  at  Flodden  Field,  1513.  Randle 
Holme,  the  Chester  Herald,  drew  out 
J  ames  Holt's  coat  of  arms,  which  consisted 
of  Holt,  Sutton,  Fitz  Hugh,  Pole,  Vernon, 
Neville,  Latimer,  Montalt,  Umfreville, 
Marmion,  Goumey,  Darcy,  and  Gamel, 
and  styled  him,  "  James  Holt,  of  Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire,  Elton  and  Sutton," 
Cheshire.  He  has  also  mentioned  five  of 
his  descendants,  successively,  and  their 
marriages,  signed  by  Randle  Holme,  Au- 
gust 12th,  1672.  The  relations  of  John 
Holt,  the  last  of  the  five  above  named, 
have  the  original  document. 

John,  the  first  Holt  of  Tottenham, 
from  Grantham,  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Lord  Santry's  granddaughter,  and  he  died 
1796.  Dr.  Holt,  of  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
IS  grandson  to  the  above  lady,  and  direct 
descendant  of  the  Thomas  Holt  above 
mentioned).  Ai^g.  on  a  bend  engr.  sa. 
three  fleurs-de-lys,  of  the  first.  Crest,  A 
spear  head  ppr.  Motto,  Ut  sanem  vulnero. 

Eayley  (as  borne  by  AVilliam  Bayley, 
Esq.,  of  Stockton  on  Tees).  Arms,  Bay- 
ley-Barry  impaKng  D'Oyly.  Bayley- 
Barry,  Quarterly  of  eight.  1st  and  8th, 
Bayley  of  AUertonshire,  co.  York,  and 
Barry,  of  Ireland,  quarterly  :— 1st  and 
4th,  Quarterly,  or.  and  ermine,  on  a  fesse 
sable  between  three  martlets,  vert,  thi^ee 
bezants,_  for  Bayley  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Bar- 
ry _  of  six  argent  and  gules  on  a  canton 
vair  a  human  head  proper,  for  Barry. 
(The  former  of  these  coats  was  originally 
borne  by  assumption  in  the  tinctures  of  ar- 
gent and  gules  as  stated  in  the  Armory; 
and  its  title  is  the  same  length  of  posses- 
sion and  usage  as  would  confer  a  title  to  a 
landed  estate:— but  it  was  subsequently 
difl^erenced  as  above,  out  of  deference  to 
Bayley  of  London  and  Leicester;  who 
were  best  entitled  to  the  primitive  colours. 
The  arms  of  Barry  were  originally  identi- 
cal (as  also  stated  in  the  Armory),  with  the 
coat  of  Barry,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  whose 
famHy  bore  indifferently,  "  Barry  of  six  ar- 
gent and  gules,"  "  argent  three  bars  gules," 
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and  "argent  three  bars  gemels  gules;" 
ynd  are  now  borne  nnder  a  pedigree  from 
Ulster  king  of  arms,  deducing  this  family 
from  a  common  ancestor  with  those  noble 
iBarrys.  The  canton  was  added  partly  for 
iilference  and  distinction,  and  partly  as 
allusive  to  a  descent  from  the  great  house 
3f  Grrffith,  of  Penrhyn,  co.  Carnarvon,  a 
branch  of  the  8th  noble  tribe  of  North 
IWales  and  Powis,  the  house  of  Tudor, 
founded  by  Marchudd  ap  Cynan,  who  lived 
in  the  9th  centiuy,  and  the  arms  of  which 
family  were  three  men's  heads.  Neither 
the  Bayley  nor  Barry  coats  have,  however, 
been  yet  registered  in  the  London  College 
jf  Arms,  but  besides  the  Irish  pedigree 
xnd.  usage,  they  are  borne  by  the  family 
mder  the  statute  of  14  Edw.  I.  which 
3nacted  that  all  freemen  and  the  more 
substantial  villeins,  even,  should  have  their 
3wn  proper  seals. 

2nd, — BuRREN  of  London.  Paly  of  six 
irgent  and  gules  on  a  chief  sable  three  loz- 
enges or.  (London  Visitation,  1687,  when 
thefr  proof,  however,  was  respited :  but 
ised  at  two  funerals  of  the  family  shortly 
previous  thereto.) 

3rd, — HoDiLOW,  of  Essex  and  North- 
amptonshire. "  Gules  a  patee  cross  fitch^e 
it  foot,  argent  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
)r."  (Phillipof  s  Ordinary  in  Coll.  Arm. 
Seal  on  Richard  HodiloVs  will,  1696;  and 
ilso  another  seal  belonging  to  him,  which 
las  regularly  descended  to  the  Bayley 
family,*  and  was  in  its  possession  in  1840.) 

4th,— PiCHFORD,  of  Lee  Brockhurst,  co. 
Salop,  and  London.  "Azure  a  cinquefoil 
between  six  martlets  or."  differenced  for 
this  branch  with  a  crescent  argent.  (Al- 
lowed by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarenceux,  about 
1584,  when  he  visited  Shropshire  ;  record- 
ed at  the  Herts  visitation,  1634  ;  and  used 
it  Mrs.  Hony wood's  frxneral,  1697,  and  at 
iFrazer  Honywood,  Esq.'s,  1764) — N.B. 
iThe  pedigree  conferring  these  quarterings 
of  Burren,  Hodilow,  and  Pichford,  on  the 
^Ba5dey  family,  was  proved  in  the  Heralds' 
College  before  examiners  appointed  by 
jhapter,  and  stands  recorded  in  the  books  of 
■lie  college,  Norfolk  12  B.  vol.  viii.fol.  81. 

5th, — De  Pycheford  of  Lee  Brock- 
hm-st  and  Pycheford,  co.  Salop.  Old  feu- 
dal coat.  "Or.  a  lion  passant  azure  armed 
and  langued  gules."  (Borne  on  a  fesse  by 
the  Surrey  Pychefords ;  and  on  a  chief  by 
Englefield,  who  married  an  heiress  of  the 
family  temp.  Henry  III. :   and  supposed 

*  In  the  17th  century  the  Hodilows  were  re- 
lated to  four  eminent  prelates — John  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York,  (the  Lord  Keeper),  previ- 
ously Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Humphrey  Hinch- 
man.  Bishop  of  London  and  Salisbury,  John 
•Owen,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Lewis  Bayley, 
Bish<.p  of  Bangor;  as  well  as  to  several  eminent 
statesmen,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Serjeant 
Glynne,  Lord  Chief  Justice  under  Cromwell. 


to  have  been  originally  adopted  by,  or  con- 
ferred on,  Ranulph  de  Pycheford,  for  his 
valiant  conduct  at  Bridgenorth  Castle, 
temp.  Henry  I.) 

6th, — Bayley,  of  Easingwold,  co.  York. 
Same  as  the  first  division  of  the  first  quar- 
tering. 

7th, — Batchelor,  of  Easingwold,  Ri- 
pon  and  Borobridge,  co.  York.  "Argent 
on  a  bend  ermines  between  three  wings 
sable  a  leopard's  face  argent  jessant  delis 
or."  (Originally  used  in  argent  and  azure 
as  stated  by  the  Armory ;  since  difierenced 
for  this  branch  as  here  described,  but  not 
yet  registered  in  Coll.  Arm.) 

D'Oyly.  Quarterly  of  fifteen,  1st  and 
15th,  D'Oyly,  of  Norfolk,  Leicestershire, 
and  Oxfordshire,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
"  Gules  three  bucks'  heads  cabossed 
argent,"  for  D'Oyly  of  Sion  Hill,  co. 
York,  "Westminster,  Shottisham,  co. 
Norfolk;  Pondhall,  co.  Suffolk;  Stoke- 
D'Oyly,  CO.  Northampton,  and  Ronton,  co. 
Stafford.  2nd.  "  Or.  a  lion  rampant  sable 
armed  and  langued  gules,"  for  D'Oyly  of 
Whatton,  co.  Leicester.  3rd.  "  Azure 
two  bendlets  or."  for  D'Oyly,  Baron  by 
tenure  of  Hocknorton,  co.  Oxford,  and 
constable  of  Oxford  Castle. — In  fesse 
point  a  crescent  for  ermine  difference.  (The 
first  stands  on  the  authority  of  Vincent, 
Ryce,  Le  Neve,  Edmondson,  and  the  Lon- 
don Visitation,  1634  and  1687,  as  well  as 
those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1664.  The 
second  on  several  old  rolls,  and  an  impale- 
ment in  the  Bagot  pedigrees.  The  third 
was  allowed  at  the  Oxfordshire  visitations 
1574  and  1634;  having  been  carved  in 
stone  on  Osency  Abbey  in  that  county, 
temp.  Henry  III.,  which  the  D'Oylys 
founded  temp.  Henry  I.) 

2nd, — De  Duston,  of  Duston,  co. 
Northampton,  and  Ronton,  co.  Stafford. 
"Gules  one  buck's  head  cabossed,"  (Vin- 
cent.— This  bearing  originated  the  buck's 
head  coat  of  the  D'Oylys,  and  appears  to 
have  been  itself  derived  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Noels,  which  was  a  buck.) 

3rd, — Noel,  of  Ellenhall  and  Ronton, 
CO.  Stafford.  "  Or.  fretty  gules  a  canton 
argent."  (Vincent. — Ryce's  Suffolk  in 
Coll.  Arm,,  however,  substitutes  a  chief 
azure  for  the  silver  canton.) 

4th, — De  Stoke,  of  Stoke,  co.  North- 
ampton. "  Azure  a  fret  argent."  (Ryce's 
Suffolk  in  Coll.  Arm.  Le  Neve,  however, 
gives  it  "  Azure  fr-etty  ermine.") 

5th, — De  Boudon,  of  Boudon  and 
Hardyngsthorn,  co.  Northampton.  "  Quar- 
terly, sable  and  or.  in  the  first  quarter  a 
lion  passant  argent."  (Ryce ;  who,  how- 
ever, queries  the  right.) 

6th, — Edgebarston,  of  Edgebarston, 
CO.  "Warwick,  and  Swinford,  co.  Leicester. 
"  Per  pale  dancett^e  or.  and  sable"  (Ryce). 
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7th, — SwiNFORD  of  Swinford,  co,  Leices- 
ter ;  "Argent  on  afesse  gules  a  boar  passant 
sable."  (Ryce,  wbo  however,  contrary  to 
the  pedigree,  places  the  quartering  before 
Edgebarston.) 

8th,— LegxVt,  of  Pondhall,  co.  Suffolk; 
"  Argent  a  saltire  engrailed  azure."  (Eyce, 
Le  Neve,  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  and  Gip- 
pis's  Suffolk,  Edmund  D'Oyly,  Esqr.'a 
Funeral  Achievement,  1612.) 

9th, — Ellwyn  alias  Berry,  of  "Wygen- 
hall,  CO. Norfolk ;  "Argent  a  cheveronazure 
between  three  bears'  heads  couped  sable 
muzzled  or."  (Same  authorities,  though 
Le  Neve  assigns  this  quartering  to  Mos- 
well.) 

10th, — Steede,  of  Warham,  co.  Norfolk, 
"  Argent  a  lion  rampant  azure  armed  and 
langued  gules."  (BlomefieJd,  Achievement 
of  Edmond  D'Oyly,  Esq.,  of  Shottisham,  co. 
Norfolk,  1612.) 

11th, — ^Whyte,  of  Shottisham,  co.  Nor- 
folk ;  "  Gules  a  cheveron  between  three 
boars'  heads  couped  argent  all  within  a 
bordure  engrailed  of  the  last."  (Ryce, 
Achievement  of  1612,  and  the  tomb  of  Mar- 
garet St.  Lowe,  previously  Whyte,  1435, 
in  Fretenham  church,  co,  Norfolk.) 

12th, — Clippesby,  of  Clippesby,  co. 
Norfolk ;  "  Quarterly,  argent  and  sable  on 
a  bend  gules  three  miilletts  or."  (E,yce, 
Blomefield,  Achievement  of  1612.) 

13th, — Black,  of  Scotland;  "Argent  a 
cheveron  sable  between  two  mullets  in 
chief,  and  a  crescent  in  base  gules,  differ- 
enced with  a  third  mullet  in  chief."  (Seal 
cut  about  1825  or  6.) 

14th, — BuRNELL,  of  Lofthouse  Eoth- 
well,  CO.  York;  "  Argent  a  lion  rampant  sa- 
ble within  a  bordure  azure  bezant^e." 
(James  Burnell's  will,  1777,  is  sealed  with 
the  identical  coat  of  Burnell  of  Winkborne, 
CO.  Notts  ;  but  in  a  pedigree  the  bordure  is 
destitute  of  their  roundles,  and  the  field  of 
their  per  fesse  indented,  and  in  the  achieve- 
ment seal  of  1825-6,  the  bordure  is  alto- 
gether omitted,  and  the  lion  crowned  like 
that  of  the  Barons  BumeU,  of  Holgate 
and  Acton-Burnell.) 

The  title  to  these  several  quarterings  in 
the  D'Oyly  family  is  set  forth  in  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  D'Oyly,"  by  William 
D'Oyly  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  eldest  son 
and  heir-at-law  of  the  said  William  Bay- 
ley,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Frances 
D'Oyly,  and  an  abstract  of  this  pedigree 
has  been  printed  in  Burke's  Baronetage, 
since  1844. 

CRESTS  AND  MOTTOES. 

1st, — Bayley  ;  "  On  a  wreath  ermine 
and  vert,  a  grifiin  sejant  erminois,  wings 
and  forelegs  purpure,  resting  its  dex- 
ter paw  on  a  scutcheon  azure  charged 
with  an  open  book  proper.  (Originally 
borne  plain,  and  in  ermine  and  or.  as 


stated  by  the  Armory ;  since  differ-  ^ 
enced  as  here  described.)  Motto,  "  Multum  ^ 
in  parvo."  (Gravestone  of  the  heiress  ol  ^' 
Bayley,  1786.)  * 

2nd, — HoDiLOw;  "Out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
or.   (sometimes  argent)  a  dragon's  head 
sable  coUared  or."  (Phillipot's  Ordinary  in  ^ 
Coll.  Arm.,  Eichard  Hodilow's  seals,  and  ^ 
constantly  borne  by  Bayley,  Barnet,  and 
Barry,  as  heir-general  of  Hodilow,  for  which'  ^ 
precedents  are  found  in  the  Lambton' s  usage }  ^ 
of  the  crests  of  Hedworth  and  D'Arcy,  and  |  F 
the  Chay tor's  usage  of  that  of  Clervaulx.)  j 
Motto,  "  Cole  credeque  Deum."   (Family,  I 
Habits  and  Principles.) 

3rd, — Barry;  "  On  a  wreath  gules  and  ^ 
argent,  a  griffin's  or  eagle's  head,  in  the  an-  ^ 
cient  seals  couped,  since  erased,  per  bend  f 
sinister,  vair  and  silver,  gorged  with  a  col-  ^ 
lar  gules  charged  with  two  mullets  or."  f 
(Formerly  borne  plain  both  on  seals  and  a  t 
quantity  of  plate,  since  differenced  as  above  « 
in  allusion  to  the  family  history  and  its  [  i 
connexion  with  Saint  John.)  Jfo^to,  "  Non  i 
proutbarbaris,  sedprobatusBarri."  (Ditto.) 

4th, — Barnet  ;  "  On  a  chapeau  crimson 
turned  up  ermine,  a  serpent  coiled  in  a  i  ' 
circle  vert  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  ;  be-  .  ' 
hind  an  arm  erect  vested  pean  crowning  it  i 
with  laurel  proper."  (Composed  of  various 
family  devices  on  seals,  and  tombs,  allusive 
to  family  peculiarities  and  circiimstances.)  i 
Motto, ' '  Finis  coronat  opus' '  (the  only  motto 
used  by  the  late  Mr.  Bayley,  of  Stockton, ,  ' 
latterly.)    Beneath  the  scutcheon,  "  Jure  ■  ' 
justitia,  honestate,  quum  nobilitas  maxima  i  ' 
probitas." 

The  late  William  Bayley,  Esq.,  of  Stock-  ■ 
ton  on  Tees,  who  died  1847,  was  proprie- 
tor of  the  best,  largest,  and  principal  prac- 
tice as  a  conveyancing  solicitor  in  that  [ 
town,  as  well  as  seven  years  President  of  I 
the  Mechanics'  Institution  of  Stockton,  , 
one  of  its  two  anti-slavery  delegates,  and  I 
a  Member  of  the  British  Association  for  ' 
the  Advancement  of  Science :    also  for- 
merly proprietor  of  his  family's  estate  at  ' 
Easingwold,  co.  York  ;  being  second  son  of  ! 
William  Batchelor  Bayley,  Esq.,  of  North- 
allerton, Ellerbeck,  and  Easingwold,  co. 
York,  M.D.  and  Banker,  a  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for  the  North  Biding,  formerly  a  very 
eminent  Physician.  His  first  wife,  the  said 
Elizabeth  Frances  D'Oyly,  who  died  1832, 
was  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  D'Oyly, 
Esq.,  of  Sion  Hill,  co.  York,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Kirby  Wiske,  a  J.P.  and  D.L. 
for  the  North  Eiding,  and  Major  in  the 
W.E.  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  in  which  divi- 
sion of  the  county  also  he  inherited  divers 
lands  and  coal  mines. 

Their  eldest  son,  heir-at-law  and  repre- 
sentative, is  the  said  William  D'Oyly  Bay- 
ley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  D'Oyly,  and  various 
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other  published  pedigrees  and  genealogical 
articles,  and  formerly  known  in  the  musical 
•world  as  an  amateiir  organ-player  of  some 
attainments  in  the  German  School ;  who, 
however,  inherited  from  his  parents,  (both 
of  them  dying  intestate,)  as  their  heir-at- 
law,  only  a  small  copyhold  at  Stockton, 
from  the  said  William  Bayley,  Esq.,  his 
father,  and  from  his  mother,  one-sixth  of 
the  residue  of  her  father's,  Mr.  D'Oyly, 
lands  and  coal-mines  ;  aU  the  rest  of  their 
property  being  sold,  settled,  or  mortgaged. 

Evans  (Gortmerron  House,  co.  Ty- 
rone. Edward  Evans,  Esq.,  J.P.,  son  of 
the  Eev.  George  Evans,  Eector  of  Donagh- 
more,  by  Priscilla,  dau.  of  Eobert  Armitage, 
Esq.  (^See  Landed  Gentry),  descends  from 
Thomas  Evans,  Esq.,  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  Ethelystan  Glodrydd, 
Prince  of  that  part  of  North  Wales  now 
called  Montgomeryshire.  He  was  Captain 
of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  English  Army 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  after  serving 
in  Ireland  in  the  Great  Eebellion  of  1641, 
obtained  extensive  grants  of  land  in  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County, 
and  settled  in  Kilkenny,  of  which  city  he 
was  Mayor  in  the  years  1658,  1659,  1660, 
1665,  1668,  having  received  that  appoint- 
ment in  compliance  with  the  special  letter 
of  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  to 
the  Aldermen  and  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Kilkenny,  recommending  that  "  Capt. 
Thomas  Evans  be  elected  to  the  ofB.ce  of 
the  Mayoralty  in  consideration  of  his  great 
loyalty,  and  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  the' Protestant  Eeligion."  Capt.  Thomas 
Evans  had  two  sons:  1st,  William,  of  Kil- 
kreen,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  created 
a  Baronet  of  Ireland,  by  patent  dated  19th 
February,  1682:  2nd,  Edward,  from  whom 
the  Evans  family,  of  the  co.  Tyrone,  is  de- 
scended ;  he  was  elected  High  Sheriff  of 
Kilkenny,  25th  July,  1665,  and  commanded 
a  troop  of  horse  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
The  present  Mr.  Evans  was  an  active 
magistrate  for  the  co.  Tyrone,  during  the 
most  eventful  times  of  the  Eebellion  of 
1798,  when  he  strenuously  aided  the  Go- 
vernment by  raising  a  Yeomanry  Corps  of 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  which  he  com- 
manded under  a  commission  granted  to 
him  by  Lord  Camden,  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland).  Erm.  three  boars'  heads  couped 
in  fess,  two  and  one,  sa.  langued  gu.  Crest, 
A  demi-lion  rampt.  reguardant  erminois, 
holding  between  his  paws  a  boar's  head. 

Chute  (The  Vine,  Hants,  and  Pecken- 
ham  Hall,  Norfolk,  as  borne  by  William 
Lyde  Wiggett  Chute,  Esq.,  M.P.,  son  of 
the  Eev.  James  Wiggett,  Eector  of  Crud- 
well  and  Hankerton,  in  Wiltshire,  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Bulwers,  of  Heydon. 
He  assumed  his  present  surname  on  in- 
heriting the  estates  in  Norfolk  and  Hants, 


from  his  cousin,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Vere 
Chute.  The  Chutes,  of  long  standing  in 
Kent  and  Somerset,  were  established  in 
Hampshire  by  Challoner  Chute,  Speaker 
of  Eichard  Cromwell's  House  of  Commons, 
who  purchased  from  Lord  Sandys  the  estate 
of  the  Vine,  in  the  northern  and  richly 
wooded  part  of  that  county.  The  Norfolk 
property  was  acquired  by  the  Speaker's 
grandson,  Thomas  Chute,  in  1700).  Gu. 
three  swords  barways,  the  points  towards 
the  dexter  ppr.  pomels  and  hilts  or.  Crest, 
A  dexter  cubit  arm  in  armour,  the  hand  in 
a  gauntlet  grasping  a  broken  sword,  in 
bend  sinister  ppr,  pomel  and  hilt  or.  Motto, 
Fortune  de  guerre. 

ToMLiN  (as  borne  by  Egbert  Sackett 
ToMLiN,  Esq.,  of  Dane  Court,  Thanet,  and 
Fotheringhay,  co.  Northampton).  Arg.  on  a 
fesse  sa.  three  dexter  hands  ppr.  couped  at 
the  wrists  between  as  many  battle  axes  of 
the  second,  impaling,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
sa.  a  cross  or.  between  four  fleurs-de-lis 
arg.  for  Banices  of  Otley.  Crest,  Two 
cross  battle-axes  ppr.  surcharged  with  a 
dexter  hand  of  the  same,  couped  at  the 
wrist.  Motto,  Quondam  his  vicimus 
armis. 

Strong  fas  borne  by  the  Eev.  Thomas 
LiNWOOD  Strong,  Eector  of  Sedgefield, 
CO.  Durham,  elder  son  of  the  late  Clement 
Samuel  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Limpsfield.  co. 
Surrey,  by  Anna,  his  wife,  dau.  of  Eobert 
Streatfeild,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  and 
grandson  of  Melancthon  Stronge,  whose 
ancestors  were  of  Nether  Stronge,  co. 
Somerset :  one  of  that  family  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Eev.  William  Strong,  Eec- 
tor of  More  Critchel,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
a  famous  preacher  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
who  was  buried  there,  4th  July,  1654). 
Gu.  an  eagle  displayed  or.  impaling,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Aima  Maria,  dau.  of  G. 
Tritton,  Esq.,  arg.  on  a  bend  gu.  an  esquire's 
.helmet  or.  Crest,  An  eagle  displayed 
or. 

Mashiter  (as  borne  by  Octavius 
Mashiter,  Esq.,  of  Priests,  Essex).  Gu. 
on  a  cross  erm.  an  anchor  sa.  between  four 
leopards'  faces  az.  Crest,  On  a  mount  vert 
a  talbot  passant  erm.  collared  and  chained, 
resting  the  fore  paw  on  an  escutcheon  az. 
charged  with  a  leopard's  face  arg.  Motto, 
Spero  et  vivo. 

BoRRER  (Hurst  Pierpoint,  co.  Sussex, 
descended  from  William  Borrer,  of  Eus- 
per,  in  that  county,  who  married,  in  1693, 
Sarah  Smith  of  Hurst  Pierpoint).  Az.  a 
lion  rampant  erminois  holding  an  auger 
(Borer)  proper,  in  his  dexter  paw,  a  cheve- 
ron  argent,  charged  with  three  inescocheons 
of  the  field,  the  centre  bearing  a  white  rose 
seeded  and  pointed  proper.  Crest,  A  buck' s 
head  proper  erased,  fretty  argent  holding 
an  auger  proper  in  his  mouth.  Motto, 
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Fide  (et  caritate)  laboro.  Quarterings, 
Hardress,  Heringood,  Fitz-Barnard, 
and  Lucy. 

William  Bf)rrer,::=1693,  Sarah  Smith,  of  Hurst 

of  Rusper,  co.  [  Pierpoint. 

Sussex. 


Williim, 
of  Rus- 
per, 


.Elizabeth.    .Tolin,  of, 
Rusper. 


William  Borrer,  =  Barbara,  dau. 


of  Pakyns  Ma- 
nor. 


and  coh.  of 
Edw.  Hardes, 
of  Albourne 
House. 


John,  of 
Ditchling, 
and  other 


William  Borrer,= Mary, dau. and  John,  of  Other 

of    Pakyns,     I  heir  of   Na-  Henfield,  issue. 

High  Sheriff  of   thaniel  Lind-  Sussex. 
Sussex,      A.  D.  I  field,  of  Hurst  I 
1801.                 i  Pierpoint. 


William  Bor-_Elizabeth,  John,  of  Nathaniel, 
rer,  Esq.,  of    dau.     of        Ports-  ofPakvn.c 


Henfield, 
F.  R.  S. 
F.  L.  S. 


Nathaniel 
Hall,  Esq. 


ofPakyns, 
lade.Sus-    J.P.,  m. 
sex,  J.P.  Mary 
m.  three    Anne, dau. 
times,and  of  Richard 
has  issue.  Weekes, 
Esq.^ 


The  Rev.  Carey  Henrietta 

Hampton  Bor-  Emily, 

rer,  M.A.,  Rec-  wife  of  C. 

tor  of  Hurst  H. Master. 
Pierpoint. 


Brisbane  (Brisbane,  co.  Ayr,  and  Ma- 
kerstoun  co.  Eoxburgb,  as  borne  by  tbe  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  Military  Commander 
General  Sir  Thomas  Makdougall  Bris- 
bane, Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  chief  of  his 
name).  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  sa.  a  chev. 
chequy  or.  and  gu.  between  three  cushions 
of  the  second,  in  the  collar  point  a  re- 
presentation of  one  of  the  gold  medals 
conferred  on  Sir  Thomas:  2nd  and  3rd, 
az.  a  lion  rampt.  arg.  crowned  with  an  an- 
tique crown  or.  armed  and  langued  gu. 
within  a  bordure  of  the  second,  charged 
with  six  frasiers  of  the  first,  a  canton  erm. 
Crests,  1st,  a  stork's  head  erased,  holding 
in  its  beak  a  serpent  wavy  ppr. ;  2nd, 
a  lion  issuant  guardant  ppr.  holding  in  his 
dexter  paw,  a  cross  crosslet  fitchee  gu.  : 
3rd,  a  goat's  head  erased  arg.  armed  or. 
Supporters,  Two  talbots  ppr.  Mottoes, 
over  the  1st  crest,  Certamine  summo  ;  over 
the  2nd,  Fear  God ;  and  over  the  third, 
Spare  naught. 


Morris  (York,  a  branch  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  renowned  Elystan  Glodrydd, 
now  represented  by  Eear- Admiral  Henry 
Gage  Morris,  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Colonel  Roger  Morris,  of  'New 
York,  by  Mary,  his  wife,  dau.  of  Frederick 
Philipse,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Roger  Mor- 
ris, Esq.,  by  Mary,  his  first  wife,  fourth  dau. 
of  Sir  Peter  Jackson,  of  London).  Quar- 
terly, 1st  and  4th,  gu.  a  lion  rampant  re- 
guardant  or. :  2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  three  boars' 
heads,  couped  sa.  Crest,  A  lion  rampt. 
reguardant  or.  Mottoes,  Marte  et  mari 
faventibus;  L^upta  Copula;  and  Spec- 
temur  agendo. 

In  right  of  his  wife,  Rebecca  Newen- 
ham  Millerd,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Revd. 
Francis  Orpen,  B.A.,  Yicar  of  Kilgarvan, 
CO.  Kerry,  and  Rector  of  Dungorney  and 
Douglas,  CO.  Cork,  Rear- Admiral  Henry 
Gage  Morris  impales  the  arms  of  the 
very  eminent  and  ancient  family  of 
Orpen. 

Rudge  (as  borne  by  Thomas  Rudgb,  of; 
Kyrle  Cottage,  Ross,  co.  Hereford,  Esq.) 
Arms,  &c.  as  Rudge  of  Evesham,  viz. 
Quarterly,  sa.  and  gu.  over  aU  a  cross 
engr.  ar.  Crest,  Out  of  a  mural  crown  or. 
two  arms  erect,  with  the  sleeves  gu.  hands 
and  cuffs  ppr.  supporting  a  shield  ar. 
Motto,  In  cruce  fides. 

Sykes  (West  Ella,  co.  York;  descended 
from  Richard  Sykes,  of  Sledmere,  Esq., 
eighth  in  lineal  descent  from  Richard 
Sykes,  of  Sykes  Dike,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  Bart..,  D.D.  The 
present  representative  of  the  West  EUa 
family  is  Richard  Sykes,  Esq.,  of  that 
place).  Ar.  a  chev.  sa.  betw.  three  heraldic 
fountains,  ppr.  Crest,  A  demi-triton  issu- 
ant from  flags  or  reeds,  blowing  a  sheU, 
and  wreathed  about  the  temples  with  like 
flags,  aU  ppr. 

Harte,  or  O'Hart  (Sligo).  Originally, 
at  a  remote  period,  established  in  the  county 
of  Meath  :  GiUchrist,  the  Blind,  son  of 
Malachy,  had  three  sons,  Hugh  More, 
Brian,  and  Tiege,  from  whom  descended 
the  four  great  families  of  O'Hart  of  Sligo  ; 
viz,  O'Hart  of  Bradhilly,  from  Hugh  More, 
the  eldest ;  O'Hart  of  Ardtermon  and  Du- 
nore,  from  Brian,  the  second;  and  O'Hart 
of  Grange  North,  from  Tiege,  the  youngest. 
Relatively  to  the  Arms  of  this  ancient 
Irish  sept,  tradition  thus  speaks  :— "When 
the  fleets  belonging  to  the  twelve  Milesian 
brothers  was  coming  abreast,  in  sight  of 
land,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
brothers  began  to  contend  amongst  them- 
selves which  of  them  should  reign  over 
Ireland— they  all  agreed  that  whoever  first  I 
touched  land  should  be  king;  but  as  they 
neared  the  shore,  being  still  close  abreast, 
one  of  the  brothers.  Art,  drew  his  sword 
and  cut  oif  his  thumb,  and  threw  it  with 
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LIEUT. -GENEBAL     SIR     JAMES  BATHURST, 
K.C.B. 

This  eminent  officer  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bathnrst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by 
his  wife  Grace,  the  sister  of  Henry  Charles, 
Lord  Castlecoote.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1794,  as  Ensign  in  the  70th  Foot,  and 
served  in  Gibraltar,  the  West  Indies, 
Egypt,  the  campaign  in  Poland,  the  sieges 
)f  Stralsand  and  Copenhagen.  He  was 
afterwards  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battles  of  Roleia,  Vimiera,  Co- 
runna,  Talavera,  and  Busaco.  He  also 
filled  the  office  of  Military  Secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  latterly 
Governor  of  the  Garrison  of  Berwick.  Ge- 
neral Bathurst  was  created  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath  in  1831.  He  married, 
in  1815,  Caroline,  elder  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Castle  Stuart.  Sir  James 
Bathurst  died  on  the  13th  April,  aged  68, 
at  the  residence  of  his  kinsman,  the  Rev. 
E.  Bathurst,  M.A.,  of  Kilworth,  Beau- 
champ,  Leicestershire. 

WILLIAM  BEER. 

William  Beer,  a  well-known  savan,  was 
a  native  of  Prussia,  and  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous author  of  "  Le  Prophfete."  William 
Beer  early  in  life  served  in  the  army ;  but, 
having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he 
quitted  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war  for  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  assisting  his  father 
in  his  business  as  a  merchant,  and  of  de- 
voting his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy and  the  acquirement  of  other 
scientific  knowledge.  He  became,  in  time, 
one  of  the  first  astronomers  of  the  age. 
His  celebrated  Map  of  the  Moon,  "  Mappa 
Selenographica,"  constructed  by  him  and 
Maedler,  received  the  approbation  of  most 
of  the  learned  men  and  societies  of  Europe. 
The  Paris  Academy  of  Science  awarded 
their  Lalande  prize  to  the  authors.  Messrs, 
Beer  and  Msedler  jointly  published  many 
other  eminent  works,  amongthem  the  "  Ge- 
neral Compared  Selenography." 

M.  Beer  obtained  honours  and  crosses 
from  various  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  and 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  own  government, 
in  his  position  of  Mujiicipal  Councillor,  in 
1848,  procured  for  him  a  seat  in  the  First 
Prussian  Chamber.    He  was  also  Vice- 


President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Berlin.  M.  Beer  died  recently  at  Berlin, 
at  the  age  of  53. 

THE  REV.LORD  FREDERICK  BEArCLERK,  D.D. 

His  Lordship  was  fourth  son  of  Aubrey, 
fifth  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  by  Catherine  his 
wife,  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough.  He  was  vicar  of  Redbourne  and 
St.  Michael's,  in  St.  Albans,  Herts.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  residence,  in  Gros- 
venor-street,  on  the  22nd  of  April.  He 
married,  26th  June,  1813,  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Charles,  twelfth  Viscount 
Dillon,  and  has  left  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

THE  REV.    JOHN  ROWLAND  BERKELEY,  OP 
COTHERIDGE,  CO.  WORCESTER. 

The  death  of  this  respected  gentleman, 
the  descendant  of  the  ancient  and  eminent 
house  of  Berkeley,  of  Cotheridge,  occurred 
a  short  time  since.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  el- 
dest son  of  the  late  Rev.  Rowland  Berke- 
ley, L.L.D.,  rector  of  Writtle,  in  Essex, 
and  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  at  the 
decease  of  his  cousin,  in  1840.  He  inhe- 
rited also  the  distinguished  honour  of 
quartering,  in  his  armorial  shield,  the 
Royal  arms  of  Plantagenet,  being  sixteenth 
in  a  direct  descent  firom  King  Edward  I. 
Never  having  married,  he  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  William. 

THE  REV  WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 

The  family  from  which  this  distin- 
guished poet  descended  is  one  of  some  note. 
It  springs  from  John  Bowles,  of  Bristol, 
who  was  living  in  1460  ;  and  whose  great- 
grandson,  Rowland  Bo'w'les,  a  volunteer 
under  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  at  the  siege  of 
Gran,  in  Hungarj^,  in  1595,  received  on 
that  occasion  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  the  addition  of  the  crescent  to  his  arms. 
The  poet  counted  Sir  Isaac  Newton  among 
his  nearest  relatives ;  his  own  immediate 
parentage  were  clergymen  for  two  genera- 
tions ;  his  grandfather  was  vicar  of  Brack- 
ley,  in  Northumberland;  his  father  was 
also  in  orders ;  he  was  himself  the  eldest  of 
seven  children.  One  of  his  nephews  is  the 
present  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 

William  Lisle  Bowles,  such  was  the 
k 
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poet's  name,  received  his  education  at 
Winchester  School,  where  he  was  placed 
in  1776.  In  five  years  he  rose  to  be  senior 
boy  of  that  seminary,  and  won  the  particu- 
lar notice  and  favour  of  the  then  master, 
Dr.  Warton.  Bowles,  while  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem  on  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  In  1792  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A,  y  and  his  father  dying,  he  quitted 
Oxford,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  be- 
came a  curate  in  Wiltshire.  In  1797,  Mr. 
Bowles  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wake, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  which  proved 
a  most  fortunate  and  happy  union.  Lord 
Somers  presented  him  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, with  the  living  of  Dumbledon,  in 
Gloucestershire.  In  1803  he  was  made  a 
prebendary,  and  afterwards  a  canon  of  Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral ;  and  from  Ai-chbishop 
Moore  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Bremhill, 
a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  which  he 
subsequently  rendered  famous  in  his  verse. 
Bremhill  is  near  Devizes,  and  near  also  to 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  to  Sloperton  Cottage,  the  resi- 
dence of  another,  alas !  now  scarcely  living 
poet,  the  illustrious  Moore.  The  life  of 
Bowles,  like  that  of  country  clergymen  in 
general,  has  been  little  diversified  by  inci- 
dents. One  of  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  came  before  the  public  in  any  other 
than  a  poetic  or  literary  character,  was  as 
a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  when 
he  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity by  energetically  and  eff'ectually  remon- 
strating against  a  sentence  of  unparalleled 
severity  inflicted  by  a  fellow  magistrate  on 
an  unfortunate  woman,  for  a  very  trifling 
theft.  His  conduct  at  the  time  met  with 
the  approbation  of  Lord  Lansdovvrae,  then 
Home  Secretary  ;  as  well  as  with  that  of 
every  thinking  and  honourable  mind. 

Bowles's  first  publication  was  his  "  Son- 
nets," brought  out,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  in  quarto,  in  1789.  These 
were  followed  by  "Verses  on  Howard's 
Description  of  Prisons,"  "  The  Grave  of 
Howard,"  and  "  The  Sorrows  of  Switzer- 
land." "  The  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  pro- 
bably his  best  work,  came  out  in  1805, 
His  edition  of  Pope,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  controversy,  was  published  in 
ten  volumes,  in  ISio.  Bowles  in  this 
edition  advanced  certain  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  "invariable  principles"  of  poetry, 
which,  if  admitted,  tended  to  lessen  Pope's 
reputation  as  a  poet.  With  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  these  principles,  the  whole  fame 
of  that  great  poet  was  connected.  Camp- 
bell first  began  the  controversy  on  behalf 
of  Pope ;  Byron  also  took  the  same  view ; 


while  a  host  of  pamphleteers  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  completely  occupied  the 
public  attention,  and  kept  alive  the  literary 
warfare.  After  a  long  contest,  the  combat 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  drawn  bat- 
tle. This  renowned  dispute,  however,  did 
infinite  credit  to  the  talent  and  perseverance 
of  Bowles,  who  disputed  the  groimd  inch 
by  inch,  and  was  not  dismayed  by  the  lofty 
names  and  widely-extended  fame  of  some 
of  his  antagonists. 

Bowles  wrote  much  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  His  poetry,  always  good,  in  style 
and  pure  in  sentiment,  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
virtuous  and  reflective  mind ;  its  deficiency 
lies  in  the  absence  of  passion,  or  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  heart :  it  has  all  the  elegant 
evenness  and  cold  correctness  of  the 
scholar,  but  elevation  and  novelty  of 
thought  are  wanting.  Nevertheless,  the 
poems  of  Bowles  will  ever  afford  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  whose  kind- 
lier feelings  and  social  affections  they  will 
not  fail  to  move  and  engage  in  their  favor. 
The  "  History  of  BremhiU,"^  his  "  History 
of  Lacock  Abbey,"  and  last,  not  least,  his 
delightful  "  Hermes  Britannicus,"  are 
works,  which  alone  would  establish  for  him 
a  lasting  reputation.  In  private  life  Mr, 
Bowles  was  much  beloved ;  he  was  a  man 
thoroughly  amiable  and  virtuous ;  the  plea- 
santness of  his  manner,  and  the  varied  ex- 
tent of  his  information,  gave  a  charm  to 
his  society  which  few  could  resist,  and 
which  made  him  an  universal  favourite. 
BremhiU,  his  charming  residence,  form-ed 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  a  circle  which  in- 
cluded some  of  the  highest  in  rank,  and  the 
greatest  in  talent  of  the  age.  To  numbers,, 
indeed,  high  and  low,  came,  with  heartfelt 
sorrow,  the  news,  some  years  ago,  that  this 
gentle  poet  was  gradually  sinking,  under 
the  accumulation  of  years,  into  a  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  imbecility.  From  that 
condition  the  Eev.  Canon  never  rallied ; 
he  died  on  the  13th  April,  in  the  88th  year 
of  his  age.  Bowles  may  be  truly  lamented 
as  a  poet  of  many  virtues,  and  "  to  each 
fine  feeling  true.'^' 

JOHN  G.  CALHOUN,  ESQ, 

This  eminent  American  lawyer  and 
statesman  was  born  in  1782.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  an  Irish  family,  which  emi- 
grated to  America  when  his  father  was 
about  three  years  old.  He  was  educated  at 
Sale  College,  where  he  graduated,  in  1804, 
with  distinguished  honours  ;  and,  after 
studying  the  law  at  the  celebrated  Law 
School  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807.  As  an  advocate 
he  rapidly  attained  high  celebrity  and  large 
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emoluments.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1810;  in  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary-at-War ,  and  in  1824  he 
was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  an  office  which  he  filled  a  second 
time  in  1828,  and  which  he  finally  resigned 
in  1832;  he  was  then  returned  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1844  he  became  Secretary  oi 
State,  and  so  remained  until  the  close  of 
President  Tyler's  administration.  After 
that  he  was  re-chosen  senator,  and 
continued  in  the  office  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  31st  March.  Mr. 
Calhoun  enjoyed  in  America  a  reputation 
for  vigour,  boldness,  and  independence  un- 
surpassed by  any  of  his  fellow  statesmen. 
For  more  than  forty  years  his  name  has 
been  a  leading  one  in  American  politics, 
and  he  ranked,  in  his  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  his  country,  with  Clay,  Ben- 
ton, and  Webster.  In  all  the  relations  of 
private  life  Calhoun's  character  was  be- 
yond reproach.  The  loss  of  so  great  a 
man  is  very  generally  felt  and  deplored. 

THE    REV.  CHARLES  MONTAGUE  DOUGHTY, 
OF  THEBERTON  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 

The  death  of  this  estimable  gentleman 
occurred  at  his  seat  in  Sufi'olk,  on  the  23rd 
April.  He  was  bom  23rd  July  1798,  the 
elder  son  of  the  late  Eev.  George  Clarke 
Doughty  of  Theberton  Hall,  Yicar  of  Hoxne, 
and  Rector  of  Denham  and  Martlesham, 
by  Catherine,  his  wife,  only  daughter  and 
heirof  Ezekiel  Revett,  Esq.,  the  descendant 
of  a  very  ancient  Suffolk  family.  His  grand- 
father George  Doughty,  Esq.,  of  Leiston 
and  afterwards  of  Theberton  Hall,  served 
as  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1703. 

Mr.  Doughty  married  29th  January, 
1840,  Frederica,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Eev.  Frederick  Hotham,  Rector  of 
Donnington,  and  has  left  issue. 

SIR  GEORGE  DRINKWATER. 

Sir  George  Drinkwater,  Knt.,  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  died  very  recently  at  the 
age  of  70.  He  and  his  father  were  Mayors 
of  Liverpool,  the  latter  in  1810,  himself  in 
1830.  The  only  two  chief  magistrates  who 
received  knighthood  on  the  accession  of 
"William  IV.  were  Sir  George  Drinkwater 
and  Sir  James  Eyre,  M.D.,  a  circumstance 
that  suggested  Abernethy's  advice  to  a 
corpulent  patient,  who  applied  about  the 
time  for  his  advice  : — "  You  must  live 
lower  and  drink  weaker  potation,"  said  the 
eccentric  physician.  "  You  must  go  into 
the  co\mtry,  take  exercise,  and  think  of  the 
two  new  mayors  that  have  been  knighted, 
Eyre  and  Drinkwater." 


THE  REV.  CANON  EATON. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Eaton,  a  Minor  Canon 
and  Precentor  of  Chester  Cathedral,  was 
the  eldest  member  of  that  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  He  also  held  the  appoint- 
ment there  of  Chapter  Clerk,  and  in  that 
character  he  was  presented  with  numerors 
testimonials  for  the  improvement  he  effected 
in  the  Cathedral  property.  The  rev.  gen- 
tleman possessed  high  scientific  attam- 
ments,  and  was  one  of  the  best  mathema- 
ticians of  his  day;  he  was  among  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. Besides  his  appointment  of  Canon, 
he  held  in  the  Church  the  living  of  Hand- 
ley  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St. 
Michael's,  Chester.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Eaton  died  on  the  8th  April,  in  the  82nd 
year  of  his  age. 

SIR  JOHN  EDWARDS,  BART. 

This  respected  Baronet  died  on  the  19th 
April,  at  Bryn-y-Pys,  near  Overton.  He 
formerly  represented  the  Montgomery 
Burghs  in  Parliament,  and  was  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  the  Volunteers  and  Local  Mili- 
tia of  the  Western  Division  of  Montgom- 
eryshire. He  was  born  15th  January, 
1770,  and  had  consequently  completed  his 
80th  year.  Paternally,  his  family  was  of 
respectability  and  antiquity,  seated  at 
Talgarth,  co.  Merioneth:  maternally,  he 
derived  from  the  Owens  of  Garth;  of  whom 
was  Richard  Owen  of  Garth,  who,  in  1660, 
was  placed  by  Charles  IL  on  the  list  of 
those  "  fit  and  qualified  to  be  made  Knights 
of  the  Royal  Oak." 

Sir  John  Edw  ards,  who  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1838,  married  first,  28th  Janu- 
ary, 1792,  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Colonel  T.  Browne,  of  Melling- 
ton  Hall ;  but  by  her,  who  died  21st  J anu- 
ary,  1821,  he  had  no  issue.  He  married 
secondly,  7th  December,  1825,  Harriet, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Johnson,  Preben- 
dary, of  Whitelackington,  and  widow  of  J . 
Owen  Herbert.  Esq.,  of  Dolvorgan,  and  by 
her  was  father  of  an  only  child,  Mary  Cor- 
nelia, married,  3rd  August,  1846,  to  Vis- 
count Seaham.  By  Sir  John's  death,  the 
baronetcy  becomes  extinct. 

GENERAL  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GALLOWAY,  K.C.B. 

This  distinguished  officer  having  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  active  and 
able  service,  rose  through  the  various 
grades  to  that  of  a  General,  and  was  made 
a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1838  ;  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  K.C.B.  Sir  Archibald 
Galloway  was  Chairman  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company.  The  gallant  General  died 
on  the  6th  April,  at  his  residence,  18, 
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Upper  Harley  Street,  to  the  great  grief  of 
a  very  extended  circle  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 

ADMIRAL  HILLS. 

Admiral  Hills  was  born  the  8th  Novem- 
ber, 1777;  he  was  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Lieut.  William  HiUs,  E.N".,  of  Buck- 
land,  Kent,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  storm 
while  commanding  H.M.  cutter  Sprightly. 
Admiral  Hills  entered  the  navy  the  13th 
June,  1792,  and,  after  a  distinguished 
career,  attained  his  rank  of  Rear- Admiral 
in  1849.  He  had  received  a  medal  for  his 
services.  He  married,  in  1813,  Diana, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Hummersley, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  leaves  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  The  gallant  Admiral  died 
on  the  4th  April,  at  his  residence,  Asher 
HaU,  Essex,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

THOMAS,  EARL  OP  MACCLESFIELD. 

This  venerable  nobleman,  father  of  the 
peerage  of  England,  died  at  Ensham  Hall, 
in  Oxfordshire,  on  Easter  Sunday,  aged 
eighty-six.  His  Lordship  was  bom  June  9, 
1763,  the  second  son  of  Thomas,  third  Earl 
of  Macclesfield,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  "William  Heathcote,  Bart.  Early 
in  life  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  subsequently  as  a  respected 
private  gentleman,  he  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  knew  him  by  his  amiable  and 
kindly  nature.  He  did  not  obtain  the  Earl's 
coronet  until  far  advanced  in  years,  and  he 
has  held  the  dignity  for  only  eight  years. 

He  married  first,  March  16,  1796,  Miss 
Edwards,  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis  Ed- 
wards, Esq.,  of  Talgart'i,  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughters  :  Amelia  widow  of  William 
Montgomery,  Esq,  of  Grey  Abbey,  co. 
Down;  Matilda  Anne,  wife  of  Arthur  Hill 
Montgomery,  Esq,  of  Tyrella ;  Ellen  Ka- 
therine,  who  married  John  William  Fane, 
Esq.  of  Wormsley,  and  died  in  1844;  and 
Louisa.  The  Earl  wedded  secondly,March 
19,  1807,  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm. 
Breton  Wolstenholme,  Esq.,  of  Holyhill, 
Sussex,  and  by  her  had  (with  two  daugh- 
ters, Laura  Cecilia,  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  and  Lavinia-Agnes  married  to 
the  Hon.  John  Thomas  Dutton^  one 
son,  Thomas- Augustus-Wolstenholme  now 
sixth  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  has  been 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edmond  Turner,  Esq. 
of  Stoke  Rochford,  he  has  no  issue  ;  but  by 
his  present  Countess  Mary- Frances,  second 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
he  has  a  son  and  heir  George-Augustus, 
Viscount  Parker,  and  other  issue. 

The  founder  of  the  honours  of  the  nobl§ 


house  of  Parker  was  Thomas  Parker,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  was  constituted  Lord  High  Chancellor 
in  1718,  and  created  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
in  1721. 

SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD,  G.C.B, 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  officer,  who 
held  the  important  ofiice  of  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to  the  Forces  since  1830,  occurred  on 
the  28th  March.  Sir  John  entered  the 
army,  at  an  early  age,  in  1795,  and  served 
the  campaign  of  1801  in  Egypt.  He  sub- 
sequently joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula  and  wore  a  medal  and 
one  clasp  for  his  services  as  Deputy  Adju- 
tant-General at  Barrossa,  and  as  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  at  Mve.  In  1 8 14  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  Colonel,  and  in  1838 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- General. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  67th 
Regiment,  and  in  1844  changed  to  the 
command  of  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Charlotte-Augusta,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, was  bom  Nov.  26th,  1818,  the 
only  child  of  Henry- Jeffrey,  late  Viscount 
Ashbrook,  by  Emily-Theophila,  his  second 
wife,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Met- 
calf,  Bart.  Her  Grace  wedded  the  present 
Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1846,  and  has  left  issue  one  son,  Almeric- 
Athelstan,  born  in  1847,  and  one  daughter, 
Clementine- Augusta,  born  May  6,  1848. 

Her  Grace  was  confined  with  a  stillborn 
infant  some  five  weeks  ago,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  rapidly  progressing  to  re- 
covery. A  severe  mental  shock  which  she 
unfortunately  experienced  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  took  such  a  powerful  hold  on 
the  nervous  system,  that  her  Grace  never 
rallied  from  it,  and  finally  sunk  imder  its 
baneful  influence  at  an  early  hour  on  Sa- 
turday morning  the  20th  April. 

DEAN  MEREWETHER. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Merewether,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Hereford,  was  a  scion  of  the  an- 
cient and  respectable  Wiltshire  family  of 
Merewether.  He  owed  his  rise  to  his  being 
curate  of  Hampton,  Middlesex,  during  the 
time  that  William  IV.,  then  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  his  admirable  Duchess,  resi- 
ded at  Bushy.  The  fervour  and  zeal  of  the 
clergyman  in  his  avocations,  and  his  popu- 
larity with  his  congregation,  won  the  no- 
tice and  esteem  of  the  Royal  pair,  who 
took  much  interest  in  his  preaching.  He 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Duke ;  and 
when  that  Prince  ascended  the  throne,  he 
made  Dr.  Merewether  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
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Closet  and  Dean  of  Hereford.  The  Dean 
was  also  named  for  a  bishopric,  but  he  was 
induced  at  the  time  to  forego  his  claim  in 
favour  of  another.  His  recent  connexion 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Hampden's  case  is  too 
well  known  to  need  detail  or  comment 
here.  The  Dean,  who  was  also  Eector  of 
Eadnor,  and  Vicar  of  Madely,  died  at  his 
vicarage,  on  the  4th  inst.,  much  and  gen- 
erally regretted. 

SIR  SAMUEL  HENRY  PIERS,  BART. 

This  Baronet  died  at  Tristernagh  Abbey, 
CO.  Westmeath,  on  the  1 5th  April,  aged 
37.  He  had  enjoyed  the  title  but  a  short 
time,  having  recently  succeeded  to  it  by 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Sir  John 
Bennett  Piers,  Bart. 

The  Piers  family  has  been  long  one  of 
high  position  in  Ireland.  Its  founder, 
William  Piers,  Esq.,  (son of  Richard  Piers, 
Esq.,  of  Piers  Hall,  Yorkshire)  was  sent 
over  to  that  kingdom  in  1566,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  is  said  to  "  have  saved 
at  one  time  from  the  fury  of  her  sister, 
by  conveying  her  privately  away,"  and 
was  rewarded  by  lands  of  great  value,  par- 
ticularly the  Abbey  of  Tristernagh,  co. 
Westmeath.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
stituted Governor  of  Carrickfergus,  and 
Seneschal  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  he 
obtained  in  1569  a  reward  of  1000  marks 
for  bringing  in  the  head  of  the  rebel,  Shane 
0'N"em. 

ALEXANDER  SETON,  ESQ.,  OF  MOUNIE,  J.P. 
AND  D.L.  FOR  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  gentleman 
occurred  at  Leamington,  on  the  16th 
April,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  James 
Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Cobenshaw,  who  as- 
sumed the  surname  and  arms  of  Seton  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Margaret  Seton,  sister 
and  heiress  of  William  Seton,  Esq.,  of 
Mounie,  and  daughter  of  George,  second 
son  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  Bart.,  Lord 
Pitmedden.  The  family  of  Seton  is  of 
great  antiquity.  At  the  earliest  time  of 
authentic  records,  we  find  its  ancestors 
settled  as  lords  of  the  soil,  at  their  baronial 
residence  in  East  Lothian,  where  its  chiefs 
continued  to  hold  their  principal  seat, 
through  the  period  of  nearly  seven  centu- 
ries, until  attainted  for  their  attachment 
to  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  in  the  per- 
son of  George  Seton,  fifth  Earl  of  Winton, 
in  1715.  The  gentleman  whose  death  we 
record,  married,  in  1810,  his  cousin,  Janet 
Skene,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Skene  Ogilvy, 
D.D.,  and  has  left  three  surviving  sons, 
all  military  officers,  and  one  surviving 
daughter. 


LIEUT.  SKENE. 

Lieutenant  James  Skene,  E.N".,  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Skene,  a  surgeon  in  the  army, 
and  the  nephew  of  Captain  Alexander 
Skene,  R.N.  Lieutenant  Skene,  during 
an  active  career,  saw  much  service :  he 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Washington 
and  the  attack  on  New  Orleans.  He  was 
several  times  severely  wounded.  ^  He  was 
made  a  Lieutenant  in  1815.  Lieutenant 
Skene  died  suddenly  at  Gillingham,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  aged  fifty-three. 

CAPTAIN  SMITH,  R  N. 

Captain  George  Smith,  R.N.,  the  Ad- 
miralty Superintendent  of  contract  packets 
at  Southampton,  entered  the  Royal  Navy 
in  1808,  and,  after  a  briUiant  career,  was 
made  a  Captain  the  13th  April,  1832.  Cap- 
tain Smith  was  the  inventor  of  very  su- 
perior sights  for  ship's  guns,  of  a  lever  or 
moveable  target,  and  of  paddle-box  safety- 
boats  for  steamships.  In  1833,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "  A  few  Remarks 
on  the  Siege  of  Antwerp ; "  also,  a  plan 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  It  may  be 
added,  also,  that  he  was  introducing  at 
Southampton  the  practice  of  Naval  gun- 
nery amongst  the  crews  of  the  contract 
Mail  Steam-packet  Company.  This  ex- 
cellent officer  died  on  the  6th  April,  at 
Southampton,  being  at  the  time  little  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age. 

ELIZABETH  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 

This  lady,  distinguished  for  her  piety 
and  her  many  amiable  qualities,  who  died 
on  the  4th  April,  was  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Acton,  Bart.,  for  many  years 
Prime  Minister  to  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  representative  of  the  very  an- 
cient family  of  Acton,  who  were  created 
baronets  in  the  year  1644.  She  married, 
in  1829,  Sir  Robert  George  Throckmorton, 
Bart.,  late  M.P.  for  Berks;  she  was  sister 
to  Sir  Ferdinand  Richard  Acton,  Bart, 
who  married  the  heiress  of  the  Ducal 
House  of  Dalberg,  now  Countess  Gran- 
ville, and  motber  of  Sir  John  Acton, 
Bart. ;  this  lamented  lady  was  also  sister 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Acton. 

MADAME  TUSSAUD. 

This  famous  exhibitor  of  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  wax- work  ever  known  -w  as  a 
native  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  At  the 
age  of  six  years  she  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  her  uncle,  M. 
Curtius,  an  eminent  professor  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  artiste  to  Louis  XVI.  Instructed 
by  this  relative,  she  became  a  great  adept 
in  drawing  and  modelling,  and  she  had  nu- 
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merous  pupils  among  tie  French  noblesse 
just  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1789. 
The  unfortunate  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  so  foully  murdered  by  the  Jacobins, 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  she  imparted  her 
kaowledge.  Madame  Tussaud  came  to 
England  in  1802 ;  her  well-kown  career  in 
this  country  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  an 
exhibitor  of  the  waxen  effigies  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  all  ages,  whether  of  good  or 
evil  fame.  Her  reputation  is  unrivalled. 
Her  emporiimi  of  characters,  historic,  lite- 
rary, and  criminal,  in  Baker-street,  is  of 
cosmopolite  renown.  Madame  Tussaud  sev- 
eral years  siace  published  some  memoirs 
of  herself,  which  were  by  no  means 
without  interest.  The  distinguished  lady 
died  on  the  15th  April,  after  an  illness  of 
five  days,  in  her  90th  year. 

In  the  volume  of  Reminiscences  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  Madame  Tussaud 
tells  ^  us  that  during  her  stay  with  M. 
Curtius,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  and  ar- 
tists of  France  :  she  well  recollected  Vol- 
taire, Eousseau,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mirabeau, 
and  La  Fayette  ;  she  was  an  especial  fa- 
vourite with  Voltaire,  who  used  to  pat  her 
on  the  cheek,  and  tell  her  what  a  pretty 
dark-eyed  girl  she  was.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  celebrities  is  minutely 
described  in  Madame  Tussaud' s  volume. 
At  that  time,  modelling  flowers,  fruit,  &c., 
in  wax,  was  much  in  fashion ;  and  to  such 
perfection  had  this  lady  arrived  in  giving 
character  and  accuracy  to  her  portraits, 
that,  whilst  very  young,  to  her  was  con- 
fided the  task  of  taking  casts  from  the 
heads  of  Voltaire,  Eousseau,  Franklin, 
Mirabeau,  and  others  ;  her  cast  from  the 
face  of  Voltaire  was  taken  only  two  months 
before  he  died. 

The  volume  of  Madame  Tussaud' s  Me- 
moirs and  Reminiscences,"  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting book,  not  only  describing  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  old  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  portraying  the  different  characters 
of  the  period,  and  painting  their  costumes 
with  the  nicest  attention  to  details  ;  such, 
indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  wo- 
man of  Madame  Tussaud' s  turn  of  obser- 
vation. Many  a  leader  of  the  Revolution 
might  be  "  dressed' '  from  her  clever  descrip- 
tions, which  have  more  than  the  exactness 
of  the  records  of  fashions  in  the  present 
day. 

ADORA- JULIA,  WIFE  OF  PETER  WELLS,  ESQ. 

This  lamented  lady,  whose  untimely 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  occurred 
<5n  the  21st  April,  at  16  Hereford-street, 


London,  was  second  daughter  of  the  present 
Sir  John  Hesketh  Lethbridge,  Bart,,  of 
Sandhill  Park,  by  Julia,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  Bart. 
Her  marriage  to  Peter  Wells,  Esq,,  of 
Forest  Farm,  Windsor  Forest,  took  place 
10th  January,  1848, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  and  sincere 
regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  one  of  the  last  and  most 
eminent  of  a  race  of  poets  now  all  but 
extinct.  The  melancholy  event,  which 
had  long  been  expected,  occurred  at  noon 
on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  April,  at  the  poet's 
residence,  in  Westmoreland,  upon  the 
shores  of  that  lovely  lake,  which,  by  asso- 
ciation with  so  many  poetic  reminiscences, 
has  already  acquired  a  classic  fame. 

Full  of  years  and  of  honours,  the  vene- 
rable bard  has  passed  from  amongst  us  to 
rejoin  his  illustrious  friends  and  contem- 
poraries, Coleridge  and  Southoy.  We  have 
no  wish,  now  that  the  tomb  is  about  to  re  - 
ceive his  mortal  remains,  to  submit  to  the 
cold  analysis  of  criticism  the  inspirations 
of  his  genius.  In  the  fullest  and  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  poet.  Like 
his  writings,  his  life  was  blameless,  '  and, 
meet  ending  of  such  a  life,  his  death  was 
calm  and  happy. 

William  Wordsworth  was  born  in  1770, 
of  a  respectable  family,  at  Cockermouth, 
in  Cumberland.    His  early  education  he 
received  (together  with  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wordsworth)  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Hawkshead,  where  he  evinced  pecidiar  taste 
for  classical  studies,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  thoughtful  disposition  and  poetic  genius. 
In  1783,  he  made  his  first  attempt  inverse, 
and  in  1787,  was  removed  to  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  Arts.    In  1793,  he  published  a  poetical 
account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, entitled  "Descriptive  Sketches  in 
Verse."  This  production  was  accompanied 
by  another  poetical  work,   entitled  the 
"  Evening  AValk,"  an  "  Epistle  to  a  young 
lady  from  the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  En- 
gland."   These  formed  together  the  young 
poet's  first  appeal  to  the  public.  They 
were  issued  in  1793,  and  at  once  arrested 
the  attention  of  discerning  men.    He  then 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  his  own  country, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  he  settled 
down  for  a  time  in  a  cottage  in  Alforton, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  a  picturesque  vaUey, 
near  Nether  Stowey.    It  was  here  that  he 
began  that  intimacy  with  Coleridge  which 
so  much  influenced  the  subsequent  intellec- 
tual life  of  both.    One  result  of  this  so- 
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joumin  Somersetshire,  was  the  publication 
ia  1798,  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he 
entitled  "Lyrical  Ballads."  Soon  after- 
wards he  went,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
on  a  tour  in  Germany,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Coleridge.  In  1807  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  and,  in  1809,  issued  his  only  prose 
rj'  production—- an  essay  concerning  the  rela- 
I  tions  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
to  each  other.  In  1814  appeared  his  most 
celebrated  work,  "The  Excursion;"  and 
au  1815,  "The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone;" 
fin  the  same  year,  while  giving  to  the  world 
another  edition  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads," 
Mr.  "Wordsworth  condescended  to  publish 
a  defence  of  the  system  on  which  he  had 
constructed  some  of  his  poems.  To  this 
he  had  been  provoked  by  the  strictures — 
justifiable,  perhaps,  in  many  respects — 
which  had  appeared  in  the  two  great  quar- 
terly reviews,  from  the  pens  of  Gifford  and 
Jeffirey.  His  next  publication  amounted 
to  a  practical  defiance  of  those  great  des- 
pots of  the  literary  world,  for  in  his  "Peter 
Bell"  and  "  The  Waggoner,"  he  carried 
his  new  system  to  an  extent  which,  in 
spite  of  the  poetical  power  displayed  in 
them,  almost  shook  the  faith  of  those  who, 
in  some  of  the  other  works,  had  inspired 
an  admiration  and  veneration  almost 
amounting  to  worship.  His  "  Eiver  Dud- 
don,"  a  collection  of  descriptive  sonnets, 
some  of  which  are  masterpieces,  appeared 
in  1820,  followed  at  long  intervals  by 
other  works,  in  which  the  nobler  charac- 
teristics of  his  genius  were  developed,  and 
his  attempts  to  invest  with  a  poetical  in- 
terest subjects  utterly  incapable  of  imagi- 
native treatment,  were  abandoned. 

Wordsworth  married,  in  1803,  the 
"Mary,"  to  whom  his  "White  Doe  of 
Eylstone"  is  so  touchingly  inscribed.  This 
lady  was  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hutch- 
inson, Esq.,  of  Penrith,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Henry  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  Whitton, 
CO.  Durham.  At  the  death  of  Southey,  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate. 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
Poet  of  the  Lakes,  we  extract  from  the 
Times  newspaper  : — 

"Eemoved  by  taste  and  temperament 
from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  his  long 
life  was  spent  in  the  conception  and  elabo- 
ration of  his  poetry,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sylvan  solitudes  to  which  he  was  so  fondly 
attached.  His  length  of  days  permitted  him 
to  act  as  the  guardian  of  his  own  fame, — 
he  could  bring  his  maturer  judgment  to 
bear  upon  the  first  bursts  of  his  youthful 
inspiration,  as  well  as  upon  the  more  mea- 
sured flow  of  his  maturest  compositions. 


Whatever  now  stands  in  the  full  collection 
of  his  works,  has  received  the  final  impri- 
matur from  the  poet's  hand,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  own  works,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  generation  later  than  his  own. 
It  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  little  has  been  altered,  still  less  con- 
demned. Open  at  all  times  to  the  influences 
of  external  nature,  he  was  singularly  indif- 
ferent to  the  judgment  of  men,  or  rather 
so  enamoured  of  his  own  judgment  that  he 
could  brook  no  teacher.  Nature  was  his 
book,  he  would  admit  no  interpretation  but 
his  own.  It  was  this  which  constituted  the 
secret  of  his  originality  and  his  strength, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  him  open  at  times  to  strictures, 
the  justice  of  which  few  persons,  but  the 
unreasoning  fanatics  of  his  school,  would 
now  be  prepared  to  deny. 

"But  we  feel  this  is  not  a  season  for 
criticism.  There  is  so  much  in  the  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  in  the  works  of  William 
Wordsworth  to  deserve  hearty  admiration, 
that  we  may  indulge  in  the  language  most 
grateful  to  our  feelings,  without  overstep- 
ping the  decent  limits  of  propriety  and 
plain  sincerity.  We  would  point  out,  in 
the  first  place,  one  of  the  great  excellencies 
of  the  departed  worthy.  His  life  was  as 
pure  and  spotless  as  his  song.  It  is  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  humanity,  when 
a  man,  exalted  by  intellectual  capacities 
above  his  fellow-men,  holds  out  to  them 
in  his  own  person  the  example  of  a  blame- 
less life.  As  long  as  men  are  what  they 
are,  it  is  weU.  that  the  fashion  of  virtue 
should  be  set  them  by  men,  whose  rare 
abilities  are  objects  of  envy  and  emulation 
even  to  the  most  dissolute  and  unprincipled. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  statesman,  of  the 
warrior,  of  the  man  of  science,  it  is  so  in 
a  tenfold  degree  of  the  poet  and  the 
man  of  letters.  Their  works  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced. 
Their  habits  of  life  become  insensibly 
mixed  up  with  their  compositions  in  the 
minds  of  their  admirers.  They  spread  the 
moral  infection  wider  than  other  men,  be- 
cause those  brought  within  their  influence 
are  singularly  susceptible  of  contamination* 
The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  imagination, 
which  are  busy  with  the  compositions  of 
the  poet,  are  quickly  interested  in  the 
fashion  of  his  life.  From  '  I  would  fain 
write  so,'  to  '  I  would  fain  live  so,'  there 
is  but  a  little  step.  Under  this  first  head, 
the  nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  William  Wordsworth.  Neither  by  the 
influence  of  his  song,  nor  by  the  example 
of  his  life,  has  he  corrupted  or  enervated 
our  youth  ;  by  one,  as  by  the  other,,  he  has 
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purified  and  elevated,  not  soiled  and  deba- 
sed, humanity.  If  we  may  pass  from  this 
more  general  and  important  consideration, 
to  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action,  we  would 
point  out  the  example  of  the  venerable  old 
man  who  now  lies  sleeping  by  the  side  of 
the  Westmoreland  lake,  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  aim  at  high  literary  distinction. 
To  William  Wordsworth  his  art  was  his 
all,  and  sufficed  to  him  as  its  own  rich  re- 
ward. We  do  not  find  him  truckling  the 
inspirations  of  his  genius  for  mere  sums  of 
money,  nor  aiming  at  political  and  social 
distinctions  by  prostituting  the  divine  gift 
that  was  in  him.  He  appears  to  have  felt 
that  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  his  art, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  laborious,  if  in  a  de- 
lightful occupation.  Could  he  succeed, 
he  was  on  the  level  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age,  although  he  might  not  have  a  sin- 
gle star  or  riband  to  hang  up  against  the 
wall  of  his  rustic  cottage,  nor  a  heavy 
balance  at  his  banker's  as  evidence  of  his 
success.  These  things  are  but  the  evidence 
of  one  _  species  of  triumph, — the  poet,  the 
draniatist,  the  historian,  should  aim  at  dis- 
tinctions of  another  kind. 

"If  we  think  the  present  occasion  an  un- 
fit one  for  cold  criticism  we  may  without 
impropriety,  devote  a  few  brief  sentences 
to  the  excellencies  of  the  compositions  of 
the  Poet  of  Rydal  Mount.  There  must 
be  something  essentially  "  English "  in 
his  inspirations,  for  while  few  poets  have 
exercised  greater  influence  in  his  own 
country,  on  the  continent  his  works  are 
little  known  even  to  students  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  En- 
glish literature.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
you  will  find  translations  at  the  chief  seats 
of  literary  society,  of  the  poetry  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Moore,  and  Shelley  ;  Southey  and 
Coleridge  are  less  known;  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  scarcely  pronoimced  at  aU. 
Of  France,  the  same  thing  may,  with 
truth  be  said.  In  either  country  there  may 
be  rare  instances  of  students  of  the  highest 
order,  of  a  Guizot,  a  Merimee,  a  Hum- 
boldt, a  Bunsen,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  and 
share  our  insular  admiration  for  his  beau- 
ties, but  such  exceptions  are  few  indeed. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  develop- 
ment of  "English"  thought  in  Words- 
worth which  is  the  secret  of  his  success 
amongst  ourselves,  as  of  his  failure  in 
securing  an  European  reputation.  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  the  great  poets  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned,  have  left  it 
upon  record  that  they  are  indebted  for  the 
idea  of  some  of  their  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages to  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Wordsworth,  and  yet  the  scholars  have 


charmed  an  audience  which  the  master 
could  not  obtain.  It  is  probably  the  case 
that  in  no  country  of  Europe  is  the  love 
for  a  country  life  so  strongly  developed  as 
in  England^  and  no  man  who  could  not 
linger  out  a  summer  day  by  the  river  bank 
or  on  the  hiU-side,  is  capable  of  apprecia- 
tmg  Wordsworth's  poetry.  The  familiarity 
with  sylvan  scenes,  and  an  habitual  calm 
delight  under  the  influence  of  nature,  are^ 
indispensable  requisites  before  the  tendency! 
of  the  song  can  be  understood,  which  worki 
by  catching  a  Divine  inspiration  even  from! 
the  dewy  fragrance  of  the  heather-bell, , 
and  the  murmur  of  the  passing  brook.  It' 
was  not  in  Wordsworth's  genius  to  people 
the  air  with  phantoms,  but  to  bring  the 
human  mind  in  harmony  with  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  of  which  he  stood  forth 
the  poet  and  the  interpreter.  We  write 
with  the  full  recollection  of  many  lovely 
human  impersonations  of  the  departed  poet 
present  to  our  minds ;  but  his  great  aim 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  shadow  out  as  distinctly  aa 
our  limited  space  would  permit. 

"Before  concluding,  we  would  advert  to 
a  point  which  is  perhaps  more  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  subjects  of  our  columns 
than  the  humble  tribute  of  admiration  we 
have  endeavoured  to  offer  to  the  illustrious 
man  who  has  just  been  called  away.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate, 
which  was  dignified  by  its  two  last  posses- 
sors, may  never  be  conferred  upon  a  person 
unworthy  to  succeed  them.  The  title  is 
no  longer  an  honour,  but  a  mere  badge  of 
ridicule,  which  can  bring  no  credit  to  its 
wearer.  It  required  the  reputation  of  a 
Southey  or  a  Wordsworth  to  carry  them 
through  an  office  so  entirely  removed  from 
the  ideas  and  habits  of  our  time  without 
injury  to  their  fame.  Let  whatever  emolu- 
ments go  with  the  name  be  commuted  into 
a  pension,  and  let  the  pension  be  bestowed 
upon  a  deserving  literary  man  without  the 
ridiculous  accompaniment  of  the  bays. 
We  know  weU  enough  that  birth-day  odes 
have  long  since  been  exploded ;  but  why 
retain  a  nickname,  not  a  title,  which  must 
be  felt  as  a  degradation  rather  than  an 
honour  by  its  wearer  ?  Having  said  thus 
much,  we  will  leave  the  subject  to  the 
better  judgment  of  those  whose  decision 
IS  operative  in  such  matters.  Assuredly, 
William  Wordsworth  needed  no  such 
Court  distinctions  or  decorations.  His 
name  wiU  Hve  in  English  literature,  and 
his  funeral  song  be  uttered,  amidst  the 
spots  which  he  has  so  often  celebrated,  and 
by  the  rivers  and  hiUs  which  inspired  his 
verse." 
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NOVELTY. 

MESSRS.  MASTERS  AKD  CO., 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR  PATENT 

[ce  Machine,  Butter  and  Wine  Coolers, 

Which  make  Ice  in  one  minute,  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
penny, have  brought  before  the  discerning  public  a  New- 
Patent  Aerated  Water  Machine, 

Which  produces,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  simplest 
manner,  the  purest  Soda  Water,  Lemonade,  Nectar, 
&c.,  at  the  expense  of  one  half-penny  per  bottle.  Flat 
or  dull  Wine.  Beer,  &c.,  may  be  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  drawn  ofF  as  sparkling  as  Champagne, 
and  as  good  as  if  bottled  twenty  years,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  celebrated  Freezing  Jugs  and  Butter 
Cooling  Machines,  viz.  30s. 

IMPORTANT  TO  THE  MILLION. 

MASTERS  &  Co.'s 
IMPROVED  PATENT  ROTARY 
Buff  Knife  Cleaning  Machines 

Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
and  warranted  to  clean  Twelve  Knives  in  one  Minute. 
Price  £2  2s.  Every  machine  warranted  ;  and  abun- 
dant testimonials  in  proof  of  their  efficacy  may  be  seen 
at  the  Patentees,  294,  Eegent-street,  and  7,  Mansion- 
house-street,  City. 


iters'  and  Co.'s  Patent 
ed  Water  Machine. 


Masters'  and  Co.'s 
Patent  Aerated  Water 
Machine. 


stars'  Patent  Enamelled 
Refrigerator,  for  icing 
pagne,  &c.,  by  which 
zen  of  Wine  may  be 
I  for  sixpence. 


Iters'  Patent  Freezing 
;  ine,  for  making  Des- 
i  tee  and  Rock  Ice,  from 


Masters' Pa' ent  But- 
ter Cooler. 


Masters'  Patent  Sherry  Cobbler  Freezing  and  Cooling  Jug; 
Water.'TndYor  cool-  for  producing  Pure  Ice  from  Spring  Water,  on  the  table  or 
jine  &c„  at  a  trifling  sideboard,  in  Five  Minutes,  at  the  cost  of  two-pence.  Price  30s. 


Masters'  Improved 
Patent  Rotary  Knife 
Machine,  by  which  a 
dozen  knives  can  be 
cleaned  and  brilliantly 
polished  in  one  mi- 
nute—Price Two  gui- 
neas and  upwards. 


T.  MASTERS  AMD  CO., 

OXFORD  STREET,  REGENT  CIRCUS ;  and  at  their  Depot,  adjoining  the  Polytechnic, 
EGENT  STREET;  also  at  7,  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON. 


THE  INVISIBLE  VENTILATING  HEADS  OF  HAIR. 


ROSS  AND  SONS    METHOD  OF 
MKASURING  THE  HEAD. 


Round  the  Head. 

Inches. 

Eights 

From  Ear  to  Ear 

Forehead  to  Poll 

The  Natural  and  Unnatural  Style. 

In  making  ornamental  hair,  unless  the  previous  way  of  wearing  it  is  imitated,  sc 
complete  a  transformation  takes  place,  that,  as  Byron  says,—"  a  mother  would  not  kno\ 
her  son."  ROSS  and  SONS  having  succeeded  beyond  all  calculation  m  producing  per 
feet  imitations  of  nature,  have  given  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Ventilating  Head  of  Hai 
to  their  productions.  Price,  from  one  Guinea  and  a  lialf  upwards  i  adaptec^ 
eitber  for  Iiadies  or  Crentlemen. 

The  Atrapilatory,  or  Liquid  Hair  Dye- 

The  only  Dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colors,  and  does  not  require  re-dymg,  but  a 
the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  t 
all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  th 
above  DYE  as  infaUible, 

Botanic  Water  and  Bears'  Grease. 

When  the  hair  is  becoming  thin,  and  falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy,  besidei 
shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied  alternately,  the  i5otani 
Water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  stimulant,  and  the  Bears  b-rease  as  i 
nourisher.  If  any  further  evidence  was  required  of  the  virtues  of  Bears  Grease  tor  re 
novating  and  preserving  the  hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  th. 
length  of  hair  obtained  by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sutiicieii: 
answer.  ROSS  and  SONS,  who  first  introduced  the  use  of  bears  grease  into  thi 
country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the  animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  othe 
but  with  their  names  and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  their  obtaining  : 
spurious  article.  _^  , 

The  New  Toothpick  Tooth-Brush. 

Thoroughly  cleansing  between  the  teeth  when  used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  sur 
face  when  used  crossways,  the  hair  warranted  never  to  come  out ;  m  four  strengths— viz, 
No  1,  hard:  No.  2;  less  hard.  No.  3;  medium;  No.  4,  soft.  The  double  anti-pressur 
naU  brush,  which  does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nails.  The  triple  hair-bnish,  whic. 
thoroughly  searches  and  cleanses  the  hair  in  one- fourth  part  of  the  time  ot  any  otli 
method,  and  acts  as  both  comb  and  brush  combined.  The  medium  shaving  brush,  bem 
a  selection  of  the  strongest  badgers'  hair,  so  well  secured  in  the  socket  f  s  never  to  com 
And,  though  last  not  least,  the  newly  invented  "  Renovator  Clothes-brusf 


and  a  new  coat  to  look  new  double  th  f 


loose. 

which  makes  an  old  coat  look  like  a  new  one 
usual  time.  ^  ,  -,.1 

The  Teeth  and  General  Health. 


bodily 

Teeth     j-jj.^  ^.^^^   - 

article's  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  a  small  portion  being  graduaUy  absorbed  every  daj 
not  only  strengthens  the  gums,  but  the  whole  system.  It  likewise  gradually  removes  th 
tartar,  and  purifies  the  breath.  «    ^  ,  ,  t 

The  Four  Requisites  for  a  Comfortable  Shava! 

Firstly,  a  good  Razor.    Secondly,  a  good  Strop.    Thirdly,  good  Soap.  Fourthly, 
scood  Shaving  Brush.   And  these  are  to  be  obtained,  of  the  best  quality,  and  newes 
construction,  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  who  can  strongly  recommend  their  Triple  Converte  ^  . 
Railway  Razor;  their  Railway  Strop,  with  Hone  attached;  their  Pearl  Shaving  Paae(i  , 
beautifully  scented,  and  making  a  durable  lather;  and  their  medium  badgers  hair  Sha^ 
ing  Brush.   They  also  recommend  travellers  to  inspect  their  Rossian  Dressing  Las€j 
which  contains  the  largest  number  of  conveniences  in  the  smallest  space. 

Address,  ROSS  &  SOirs,  119  A.  120,  BUbopsgate  St.,  Xtondon. 
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ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE 


EDITED  BY 


J.  BEENARD  BURKE,  ESQ., 

ATJTHOE  OP  "THE  PEERAGE,"  "LANDED  GENTRY,"  &e. 


LONDON: 

E.  CHURTON,  g6,  HOLLES  STREET. 

SOLD  BY 

Demhton  &  Co.,  Liverpool;  J.  Menzies,  Edinbubgh;  J.  M'Glasdak, 
21,  D'Oi^iEB  Street,  Dublin;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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MYERS  AND  CO.,  PRINTERS,  37,  KING  STiliSBT    COVENT  GARDEN 


SSTABl^XSHBB  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  TSAXIS. 


J.  SCHWEPPE  AND  CO/S 

SODA,  POTASS,  AND  MAGNESIA  WATER! 

AND  JffiRATED  LEMONADE. 

Principal  Manufactory,  Berner's-street,  London.    Branch  Manufactories,  London 
Liverpool;  Friar  Gate,  Derby  ;  and  at  65,  Castle-street,  Bristol. 

SCHWEPPE  &  CO   the  Original  Inventors,  and  still  by  far,  the  Largest  Manxjpactureiis  n 
World  of  these  Invaluable  Preparations  respectfully  caution  the  Public  against  the 
Articles  sold  under  tlieir  names,  containing  not  a  particle  of  Alkali,  but  an  imperfect  impr^ii 
of  Carbonic  Acid.    The  temptation  to  the  inferior  Water  is  its  low  cost  to  the  retailer,  altt  ig 
many  cases,  the  consumer  is  charged  the  same.    To  preserve  the  latter  from  this  imposition,  Sc.  - 
Waters  are  all  distinguished  by  a  label  with  their  name  bearing  the  Eoyal  Appointment 
lettered  bottle  alone  is  no  criterion,  as  many  unprincipled  makers  fill  these  bottles  with  their  ow^m 
facture,  and  pass  it  off  as  SCHWEPPE'S.    It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  see  the  label,  and  that  it 
the  name  of  SCHWEPPE  onli/. 

SCHWEPPE'S  EEM0]¥4»E 

Is  an  agi-eeable  refreshing  beverage,  and,  as  a  relief  in  cases  of  FEVER  and  other  inflammat 
plaints,  is  universally  recommended  by  the  faculty;  and  they  also  strongly  recommend  their 

LIQUID  MAGNESIA, 

An  elegant  preparation,  which  their  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Alkaline  m^^^ 
4em  to  produce  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity  and  strength.    This  va  uable  Anti-acid  is  o 
rSSdy  in  cases  of  Gout,  Heartburn,  Acidity  of  Stomach,  and  is  particularly  useful  for  .childre  d 
tiie  period  of  dentition.   In  Bottles,  at  Is.,  2s.  6d,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  j 
It  is  with  much  pride  J.  S.  and  Co.  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  continue  regularly  to  supply  ,b 
Pala^  at  Windsor  and  London  with  the  above  Waters ;  a  distinction  which  they  have  ew( 
n^successive  reigns,  and  that  no  other  manufacture  of  the  kind  is  so  decidedly  preferre  b 
Aristocracy,  and  the  PubUc  generally,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  i 

importers  op 

GERMAN  SELTZER  WATER, 

direct  from  the  Springs,  in  pints  and  quarts. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOE.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  candidly  admits  that 
cannot  prevent  Shopkeepers  from  mixing  Chicory  with  ground  Coffee,  but  at  t 
same  time  he  most  properly  suggests  that  the  public  should  protect  ^^self  by  buying  Cofl 
in  the  Berry.  This  may  be  now  done  at  a  very  moderate  price,  say  ELEVEJN  r}^.^^ 
per  lb.,  in  quantities  of  Six  Pounds  each,  at  which  quotation  good  ordinary  Ceylon  ^who 
COFFEE  is  sold  by  the  East  India  Company,  No.  9,  Great  St.  Helen  s,  Bishopsgate. 


I 


SUPERIOR  HOSIERY, 

FOR  FAMILY  USE, 
In  every  description  and  variety  for  the  current  season,  possessing  elasticity 
durability,  with  comfort  and  economy. 

Manufactured  by 

POPE   AND  PLANTE, 

4,  WATEELOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


No.  X.]  [JUNE,  1850. 

IN  THE  PRESS  AND  NEARLY  READY, 

ANECDOTES    OF   THE  AEISTOCKACY 

EPISODES  OF  ANCESTRAL  STORY. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

BY 

J.  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ. 

Author  of  the  '■'■Peerage"  ^'■Landed  Gentry"  &fc. 
E.  CHURTON,  Publisher,  Holies  Street. 

IMPORTANT  WORKS  PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY^  BY 

E.  CHURTON,  26,  HOLLES  STREET. 
I. 

Part  I.  price  2s.  6d.  containing  Vol.  I.  of  the  original 

THE  DECLINE  OF  ENGLAND. 

.  By  Ledku  Rollin. 

II. 

In  small  post,  price  Is.  6d. 

CHURTOFo  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Part  i. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Bj  G.  P.  R.  James  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Richelieu,"  &c. 
III. 

In  3  Vols,  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

ADA  GREVILLE;  OR,  WOMAN'S  CONSTANCY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Arthur  of  Brittany,"  and  "Bosworth  Eield.'^ 

IV. 

In  royal  8vo.  price  £1  4s- 

LIVES  OF  THE  SPEAKERS. 

By  James  A.  Manning,  Esq., 
To  be  ready  on  the  1st  of  June,  price  7s.  6d. 

PENELOPE  WED8EB0NE, 

THE  Supposed  Heiress.   By  Lieut.-Colonel  Hort,  Author  of  "  The  Horse  Guards," 
"  The  Days  when  we  had  Tails  on  us,"  "  The  White  Charger,"  &c.,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  illustrated  with  Eight  Coloured  Etchings  on  Steel  by  Alfred  Ashley. 

To  be  ready  on  the  15th  June,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Circulating  Libraries. 

THE  SECRETARY, 

A NOVEL,  in  3  vol«.  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Hort,  Author  of  "  The  Horse  Guards,"  «  The 
Days  when  we  had  Tails  on  us,"  *'  The  White  Charger,"  "  Penelope  Wedgebone,"  &c. 

London:  J,  and  D.  A.  DARLING,  126,  Bishopgate- street. 
A 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  J.  B.  BURKE,  ESQ. 


I. 

Nearly  ready,  Part  I.,  Royal  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND, 

WITH  THE  PEDIGREES  OF  THOSE  WHO  CAN  SHEW 
FOUNDERS'  KIN. 

BY  JOHN  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Middle  Temple^  Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  the    Peerage^^  "  Landed  Gentry etc 

CONTENTS.  Division  I  —The  History  of  tlie  different  Collegiate  Foundations,  with 
Lives  of  the  Founders;  the  Lineage  of  each;  Marriages;  Children,  &c.  Division 
II. — Descents  of  Founders'  Kin ;  Pedigrees  of  those  families  which  can  shew  Founders' 
Kin,  exhibiting  the  precise  line  of  descent  of  each. 

The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  price  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 

II. 

In  Imperial   8vo.,    Illustrated   by  Engravings,   Price  £1.  Is.,  Cloth. 

THE  HISTORIC  LANDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

SECOND  SERIES. 
III. 

In  Imperial  8vo.,  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Price  £1  Is.  Cloth, 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 

Part  III.  now  ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 
IV. 

In  3  Vols.,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  upwards  of  800  shields  of  arms,  Price  £3  3s.,  Cloth, 

HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

**#  Odd  Vols,  to  complete  sets  will  be  left  on  sale  for  a  short  time  only.  Vols.  1  and  fi,  at 
£L  lis.  6d.  each,  Vol.  3,  at  £1.  Is. 

V. 

In  square  18mo.,  Illustrated  by  48  shields  of  arms,  price  10s.  6d.,  Cloth, 

THE  KOLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  ANNOTATED. 

VI. 

In  imperial  8vo.,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  price  5s.  each 

ILLUMINATED  HERALDIC  ILLUSTRAT  IONS. 

Part  IV.  will  be  published  shortly. 
Published  by  E.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 


MARKWICK'S  PATENT  SPONGIO  PILiNE, 

Is  declared  by  reports  from  Government,  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Drs. 
Basham,  Wilson,  Williams,  Conquest,  Fergusson,  Syme,  Pettigrew,  Lloyd,  Arnott, 
&c.,  the  most  efficacious,  cleanly,  and  economical  poultice  known,  and  indispensable  in 
every  family,  and  on  board  every  ship.  The  Impermeable  Filine  is  a  certain  cure  for 
Chronic  Eheumatism.  Sold  by  Chemists,  for  every  part  of  the  body,  and  in  pieces,  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  a  square  foot.  Epithem  Company  Sole  JVIanufacturers,  32,  King  William 
.  Street,  City. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES. 


In  returning  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have  kindly  bestowed  upon  him 
their  patronage  for  many  years,  begs  to  call  their  attention  to  his 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES 

the  prmciple  of  which  is  so  superior  to  anything  yet  produced,  that  the  manufacturer 
invites  the  honour  of  a  visit  to  inspect  them. 

They  are  well  appointed  with  every  convenient  requisite  for  Eailwat  travelling,  and 
tar  exceed  the  old  style  of  trunks,  known  by  the  title  of  « Imperial,"  which  were  in  every 
respect  badly  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of  conveyance,  being  too  cumbersome  and 
unsightly,  whereas  the  New  Invention  is  light,  portably  convenient,  and  perfectly  imner- 
Tious  to  water.  j  f 

G.  H.  also  calls  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  to  his  Stock  of 

SOLID  LEATHER  PORTMANTEAUS, 

which  are  fitted  up  on  the  newest  and  most  approved  plans,  and  respectfully  announces 
that  m  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  article,  he  has  prepared  an  extra 
material  ^^^^^      strongly  recommends,  being  made  of  the  very  best 

G.  H.  further  recommends  to  the  notice  of  his  customers  and  the  public  a  large  stock  of 

IMPROVED  COAT  BAGS,  HAT  CASES, 
CARPET  BAGS,  &c.  8cc  &c. 

As  also  to  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  India  an  Assortment  of 

BULLOCK   AND   CAMEL  TRUNKS, 

which  he  can  confidently  warrant  proof  against  any  climate,  and  which  have  attained  so 
much  celebrity,  having  afforded  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  many  who  have  heretofore 
favoured  him  with  their  orders. 

MILITAEY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  theii-  advantage  to  purchase  at  this 
Establishment  their 

CAMP  EQUIPAGES 

M'hich  are  manufactured  of  the  very  best  seasoned  timber,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  new  waterproofing  process,  which  renders  them  in  every  respect  more  durable  than 
ordmary  articles  of  the  kind. 


G-  HARROW, 

CHEST,  BOX,  AND  PACKING-CASE  MAKER,  &c.  &c., 
38  Old  Bond  Street, 

AND  AT  THE 

MANUFACTOEY,  5,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE-QF 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  ^A^STY  THE  QUEEN, 

FOR  GENERAUSSURANCE  OH  LIVES. 

THT?  TIOYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY,  EAST  INDIA, 
GENERaI  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

EstaDlisHed  A.1>.  1337. 

13,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON. 


AND 


DIRECTORS.        „  ^1  . 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cockburn, 
G  C  B 

Major-General  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  Bart., 
G  C  H 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  G.C.B. 
G  C  H 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.H.  .  ^^^^ 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Gardmer,  K.O.B. 

Major-General  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross,  K.O.B., 
R.A. 

Captain  Sir  George  Back,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 


Major 'General  Taylor,  C.B.,  E.LC^. 
Major-General  Edward  Wynyard.  C.B, 
Major-General  Arnold,  K.H.,  K.O. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey,  K.E. 
William  Chard,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  John  Rolt,  K.C  B. 
Major  E.  S.  Sotheby,  C.B  E.LCS 
Major-General  Sir  G.Pollock  G.C.B. 
Captain  William  Cuppage,  R.N. 
Captain  Michael  Qum,  R.N. 


BANKERS-Messrs.  Coutts  ^nd  Co.,  59  Strand 
PTTY<?iciAN-Sir  Charles  Eergusson  Eorbes,  ^•T>->  l^-^i^-'^.-Y'^- 
C^nnsel-^J  Measure.  Esq.,  4,  Serle-street,  LincolnVInn-Eields. 
"^ToltiTt-— d  ^eate,  Esq.,  57,  "'^^^^f  1^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,  ,,,, 

ACT^ARY^John  Einlaison,  Esq.,  the  Government  Calculator,  and  President  of 

'"^  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

to  another,  without  forfeiting  their  Policies.  the  Assured 


I 
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THE  ARTICLES 

MADE  OF 

COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE 

ARB 

Matting,  Mattrasses, 
HEARTHRUGS, 

Netting  for  Sheepfolds, 


CORDAGE,    BRUSHES,  A 
BROOMS    FOR  HOUSEH< 
AKD  STABLE  USE,  &C 

A  Catalogue  of  wh 
may  be  had  gratis 

As  there  are  mi  _ 
worthless  imitation:  (>f 
these  goods,  it  is 
cessary  to  notice 
Name  and  Addres;i)f 

the  Manufacture 

T.  treloa: 

42,  Ludgate  HiJ 


NORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  in  1809,  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

London  Offices,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  City,  and  10,  Pall  Mall,  East ;  Chief  Office 
J4,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000,  FULLY  SUBSCRIBED. 

PRESIDENT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 
Sir  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  WARDEN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
PHYSICIAN— John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Assurances  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  of  profits.    On  the  participation 
cale  the  whole  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured,  after  reservmg  one-fifth  agamst  the 
isk  of  extraordinary  mortality  or  other  contingencies. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Division  of  Profits  on  the  31st  December,  1844, 
Waged  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid  during  the  septennial  period. 

Tables  of  rates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
IS  SibovG 

■  HENRY  T.  THOMSON,  Secretary  in  London. 


CABINET  AND  UPHOLSTERY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER 

 T-r-^  Calls  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy 

Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general,  to  his 
*;<^  jj  extensive  stock  of 

//  Cabinet  Furniture,  Carpet- 
ing,   Chimney  and  other 
Glasses, 

At  the  very  lowest  remunerative  Charg 

Illustrated  Catalogues  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  Prices,  will  be  forwarded  by  post, 
free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
'    N.B.  The  Country  Trade  supplied. 

OBSEKVE !  ^  ^, 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER,   Mahogany  CHair, 
"Gondola  Easy  Chair.       24,  PaveineKt,  Pinsbury,  Ssondon.      In  Hair  cloth 
Price  £1  lis.  catalogues  gratis.  Prue  18s.  6d. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  FELT  CARPETING. 

f  TIHE  present  period  being  peculiarly  one  of  economy,  the  Public  should  purchase  this 
jX  description  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durabilty,  beauty,  and  novelty  of 
Lflesign,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost 
lof  half  the  price.  Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations,  the  Felt  Carpeting 
'  jbeing  always  stamped  Royal  Victoria  Carpeting."  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respect- 
i4ble  Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  inallthe  principal  Towns  of  the  United 
^Kingdom.  -i       j  j 

The  Patent  Woollen  Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  Table  Covers,  embossed  and 
i  )rinted,  of  the  latest  possible  designs,  and  in  every  variety  of  style  and  colour  thick  Felt,  for 
ss  polishing  Plate  Glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Toi  toiseshell,  &c.,&c.,likewisefor  veterinary  purposes  j 
tepelt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and  Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers,  &c.,&c.; 
I  iPiano  Felts. 

^!  Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road,  London.  Wnolesale 
jljWarehouses,  at  8,  Love-lane,  Wood-Street,  Cheapside. 


KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES, 

UPWARDS  OF  FORTY  YEARS'  experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  superior  i 
putation  of  these  Lozenges,  in  the  cure  of  Asthma,  Winter  Cough,  Hoarsene 
Shortness  of  Breath,  and  other  Fuhaonary  Maladies. 

They  haye  deservedly  obtained  the  high  patronage  of  their  Majesties  the  Kma 
Peussia  and  the  King  of  Hanover;  very  many  also  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  a. 
of  the  Public  generally  use  them,  under  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
the  Faculty.    They  have  immediate  influence  over  the  follovs^ing  cases : — Asthmatic  a 
Consumptive  Complaints,  Coughs,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Hoarseness,  8fc.,  8fc. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d,,  4s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each, 
THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  &c.,  No.  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London. 

Retail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  Kingdom. 
Important   Testimonial    recei-sred   This  Day. 
Cure  op  Asthma  of  Several  Years'  Standing. 

Cainscross,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  March  20,  1850 
Sir, — Having  been  troubled  with  Asthma  for  several  years,  I  could  find  no  relief  frc 
any  medicine  whatever,  until  I  was  induced  about  two  years  ago  to  try  a  box  of  yo 
valuable  Lozenges,  and  found  such  relief  from  them  that  I  am  determined  for  the  futii 
never  to  be  without  a  box  of  them  in  the  house,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  ijf 
commend  them  to  my  friends. 

If  you  consider  the  above  Testimonial  of  any  advantage,  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  Servant, 
Thos.  Keating,  Esq.  W.  J.  TRIGG. 

THE  PHIUDOR  CHESS  MEN  AND  BOARDi 

(REGISTERED.) 

THESE  Chess  Men  have  been  designed  by  some  of  the  leading  metropoltt 
PLAYERS  with  a  view  to  fitness  for  acttnal  play  and.  non-liability  to  breakai|i 
and  are  recommended  by  the  first  chess  writers  of  the  present  day.  The  handsome  lar 
folding  BOiL^D  to  accompany  them,  has  squares  of  the  colours  most  suitable  to  the  e 
and  is  embellished  in  an  entirely  no-vel  manner.  Price  of  MEir,  in  wood  {club  si 
loaded),  £.1  1.5s. ;  BOikUlD,  £.1  8. ;  or  together,  £.3  3. 

Smaller  sized  Men  and  Boards,  at  lower  prices  are  also  issued. 

Obtainable  through  any  Chess  Dealer  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  "  Chdi 
Player's  Chronicle,"^  27,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross;  and  sold  wholesale  aj, 
retail  [by  the  manufacturer,  €3-i  MERKXFIEIiS,  13,  Great  Turnstile,  Iiincoli  ji 
Inn  Fields,  Xiondon ;  from  whom  also  may  be  had  Descriptive  Prospectuses  a:l 
Advertising  Shew  Cards. 


TO    HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS    PRINCE  ALBERT. 
ANATOS^ICAL 


LEMM'S  TROWSERS. 

16,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
(Cut  and  made  on  a  new  and  Scientific  principle.') 

ELEMM,  after  long  and  observant  experience  in  the  art  of  making  Trowsers,  invi 
,  attention  to  his  new  principle,  which  will  be  found  to  be  far  superior  to  anything 
the  kind  yet  discovered,  and  which  ensures  a  perfectly  easy  and  elegant  fit  either  for  wa 
ing  or  riding,  and  at  perhaps  less  than  the  price  usually  charged  for  the  same  article,  ca 
lessly  and  unscientifically  made. 

N.B. — As  several  unprincipled  shopkeepers  or  slopsellers,  have  imitated  his  style 
advertisement,  E.  L.  begs  to  observe,  that  he  has  no  connection  with  any  other  house. 
Observe  the  Address,  16,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 


v.. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH. 

l/TE.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dbntistv  52,  Fleet  Street,  has  introduced  an 
VI  ENTIRELY  NEW  DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  fixed  without 
brings,  wires,  or  ligatures,  at  STRICTLY  MODERATE  CHARGES.  They  so  per- 
fCtly  resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals  by  the 
osest  observer ;^  they  will  NEVER  CHANGE  COLOUR  OR  DECAY,  and  will  be 
'und  very  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not  require  the 
itraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will  give  support  and  preserve  teeth  that 
*e  loose,  and  are  guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  Teeth 
Indered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 


52,  FLEET  STREET.    At  home  from  ten  till  five. 


A  GRACEFUL  CARRIAGE  AND  DEPORTMENT 

Is  at  once  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  BINYON'S  ELASTIC  CHEST  EX- 
!  PANDER  which  entirely  prevents,  and  effectually  removes,  STOOPING  OR 
iOJECTION  OF  THE  SHOULDERS  AND  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  CHEST 
youth,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  light,  simple,  easily  applied,  and  worn  without 
nstraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise,  immediately  producing  an  evident  improvement  in 
'.  Figure,  and  in  youth,  tending  greatly  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  Pulmonary  Diseases: 

-dlst  to  the  Invalid,  and  those  much  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits,  such  as  Reading 
Studying,  Working,  Drawing,  or  Music,  it  is  found  to  be  invaluable,  as  it  expands  the 
est,  and  affords  a  great  support  to  the  back.  It  is  made  in  Silk;  and  can  be  forwarded, 
post,  by  Mr.  ALFRED  BIN  YON,  Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor, 

No.  40,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 

Or  full  particulars,  mth  Mode  of  Measurement,  on  receipt  of  a  Postage  Stamp. 

The  Expander  has  been  in  extensive  use  in  the  Families 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  some  years  with  the 
greatest  success  ;  its  principle  is  highly  approved,  and 
its  use  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  Members 
of  the  Faculty,  including  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  and 
Mr.  Aston  Key,  surgeon  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Testimonial  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hinde,  M.A. 

"  I  Certify  that  I  have  used  Mr,  Bintqn's  Chest 
Expander  in  my  School  and  Family  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  with  great  advantage,  and  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  for  general  use." — Thos  Hinde,  M.A. 
Free  Grammar  School,  Winwich,  Lancashire. 

May^,  1848. 

liberal  allowance  is  made  to  the  Profession,  Chemists,  Ladies'  Establishments,  &c.,  &c. 


lole  Agents  for  Ireland,  Messrs.  Bewlet  and  Evans,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  3, 
ver  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS. 

^S^^SSP.  CONSTITUTIONS,  DEBILITY,  INDIGESTION,  and  BILE 
it  gS^^'^^^^y  HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS.— The  well-known  efficacy  of  these  invalu- 
I  \  V*^^' in  the  cure  of  various  complaints,  is  the  most  convincing  reason  that  persons 
jl  ermg  from  impaired  constitutions,  or  weakness  arising  from  any  cause  whatever,  or 
j,o  are  subject  to  attacks  of  Bile,  or  labouring  under  Indicrestion,  should  have  immediate 

Durse  to  them.  Their  peculiar  properties  act  so  wonderfully  on  the  system  by  purify- 
ij  the  blood  and  invigorating  the  constitution,  that  health  and  strength  are  soon  restored 

their  use.    They  are  quite  as  efiicacious  in  the  cure  of  Headaches,  Liver  Complaints, 

i  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  are  a  certain  remedy  for  Dropsy.— Sold  by  all  Druggists 

I  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


NOVELTY. 

MESSRS.  MASTERS  AND  CO., 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR  PATENT 

Ice  Machine,  Butter  and  Wine  Cooler 

Patent  Aerated  Water  Machine, 

Which  produces,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  simplest 

Innef  tie  purest  Soda  ^^ff  ^^^-^t^.f  ^ 
&e.,  at  he  expense  of  one  half-penny  per  bottle.  Elat 
or  dull  Wine.  Beer,  &c.,  may  be  charged  with  car  W 
acid  gas,  and  drawn  ofF  as  sparklmg  as  Champagne 
and  as  good  as  if  bottled  twenty  years,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  celebrated  Freezing  Jugs  and  Butter 
Cooling  Machines,  viz.  30s. 

TO  THE  MILLION. 


Masters'  and  Co.'s  Patent 
Aerated  Water  Machine. 


IMPORTANT 

MASTERS  &  Co.'s 
IMPROVED  PATENT  ROTARY 
Buff  Knife  Cleaning  Machines 

Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
and  warranted  to  clean  Twelve  Knives  in  one  Minute. 
Price  £2  2s.  Every  machine  warranted  ;  and  abun- 
dant testimonials  in  proof  of  their  efficacy  may  be  seen 
at  the  Patentees,  294,  Kegent-street,  and  7,  Mansion- 
house-street,  City. 


Masters 
Patent  Aera  \ 
Machine. 


Masters'  Patent  Enamelled 
Wine  Refrigerator,  for  icing 
Champagne,  &c.,  by  which 
a  dozen  of  Wine  may  be 
ffiooled  for  sixpence. 


Masters  |l 
Patent  Rear 
Machine,  ' 
dozen  knife 
cleaned  ark 
polished  j 

Masters^  Patent  Freezing  'Ui ^   nute-Pri.jliT] 

Machine,  for  making  Des-  .  p  ^^^^  gi^^^y  Cobbler  Freezing  and  Cooling  Jug ;    neas  ana 

sert  Ice  and  Rock  Ice,  from  .^^'^^''^^'f^^^  Spring  Water,  on  the  table  or 

sSeK?lTF^"eMinutes.  at  the  cost  of  two-penc.  Price  30s. 

cost. 

T.  MASTERS  AKD  CO., 

a33,OXFORDSTREET,REGENTCIRCUS;ande^ 
REGENT  STREET;  also  at  7,  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  CllY-,  J.Ui|^ 
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"  Our  descriptive  account  of  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
to  next  month." 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  desirous  of  having  their  Arms  re- 
corded in  the  Heraldic  Register,  will  communicate  as  early  as  possible  witn 
the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London 
That  portion  of  the  Journal  will  be  so  arranged  and  numbered  as  to  admit  oi 
its  being  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  separate  volume,  illustrated  witn 
the  Armorial  engravings.    A  full  and  comprehensive  Index  will  be  given. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP 


H.M.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

ANU  THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND  NOBILITY  THROUGHOUT  THE 
EUROPEAN  CONTINENT. 


ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL 

Is  a  delichtfullv  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair;  and  as  an  invigorator 
and  Burifier  is  beyond  all  precedent.    Its  operation  in  cases  of  Baldness  is  peculiarly 
active  •  and  in  the  Growth  of  Whiskers,  Mustachios,  and  Eyebrows,  it  is  also  an  unfailing 
stimulant  '  In  dressing  the  hair,  nothing  can  eq.ial  the  effects  of  Rowlands    Macassar  Oil, 
rendering 'it  so  admirably  soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction  producing  beautituUy  flowing:  curls, 
and  imparting  a  transcendant  lustre     Price  3s.  6d.,  Ts.,  Family  Bottles  (equal  ta  four  small) 
10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  21s. 

ROWLANDS'  HAIR  WASH. 

A  Prenaration  from  the  choicest  OftlENTAL  Hehbs.  It  pleasingly  and  effectually  clean«es  the  Hair 
and  Skin  of  the  Head  from  Scurf  and  every  species  of  Impurity,  and  imparts  a  delicate  fragrance. 
It  is  particularlv  recommended  to  be  used  after  Bathing  as  it  will  prevent  the  probability  of 
catchin"-  cold  in  the  head,  and  will  render  the  hair  dry  m  a  few  minutes.— Price  3s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR, 

For  the  Skin  and  Complexion,  is  unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  The  radiant 
bloom  it  imparts  to  tlie  Cheek  ;  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces  ofthe  Hands  and 
Arms  •  its  capability  of  soothing  irritations,  and  removing  Cutaneous  Defects,  Discolorations, 
fnd  all  unsightly  appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Gentlemen,  after  shaving, 
will  find  it  allay  all  irritation  and  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and  render  it  .soft,  smooth,  and  pleasant. 
As  a  renovating  and  refreshing  wash  during  the  heat  and  dust  of  summer,  and  in  cases  of  sun- 
burn stings  of  insects,  or  incidental  inflammation,  its  virtues  have  long  and  extensively  been 
acknowledged.— Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE;  A  "WHITE  POWDER,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
recherche  ingredients  of  the  Oriental  Herbal;  of  inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beauti- 
fying the  Teeth,  strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  rendering  the  BREATH  sweet  and  pure.  It 
extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesions  to  the  Teeth,  and  insures  a  peaRL-LIKE  whiteness  to  the 
enamelled  surface.  Its  Anti-Septic  and  Anti-Scorbutic  Properties  arrest  the  further  progress 
of  decay  of  the  Teeth,  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the_GuM3,  and  cause  them  to  assume  the 
brightness  and  cole 


indicative  of  perfect  soundness. — Price  2s. 


box. 


BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!!! 

The  ONLY  gencine  of  each  bears  the  name  of  "  ROWLANDS'  "  preceding  that  of 

the  Article  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label. 
SOLD  BY  THEM,  AND  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 
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THE  BOURBONS,  AND  THE  CHIVALRY  OF  FRANCE. 

"And  they  went  about  in  Judah,  and  gathered  the  Levites  out  of  all  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  and  they  came  to 
Jerusalem  And  all  the  multitude  made  a  covenant  with  the  king  in  the 
house  of  God;  and  Jehoiada  said  unto  them,  Behold  the  king's  sSn  shall 

reign,  as  the  Lord  hath  said  of  the  sons  of  David  Then  they  brought  out 

thekmgs  son,  and  put  upon  him  the  crown,  and  gave  him  the  testimony, 
and  made  him  king  and  Jehoiada  and  his  sons  anointed  him,  and  said  God 
save  the  King..  ..And  he  took  the  captains  of  hundreds,  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  governors  of  the  people,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  brought 
down  the  King  from  the  house  of  the  Lord:  and  they  came  through  the  hth 
gate  into  the  kmgs  house  and  set  the  king  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom. 
And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced;  and  the  city  was  quiet." 

2.  Chron.  xxiii. 

This  magazine,  during  its  course,  has  carefully  avoided  tDolitical  dis- 
cussion, and  confined  its  essays  to  its  own  gentle  science  of  heraldry  to 
questions  of  history,  genealogy  and  tradition,  and  to  such  matters  of 
retined  knowledge  and  fashion  as  give  interest  and  charm  to  the  more 
30urtly  relations  and  associations  of  domestic  life.  An  article  bearing  the 
ibove  title  may  m  some  measure  be  deemed  to  diverge  from  the  rule 
idopted,  yet  on  consideration  its  subject  matter  cannot  be  regarded  as 
nappropriate.  It  may  touch  upon  politics,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  are 
)olitics  about  which  few  persons  of  respectability  in  this  empire  disagree 
l-few,  indeed,  who  sorrow  for  the  present  miserable  condition  of  France, 
ndhave  hope  of  its  restoration  to  a  permanent  government  of  morality 
iid  religion.  The  subject  too  becomes  genealogical,  since  we  here  propose 
0  shew  how  closely  the  Chivalry  of  France  has  been  through  past  ages, 
.nd  still  IS  attached  to  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon.  We  give  a  wide 
ense  to  the  word  Chivalry,  forwe  mean  by  it  that  combination  of  religion 
ath  truth  honour,  courtesy,  and  the  other  civil  virtues,  which  forms  the 
haractenstic  mark  of  modern  Christian  polity  and  government.  By  one 
f  our  greatest  writers  when  dilating  on  the  very  subject  of  France  and 
.s  revolutionary  madness.  Chivalry  has  been  eloquently  described  as  that 
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generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  1 
obedience,that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  m  servi- 
tude itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom .  Chivalry,  according  to  him, 
was  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain 
like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity  which 
ennobledwhateverit  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness.    "  It  was  this  chivalry,"  he  contmues  to  say  , 
-  which  distinguished  modern  Europe  under  all  its  forms  of  government, 
and  distinguished  it,  to  its  advantage,  from  the  states  of  Asia,  and  possibly 
from  those  states  which  flourished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique 
world.    It  was  this  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  produced  a 
noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  social 
life.      It  was  this  opinion  which  mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and 
raised  private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.    Without  force  or  opposition 
it  subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  and  power ;      obliged  sovereig^^^^^ 
submit  to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem;  compelled  stern  authority  to 
submit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  dominating  vanquisher  of  laws  to  be 
subdued  by  manners.    If  this  chivalry  should  be  ever  extmguished,  the 
loss  will  indeed  be  great."    Such  then  as  this  good  orator  would  picture 
it,  do  we  hold  that  Chivalry  to  be,  which  formerly  boasted  of  the  beauti- 
ful land  of  France  as  peculiarly  its  own.    In  looking  back  to  history,  we 
find  that  France  was  the  cradle  of  those  knights  of  old  whose  religious 
fervour,  intrepid  honour,  and  graceful  courtesy  roused  Europe  from  it 
barbarism,  and  who,  amid  their  errantry,  their  crusades,  their  errors--ii 
one  must  call  them  so-of  a  holy  enthusiasm,  gave  f^^^g^' ^7^'  ^^7^ 
consistency  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  Once 
lit,  this  light  of  chivalry  has  never  since  gone  out  ;  by  its  lume  history 
views  the  transactions  of  Christian  nations,  and  by  it  are  judged  the 
deeds  and  misdeeds  of  Christian  men,  whether  individually  or  m  masses 
For  instance,  let  us  look  into  the  history  of  France  itself.  _  Upon  whose 
names  there'  does  memory  love  to  dwell  ?    Most  -rtamly  upon  t^^^^ 
names  of  those  who  were  true  to  chivalry  m  head  and  heart     No  French, 
man,  however  sunk  he  may  be  in  the  stye  of  socialism,  or  however  grea 
his  antipathy  to  the  annals  of  Kings,  will  dare  to  decry  such  reco  ecti^^^ 
as  St.  Louis  administering  justice  at  Vmcennes,  or  sharing  a  Pe"^^ 
death  with  his  fellow-soldiers  of  the  cross  ;  as  Duguesclin,  ^Pon  whos 
coffin  his  besieged  English  enemy  laid  the  promised  ^eys  of  their  cit_ 
because  his  example  had  taught  them  how  sacred  it  k^ep  the 

word  ;  as  Joan  of  Arc,  who,  after  the  king  of  the  French  had  fled,  r 
stored  the  king  of  France,  and  whose  image,  ^^^^.^^  ^P™/'^'' 
become  agreeably  familiar  to  us  all;  as  Bayard   without  fear  or  r 
proach ;  as  the  knightly  Francis  I.,  exclaiming,  when  defeated  in  battl 
lhathehadlost  all  but  his  honour;  as  Henry  of  ^-arre  -^^^^^^^ 
bread  to  the  revolted  subjects  whom  he  besieged  withm  t^ie  walls  c 
Paris  ;  as  Fenelon  relieving  the  wounded  soldiers  at  Cambrai ;  as  Lou. 
XIV.  after  the  reverses  he  sustained  from  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  an 
on  their  threatened  invasion,  calling  for  his  sword  that  he  might  resist  t 
the  last,  and  perish  with  his  subjects  in  sight  of  his  ^F^^'  • 
These  are  recollections,  all  more  or  less  imbued  with  chivalry,  an. 
every  one  who  knows  the  people  of  France  is  aware  how  much  they  do.j 
upon  them.    They  are  recollections  which  have  even  survived  amid  N< 
poleon's  glory,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Tl 
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history  of  regal  France  teems  with  similar  remembrances  :  and  this  fond  - 
ness  for  the  chivalrous  spirit  first  appeared  to  depart  from  its  favorite 
land  when  the  kingly  power  went  with  it.  Chivalry  fled  from  France 
when  the  blood-red  republic  of  the  Jacobins  gave  to  the  world  the  first — and 
it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped — the  only  instance  of  a  Christian  nation  cast- 
ing Christianity  utterly  aside.  The  beautiful  combination  of  religion, 
honour,  and  courtesy  that  chivalry  had  personified  for  ages,  passed  to 
other  countries  ;  when  in  France,  aged  men,  priests,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered  in  masses,  when  no  man  in  France  could  call  his  life  or 
property  his  own,  when  piety  and  virtue  were  treated  and  punished  as 
crimes,  and  when  such  horrors  accumulated  upon  horrors  that  what  was 
remaining  of  human  nature  could  endure  the  scene  no  longer,  and  the 
perpetrators  of  these  terrible  crimes  rose  and  destroyed  each  other. 

A  change  then  took  place,  and  the  relief  was  war.  The  armed  re- 
public tired  of  domestic  slaughter,  went  abroad  with  a  bandit  stride  ;  it 
was  at  the  onset  victorious  and  brilliantly  successful.  It  found  a  leader 
greater  than  what  the  earth  had  yet  seen  of  the  greatest  captains.  The 
world  is  still  so  full  of  his  glory,  that  comment  or  description  are 
superfluous.  Yet  granting  that  this  wonderful  man  was  a  hero,  and  that 
his  host  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  it  may  nevertheless  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  there  was  one  particle  of  the  old  chivalry  among  his 
followers.  The  total  absence  of  religious  fervour,  the  complete  disregard 
of  private  rights,  the  petty  plunder  even  of  pictures  and  statues  that 
marked  the  Napoleon  course  of  victory  throughout,  were  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  or 
defend  the  misdeeds  and  cruelties  of  former  armies — war,  except  in  self- 
defence,  is  always  a  crime  ;  but  still  the  Christian  conqueror  was  wont 
to  march  with  the  influence  of  God  upon  his  soul,  and  with  a  mind  in- 
capable of  meaness.  Recall  the  words  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  or  Duguesclin,  of  Marlborough,  or  Turenne,  in  their  hours  of 
triumph.  Their  own  star  was  invariably  forgotten  in  the  glory  that  they 
rendered  to  God.  This  was  not  so  with  Napoleon  and  his  followers  ; 
theirs  was  a  blind  reliance  on  their  own  destiny,  and  nothing,  could  stay 
them  but  defeat.  To  use  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  there 
was  no  peace  in  their  valour.  Chivalry  was  not  with  them,  but  it  had  not 
perished  :  it  had  simply  gone  to  the  other  side.  The  spirit  of  the  knights 
of  old  entered  into  the  armies  who  opposed  them,  and  the  most  brilliant 
essays  of  Napoleon  were  met  by  acts  of  Christian  prowess,  which  went 
far  to  eclipse  them.  The  indomitable  resistance  of  defeated  Austria,  the 
rallying  of  Prussia,  the  sacrifice  of  its  capital  by  Russia,  the  heroism  of 
England  at  Corunna,  and  on  a  hundred  fields,  the  Spanish  defence  of 
Saragossa,  Hofer  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  were  all  so  many 
flashes  of  chivalrous  light,  which  had  their  efiect.  Europe  achieved 
security  and  peace,  and  France,  though  justly  inflamed  with  the  glory 
that  attached  to  her  victories,  and  to  even  her  defeat,  resumed  her  old 
tone  again,  and  appeared  once  more  as  she  was  in  days  gone  by,  a 
courteous  and  chivalrous  country.  She  would  have  remained  so  but  for 
the  terrible  cancer  of  revolution  which,  though  cut  away  with  the  sword, 
has  still  left  its  germ  in  her  bosom.  Jacobinism  gradually  reappears  under 
a  worse  form,  that  of  Socialism.  We  have  no  intention  here  to  enter  upon 
the  maxims  of  Socialism,  which  is  a  hideous  compound  of  blasphemy  and, 
absurdity,  resembling  in  its  creation  some  savage  Indian  idol  of  burlesque 
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form  and  feature,  stained  with  human  blood.  Suffice  it  to  maintain  that 
Chivalry  cannot  be  consistent  with  any  doctrines  which  would  prevent  the 
fair  elevation  of  one  man  above  another  ;  which  would  carry  equality 
beyond  the  court  of  justice  and  the  house  of  prayer,  where  men  alone 
can,  and  ought  to  be  altogether  equal ;  which  would  disregard  the  sacred 
right  of  property,  and  treat  holy  things  with  disrespect  and  scorn.  That 
such  doctrines  are  not  the  tenor  and  effect  of  Socialism,  let  those  who 
advocate  the  system,  if  they  can,  satisfactorily  deny.  As  we  say,  we  carry 
the  discussion  no  further.  Be  it  for  us  to  narrate  whither,  amid  all  this  ; 
bubble,  toil,  and  trouble,  into  which,  as  into  a  slough  of  despond,  France  is  ; 
plunged,  her  once  loved  chivalry  has  gone. 

Near   the   Schneiberg   mountains  stands  an  old  chateau  of  large  ' 
and  handsome  exterior,  with  chapel,  park,  and  charming  gardens—  I 
a  fine  stately  old  feudal  abode,  quite  a  home  for  historic  associations,  j 
and  ancestorial  recollections.    Here  sojourns,  with  his  wife,  his  aunt,  | 
and  his  friends,  a  gentleman,  still  young,  of  graceful  personal  appearance,  j 
of  amiable  manners  and  of  most  sensible  conversation.    Educated  in  a 
school  of  bitter  adversity,  he  has  learned  and  appreciated  the  practice  of 
virtue  ;  he  is  most  strict  in  his  conduct ;   he  is  abstemious  and  frugal 
without  asperity,  and  religious  without  bigotry  ;  his  honor  is  unimpeach- 
able.   He  rises  and  retires  early,  and  he  passes  his  time  in  the  study  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  reading,  to  which  he  is  particularly  attached. 
A  knowledge  of  France,  her  history,  her  institutions,  and  her  capabilities  are 
with  him  an  unceasing  subject  of  interest  and  investigation.    His  recrea-j 
tions  are  manly  and  rational ;  he  is  full  of  buoyancy  and  spirit  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  and  he  takes  delight  in  every  social  intercourse  of  life.  He 
is,  in  fine,  a  thoroughly  good  man,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  who  have 
seen  him  and  have  been  with  him,  attest  that  this  portrait  is  nowise  over- 
drawn.   He  is  all  but  adored  by  his  family  and  intimate  associates.  His 
visitors  assert  that  there  is  a  fascination  about  him,  which  makes  them 
linger  to  the  last  unwilling  to  leave  his  company.  He  has  followers  of  no 
ordinary  kind.    His  chateau  is  the  goal  of  a  multitudinous  pilgrimage, 
To  it  come  daily  from    France,  hundreds  of  men  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  among  them  not  only  most  of  the  proudest  by  birth  and  tht 
brightest  in  intellect  and  refinement  which  that  country  can  shew,  but  ever 
the  very  peasants  of  country  districts  and  the  artisans  of  large  towns.  ^  T(W 
all  alike,  the  lord  of  this  chateau  gives  an  affable  and  cordial  reception 
to  all  he  is  ready  to  talk  of  the  amelioration  of  France,  and  to  express  hi 
hopes  that  she  may  be  soon  saved  by  settled  and  rational  government.  H( 
evinces  his  sorrow  for  the  present  excesses  of  the  republic,  but  he  cast; 
reproaches  upon  none.    He  would,  to  use  his  own  remark,  have  Franc 
made  happy  without  further  conspiracy,  violence,  or  bloodshed  for,  he  says 
"  there  has  been  too  much  of  that." 

The  Chivalry  of  France  is  now  where  this  gentleman  is  ;  it  has  witl 
pilgrim  step  sought  his  chateau  as  a  Christian  Mecca.  Scared  by  th 
melancholy  reign  of  impure  and  unholy  thought  in  the  land  that  was  for 
m  erly  brilliant  with  her  fame,  the  Genius  of  Chivalry  has  grasped  th 
Oriflamme  ;  and  calling  all  the  good  and  the  great  men  about  her,  ha 
said,  "  Where  the  religious  and  the  upright  and  the  peaceful  have  neithe 
honour,  power,  nor  safeguard,  we  cannot  remain.  Let  us  pass  froi 
France,  and  seek  the  abode  of  him  with  whom  lingers  our  last  hope  c 
better  things."    Crov/ds  have  obeyed  her  summons.    The  chateau 
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have  mentioned  is  thronged.  Need  we  name  its  owner?  Our  reader 
has  already  guessed.  The  gentleman  we  allude  to  is  Henry  Charles 
Dieudonne  d'Artois,  Duke  of  Bordeaux  and  Count  de  Chambord,  the 
royal  scion  and  representative  of  a  hundred  kings,  who  himself,  if  we  are 
to  listen  to  a  cry,  not  yet  loud  but  deep,  may  at  no  very  future  period 
be  in  reality,  as  he  is  in  right,  Henry  V>  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  To 
his  hereditary  claim,  and  to  no  other,  can  man  attach  an  idea  of  fixity  in 
the  restoration  there  of  kingly  rule.  Futile,  after  what  has  passed,  is 
any  hope  in  other  dynasties,  royal  or  imperial.  Murder,  and  imprison- 
ment, and  exile  have  vainly  struck  at  the  diadem  of  his  race.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  world  it  still  glitters  on  his  brow,  and  many  of  the  wisest  in 
France  are  now  looking  intently  upon  it. 

According  to  M.  d'Arlincourt,  in  his  able  "  Place  au  droif 
(to  which  in  this  article  we  are  much  indebted),  M.  Guizot  and 
even  Louis  Philippe,  prognosticate  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
monarchy.  Chivalry,  wherever  it  exists,  covets  such  a  consummation, 
and  dwells  with  confidence  upon  the  Count  of  Chambord's  own  declara- 
tion, "  If  I  be  called  to  reign,"  said  he,  I  will  endeavour  to  progress 
with  my  epoch,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  the  exact  future  of  France, 
since  what  may  be  right  to-day  might  be  wrong  to-morrow.  I 
advocate  the  national  liberty  of  my  country  ;  I  would  cherish  her  glory  ; 
and  if  I  return,  the  sole  object  of  my  thoughts  will  be  to  restore  her  for- 
tunes by  means  of  peace  and  order." 

On  another  occasion  the  prince  declared,  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  meditating  any  reinstallation  of  the  old  aristocratic 
and  priestly  rule  which  found  favour  with  his  sires.  "Such  a  state  of 
things,"  said  he,  "  is  incompatible  with  the  present  condition  of  Europe. 
If  I  hold  the  sovereign  ofiice,  personal  merit  shall  have  the  first 
claim  to  the  high  functions  of  my  realm  ;  birth  shall  not  be  a  privilege, 
nor  shall  it  be  an  exclusion.  As  to  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
such  a  power,  to  lay  claim  to  the  reverence  due  to  it,  ought,  according  to 
my  view,  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  a  God  of  mercy,  and  not 
in  the  arena  of  political  strife.  I  would  insist  upon  honour  and  honesty, 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  great  people." 
^  With  regard  to  Socialism,  the  prince  has  called  it  in  the  words  of  Lamar- 
tme,  "  La  hetise  qu'on  ne  comprend  pas  ;  " — a  folly  that  is  incompre- 
hensible. 

If  hereditary  greatness,  historic  fame,  and  much  personal  sufiering 
may  still  demand  consideration  from  men,  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon 
has  strong  claims  upon  the  justice  and  reverence  of  Frenchmen.  It  has 
endured  for  ages  much  for  France.  If,  at  times,  it  has  wielded  abso- 
lute sway,  and  enjoyed  pomp  and  luxury,  it  has  also  on  frequent 
occasions  drunk  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  dregs.  If  it  has  had  part 
m  the  glories,  it  has  no  less  shared  in  the  adversities  of  France.  The 
house  of  Bourbon,  like  all  houses  of  long  and  ancient  descent,  has  had 
Its  bad  men  and  its  bad  deeds,  but  there  are  names  upon  the  roll  of 
|its  lineage  which  would  redeem  a  thousand  faults.  The  records  of  the 
jBourbons  form  an  interesting  theme  in  the  historic  page  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
jsible  not  to  feel  on  perusal  of  their  story,  that  these  Bourbon  princes 
|almost_  invariably  evinced  a  spirit  of  religion,  gallantry,  and  honour 
which  identified  chivalry  with  them. 

To  give  some  proof  of  what  we  say,  let  us,  without  going  into 
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the  chivalrous  antiquity  of  this  regal  family,  take  a  cursory  view  of  those 
"ho  form  the  more  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  representative  oS 

The  Bourhons,  the  origin  of  whose  house  is  ^^y^J^IJ-f^^'™^^ 
c  fov^  TYinr^prTi  descent  from  the  sixth  son  ot  bt.  luoms  tne 

Cr^faL  Sngtf  CceTLt  century  The  English  historian 

and  romance  miter,  Mr.  James,  in  his  elegant  work  upon  chivalry,  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  royal  and  saintly  warrior.  ^ 
"  A  t  tWs  time  a  monarch  reigned  over  France  who  comhined  m  a  re- 
markable degree  th^high  talents  of  his  grandfather  Philip  Augustus  with 
r  SoS  of  his  father,  Louis  VIII.  Louis  IX.  was  m  every  res- 
pect an  extraordinary  man;  he  was  a  great  warrior  chivalrous  as  an, 
pect  an  ^''^'""^  J         '        j    j^e  was  a  great  king,  masmuch  as  he 
Totut:  ::itre  of  his  peo'pTe  mo^^  than  the  a|grandizement  of  his  terri- 
torfes  •  he  farmed  the  hes?  laws  that  could  he  adapted  to  the  tune,  admm 
istered  them  often  in  person,  and  observed  them  always  himself ;  he  was; 
a  lood  maT  inasmuch  as  he  served  God  with  his  whole  heart,  and  strove^ 
an^rilhircomm  anion  with  his  fellows  to  do  hisduty  accordmgtohis  sense 
of  obligation     Previous  to  the  news  of  the  Corasminian  irruption,  St 
Loui  fad  determined  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  in  -nsequence  o^  vow, 
made  during  sickness.     It  appears  that,  after  the  signal  defeat  which  he 
Td  given  to  Hnry  III.  of  England,  at  Saintogne,  Louis's  whole  attentior 
w^t  ?red  tr  theUerings  of  the  Christians  in  Palestm^^^ 
was  his  mind  impressed  with  that  anxious  thought  that  it  became  tm 
rbiect  of  dreams,  which  he  looked  upon  as  instigations  from  heaven 
Th  n  ws  of  the  dUtruc.ion  of  the  Christians  by  the  >^-";*\^^^^^^^^^ 
known  quarrels  and  rivalry  of  the  two  military  orders,  and  the  persuasion 
of  iZcen    IV.  who  then  held  the  thirteenth  oecumenical  council  a 
Lyi  alf  hastened  Louis's  preparation.    William  Longsword  and  J 
p-reat  manv  English  crusaders  joined  the  French  monarch  from  0-rea 
Britain    and  after  three  years  careful  attention  to  the  safety  of  his  kmg 
d  m  he'  provitlTn  of  supp'lies,  and  the  concentration  of  "ces^^^^^^^ 
with  his  two  brothers,  the  Counts  of  Artois  and  ^"J;;}' Xh^^^s 
^tafF  and  set  sail  for  Cyprus.    The  third-brother  of  the  King,  Alphonsc 
ColTof  Poitt^rs,  remained  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  crusaders,  and  foh 

'°  We  ^sfo'vef  *;"writer's  detail  of  this  crusade,  and  arriveatthe  deat'' 


"  ijefore  proceeding  to  trace  the  after-fate  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  may  b 
as  wdl  to  conduct  St^  Louis  to  his  last  crusade.  Sixteen  years  after  hi 
Xn  to  Eu  ope,  that  monarch  ouce  more  determined  on  rearing  the  bann 
of  tl  e  cross.  Immense  numbers  flocked  to  jom  hin^  and  Eng^^and  a 
peared  willing  to  second  all  the  efforts  o  the  F'^«"«':,^^7^^^^,*„~e  L 
heir  of  the  English  monarch,  assumed  the  cross,  and  large  sums  we. 
raised  through  Britain  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 

"  In  1 720,  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  the  Ao^^^^  ^  °f 
and  followed  by  sixty  thousand  chosen  troops,  set  sail  fo\P^'cstine  D  j 
^.s  driven  by  I  storm  into  Sardinia.    Here       .^f'. "  'j?^/^,";  I 
place  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  army^lio^^d^.l''"^  " 
King  of  Tunis  some  time  before  had  professed  ^  ^^J"™  5 

Christian  religion.  St.  Louis  had  been  long  so  weak  that  i^^gth 
bear  the  weight  of  his  armour,  nor  the  motion  of  a  horse,  for  any  lengui  j 
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time ;  but  still  his  indefatigable  zeal  sustained  him  ;  and  after  a  short 
passage,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Carthage. 

"Although  his  coming  had  been  so  suddenly  resolved,  a  large  Mahomme- 
dan  force  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  his  landing  ;  but  the  French  knights 
forced  their  way  to  the  shore,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Moors.  Siege  was  then  laid  to  Carthage,  which  was 
also  taken  ;  but  before  these  conquests  could  be  turned  to  any  advantage, 
an  infectious  flux  began  to  appear  in  the  army.  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
first  attacked.  His  enfeebled  constitution  was  not  able  to  support  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  monarch's  days 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  their  close.  In  this  situation,  with  the  most  per- 
fect consciousness  of  his  approaching  fate,  St.  Louis  called  his  son  Philip, 
and  spoke  long  to  him  on  his  duty  to  the  people  he  left  to  his  charge  ; 
teaching  him  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  true  wisdom.  The  King 
then  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  all  earthly  things,  performed  the  last 
rites  of  his  religion,  and  yielded  his  soul  to  God." 

From  Robert,  Count  de  Claremont,  the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis,  spring,  as 
we  have  said,  the  modern  Bourbons.  Robert's  son  was  Louis  I.  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  through  whose  second  son,  James  de  Bourbon,  Constable  of 
France,  the  line  continues.  This  James  de  Bourbon  after  fighting  gallantly 
at  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brignais  in 
1361.  From  him  in  direct  descent  came  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
Vendome  and  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  the  father  of  the  renowned  King 
of  France,  Henry  IV.,  called  the  Great. 

Henry  IV.  justly  ranks  high  among  the  most  chivalrous  princes  of 
Europe  ;  and  despite  of  revolutions,  and  of  the  eclipsing  glory  of  the 
Napoleon  era,  his  name  is  still  dear  to  the  people  of  France.  The  French 
take  peculiar  delight  in  all  that  concerns  the  memory  of  this  gallant 
prince.  His  acts  of  valour  and  generosity,  his  loves  and  his  adventures 
have  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  tale  in  prose  and  verse.  Voltaire 
wrote  the  Henriade  in  his  honour,  and  that  epic  poem  has  never  lost  its 
popularity  in  France.  But  the  reputation  of  Henry  IV.  is  not  only  that 
of  a  daring  soldier  and  noble  cavalier;  he  was  a  wise  and  able  prince. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  France  torn  by  internaldissen  - 
sion,  and  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  factions,  insurrections,  and  con- 
vulsions. "  Tout  perissait  enfin,  lorsque  Bourbon  parut."  Aided  by  the 
sagacity  of  Sully,  he  pacified  the  people,  suppressed  their  perpetual  tur- 
bulence, and  restored  his  kingdom  to  a  dignified  position  among  nations  ; 
and  he  left  it  a  great  and  bappy  country.  His  subjects  called  him 
"  Father,"  and  to  this  day  Henry  the  Great  is  acknowledged  to  have 
merited  the  title.  After  a  glerious  reign  of  ten  years,  Henry  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  assassin  Ravaillac.  The  prince 
at  the  time  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  minister, 
Sully.  Why  Ravaillac  should  have  killed  him  is  to  this  day  a  mystery. 
Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Louis  XIII.,  surnamed  the  Just,  a  prince  who,  too  feeble  from  ill 
health  to  rule  himself,  confided  his  power  to  one  who  continued  and  con- 
solidated the  greatness  of  France,  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu.  This 
minister  and  his  master  died  in  the  same  year,  and  bequeathed  the  for- 
tunes of  France  to  a  mighty  monarch, 

Louis  XIV.,  the  Napoleon  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  first 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.   was  one   unvarying  course  of 
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grandeur  and  glory  ;  the  latter  part  was  darkened  with  misfortune,  yet 
the  prince  was  great  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  His  sovereignty 
was  the  Ludovican  age,  immortalized  by  churchmen,  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  orators,  and  men  of  science  and  letters,  such  as  never  before  nor 
since  were  at  one  period  congregated  together.  The  grand  monarque 
and  his  kingdom,  were  the  theme  of  admiration  throughout  the  world. 
The  very  enemies  that  victoriously  resisted  him,  admitted  the  influence 
of  his  splendour.  It  was  at  this  time  that  France  became  the  mirror  of 
courtesy,  and  sent  its  laws  of  politeness  and  fashion  throughout  Europe. 

There  was  a  chivalry  about  the  very  errors  of  Louis  XIV.  :  he  was, 
even  in  his  loves  and  his  pleasures,  right  royal  and  magnificent.  He 
never  deserted  his  friends,  nor  left  unprovided  those  who  had  loved  him. 
He  was  a  prince  of  unbounded  liberality,  and  he  never  once  stooped  to 
an  act  of  meanness  or  dishonour.  His  soul  was  in  the  greatness  of  France  ; 
and  to  him  much,  indeed,  of  that  greatness  was  owing.  The  oblivion 
of  past  merit,  which  revolution  and  socialism  would  encourage,  must 
hang  thickly  and  darkly  over  France,  when  the  fame  and  the  for- 
tunes of  her  Louis  the  Great  are  to  be  forgotten.  Louis  died  at 
Versailles  on  the  1st  September,  1715,  and  we  pass  over  the  long 
reign  of  his  great  grandson  and  successor,  Louis  XV. — the  Louis  of 
Fontenoy,  a  sovereign,  whose  faults  were  grievously  atoned  for, 
by  the  terrible  sufferings  of  those  princes  of  his  house,  who  swayed 
the  sceptre  amid  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.  Thus  far,  in  fact,  we 
have  pointed  out  some  of  that  Bourbon  chivalrous  greatness  which  calls 
for  the  gratitude  of  France.  We  now  come  to  the  cruel  misery  which 
the  Bourbons,  as  kings,  were  destined  to  endure,  and  which  claims  just 
reparation  and  lasiing  commiseration  from  the  French  people.  Louis 
XV.  died  on  the  31st  March,  1774,  and  his  eldest  grandson, 

Louis  XVI.  began  his  miserablereign.  This  prince  had  previously  married, 
the  30th  March,  1770,  the  beautiful  Maria  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  the  heroic  Empress,  Maria  Theresa.  Maria  An- 
toinette was  Dauphiness  when  Edmund  Burke  saw  her  at  Versailles  ;  his 
well-known  brilliant  description  of  her,  is  familiar  to  all — "  Surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful 
vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in  ;  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of 
life,  and  splendour,  and  joy."  The  truth  of  the  portrait  has  never  been  con- 
tradicted :  a  creature  more  guiltless,  more  unworthy  of  her  horrid  fate, 
could  not  possibly  be  found.  Louis  XVI.  was  himself  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  religious,  kind,  honorable,  merciful,  well  intentioned  in  every  way. 
Nor  was  he  by  any  means  deficient  in  talents.  He  had  a  most  laudable 
anxiety  to  supply,  by  general  reading,  and  even  by  the  acquisition  of 
elemental  knowledge,  the  original  defects  of  his  education.  He  was 
always  desirous  of  doing  everything  for  the  best.  His  perfect  humanity 
was  his  weakness  ;  he  shrunk  from  shedding  the  blood  of  his  subjects, 
even  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  salvation  that  he  should 
do  so.  Yet  Louis  was  not  at  all  devoid  of  courage.  Throughout  his  dreadful 
trials,  he  faced  every  danger,  and  always  boldly  met  his  foe,  generally  with 
his  family  about  him ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  would  only  use  words 
of  peace  there,  where  peace  could  not  be.  His  valour  was  not  that  of 
the  royal  martyr  of  England,  whom  rebellion  found  armed  to  the  teeth, 
among  his  cavaliers  ;  and  whose  head,  when  it  did  fall,  fell  with  the  crown 
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upon  it — a  kin^,  even  in  death,  terrible  to  his  murderers.    The  bravery 
of  the  meek  and  gentle  Louis  was  different ;  his  valour  lay  in  pious  re- 
signation and  patient  endurance.    At  any  other  time,  among  civilized 
men,  this  good  prince,  his  consort,  his  sister,  and  his  two  children,  living, 
as  they  did,  in  perfect  domestic  affection,  harmony,  and  virtue,  would 
have  been  cherished  and  beloved ;  would  have  afforded  their  people  a 
delightful  subject  of  contemplation  and  example.    But  men  in  France 
had  become  worse  than  brutes ;  and  with  the  odious  mockery  of  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  in  their  mouths,  they  put  this  poor  gentleman 
I  and  his  family  to  an  agony  unsurpassed,  but  by  those  divine  sufferings, 
with  which  it  would  be  profane  to  make  a  comparison.    Oh,  what  a  revo- 
lution !  Awful  in  its  absolute  dominion  of  crime  !    Contrary  indeed  to  the 
Chivalry  of  France !   The  very  thought  of  anything  like  chivalrous  feeling 
was  made  an  offence  by  the  revolutionary  tribunals.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  gravest  charges  brought  against  Maria  Antoinette 
was,  that  at  a  festival  in  her  palace  she  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
I  chivalrous  outburst  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  body-guard,  who,  amid  the 
I  tones  of  a  royal  anthem,  rose  and  declared  they  would  defend  her  to  the 
death.  Louis  XVI.,  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  the  pious  princess  Elizabeth, 
perished  on  the  scaffold  ;  his  only  son  Louis  XVII.,  to  believe  the  least 
shocking  account,  died  a  natural  death  in  prison.    The  only  survivor 
i  was  the  king's  daughter,  the  princess  Maria  Theresa,  Duchess  of  An- 
j  gouleme,  who  is  the  aunt,  whom  we  mentioned  as  now  residing  in  her 
I  widowhood,  with  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.    The  royal  honors 
j  of  France,  then  as  now,  but  a  shadow,  devolved  on  Louis  XVI. 's  next 
I  brother, 

Louis  XVIII.,  a  gentleman  of  wit,  courage,  and  sense.  In  his  private 
life  of  exile,  he  was  generally  esteemed,  and  when  fortune  made  his 
throne  a  reality,  he  reigned  with  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  consideration 
which  soothed  and  subdued  the  fierceness  of  party,  and  made  most 
people  lament  his  death.  Previous  to  his  exiled  sojourn  in  England, 
I  Louis  had  gallantly  strove  with  the  royalist  army  of  Conde,  until  the 
•  struggle  became  hopeless.  In  France,  at  the  same  time,  chivalry  fought 
hard  for  royalty  ;  the  illustrious  warriors  of  the  Vendee,  were  the 
cavaliers,  and  their  leader,  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  was  the  Montrose 
of  the  Bourbon  cause.  Their  story  is  a  wonder ;  they  were,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  perfectly  chivalrous;  and  under  their  banner, 
France,  for  a  time,  was  herself  again.  Their  exertions  were  baffled  by 
jthe  mere  numerical  strength  of  the  republican  legions,  and  they  sunk 
worn  out  by  their  own  unaided  course  of  victory,  leaving  the  stamp  of 
[honour  and  chivalry  upon  the  name  of  the  "  Vendee."  Louis  XVIII. 
[died  on  the  16th  September,  1824,  in  his  palace  of  the  Tuileries  ;  the 
jinfant  duke  of  Bordeaux  was  brought  during  his  last  moments  to  his 
jbedside,  and  he  expressed  the  deepest  anxiety  about  him.  Louis  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  brother, 

Charlb:s  X.,  a  sovereign  whom  recent  events  go  in  some  measure  to 
justify.  Charles,  like  his  namesake  of  England,  was  impressed  with  high 
notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  whatever  might  be  his  rashness,  he 
was  always  consistent  in  maintaining  them.  He  clung  courageously, 
iithough  too  fondly,  to  his  principles.  He  was  religious,  brave,  and 
honorable ;  and  he  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  what  he  thought  was  right. 
;  In  the  semi-conspiracy,  semi-revolution,  which  overthrew  him,Charles 
|was  a  king  to  the  last,  undaunted  during  the  struggle,  and  dignified  after 
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his  defeat.    Later  events,  shewing  the  true  nature  of  the  insubordination 
of  Paris,  and  subsequent  insurrections,  where  the  means  which  he  adopted 
were  again  resorted  to,  without  public  blame,  have  taken  away  much  of 
the  halo  which  hung  at  the  time  around  the  victory  of  his  ^  opponents. 
Though  the  obstinate  and  unchangeable  nature  of  Charles  s  character 
cannot  be  denied,  much  may  be  urged  in  his  defence.    He  had  seen  his 
roval  brother,  in  the  earlier  revolution,  lose  crown  and  life,  by  yie  dmg 
too  easily  to  his  enemies.    He  had  also  before  him  the  example  of 
Napoleon,  who,  in  a  single  day  of  daring,  almost  annihilated  the  mob  of 
Paris,  and  freed  the  country  completely  from  their  rule  of  terror,  as  long 
as  his  imperial  sway  continued.    Charles  risked  all  upon  one  bold  stroke 
for  his  prerogative,  but  there  was  nothing  selfish  or  underhanded  in  the 
blow  ;  he  struck  with  the  spirit  of  a  haughty  yet  honorable  monarch  ;  m 
his  retreat  he  was  kingly  ;  and  his  after  years  of  exile,  were  borne  with 
the  courage,  equanimity,  and  patience  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man    Charles  X.  died  the  6th  November,  1836.    By  his  wife,  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  he  had  two 
sons  •    the  elder  was  Louis  Anthony,   Duke  of  Angouleme  and 
Dauphin,  a  prince  of  sense   and   courage,    whose  accession   to  the 
throne,  had  it  taken    place,  might  have  prevented  all  the  evil  that 
has  since  accrued.    The  Duke  of  Angoulfeme  espoused  Maria  Theresa, 
the  only  surviving  child  of  the  murdered  Louis  and  Maria  Antoinette. 
The  marriage  took  place  at  Mittau,  the  10th  June,  1799,  and  strange  to 
say,  the  heroic  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who,in  the  true  spirit  of  priestly  chivalry, 
had  at  the  risk  of  his  life  brought  the  consolations  of  religion  to  Louis 
on  the  scaffold,  was  again  present  at  the  first  rays  of  hope  and  pleasure 
which  cheered  the  suffering  house  of  Bourbon— the  nuptials  of  the  gentle 
and  unfortunate  monarch's  daughter.    The  Duke  of  Angouleme  died 
without  issue  the  3rd  June,  1844.    Is  it  in  the  decree  of  an  all  wise  Pro- 
vidence, that  his  widowed  consort,  who  survives,  is  not  to  depart  this  lite 
before  witnessing  once  more  the  royal  restoration  of  her  race  ? 

The  other  and  younger  son  of  Charles  X.  was  Charles  Feedinand, 
Duke  of  Beery,  who  was  born  at  Versailles,  the  6th  August,  1775. 
The  Duke  of  Berry  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  exile.  While  the 
anti-revolutionary  army  of  Conde  existed,  he  fought  valiantly  with  it ;  he 
afterwards  wandered  from  country  to  country,  watching  in  each  temporary 
refuge  the  varying  fortunes  of  his  house  as  its  royalty  passed  again  from 
shadow  into  substance.  Part  of  this'time  he  spent  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood 
where  he  took  great  interest  in  the  historic  traditions  and  recollections  o! 
another  murdered  Queen  of  France,  poor  Mary  Stuart.  He  would  fre- 
quently repeat  to  his  friends  that  touching  farewell  of  Mary,  or 
leaving  France,  which,  he  used  to  say,  ought  to  express  the  feelings  o: 
every  exiled  prince  of  his  race.  The  lines  are  always  worth  recalling 
and  we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  them  here : 

Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France  ! 

0 !  ma  patrie, 

La  plus  cherie, 
Qui  a  nom*ri  ma  jeune  enfance, 
Adieu,  France !  adieu  mes  beaux  jours  ! 
La  nef,  qui  disjoint  nos  amours, 
N'a  cy  de  moi  que  la  moitie ; 
Une  part  te  reste,  elle  est  tienne, 
Ponr  que  de  I'uatre  il  te  souvienne. 
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Dearest  of  all  countries  to  me, 

Oh,  pleasant  land  of  France,  adieu  ! 
With  you,  my  home  in  infancy. 

Brightness  of  life  seems  passing  too. 
Upon  the  bark  which  our  sweet  ties 

Alas  !  is  going  now  to  sever, 
One  portion  of  me  only  flies  ; 

The  other  half  is  yours  for  ever. 
My  heart,  that  other,  I  confide. 

Pleasant  France,  to  you  alone, 
Hoping  that  with  you  may  abide 

Memory  of  the  part  that's  gone. 

The  Duke  of  Berry  married  the  I7th  June,  1816,  Caroline  Ferdi- 
nanda  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The 
Duke  perished  by  violence,  the  14th  Feb.,  1820.  One  Louvel,  a 
member  of  that  tribe  of  assassins,  which  seems  particularly  attached 
to  ultra-opinion  in  France,  stabbed  the  Duke  to  death,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  as  his  Royal  Highness  was  handing  the  Duchess 
into  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  Opera.  At  his  demise,  the 
Duke  left  one  daughter,  and  his  consort  enciente  of  a  son. 
That  daughter  is  now  the  reigning  Duchess  of  Parma.  The  posthu- 
mous son,  who  was  born  on  the  29th  September,  1820,  is  Henry,  Duke 
OF  Bordeaux,  the  actual  representative  of  this  regal  family,  illustrious 
by  its  great  deeds  and  its  great  misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  or 
Count  de  Chambord,  as  he  is  now  more  usually  called,  married  the  16th 
November,  1 846,  Maria  Theresa  Beatrix,  only  sister  of  the  reigningDuke  of 
Modena.  Should  the  chance  be 

"  That  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 
Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan  height," 

France  will  not  have  to  regret  the  recall  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  for  all 
people  who  have  seen  him  or  know  anything  of  him,  unite  in  declaring 
that  the  heir  of  Henry  the  Great  and  St.  Louis  is  as  chivalrous  and  as 
amiable  as  the  most  knightly  and  the  most  gentle  of  his  ancestors. 

Fiat  Dei  voluntas  !  At  any  rate  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  of  religion,  peace,  and  order  in  France  ;  and  since  the 
promise  of  such  blessings  accompanies  the  pretensions  of  high  birth  and 
ancestorial  fame,  the  task  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  accords  very 
much  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  this  magazine,  which,  whatever  the 
leveller  may  advance  to  the  contrary,  will  stoutly  maintain  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  happiness  of  states  depends  on  an  association  of  the  present 
with  the  past — on  that  fondness  for  the  merit  of  men  and  things  gone  by, 
which  would  leave  unbroken,  though  not  unpolished,  the  chain  which 
links  age  to  age — honour  to  honour — gives  descent  to  virtue,  and  renders 
hereditary  the  dignity  both  of  princes  and  their  people. 
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Summer  is  yeomen  in, 
Loud  sing  cuckoo  ; 

Groweth  seed, 

And  bloweth  mead, 
And  springeth  tlie  weed  new. 

So  singeth  an  old  poet,  and  very  prettily  too ;  there  is  summer  fresli 
and  green  in  every  word  ;  and  yet  lie  singeth  not  altogether  wisely,  for 
albeit  the  popular  calendar  makes  spring  to  end  with  the  last  hours  of 
May,  still  your  more  learned  astronomer  is  contented  to  wait  for  his 
summer  till  the  21st  of  June,  or  thereabout,  when  the  day  is  at  the 
longest.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  he  is  quite  correct  in  his  alma- 
nack, the  north  and  east  winds  whistling  sharply  to  the  same  tune.  Even 
here  in  Bath,  where  I  am  placed  awhile — for  my  sins,  I  suppose — T  find, 
or  feel,  enough  to  make  me  agree  with  the  astronomer. 

The  flowers,  it  would  seem,  are  of  the  popular  way  of  thinking  in  this 
matter.    How  many  of  them  have  come  abroad  in  their  brightest  and 
gayest  colours,  though  as  yet  the  sun  is  rather  winking  upon  their  gaudi- 
ness  than  shining  on  it.    The  garden  is  all  alive  and  glowing  with  mary- 
golds,  amarynths,  nasturtiums,  carnations,  wall-flowers,  chrysanthemums,  j 
and  martigons,  or  Turk's  caps,  which  Professor  Martyn  will  have  it  are  I 
the  real  ancient  hyacinth.    Then,  too,  the  sunflower  expands  his  broad  1 
yellow  face,  more  to  the  delight  of  the  bees,  I  should  fancy,  than  of  any; 
one  else  ;  and  the  campanula  shews  his  graceful  little  bells,  the  only 
bells  that  I  know  of  that  are  silent.    By  the  bye,  there  is  no  sound  on  j 
earth  that  I  detest  so  much  as  that  of  bells — church  bells  in  particular  ;  j 
and  here  in  Bath  they  ring  as  loud  as  anywhere.    They  never  could  have  i 
been  of  Christian  invention,  but  must  have  emanated  from  the  gentleman 
in  black.    When  they  sound  merrily,  they  are  abominable  ;  when  they, 
peal  out  solemnly,  I  cannot  abide  them  :  when  they  ring  for  prayers,  one 
feels  tempted  to  ask,  is  not  the  way  to  church  as  plain  as  the  way  to  the 
opera  ?  must  people  be  bullied  by  the  clamour  of  bells  into  an  act  of 
duty,  while  they  need  no  monitor  for  pleasure  ?    It  is  quite  absurd  to 
call  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet  while  this  abomination  is  permitted, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  next  time  any  attempt  is  made  in  St.  Stephen's  to 
close  public-bouses  on  the  Sabbath,  that  the  mover  thereof  will  have  the 
goodness  to  insert  a  clause  which  shall  put  to  silence  all  bells  that  speak 
above  a  whisper — a  tintinnabulary  whisper,  that  is — a  whisper  that  may 
be  communicated  from  the  parlour  or  drawing-room  to  the  kitchen, 
without  disturbing  folks  who  are  quietly  walking  on  the  Queen's  high- | 
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way,  and  have  no  right  to  have  their  ears  assaulted  in  this  barbarous 
fashion.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  !  why,  they  are  at  it  even  now, 
upon  a  peaceful  week-day,  when  we  should  hear  no  sounds  louder  or 
more  discordant  than  the  clang  of  the  brazier's  hammer,  the  grindings  of 
the  street-organs,  or  the  hissing,  whistling,  and  screaming  of  the  steam- 
engine,  as  it  snorts  along  with  a  whole  line  of  carriages  at  its  tail.  Lose 
no  time,  gentle  reader,  but  escape  with  me  as  fast  as  possible  into  the 
quiet  meadows. 

And  whither  can  we  better  fly  than  to  the  fields  about  two  miles  from 
Bath,  where  the  cowslips  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  the  turf 
lovelier  than  any  garden,  and  the^bees  hang  inebriated  about  their  bells, 
like  so  many  winged  fairies,  keeping  up  a  tiny  music  with  their  buzzing, 
that  might  with  a  little  help  from  fancy  be  converted  into  a  music 
intended  to  lull  the  slumbers  of  Oberon  and  his  people  as  they  cradle  by 
daylight  in  the  cowslip.    And  why  not  ?  it  is  indeed  true  that — 

"  They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ; 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names  ; 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend." 

Much  ought  we  to  pity  the  dull  brain  that  does  not  respond  to  the 
feeling  so  admirably  expressed  in  these  lines  by  the  German  poet, 
Schiller,  and  so  inimitably  translated  by  Coleridge.  Man  is  not  alto- 
gether compact  of  reason  ;  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  be  !  imagina- 
tion has  also  her  share  in  him  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  at  times  to 
give  up  ourselves  entirely  to  her  dominion,  even  at  the  risk,  nay  the  cer- 
tainty, of  being  laughed  at  by  those  who  live,  as  Trinculo  stole,  by  line 
and  level. 

In  the  next  field  the  air  was — we  may  now  speak  of  it  as  being  past — 
absolutely  sweet  with  the  odour  of  new-mown  hay,  which  was  being 
tossed  about  by  men,  women,  and  children,  every  one  of  whom  was  sun- 
burnt to  the  complexion  of  a  brick-bat.  Just  as  I  had  seated  myself  on 
the  stile  that  divided  the  two  fields,  and  was  observing  the  labours  of  the 
peasants  very  much  at  my  ease,  the  whole  party  seemed  on  the  sud- 
den to  have  discovered  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  for  rakes  and  pitch- 
forks were  thrown  aside  as  if  they  burnt  the  fingers  of  those  who  had 
been  handling  them,  and  sundry  little  blue  bundles  were  called  into 
requisition.  Down  they  sate  in  various  groups,  the  hay  serving  them 
at  once  for  chair  and  table,  and  fell  tooth  and  nail  upon  the  bread,  beer, 
and — tell  it  not  in  the  purlieus  of  Chepe — the  cyder  they  had  brought 
with  them  into  the  fields.  There  was  plenty  of  laughing  and  coarse 
mirth,  with  here  and  there  a  little  disposition  to  quarrel,  but  the  only 
symptom  of  Arcadia  that  I  could  perceive  amongst  them  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who  was  playing  upon  a  flute,  and  not 
badly  either,  though  most  assuredly  he  would  not  have  passed  muster 
at  the  Philharmonic.  He  sate  apart  from  the  rest,  with  a  young 
rosy-cheeked  damsel  at  his  side,  whose  attention  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  pleasure  of  mounching  what  appeared  to  be  an 
extremely  dry  hunch  of  brown  bread  and  listening  to  his  music.  On 
coming  a  little  nearer  I  perceived  that  he  was  blind,  when  I  went 
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up  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.    It  may  seem  a  little  \ 
bordering  upon  the    vein  of  Master   Stephen,  who  held    it  gentle- 
manly to  be  sad,  but  I  have  always  found,  or  fancied,  that  the  ex-  j 
pression  of  melancholy  ennobled  the  human  countenance,  while  laughter, 
however  pleasing  it  may  be,  had  just  the  contrary  effect ;  on  this  occa- 
sion I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  sadness  so  natural  to  the  young 
man's  condition  had  given  his  face  a  cast  of  more  intelligence  than  was 
perceptible  in  any  of  his  companions.  His  language,  too,  was  by  many  de- 
grees better  than  theirs,  having  only  a  slight  twang  of  the  uncouth  Somer- 
setshire dialect ;  and  as  he  replied  so  willingly  to  all  my  other  questions,  I 
at  last  ventured  to  ask  him  by  what  accident  he  had  lost  his  eyesight.  At 
this  the  young  woman  held  down  her  head,  evidently  with  no  pleasant 
recollections,  while  he  himself  turned  his  sightless  eye-balls  upon  me  as  if  I 
he  had  still  the  power  of  reading  in  the  face  what  was  passing  in  the  mind. 
I  knew  by  that  look,  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken  it,  that  he  suspected 
I  already  knew  something  of  his  story,  and  meant  to  reproach  him  ;  but 
I  said  nothing,  thinking  it  best  to  leave  such  clouds  to  clear  themselves 
away,  though  I  must  own  his  fixed  gaze  was  anything  but  pleasant  ;  it 
reminded  me  not  a  little  of  what  I  felt  upon  a  dusky  evening  in  Chantry's 
studio,  when  the  inanimate  heads  looked  at  me  so  strangely  with  their 
stony  eyes  that  I  at  last  began  to  think  they  must  be  living.    If  the 
reader  be  a  man  of  any  fancy  and  desirous  of  a  new  sensation,  let  me 
recommend  him  to  sit  alone — mark  !  alone — in  a  sculptor's  gallery  in  the 
evening  twilight,  and  let  the  darkness  steal  upon  him  while  he  gazes  on  the 
marble  heads  around  him.  As  the  shadows  deepen,  there  will  be  a  wondrous 
show  of  life  in  those  sightless  orbs— not  indeed  the  life  of  reality,  nor 
even  of  a  picture,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  bold  phrase,  the  life  of  i 
death.    But  to  return  once  more  to  my  blind  rustic. 

At  length  the  peculiar  expression,  I  have  been  describing,  relaxed 
into  a  painful  smile  as  he  said,  "  It  is  a  sad  tale  that  you  wish  to  hear, — 
at  least  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  also  a  foolish  one.  To  make  as  few^ 
words  as  may  be  of  it,  I  was  poor,  and  wanted  to  grow  rich.  How  was 
this  to  be  accomplished  ?  work  as  I  would,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-down, 
it  was  plain  I  should  never  be  anything  better  than  a  labourer  in  the. 
fields  while  young  and  healthy,  with  the  prospect  of  a  workhouse  whem 
I  should  become  old  or  sickly.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think! 
of,  and  /  did  think,  though  I  suppose  others  do  not,  or  they  wouldi 
scarcely  be  so  happy  as  they  are.  But  then  I  was  in  love,  and  love, 
works  wonders  with  us — at  least  it  did  with  me,  making  me  as  different 
from  what  I  had  been  as  the  day  is  from  the  night." 

Here  I  could  observe  that  he  pressed  the  little  hand  he  had  been 
holding  all  along  in  his,  and,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  the  pressure  was 
returned  with  no  less  warmth. 

Well,  sir  ;  it  so  happened  that  a  party  of  gypsies  came  into  oui 
neighbourhood.  I  was  then  young  and  foolish ;  I  am  not  much  older 
now,  and  perhaps  not  much  wiser.  As  usual,  they  plundered  our  yardj 
of  the  poultry,  and  the  fields  and  hedges  of  the  linen  hung  out  to  dry, 
One  of  the  marauders,  an  old  woman,  and  to  all  appearance  the  queer 
of  the  tribe,  was  caught  in  the  fact  by  some  of  our  people,  who  wen 
about  to  duck,  and  probably  to  drown,  the  poor  wretch  in  a  horsepond 
With  some  difficulty  I  saved  her  from  their  clutches  before  they  had  don. 
more  mischief  than  just  teaaring  a  few  of  the  rags  from  her  back,  ancj 
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unluckily  for  me  she  chose  to  feel  what  I  suppose  she  had  never  felt  in 
her  life  till  then — a  sudden  fit  of  gratitude  for  my  interference.  One 
evening,  about  a  week  afterwards,  as  I  was  walking  by  my  self  in  the  mea- 
dows, expecting  to  meet  a  very  different  person,  who  should  cross  me  on 
the  sudden  but  the  old  gypsy. 

"  Weil  found  !"  she  exclaimed  in  her  usual  oracular  tone  ;  "  I  have 
been  long  watching  to  meet  you  thus  without  a  witness." 

"  And  what  would  you  now  we  have  met  ?"  asked  I;  ''is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"For  me  ?  "  she  replied — "  for  me  nothing  ;  but  I  can  do  something 
for  you.  Poor  as  I  am  myself,  I  can  yet  shew  you  how  to  become  rich, 
and  that  I  know  is  the  thing  on  earth  you  most  desire." 

"  Aye,  no  doubt  some  of  my  neighbours  have  told  you  as  much,  for 
they  have  long  tongues,  and  you,  I  suspect,  have  long  ears." 

"  And  why  should  I  hearken  to  your  gossips  and  babblers  for  that 
which  mine  own  art  will  tell  me  without  their  help  ?" 

"  Suppose  it  so.    Go  on." 
There  are  treasures  hidden  in  divers  parts  of  the  earth,  which  are 
accessible  to  none  but  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  to  him  only 
at  certain  times  and  under  certain  circumstances.    Now,  such  an  one 
are  you." 

"  Granted." 

"  And  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  if  you  seek  rightly  you  shall  find 
securely." 

'*  Indeed!"  said  I,  carried  away  by  the  glittering  prize  thus  held  out 
to  me — the  prize  I  had  so  long  been  seeking  for.  "  But  the  hour  ?  the 
place  ?  the  manner  of  seeking  for  it  ? 

"  For  the  hour,  it  is  the  eve  of  St.  John  ;  for  the  place,  it  is  the 
woodpecker  that  m.ust  be  your  guide." 

"  The  woodpecker  !"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  startled  from  my  dream 
of  credulity. 

"  And  why  should  that  surprise  you  ?  is  it  not  the  same  bird  that  led 
the  Sabine  youths  of  old,  when  they  left  the  home  of  their  fathers  in 
search  of  another  land  wherein  to  pitch  their  tents  ?" 

"  If  it  were  so,"  I  replied,  "  I  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  and  to  own 
the  truth  it  puzzles  me  to  guess  how  you  came  by  the  knowledge." 

"  If  you  knew  whence  the  gypsy  derived  his  blood  you  might  find 
the  riddle  was  a  simple  one.  But  this  you  never  can  know,  nor  does  it 
belong  to  our  present  business.  It  is  enough  for  you  that  the  thing  is 
as  I  tell  you." 

"  Well  then,  suppose  it  the  eve  of  St.  John,  and  that  the  woodpecker 
has  been  caught;  what  am  I  to  do  next  ?" 

"  You  shall  follow  the  bird  from  the  time  you  have  released  him  till 
the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  wherever  he  alights  upon  the  stroke  of  the 
hour,  be  it  hill,  or  be  it  dale,  be  it  the  hard  rock  or  the  moist  swamp, 
there  must  you  dig,  and  there  will  you  find  the  treasure.  And  now 
farewell  ;  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again." 

"  Nonsense,  dame,"  said  I,  laughing  ;  "  it  scarcely  wants  three  weeks 
to  Midsummer,  and  you  surely  don't  mean  to  die  between  this  and 
then  ?" 

I  know  not  that,  for  the  stars  are  pale  and  misty,  and  their  full 
import  is  but  dimly  visible  to  my  old  eyes.    Thus  much  only  can  I  make 
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out  from  their  wavering  and  ever-restless  characters — we  shall  never 
again  behold  each  other.  I  would  that  it  were  otherwise,  for  my  mind 
is  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  evil  to  one  or  both  of  us." 

All  this  might  have  been  no  more  than  the  usual  gypsy  jargon  ; 
most  probably  it  was  so  ;  but  it  had  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  the 
actual  result  notwithstanding. 

Well,  the  woodpecker  was  caught,  for  woodpeckers  are  no  rarities 
with  us  any  more  than  with  the  Savines  or  Sabines  that  the  old  woman 
talked  of — the  devil  best  can  tell  how  she  came  to  the  knowledge  — 
Midsummer  eve  had  arrived,  and  the  weather  was  sultry  in  the  extreme  ; 
I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday — nay,  I  might  almost 
affirm  that  I  could  even  now  see  the  black  clouds  gathering  in  the  sky,  for 
I  can  perceive  many  things  without  eyes  that  are  denied  to  those  who  have 
the  blessing  of  sight — but  let  that  pass.  The  night,  as  I  have  just  said, 
was  lowering,  although  a  few  stars  might  occasionally  peep  out  from  the 
dark  masses ;  and,  when  the  moon  could  manage  to  fling  aside  the 
clouds,  she  shone  out  full  gloriously. 

It  was  night,  and  about  half  past  eleven,  when  I  let  the  bird  loose, 
and  off  it  flew  notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of  the  hour.  When- 
ever it  attempted  to  rest  on  tree  or  bush,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  there 
were  but  few  of  either  in  our  way,  my  shouts  after  a  short  respite 
M'ere  sure  to  drive  it  on  again,  till  at  length  it  found  refuge  in  an 
immense  oak  just  as  the  clock  of  a  near  village  began  to  strike 
twelve.  Here,  then,  if  the  gypsy  had  spoken  truth,  I  might  hope  to 
light  upon  a  treasure.  Having  gone  thus  far  in  the  business,  whether 
foolishly  or  wisely,  you  may  be  sure  I  lost  no  time  in  digging  up  the 
ground  beneath  the  tree,  and  after  nearly  an  hour's  hard  work  my  spade 
actually  struck  against  something  that  rang  like  iron.  A  few  more 
shovel-fulls  of  earth  being  thrown  out  I  saw  what  from  its  shape  and  size 
was  evidently  a  small  metal  box,  but  in  the  next  moment  a  blaze  of  light, 
which  flashed  from  the  earth  or  the  heavens — I  know  not  which — en- 
veloped me  as  if  in  a  fiery  shroud,  and  struck  me  down  senseless. 

In  this  state  I  must  have  lain  a  considerable  time,  for  as  my  senses 
slowly  returned  I  became  conscious  that  I  was  soaked  through 
with  the  rain  Mhich  even  then  was  beating  heavily  against  my  face. 
There  was  the  murmured  sound  of  many  voices  about  me,  but  T  could 
see  nothing.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  anxiously  to  clear  them  of  the  mist 
that  I  imagined  must  have  filied  and  obscured  them — it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. I  stared  intently  before  me  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  through 
this  extraordinary  darkness  ;  and  the  murmurs  of  compassion,  that  went 
round,  revealed  the  dreadful  truth  —  I  had  been  struck  blind — by 
lightning  they  said,  but  I  knew  better  ;  at  least  I  thought  that  I  did, 
and  I  think  so  still,  notwithstanding  they  told  me  the  old  oak  had  been 
blasted. " 

"  And  the  iron  box  ?"  I  asked,  curiosity,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  ab- 
sorbing the  better  feelings  that  should  have  prevailed  with  me  ;  "  what 
did  they  find  in  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  it  had  been  forced  open,  no  doubt  by  the  first  person 
whom  chance  brought  to  the  spot,  and  who,  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  treasure,  thought  it  best  to  leave  me  as  he  found  me." 

"  Did  you  never  suspect  any-one  of  having  played  you  so  cruel  a 
trick  ?" 
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*'  Yes  ;  the  sudden  rise  of  a  certain  poor  blacksmith  to  affluence,  for 
which  he  never  would  account  in  any  way,  made  me  more  than  suspect 
— I  was  sure  he  had  been  the  man." 

"  Then  you  at  no  time  got  even  a  part  of  the  treasure,  if  there 
were  any  ?" 

"  Not  a  shilling." 

**  Abominable  !    And  how  then  have  you  lived  ever  since  ?" 
"  On  the  charity  of  my  dear  Ria  here,  who  has  supported  both  herself 
and  me.    They  would  have  had  her  marry  the  rich  miller;  but  no,  she 
was  true  as  steel  to  her  own  blind  Harry." 

He  pressed  the  girl  more  closely  to  him,  while  she  half  whispered 
something  that  sounded  very  like,  "  and  so  she  always  will  be." 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  the  reader  would  perhaps  exclaim  with  Desde- 
mona, — "  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !" — but  chance  has 
stood  my  friend  in  this  matter  much  more  than  I  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. By  one  of  those  singular  accidents  which  give  the  air  of  fiction 
even  to  a  real  story,  in  less  than  a  week  afterwards  the  blacksmith,  now 
a  gentleman  of  land  and  money,  died  without  relations  of  any  kind ;  and 
probably  as  a  late  amends  bequeathed  all  he  was  possessed  of  to  my 
blind  acquaintance.  I  understand,  moreover,  that  Harry  intends  mar- 
rying the  faithful  Ria  as  soon  as  decency  will  permit ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  soon  as  the  black  suit  he  wears  for  his  benefactor— if  I  may  call  him 
so — shall  have  grown  a  little  rusty. 

But  enough  of  the  green  fields  and  their  merry  inmates— men,  women, 
children,  and  grasshoppers,  to  say  nothing  of  those  little  devils,  the  ants, 
so  much  lauded  in  song  and  fable  for  their  industry,  but  who,  to  my 
mind,  make  themselves  at  all  times  more  free  than  welcome.  It  is 
time  to  return  home,  to  my  temporary  home  at  least,  for  Heaven  save 
me  from  anything  like  a  fixed  domicile  in  Bath.  I  abominate  the  place 
beyond  any  other  compilation  of  brick  and  mortar — stone  and  mortar,  I 
.  should  say— in  wide  England.  And  yet  it  is  not  without  some  good 
points  either,  as  a  passing  glance  may  shew  us. 

The  city  of  King  Bladud,  as  is  known  to  most  people,  if  not  by 
[travel,  at  least  by  reading,  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  completely  surrounded 
jby  hills  of  less  or  greater  height,  but  all  of  considerable  steepness.  In 
fact  It  IS  placed  in  the  crater  of  some  unseen  volcano,  the  fires  burning, 
and  the  waters  boiling  under  a  thick  coat  of  earth,  which  is  probably 
destined  at  some  future  day  to  be  rent  asunder,  when  like  Pompeii  or 
Herculaneum,  Bath  will  be  buried  for  ages  beneath  a  mass  of  superin- 
cumbent ashes ;  already  there  is  an  air  of  desolation  and  decay  about 
It  that  contrasts  painfully  with  the  recollection  of  what  it  has  been  ;  the 
shops  are  unfrequented,  the  owners  of  them  standing  the  livelong  day  in 
iistless  indolence  at  their  doors  from  want  of  occupation  within  ;  the 
raice  of  amusement  is  hushed  ;  even  the  sound  of  a  wandering  organ,  or 
)f  a  stray  hurdy-gurdy,  strikes  upon  the  ear  as  something  unexpected 
md  out  of  place.  The  only  thing  that  reminds  the  occasional  visitor  of 
vhat  Bath  once  was,  is  the  multitudes  of  cripples  and  varieties  of  disease 
vheeled  about  m  invalid  chairs  on  the  pavement,  to  the  manifest  danger 
)t  the  pedestrian  who  has  the  misfortune  to  possess  legs  of  flesh  and  blood : 
I  Greenwich  pensioner,  who  stumps  about  upon  a  deputy  limb  of  wood, 
s  the  only  person  who  can  walk  with  safety  the  new-old  city  of  Bath  ;  I 
aay  well  coin  this  ill-looking,  and  worse-sounding  epithet,  fir  of  all  places 
ST.  James's  mag.,  no.  x.  ^ 
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it  is  the  newest  piece  of  antiquity,  or  the  oldest  piece  of  novelty  that 
figures  anywhere  in  the  map  of  England.  And  yet  the  capital  of  King 
Bladud  is  a  heautiful  place  in  spite  of  its  moral  desolation  and  its  many 
architectural  deformities  ;  the  meanest  houses  are  huilt  of  stone  instead 
of  brick,  while  crescents  rising  one  above  the  other  on  the  sides  ot  the 
hills,  white  rows  of  villas  and  mansions  peeping  out  from  amidst  the 
clustre  of  ^een  trees,  the  river  Avon  winding  its  way  through  the  heart 
of  the  town— and  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the  magnificent  canal— all 
conspire  to  make  it  a  city  well  nigh  without  a  rival,  but  that  it  wants 

Thil'  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  passed  through  my  mind  as 
I  rested  awhile  on  Beechen  cliff,  looking  down  upon  the  city,  which 
seen  from  that  point  dwindled  almost  to  a  handful  of  houses,  and  that 
not  so  much  from  the  height  I  occupied,  as  from  Bath  lying  close  below 
what  might  in  truth  be  termed  a  natural  wall  of  stone  /f  ^^^^P^^ 
from  the  valley,  and  but  scantily  covered  with  shrubs  and  bushes.  Ihe 
dav  was  now  fast  declining  into  evening,  the  twilight  deepened  around 
me,  and  the  lamps  began  twinkling  out  in  every  direction,  bursting  mto 
sudden  brilliance  like  so  many  fairy  lights  from  masses  of  darkness,  and 
seeming  to  hang  self-suspended  in  the  air,  for  the  houses  themselves  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  deep  and  distant  shadows.  Immediately 
above  me  and  over  the  hill  for  many  yards  around  was  a  pale  light,  m 
which  the  sleeping  daisies  might  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  sparklmg  lines 
of  many  waters  that  are  found  here,  as  on  all  the  Bath  hills,  oozmg 
through  the  weeds,  or  bubbling  over  the  stone  which  rises  m  most  places 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil.    And  now,  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  ^ 

There  is  an  old  adage,  which  insists  strongly  upon  the  wisdom  o. 
seizing  time  by  the  forelock,  a  maxim  which  I  mean  to  follow  out  or 
the  present  occasion  by  anticipating  a  month  of  matter,  and  speaking  o 
June  as  he  can,  may,  will,  shall,  or  ought  to  be,  if  he— I  believe  Jum 
is  of  the  male  gender— if  he  is  at  all  like  the  general  run  ot  hi 
brethren  that  have  preceded  him.    We  will  not  even  allow  of  a  cloud 
save  now  and  then  when  a  passing  shower  may  be  reasonably  suppose( 
essential  to  the  hot  grass  and  the  thirsty  leaves  that  seem  to  be  pantm.i 
as  it  were  for  the  rain.  „^^„f^ 
June  was  at  one  time  in  the  world's  history  a  month  of  much  greate 
consideration  than  he  is  with  us  at  present,  and  had  many  noted  days  i 
his  calendar,  which  no  longer  attract  attention  from  any  ^^e.     iHus,  hi 
second  born,  rejoicing  in  the  baptismal  name  of  Corpus  Christi  i^aj 
used  to  be  celebrated  for  the  performance  of  its  Mysteries,  the  origin,  : 
may  be  suspected,  of  the  English  drama,  as  religious  odes  were  no  dout 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  choral  tragedy.     Is  it  not  strange  that  play 
should  in  all  countries  have  grown  out  of  religion,  and  yet  religion  is  s 
anxious  now-a-days  to  repudiate  its  own  offspring  ?  i  i 

The  twenty-first  child  of  June- a  handsome  family  by  the  bye.— 
yet  more  remarkable  from  his  having  been  born  at  the  same  time  wit 
summer  ;  while  his  twenty-third  son  is  scarcely  less  honoured  m  beir 
contemporary  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  head  was  danced  ott  C 
the  daughter  of  Herodias.  Informer  times  the  eve  of  St.  John  w; 
ushered  in  with  as  much  ceremony  as  the  New  Year,  and  had  many  si 
perstitious  observances  attached  to  it,  vestiges  of  which  may  be  ioui 
even  now  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.    It  is  a  famous  time  t 
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maidens  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  husband  designed  for  them  by  fortune, 
if  they  have  the  courage  to  put  in  practice  the  necessary  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  for  the  spirits,  whether  white,  black,  or  grey,  must  be  either 
coaxed  or  compelled  into  obedience.  Nor  is  the  business  altogether 
without  danger,  as  witness  an  old  ballad  upon  the  subject.  Old?  ahem  ! 
I  am  told  that  in  the  last  number  of  Sanctus  Jacobus  our  worthy  editor 
professes  a  disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  my  ancient  ballads,  and  rebukes 
me  with  being  a  malicious  Puck,  whose  especial  delight  it  is  to  lead 
simple-minded  folks  astray.  To  this  charge,  from  pride  or  prudence,  I 
shall  make  no  reply,  but  wrapping  myself  up  in  a  mysterious  silence, 
present  to  the  readers  another  specimen  of  antiquity,  not  a  whit  less 
genuine  than  the  last. 

it  Snlm^s  to. 

It  is  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John, 
And  the  maiden  is  sitting  all  alone  ; 
She  sits  alone  by  the  roofless  wall 
Where  the  hemlock  is  growing  strong  and  tall ; 
She  sits  alone  though  the  moon  is  high, 
And  the  scud  is  flying  across  the  sky. 

The  watch-dog  barks  from  the  village  near ; 
'Tis  a  pleasant  sound  to  the  lonely  ear, 
When  all  beside  is  hush'd  and  still, 
Save  the  wind  through  the  hawthorn  whistling  shrill ; 
'Tis  a  pleasant  sound,  for  it  seems  to  tell, 
Like  the  sentry's  cry,  that  "  all  is  well." 

The  clock  the  first  minute  of  twelve  has  told, 
Booming  o'er  hill,  and  booming  o'er  wold ; 
One !  two  !  three  !  'tis  a  solemn  sound, 
And  the  leaves  are  strangely  rustled  around. 
It  tells  the  moment,  that  soon  will  fly, 
When  spirits  to  mortal  guest  reply. 

She  has  bared  her  leg  even  to  the  knee, 
She  has  bared  her  arm  that  is  fair  to  see  ; 
And  now  she  stands  in  the  flow  of  the  rill 
That  darkly  creeps  'neath  the  shade  of  the  hill 
'Till  once  again  it  escapes  into  light, 
Rippling  so  gay,  and  sparkling  so  bright, 

"  Spirits  that  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  burn, 
I  charm  you  once  by  the  mystical  fern  ; 
I  charm  you  twice  by  the  root  of  power, 
Silently  plucked  in  night's  middle  hour  ; 
I  charm  you  thrice  by  th'  unuttered  spell, 
Which  even  to  darkness  I  dare  not  tell. 

"  Shew  me  by  sign,  or  by  word  make  known^ 
The  form  of  him  I  shall  call  mine  own ; 
Tell  it  to  ear,  or  shew  it  to  eye — ■ 
Shadow  or  voice — reply,  reply. 
Thrice  have  I  call'd  you,  triple  the  sign, 
Slumber  who  dares  at  the  magical  nine. 

X  2 
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The  stream  it  was  lightly  raffled  then, 

And  a  hollow  sound  swept  along  the  glen  ; 

And  the  stars  went  out,  and  the  moon  withdrew, 

And  the  night  to  a  sudden  darkness  grew ;  | 

And  something  rose  up  from  the  troubled  stream,  I 

Dim  as  the  forms  that  are  shaped  in  dream.  [| 

A  moment  the  phantom  flung  aside  i 

His  mantle  of  mist  as  he  hoarsely  cried, —  j 

Or  was  it  her  fear  that  seemed  to  see  ?  j 

,  "  Thy  husband  am  I,  or  soon  shall  be."  I 
It  was  the  shadowy  form  of  Death  ! 
She  tottered,  she  sank  the  stream  beneath. 

The  sun  in  the  sky  has  risen  bright, 

But  there  is  one  shall  not  see  his  light  ; 

The  birds  they  are  singing  in  merry  throng, 

But  there  is  one  shall  not  hear  their  song ; 

She 's  decked  indeed  for  the  bridal  day, 

But  her  bridegroom  is  Death  !  and  her  bed's  the  clay. 

So  much  for  young  ladies  tampering  with  fern,  and  Saint  John's  wor 
and  such  cabalistical  plans,  especially  by  moonlight  and  in  cold  stream 
for  the  sake  of  discovering  their  future  husbands.  As  the  La 
Minstrel  wisely  says,  it  is — 

"  All  too  little  to  atone. 
For  knowing  what  should  not  be  known." 

This  passion  for  prying  into  futurity  is  a  very  general,  but,  as 
appears  to  me,  a  very  singular  aberration  of  the  human  intellect, 
made  the  oracles  and  sybils  of  old ;  it  made  the  prophets  and  divinet 
of  more  recent  times ;  and  now  that  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  h 
become  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  it  occupies  the  form  of  calculation  bu: 
^iipon  past  experience.  No  doubt  our  sphere  of  vision  is  extreme 
limited,  our  horizon  so  bounded  that  we  are  always  close  upon  it ;  y 
who,  that  reflects  a  moment,  would  wish  it  to  be  extended  ?  I  remembl 
once  reading  a  German  tale,  which  I  believe  Monk  Lewis  has  translat<i 
into  English,  wherein  a  young  prince  is  attended  by  a  prophetic  spir 
who  never  fails  to  reveal  to  him  the  inevitable  result  of  each  intended  a 
the  moment  that  the  idea  of  it  is  conceived  in  his  mind.  The  cons 
quence  is,  that  in  the  end  he  is  driven  by  fore-knowledge  to  despair ;  ai 
I  cannot  well  see  how  it  should  be  otherwise.  Let  any  one  look  bai 
upon  the  thirty  or  forty  previous  years  of  his  life,  and  say  whether 
would  not  have  been  doubly  miserable  if  he  could  have  known  befc 
hand  all  he  was  fated  to  endure  without  the  possibility  of  averting  it. 

But  it  appears  that  all  this  while  I  have  been  travelling  at  too  fasi 
rate,  and  in  my  hurry  have  overlooked 

"  Barnaby,  bright — Barnaby,  bright — 
The  longest  day,  and  the  shortest  night."  j 

Saint  Barnabas'  day,  which  falls  upon  the  11th  of  June,  used  to 
celebrated  in  the  good  old  times  for  a  certain  walnut-tree  which  ne^ 
budded  until  then,  in  utter  contradiction  to  the  habits  of  all  its  brethrei 
It  grew  in  the  abbey  church-yard  of  Glastonbury,  so  famous  for 
miraculous  thorn,  and  was  in  such  high  repute  from  this  eccentric  mo 
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of  blooming  that  both  King  James  and  Queen  Anne  are  said  to  have 
given  large  sums  of  money  for  cuttings  from  it.  Indeed  the  same  prac- 
tice would  seem  to  have  been  very  general  amongst  the  nobility,  either 
from  their  own  superstition,  or  from  the  natural  tendency  among  high 
and  low  to  act  regis  ad  exemplar ,  men  in  this  respect  being  much  like  sheep ; 
let  only  one  be  coaxed  or  driven  into  the  shambles,  and  the  rest  will  be 
1  sure  to  follow  their  baaing  leader,  although  to  their  own  confusion. 

But  June  has  some  flowers  and  plants  of  a  very  different  character 
I  from  any  we  have  yet  noticed — plants,  for  instance,  of  the  genus  hellico- 
sum, — the  genuine  laurusAnglicanus,  which  sort  of  laurel  we  unhesitatingly 
set  down  for  the  most  splendid  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  all  Europe. 
One  of  them  blossoms  on  the  1st  of  June  ;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted 
to  Lord  Howe,  who  first  gathered  it  on  the  salt  seas  when  he  gave  the 
French  a  sound  drubbing.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  genus  hellicosum 
we  owe  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  M^ho  being  one  day  at  Waterloo  cut 
a  handsome  slip,  and  set  it  in  the  garden  of  Apsley  House,  where  it  has 
flourished  ever  since,  and  become  so  gigantic  and  full  of  blossom  that  no 
Frenchman  can  speak  of  it  without  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  sacres,  and 
vowing  to  come  over  some  fine  morning  and  make  a  bonfire  of  all  London.. 
Hitherto,  as  good  luck  will  have  it,  the  salt  water  between  Boulogne 
and  Dover  has  been  a  bar  to  this  charitable  intention,  so  the  laurus  Bri- 
tannicus  continues  as  fresh  and  green  as  ever,  and  the  British  lion 
snoozes  very  comfortably  beneath  its  shadow.  Still  this  kind  of 
laurel  is  a  most  expensive  plant  to  rear,  demanding  an  immense  number 
of  red-coated  gardeners  to  attend  to  it,  and  as  it  never  was  known  to 
produce  any  available  fruit,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  laurus  Apollonicus,  the 
nnest  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  Mount  Parnassus  and  the 
panks  of  our  own  Avon.  William  Shakspeare  was  a  very  successful  cul- 
tivator of  this  kind  of  laurel,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  produced 
Lt  in  greater  perfection  than  the  Greeks  themselves. 

And  now  fare  thee  well,  June  or  should  I  not  rather  lay  aside  the 

;elescope  of  the  future,  and  say,  "  Welcome  June  ?" — though  as  the 
istronomers  have  mounted  thee  on  a  crab,  whose  movements  are  retro- 
grade, or  at  best  sidewise,  it  does  not  so  much  matter ;  thy  very  advance 
nust  be  by  retreating,  and  thus  all  things  will  be  made  square  between 
^  IS.  As,  however,  I  began  by  borrowing  from  the  poets,  so  will  I  end, 
J'  ;herein  imitating  the  tag,  as  they  call  it,  of  your  modern  dramatists. 

^  "  And  after  May  came  jolly  June  array'd 

'  All  in  green  leaves  as  he  a  player  were  ; 

1  Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  play'd; 

}  That  by  his  plough-irons  mote  right  well  appear. 

Upon  a  crab  he  rode  that  him  did  bear, 
t  With  crooked,  crawling  steps,  an  uncouth  pace, 

And  backward  yode  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare, 
Bending  their  force  contrary  to  their  face, 
Like  that  ungracious  crue  which  faines  demurest  grace." 

After  all.  Spencer  was  a  poet  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
ifei  who  reads  him  now-a-days,  except  to  say  that  he  has  done  so  1  none, 
e|w  suspect,  but  the  solitary  student  over  his  midnight  lamp,  who  is  content 
j  o  resign  the  present  world,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  for  the  world  of 
5  he  past. 
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NOTES  FROM  NORTHUMBRIA. 
By  William  Hylton  Longstaffe,  Esq,  ' 
I. 

"mt  tntetpostng  talc  of  UBjttfTjnltt^, 

attte  totoers  tfiat  tojen  stootc  aprll  melts  in  tain, 
ISratHerJiie  satilier  mantle  of  t^e  eartfi." 

In  the  bright,  glorious,  and  trying  spring  of  1850, 1  fled  from  pai 
and  weakness  to  recreate  among  kind  companions,  rills,  wood,  hills,  an 
—parish  registers.  With  some  of  the  many  thoughts  and  facts  whic 
have  occurred  to  me,  I  purpose  to  make  you  acquainted,  kind  reader.  ^ 
And  no  one  loves  more  the  deep  grace  of  the  green  fields  and  qui( 
streams,  in  the  new  birth  of  a  year— the  feathery,  bursting,  glowing,  aj 
pearance  of  everything  in  its  proud  young  beauty.  A  genmne  poet  ( 
nature  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  dots  down  in  his  note  book! 
*'  In  chusing  our  situations,  and  laying  out  our  gardens,  one  would  thm 
we  consulted  our  taylors  and  carpenters,  though  our  very  tars  who  retui 
from  China,  give  us  descriptions  of  gardens  in  that  beautiful  country 
which  far  exceed  any  of  those  artificial  scenes  in  Europe.  Even  tl 
bible,  that  despised  old  book,  is  able  to  teach  us  no  mean  taste  of  ga: 
dening  ;  but  I  don't  know  with  what  eyes  it  is  read,  when  there  is  r 
man  in  England  who  has  copied  this  simple,  noble,  and  beautiful  pattei 
—And  the  field  of  Ephron,  and  the  cave  that  was  in  the  end  of  the  fid 
and  the  trees  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about  the  field,  were  give 
unto  Abraham,  &c."  f 

There  is  something,  nevertheless,  very  striking  and  magnificent  m  i 
stately  old  garden,  arrayed  with  massive  fountains  at  the  ends  of  lor 
straight  walks  which  are  pleasant  from  their  very  exactness.  Beautif 
as  our  wild  flowers  are,  they  may  be  improved,  too,  by  horticulture,  ar 
antiquaries  must  aid  the  progress.  We  must  rise  higher  than  to  a  chart 
or  painted  escutcheon.  We  seek  to  raise  architecture,  and  rest  assun 
that  the  more  exquisite  the  profile  of  the  petal  and  the  leaf,  the  mo> 
delighting  will  our  sculpture  be.  The  winter  style  of  our  Norman  a: 
cestors  was  partially  brushed  up  by  massive  fronds— the  Early  English  h; 
all  the  crispness  of  Spring  herself,  with  its  wiry  stems,  curled  foliage,  a] 
drooping  blossoms,  which  would  have  been  none  the  worse,  had  they  bei 
real  copies  of  the  cowslip  which  "  hangs  its  head  to  hide  a  breaking  heart 
the  pure  snowdrop,  or  the  bonny  harebell— the  Decorated  at  its  birth  s 


*  John  Dyer, 


t  Gen.  c.  23. 
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sumed  such  flowery  lightness  as  charmed  the  eye  *  and  sunk  into  beds 
of  roses  and  ivy  in  wanton  summer  profusion,  while  the  last  school  of 
those  powerful  designers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Florid,t  with  the  cunning 
of  autumn,  clothed  its  deformed  leaves,  and  unnatural  distortions,  with 
acres  of  rich  brown  screen  and  tabernacle  and  arched  roofing  work.  All 
this  may  appear  fanciful,  but  we  must  spiritualize  art,  whether  m  forming 
or  looking  back.  The  Egyptian  copied  his  lotus  and  palm  ;  the  Greek 
adored  his  acanthus;  the  Jews  repeated  their  "pomegranates  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,"  their  "  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds 
with  a  knop  and  a  flower,"  their  "  palm  trees  and  open  flowers,  '  their 
"  flowers  of  lilies;"  and  I  would  perpetuate  all  our  own  fair  favourites, 
be  they  rose,  or  fern,  or  moss. 

To  those  who  feel  at  home  with  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  olden  time,  who 
lived,  loved,  and  died  in  their  own  parish,  spring  is  ever  acceptable. 
The  ancient  oak  and  thorns  of  unknown  age,  grisly  in  their  strength, 
the  broken  cross,  and  battered  mark-stone,  simple,  but  effective,  and 
sacred  bounds  are  all  visible  before  summer  has  clothed  them  with  downy 
vegetation.  The  minute  stream  or  sike  retains  its  winter  waters,  and 
glides  on  in  a  silvery  line  of  demarcation.  Less  apt  to  alter  their  banks 
by  the  action  of  sudden  floods,  the  sikes  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  fathers  as  marks,  in  preference  to  the  larger  beck  ^  or 
river.  But  under  the  hand  of  cultivation  they  are  gradiially  becoming 
choked  or  covered,  and  in  my  last  examination  of  a  district  between 
Norton  and  Billingham  parishes,  which  is  quite  irrigated  by  them,  I 
found  them  disappearing ;  the  flowering-rush  still  crowned  one  or  two, 
but  the  banks  of  its  residences  were  fast  closing  in.  The  very  name  of 
sike  so  common  in  charters  is  sinking  into  decay,  though  the  stream  run- 
ning through  Newsham  near  Staindrop  is  invariably  so  called.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  a  little  minnow-crowded  streamin  the  parish  of  Darlington, 
called  Humble-syke,  or  Hummersom-syke,  wanders  by  the  side  of  a 
decaying  causeway  to  Snipe  bridge,  and  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Skerne 
at  once,  occupies  one  distinct  arch  of  the  bridge  itself,  and  bubbling  past 
a  drooping  willow,  joins  its  more  potent  comrade  a  few  yards  below. 

Tuesday,  March  19.— The  York  and  Newcastle  railway,  after  leaving 
Darlington,  keeps  close  company  with  the  Skerne,  a  muddy,  meandering, 
marshy  stream,  which  plays  the  most  ridiculous  pranks  in  its  long  level 
course,  and  has  as  many  quirks  and  twists  as  an  SS  collar.  At  Harrogate, 
near  its  banks,  dwelt  old  Peg  Wetherell,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of 
connivance  with  the  ancient  gentleman  in  black,  and  was  commonly 
called  "  The  Skerne   Water  Witch  "X  however  mother  of  a 

*  Thus  York  chapter  house  which  ehcited  the  proud  encomium, 
"  m  Eosa  pj)los  pfilorum 
Stc  est  tiomus  tsta  iioinorum." 
The  Queen  of  Houses,  as  the  Rose  of  Flowers, 
■f  *'Lucus,  a  non  lucendo." 

X  16  July,  1691,  "  William  Cleugh,  bewitched  to  death,"  buried  at  Holy  Island. 

"  FromBarwick,  April  21,  1647,  that  Mrs.  Muscampe  hath  found  out  the  witch  or 
wizard  that  hath  long  troubled  her  daughter,  whose  name  is  John  Hutton,  of  Sunder- 
land, in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  It  is  thought  he  will  discover  divers  others. 
The  Mayde  since  is  well,  but  before  he  was  taken  or  knowne,  she  told  his  name  and 
where  he  dwelt,  whereupon  her  mother  tooke  her  along  to  the  place  and  found  him."-— 
Everyday  Journall,  BOtJi  April,  1647. 
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veteran  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Waterloo,  from  his  exploits  on  the 
famous  18th  of  June.  He  lay  two  days  on  the  battle  field,  his  nose 
held  by  a  piece  of  skin  only,  he  grasped  it,  and  stuck  it  on  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  wound  gradually  closed  up.    Sic  dicunt. 

The  Skerne  harbours  the  heron.  The  late  Rev.  James  Robson,  Vicar 
of  AyclifFe,  was  one  day  crossing  Charter  Bridge,  near  that  village,  where 
he  saw  a  boy  fishing,  at  the  same  instant  a  heron  fiew  up. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  Parson. 

"Why,  sir,  I  think  it 's  a  lang-necked  harronsew 

"  What  is  the  reason  you  give  it  that  name  ?  " 
Nay,  sir,  I 's  sure  1  dint  knaw,  unless  it  be  for  shurtness." 

AyclifFe  church-yard  contains  a  stone  almost  defaced  and  obscured  by 
grass,  but  famous  for  being  the  production  of  Robin  Parkin,  a  cunning 
maker  of  epitaphs  in  his  day.  It  reads — "  Here  lies  the  remains  of 
Thomas  Dodshon,  living  at  Preston  le  Skerne,  aged  68."  Keeping  on 
the  move  with  my  subjects,  this  Preston  le  Skerne  was  the  residence  of 
one  William  Walker,  a  notable  boozer,  about  60  or  70  years  ago.  One 
night  Willy  had  become  more  beery  than  was  even  his  wont,  at  a  well- 
known  hostelry  ycleped  the  Traveller's  Rest.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
crazy  plank,  where  Ricknall  bridge  now  stands,  and  poor  Willy's  head 
became  so  giddy  with  beer  and  bridge  in  "  equal  moieties,*'  that  he  fell 
from  the  wooden  road  headlong  into  the  Skerne.  It  fortunately  happened 
for  the  toper,  whom  the  cold  water  cure  was  rapidly  bringing  to  his  senses, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Ord,  of  Chester-le-street,  was  accidentally  passing  ,  that 
way  on  a  visit  to  his  relations  at  Newtown,  and  was  speedily  attracted  by 
Willy's  lamentable  cries. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  horseman,  "  keep  a  good  heart,  the  water  will 
nivver  wrang  the  willey." 

"  Ah  !  God  love  you,"  said  the  exhausted  wretch,  "  ye're  a  kend* 
fauce  i'  day  leet,  nau  doot,  or  ye  wadn't  knaw  that  my  naum's  Willy." 

The  saying  that  the  water  will  never  wrong  the  willow,  is  tantamount 
to  a  hint  that  he  will  not  drown  who  was  born  for  the  gallows  tree," 
which  was  often  composed  of  willow  wood. 

But  our  engine  is  rushing  on,  and  we  halt  at  the  end  of  the  Durham 
branch.  We  are  but  a  few  minutes  ride,  if  we  chose  to  change  our  des- 
tination, from  "  The  City  of  Priests,''  famous  for  "  wealthy  priests,-]-  old 
maids,  good  mustard,  simple  magistrates,  and  uncorrupt  jurors. "J  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  church  of  Durham,  although  in  possession,  is  not 
cognizant  of  all  its  wealth.  A  curious  traditionary  idea  exists,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  riches  of  the  convent  were  hid  in  one  of  the  massive  pillars 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  remain  there  still.  It  is  certain  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  disposal  of  the  splendid  ornaments  of  Durham — of  "  the 
image  where  gold  and  the  ivory  twine,  and  the  shattered  crucifix." 

Not  forty  years  ago,  there  were  three  spinster  sisters,  so  forbidding  in 

*  Known  face. 

f  A  Dunelm  of  Crab  "  is  a  dish  of  gouty  complexion,  said  by  Dr.  Hunter  to  take 
its  name  from  this  ancient  city,  Durham,  or  Dunholm,  where  "  good  eating  "  and  "good 
living  "  are  clerically  considered  synonymous  terms. 

X  Var^  Wood,  water,  and  pleasant  walks,  law  and  gospel,  old  maids  and  mustard. 
The  saying  in  the  text  is  eked  out  by  the  observation  that  ]3ishops  Auckland  is  famous 
for  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  Jock's  Row,  [the  highest  and  lowest  localities  in  the  whole 
county]  and  Darlington  for  Quakers,  tammy  weavers,  and  a  bad  [commercial] 
foundation. 
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their  aspect  at  this  ancient  city,  that  they  were  known  as  "  Plague, 
Pestilence,  and  Famine."  "  A  Durham  man  "  is  one  that  is  knocker- 
kneed,  i.e.,  he  grinds  mustard  with  his  knees  !    As  to  simple  magistrates, 

!  they  were  quite  a  characteristic  some  150  years  ago.  Spearman,  in 
stating  that  clergymen  and  tradesmen  then  determined  the  debates  of 
lawyers  in  law  proceedings  in  the  court  of  pleas,  goes  on  to  say  that 

t  sometimes  they  had  the  assistance  of  a  prebendary  or  two  of  little  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  law.    One  of  them,  a  pious  good  man  otherwise, 

I  said  that  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  must  be  very  litigious  men,  and 
desired  to  see  them  to  reprimand  them.  Bishop  Crewe  had  been  guilty 
of  the  like  mistake,  and  desired  that  John  Doe  might  not  be  condemned 
in  that  matter  depending  until  he  could  be  heard,  but  being  told  that  the 
object  of  his  consideration  was  only  a  man  of  straw,  he  deeply  blushed, 
and  seldom  or  never  appeared  on  the  bench  again.  Another  of  Bishop 
Talbot's  justices  of  the  pleas,  viz.,  Mr.  Ralph  Bainbridge  (then  Mayor), 
travelled  five  miles  to  Ferry  Hill  for  five  shillings,  to  take  the  conusance 
of  a  fine  from  one  Dorothy  Shaw  to  Robert  Dunn ;  and  abated  six-and 
eightpence,  the  remainder  of  his  fee  of  eleven-and-eightpence,  to  the 
attorney  for  his  custom.    And  another  of  these  mettled  justices.  Dr. 

J  n,  afiirmed  that  furze  or  whinns  were  timber,  and  cutting  them  by 

tenants  was  waste. 

I  briefly  throw  together  a  few  entries  from  the  Cathedral  Register  by 
favour  of  a  friend. 

Robert  Grinwell,  lutenist,  was  buried  12  Apr.,  1627. 

Captaine  James  Lindsey,  under  Gen erall  Kings,  was  bmyed  31  Mar.,  1644. 

Thomas  Simpson,  son  of  John,  and  grandchild  of  old  Thomas  Simpson,  then 
alive,  and  above  an  100  years  old,  buried  23  June,  1710. 

Anne  Denton,  widow,  a  beadswoman,  aged  106,  buried  2  Apr.,  1720. 

John  Schnuberger,  a  Swiss  Captain,  of  Hirzel's  regiment,  and  of  the  canton 
and  city  of  Zurich,  bur.  2  Jan,  1745. 
i  Sara.  Dav.  Joseph  de  Morceaux  d'Autin,  a  Captain  in  the  Dutch  service,  of 
i    Hirzel's  regiment,  was  buried  11  Feb.,  1745. 
I  Mrs.  Ann  Fielding,  virgin.  Bailey,  bur.  3  June,  1779. 

Mrs.  Dougwith,  old  virgin,  Elvet,  bur.  17  June,  1779. 

Miss  Cuthbert,  her  father  was  Vicar  of  Kendal,  in  Westmorland,  in  1745,  and 
left  the  town  as  the  rebels  came  in,  bur.  6  Sep.,  1796. 

And  these  from  St.  Nicholas'  Burial  Register,  in  the  same  city. 

Umfray  Wheatlie,  drooned,  1609. 
I  Henry  Holman,  a  norish  man,  1615. 
Brian  Taylor,  of  Newark,  upon  Trent,  slaine,  1616. 

I  Henry,  the  son  of  Ralph  Stephenson,  cordiner,  buried  in  the  litle  allee  neere 

unto  the  litle  church  doore,  1617. 
John  Lillepheare  Clerk,  buried  in  the  alle  as  you  goe  into  the  revesterie  under 

a  blew  stone,  1617. 

Robert  Surties,  one  of  the  Aldermen,  buried  under  a  stone  that  lyeth  unto  the 
marchants  stall,  the  stone  having  a  crosse  upon  the  overside,  one  thousande 
six  hundred  and  seaventeene. 

John  How,  of  Burton-upon-Straint,  [Trent]  in  Staflfardshire,  a  stranger,  died  at 
Thomas  Bells,  1618. 

John  Arundell,  one  of  the  almesmen  in  the  abey,  1619. 

Thomas  Hodgshon,  servant  unto  Mr.  Humfray  Blaxton,  spent  [drowned]  by 
mischance,  1619. 
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Elinor  Marlane,  spincer,  1621. 

Richard  Brasse,  a  stranger,  died  in  the  jayle,  1622. 

Cuthbert  Swinnowe,  musitioner,  1622,  Feb.  7.  i 
Cristofer  Swinnowe,  musitioner,  1622,  Mar.  24.  i 
Ingram  Maughan,  'paritor,  1625.  , 
Willyam  Sutton,  son  of  James  Sutton,  felt  maker,  apprentise  to  John  Ord, 

glover,  have  put  himselfe  downe  by  misfortune,  1626. 
Willyam  Smyth,  sonne  of  Edward  Smyth,  deceased,  died  at  his  stepfathers, 

John  Walton,  tayler,  buried  at  the  bow  church  garth,  1627  [the  churchyard 

of  S.  Mary  le  Bow]. 
Eliz.  Sheraton,  wiff  to  Willm  Sheraton,  postmaister,  1627. 
Henry  Coggdon,  supposit  sonn  of  Edward  Coggdon,  apprentise,  1628. 
Elizabeth  Brantingham,  dau.  of  Jarard  Brantingham,  rough  maison,  1628. 
Margarett  Cogden,  wiff  to  Robt.  Hindmers,  having  put  herself e  to  d  th, 

1629. 

Henry  Farelas,  sword  slipper,  1630. 

The  three  Durham  waits  were  formerly  characters  of  much  importance. 
They  enlivened  the  night  to  the  agony  of  some  ancient  gentlemen  who 
preferred  snoring  to  songs,  with  tunes,  after  each  of  which  they  called  the 
hour.  This  passed  six  nights  each  week.  But  Friday,  unfortunate., 
unlucky  Friday,  was  not  to  be  cheered  even  by  the  waits.  On  the  night 
of  a  Friday  in  former  days,  two  of  the  company  were  left  disconsolate  at 
Elvet  Bridge.  Their  brother  passed  from  earth  to  Hades  in  an  instant 
how,  none  could  tell,  they  looked,  and  he  was  gone.  But  his  ghosr 
lingered  round  the  place  where  that  awful  mystery  was  enacted.  No 
the  waits  could  not,  durst  not  play  on  a  Friday.  But  to  change  mj 
melancholy  theme,  I  attach  a  story  of  a  merrier  sort. 


FABLE.* 

In  Durham's  venerable  spire. 
So  justly  famous  for  its  choir. 
Each  Sunday,  when  the  organ's  sound 
Did  from  the  sacred  walls  rebound, 
A  gentleman,  some  say,  of  note, 
Join'd  with  the  Choristers  his  throat 
To  praise  the  Lord,  or  show  his  skill 
I  know  not ;  be  it  as  it  will, 
With  open  mouth  and  lifted  eye, 
He  made  the  solemn  cadence  die  ; 
And  when  they  raised  the  sacred  song 
His  voice  was  heard  above  the  throng. 
The  cause  of  all  this  strange  emotion. 
Some  said  was  pride  and  some,  devotion. 
This  youth  with  vanity  elate 
Observed  that,  near,  a  woman  sate, 
Adown  whose  ancient  wrinkled  face 
The  trickling  tears  did  run  apace ; 
With  kerchief  clean  she  wiped  her  eyes 
And  stifled,  as  they  rose,  her  sighs. 
The  songster  harboured  not  a  doubt 
How  this  emotion  came  about ; 
He  knew  his  voice  had  pleas'd  each  ear, 
But  ne'er  before  had  drawn  a  tear . 

*  By  Hon  H.  Erskine,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
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He  knew  lie  oft  had  charmed  the  young, 
And  joy'd  that  age  now  felt  his  tongue. 
The  Service  o'er,  the  crowd  retires. 
His  pride  a  secret  wish  inspires, 
To  know  from  Goody  what  soft  part 
Of  all  his  song  had  touched  her  heart 
As  from  the  Church  she  hobbling  came, 
He  thus  address'd  the  ancient  dame  : — 
"  Goody,  a  word — I  won't  detain  you — 
1  think  of  late  I  oft  have  seen  you 
Melted  in  tears ;  do  pr'ythee  tell 
The  piteous  cause  for  which  they  fell  ?" 
The  dame  replied  : — "  Some  time  ago, 
The  time  when  first  began  my  woe, 
I  had  an  ass  in  my  possession, 
For  selling  brooms  is  my  profession ; 
He  bore  my  besoms,  drew  my  cart. 
And  was  the  darling  of  my  heart ; 
Each  night,  I  turn'd  him  to  the  wood, 
To  browse  the  bushes  for  his  food. 
One  night,  when  all  was  calm  and  still, 
Some  wicked  foxes  from  the  hill, 
Attack'd  the  honest,  harmless  beast, 
And  of  his  carcass  made  a  feast. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  if  when  I  hear 
Your  worship's  voice,  I  shed  a  tear 
When  it  so  loud  and  shrill  does  rise, 
I  think  I  hear  poor  cuddy's  cries  : 
So  like  his  braying'^is  your  shake, 
My  very  heart  is  like  to  breake." 

MORAL. 

You  squallers  who  for  singers  wish  to  pass, 
First  ask,  if  e'er  your  hearers  lost  an  ass. 

But  we  are  flying  on,  and  stop  at  Fence  Houses.  The  following 
has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  as  the  phonographic  rendering 
of  a  conversation  in  a  third  class  carriage,  between  Durham  and  that 
station  : 

Ooistu  ? 
Ugh !  cobby. 
Wairstubeen  ? 
Dirm. 

Cevaw.    Wairstugawin  ? 

Phensooziz. 

Cezaw. 

that  is  ''How  is  thou?"  "  Oh,  cobby  [comfortable.]"  "Where  hast 
thou  been  ?  "  "  Durham."  "  So  have  I,  where  is  thou  going?  "  "  Fence 
Houses."  "  So  is  I."  But  the  specimen  of  phonography  gives  one  a 
sorry  idea  of  that  art,  for  Durham  is  never  pronounced  Dirm.  The  two 
syllables  are  rapidly  run  over,  but  still  they  are  there,  in  fact  the  pro- 
nunciation  is  more  like  "  Dor-am." 
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I  stopped  at  Boldon,  Canny  Bowdon,  to  have  a  walk  to  Hylton 
Castle.  My  discoveries  there  are  for  a  detailed  history  of  its  ancient 
owners,  I  shall  therefore  here  pass  them  over.  The  church  at  Boldon  has 
a  singularly  short  spire,  and  is  disgraced  on  the  two  buttresses  facing  the 
road,  with  boards  inscribed,  "  Whosoever  shall  trespass  in  this  church- 
yard, shall  be  punished."  Surely  the  rigidly  locked  gates  were  sufficient, 
without  so  glaring  a  deformity. 

From  Boldon  station,  I  went  on  to  Gateshead.  The  phonographist 
states  that  on  alighting  at  that  station,  with  his  carpet  bag,  he  was  as- 
sailed with  clamorous  cries  of, 

Queenseed!  Queenseed! 
Torkseed  !  Torkseed ! 
Tyektfurtuppnz  !  Tyektfurtuppnz! 

and  almost  fancied  that  the  locomotive  engine  must  have  dropped  him 
upon  the  wrong  planet.  The  mysterious  words  resolve  themselves  into 
"  Queen's  Head  !  Turk's  Head  !  Take  it  [the  bag]  for  twopence  !  "  and 
truly  the  cries  and  the  criers  are  a  nuisance  great  and  unavoidable. 

Gateshead  has  been  considered  such  an  outlandish  place  that  the  only 
perfect  idea  of  universality  was  obtained  in  the  saying  "  All  the  world 
and  part  of  Gateshead."  There  is  a  story  told  of  some  great  man  who 
had  completely  forgotten  the  place  altogether,  and  who,  after  some 
elaborate  attempts  to  bring  it  to  his  recollection,  exclaimed  : — "  Oh,  I 
know,  it's  the  dirty  lane  that  leads  to  Newcastle."  Until  lately  the 
favourite  and  shortest  cut  for  pedestrians  to  Newcastle,was  a  filthy  narrow 
descent,  between  buildings  frescoed  with  a  grey  deposit  indescribable, 
and  named  "  The  hundred  steps."  This  vile  route  is  happily  exploded 
by  Stevenson's  triumph,  the  high  level  bridge,  which  lands  you  in  the 
heart  of  Newcastle  in  a  very  short  time.  My  cousin,  the  parson  of  Me- 
domsley,  had  fixed  to  go  to  Durham  this  morning,  return  to  Newcastle 
by  three,  and  there  we  were  to  meet.  I,  upon  this  system,  had  loitered 
at  Hylton,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  by  the  time  fixed.  He  apparently 
had  judged  that  I  would  have  come  to  that  "metropolis  of  the  north" 
earlier,  and  being  balked  of  his  Durham  journey  by  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, and  not  hearing  anything  of  me,  proceeded  to  his  sister's  house 
at  Cleadon,  where  I  was  about  to  make  a  short  stay,  thinking  I  might 
have  gone  there.  I  afterwards  found  that  we  had  positively  met  on  the 
high  level  bridge,  he  on  his  road  to  Cleadon,  I  on  mine  to  Newcastle.  I 
had  not  seen  him  since  I  was  quite  a  boy,  and,  in  fact,  had  not  noticed 
any  gentleman  on  the  bridge,  though  I  must  have  been  walking  in  a 
grave,  sober,  style,  rather  than  be  staring  about  at  a  fabric  I  had  not 
seen  before,  since  completion,  for  he  told  me  he  thought  I  might  be  the 
man,  but  that  I  was  paying  apparently  too  little  attention  to  the  bridge 
to  be  a  stranger.  However,  finding  my  relative  decamped  for  Cleadon, 
I  bustled  after  him,  and  in  walking  from  Cleadon  station  to  the  village, 
positively  met  him  again,  setting  off  for  Newcastle  !  on  search.  Had  my 
train  been  a  little  later,  we  might  have  crossed  on  the  rail.  But  Cleadon 
is  associated  with  awkward  mischances.  On  one  occasion  I  was  hastening 
thither  on  a  dark,  wet,  slippery  night.  The  walk  was  glistening  with 
water,  and  I,  silly  fellow,  mistook  it  for  a  partial  flood  formed  by  the 
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heavy  rains,  and  went  boldly  out  of  the  direction  of  the  friendly  gravel, 
to  flounder  in  the  semi-morass  of  a  soused  ploughed  field  ;  after  which  I 
finished  my  toilet  by  slipping  headlong  from  an  awkward  stile  upon 
reddish  clay. 

In  one  half  of  an  old  mansion  at  Cleadon,  lives  my  father's  own  cousin, 
she  is  the  widow  of  John  Brough  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  of  Sunderland,  one  of 
those  happily  framed  mortals  who  could  bring  himself  to  bear  on  any 
company.  Geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  numismatics,  genealogy,  an- 
tiquities, chess,  or  small  talk  were  equally  at  his  command.  He  was  pre- 
paring an  extensive  work  on  the  geology  of  our  coast,  but  it  will  be  as 
an  antiquary  that  his  memory  will  survive.  He  edited  a  new  reprint  of 
Hegge's  truly  golden  "Legend  of  Saint  Cuthbert,"  from  the  original 
MS.,  which  bore  the  autograph  of  Freville  Lambton,  and  which  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  himself,  and  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his  widow. 
He  joined  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  in  the  editorship  of  a  fine  folio  edition  of 
the  Durham  Heraldic  Visitation  of  1615,  and  with  that  worthy  knight, 
was  of  the  most  essential  service  to  Mr.  Surtees  in  his  elaborate  history. 
The  two  took  the  pedigrees  up  where  Surtees  ended.  He  brought  ancient 
parchments  to  build  a  foundation,  but  they  cut  up  newspapers  and  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  parsimonious  parsons  and 
suspicious  old  maids,  whom  they  readily  induced  by  a  gentlemanly,  com- 
manding address  to  give  up  registers,  family  bibles,  and  antique  books 
of  evidence,  to  lay  at  the  Mainsforth  necromancer's  feet.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  and  indeed  it  was  publicly  hinted  at  the  time,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Taylor,  Surtees's  work  would  never  have  been  what  it 
is,  if  it  had  been  produced  at  all.  But  the  "  tria  juncta  in  uno,'"  Raine 
and  his  charters  ;  Sharp  and  Taylor  with  their  more  modern,  and  perhaps 
more  amusing  additions,  and  the  wondrous  fancy  of  Surtees  himself, 
who  blended  all  by  his  light  and  elegant  pen,  into  a  mass,  elaborate  as  it 
is  delightful,  produced  a  book,  which  to  my  own  ideas  is  quite  unequalled. 
Taylor  had  also  much  to  do  with  other  works  of  his  time,  and  in  MS. 
collections  (for  the  benefit  of  others,  in  fact,)  was  indefatigable.  Two  or 
three  copies  of  Glover's  Ordinary,  and  the  voluminous  Visitations  of 
Yorkshire,  were  nothing  in  his  way.  I  have  many  a  time  dived  into 
his  vast  workings  with  fresh  amusement  and  profit,  and  into  none  of 
his  possessions  with  greater  gusto  than  a  volume  of  letters  from  Surtees, 
which  shew  the  whole  progress  of  his  work.  Extracts  from  these 
would  have  formed  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  life  of  Surtees,  pre- 
fixed to  the  fourth  and  posthumous  volume  of  his  history,  in  which 
the  very  name  of  John  Brough  Taylor,  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
former  volumes,  does  not  once  occur.  His  collections  of  plants,  coins, 
seals,  rare  books  and  tracts,  prints,  &c.,  &c.,  were  truly  marvellous, 
and  notwithstanding  the  vast  pressure  on  his  mind,  his  skill  in  the  medical 
profession  never  drooped. 

His  genealogical  collections  are  not  a  mere  gathering  of  names  and 
dates.  There  is  an  evident  love  of  fun  visible  in  them  all,  and  the  inno- 
cent characteristics  of  Blynd  Lambton,  who  furnished  a  blind  pedigree  in 
157^,  omitting  his  own  father;  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  "with  thecrockett  foott;" 
or  Nicholas  Ridley,  "the  broad  knight,"  are  seasoned  by  the  still  more 
pungent  details  attached  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  to  his  list  of  Justices. 
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Com.  Rutland. — Kenelraus  Digbie,  a  man  whose  house,  as  your  JLordship 
knoweth,  hath  been  notably  touched  !  and  is  thought  to  be  not  sound 
himself  in  religion. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. — Tho.  Wentworth,  a  very  senseless  blockhead. 
James  Either,  a  sour  subtel  papist. 

George  Woodrof.    His  wife  is  an  obstinate  recusant.    Men  that  have  such 

wives  be  very  unfit  to  serve  in  these  times. 
Brion  Stapleton,  a  great  papist,  and  so  is  his  eldest  son.    He  liveth  most  in 
London,  and  hath  no  house  in  the  country.    Has  no  wife.  Companies 
with  Sir  Rob.  Stapleton. 
East  Riding.—  Sir  H.  Constable.    His  wife  a  most  obstinate  recusant. 
Notts. — Brian  Lascells,  quarelsome. 

Of  Cleadon,  I  can  say  but  little.  Its  parish  church  is  Whitburn,  where 
( horresco  ref evens )  an  organ  is  placed  against  the  eastern  wall  behind  the 
altar.  As  to  itself,  it  had  a  tower  on  the  copyhold  estate,  mentioned  as 
early  as  1587,  and  rather  a  rare  instance  of  a  tow^er  or  fortalice  on  land  of 
such  a  tenure.  The  late  Mr.  Abbs,  of  Cleadon,  supposed,  however,  that 
Cleadon  tower,  though  so  early  mentioned,  was  merely  a  fanciful  building 
for  pleasure,  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view.  It  was  a  square  tower  of  two 
stages,  leaded,  with  a  spiral  stone  staircase  to  the  top,  and  was  attached 
to  the  east-end  of  the  present  old  mansion.  It  was  taken  down  about 
1795. 

Wednesday,  March  20. — Engaged  this  morning  in  perusing  a  very 
copious  collection  of  memorable  register  entries  from  Bishop  Wearmouth, 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ones  is  very  ob- 
servable. 

CHRISTNINGS. 

Robar  Clarke,  a  poore  travelinge  womans  sone,  1583. 
Bewickes  child,  1588. 

Annas,  a  Scotts  daughter,  of  Tunstall,  1589. 
Abase  child  of  Burdon,  1593. 

Jane,  daugter  of  a  poore  woman,  brought  to  bed  at  East  Burdon,  1602. 
Maudeline  Wharton,  a  daugter  of  basterdie,  1604. 

Lucie,  dr.  oi  Andeliasy\f\\.^on,  a  hat  dressing  traveler,  1624.  [An  early  instance 
of  this  peregrine  craft.  "  Thomas  Nelson,  a  travailing  hat-dresser,"  occurs 
in  1633.] 

Dor.  Pilgrim,  brought  by  night  into  this  towne,  the  parents  being  unknowne, 

was  baptized,  1632. 
Jane,  dr.  oi  Samuel  Johnson  [of  Sunderland]  1635. 

Ann  Sargeson,  dr.  of  lienery  Sargeson,  and  of  Margery  Prescot,  bothe  of  Sun- 
derland, begotten  in  single  adultery,  1636. 
Mary,  dr.  of  John  Dowing  of  no  certain  parish^  1679. 

WEDDINGES. 

Thomas  Barmer  and  Alimy  Dickson,  1639.  ["  There  is  so  much  confusion  in 
the  register  for  the  last  year,  1639,  that  I  think  the  curate,  Mr.  Hicks,  must 
have  been  constantly  drunk,  and  soon  after  discharged,  for  the  register  is 
most  beautifully  written  m  1640."— J.  B.  T.] 

David  Lindsey  and  Mabel  Bee,  15  Aug.,  1644. 
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Adam  Thompson,  soldier  of  the  garrison,  and  Ursula  Bee,  of  Sunderland,  27th 

Aug.,  1644.* 
David  Don  and  Ann  Bu%  11  Feb.,  1644. 

Marmaduke  Tonstall,  of  the  parish  of  Croft,  and  Elizabeth  Lee,  21  May,  1645.f 

;  George,  son  of  John  Mason,  of  Holme,  in  Nottinghamsh,  formerly,  but  at  pre- 
sent an  ensigne  to  a  foote  company  in  Carlisle,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Button, 
lately  of  the  parish  of  Houghton,  without  parent  or  guardian,  were  3  seve- 
rall  market  days,  in  3  severall  weekes,  published  at  the  markett-crosse  in 
Sunderland,  according  to  the  Act,  &c.,  the  11,  18,  and  25  days  Aug,,  and 
were  married  29  Aug.,  1654. 

iUpon  the  19th  day  of  March,  1656,  I  roceaved  this  book  of  Marmaduke 
Peart ;  and  formerly  I  had  a  meetinge  with  the  parishoners,  after  publica- 
tyon  in  the  church,  and  John  Shorte,  of  the  Barnes,  had  the  greater  nom- 
ber  to  vote  for  him,  and  according  to  the  act,  I  approved  of  the  electyon, 
and  tooke  the  said  John  Shorte,  sworne  to  execute  the  place  dewly.  Geo. 
LiLBURNE.  [Marmaduke  Peart,  "parish  clarke,"  in  1645,  and  "parish 
register,"  under  puritanical  usage,  was,  evidently,  from  his  calligraphy,  a 
well  educated  man ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  old  registers,  that  other  parish 
clerks  were  chosen  from  the  most  learned  men  of  the  parishes.  Peart's 
successor.  Short,  married  into  a  family  of  the  best  gentry  in  the  county, 
his  wife  being  "  Mrs.  EUinor  Short,  eldest  daug.  to  Mr.  Raiphe  Bowes, 
of  Barnes,  Esq." 

Henry  Green,  of  Billingham,  and  Mirable  Miller,  Barns.  1666. 


BURIALS. 

Kirstyn  Wilkinson,  1579. 
Thomas,  of  Thoneton  Hal,  1580. 
A  poore  fellowe  of  Ryop,  1587. 
A  poore  boy  of  Weremuth,  1587. 
MaUy  Blunt,  of  Sunderland,  1587. 
A  strange  childe,  1587. 
A  woman  of  Old  Burdon,  1587. 

*  Sunderland  received  a  garrison  for  the  Parliament  in  1642,  and  in  1644  and  1645 
several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

t  "Prescilla  dr.  of  Mr.  Marmdk  Tunstall  of  Clesby,  buried  29  Sep.  1649."  The 
Tunstalls  of  Yorkshire  are  memorable  in  many  ways,  and  probably  no  more  frightful 
example  of  the  terrible  means  adopted,  in  order  that  the  blood  of  Strafford  might 
delight  the  unscrupulous  republicans,  has  been  noticed  than  that  disclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing unpublished  memorandum.  It  is  contained  in  a  copy  of  the  1665  edition  of 
["Baker's  Chronicle,''  which  passed  from  the  Tunstalls  in  some  way  through  the  Dods- 
jworths,  of  Barton,  near  Richmond,  to  their  descendant,  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  of 
[Blackwell  Hall,  in  this  county.  I  give  it  in  its  original  appearance,  merely  spelling 
icontracted  words  at  full  length,  and  adding  stops  to  rather  a  confused  narration. 
I"  After  York  fight,  the  king's  party  being  defeate  and  dispersed,  my  Lord  Digby,  with 
labout  fifty  gentlemen,  went  to  the  He  of  Man,  in  order  to  saile  for  Ireland;  and  my 
jLord  sending  his  Gentleman  Mr.  Shirley  to  hire  A  Shipp,  whilest  he  was  contracting 
over  A  pott  of  Ale  for  their  fraught,  [he]  discoursed  with  An  Lish  seaman  about  my 
jLord  Straford:  the  seaman  stabd  the  said  Shirley,  up  [on]  which  the  seaman  was  found 
jguilty  of  murder  and  executed,  and  there  did  confesse  that  he  was  hired  to  sweare 
\against  my  Lord  Straford,  to  take  away  his  life ;  and,  that  he  might  appear  like  A  gentle' 
iwiaw,  they  bought  him  A  Cinnimon  cloath  coulourd  suit  and  Cloak  lined  with  plush. 
Iwittnesse  to  this  confession,  [Signed]  Francis  Tunstall,  Senior,  of  Barniugham." 

Qu.  if  this  Irish  witness  whose  guilty  conscience  roused  him  to  madness  on  the  very 
■mention  of  the  unfair  means  used  to  obtain  Stratford's  death  (which  I  presume  Shirley 
had  fallen  into  in  the  course  of  conversation)  did  not  personify  "one  Mr.  Samuel,  who 
deposed,  that  upon  the  10th  of  October,  1638,  he  heard  the  deputy  [of  Ireland,  i.  e. 
Stratford]  say  these  words,  •  That  if  he  returned  [from  England] ,  he  would  root  them 
out  stock  and  branch  (i.  e.  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  who  refused  to  take  oaths)."^ 
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Dame  Wilkinson,  1590. 

John,  the  Shepehards  man,  of  Ryop,  1590.  [Probably  he  ervant  of  the 
Hirdman,  an  officer  common  to  all  commons.  A  son  of  heard  of  Tuns- 
tall"  was  christened  in  1602.] 

Marget,  a  woman  of  Sunderland,  1590. 

A  Wright  of  Burdon,  1593. 

Three  men  of  Hartlepole  [probably  drowned]  1596= 
A  woman  spended  \i.  e.  exhausted]  in  the  water,  1596. 
John  Sander,  John  Gray,  and  anether,  that  were  spent^  1596. 
A  still  borne  chylde  from  the  salt  pannes,  1604.    [The  ten  salt  pans  are  men- 
tioned in  Elizabetli's  time. 
Isabell  Wilson,  alias  Bell  of  Backsyde,  1605. 
Anthonie,  a  blacke  moore,  fro'  panns,  1613. 

John  Taylor,  g-Zewer,  11  Aug.,  1617.  [Evidently  dying  in  harvest  time.] 
Wm.  Selby,  stranger,  keelman  to  Mr.  Selby,  Silksworth,  1619.  [A  ridiculous 
instance  of  variation  in  copyists.  Surtees  prints  him  as  "stranger,  kinsman 
to  Mrs.  Selby,  of  Silksworth."  "  Mathew  Selby,  a  poore  man's  child  from 
pans,"  buried  the  same  year,  was  probably  also  of  some  decadent  branch  of! 
a  family  which  had  occurred  at  Silksworth  since  1396.  j 
A  poore  old  man  that  dyed  in  Wearmouth,  1620 

John,  a  chyld  fro'  the  paims,  foresworne  of  his  father^  forsaken  of  his  mothe7\ 

A  poore  boy  that  dyed  of  a  lingring  sickness  from  the  panns,  1621. 
Barbary  Atchison,  a  poor  woman  that  came  from  Suddicke,  1622. 
A  poore  wench  that  was  found  deade  in  Grindon  Fields,  1623. 
A  poore  old  man  found  deade  in  the  fields  of  Wearmouth,  1623. 
Richard  Wilkinson,  a  poore  criplethat  died  at  Silksworth,  1623. 
Roger  Bunting  of  Thorneham,  in  Norfolk,  slain  at  Sunderland  with  ^n  an- 
chor, 1627. 

George,  son  of  Richard  De  la  fule,  Sunderland,  1636.  [The  name  occurs  as 
Dallifewle^  in  1651,  and  plain  T)e  la  fool^  in  1669.    Qu.  is  Delaval  meant?] 

Mr.  David  Thompson,  a  stranger  minister,  dying  at  Sunderland,  1636. 

Deodatus  Huntington,  a  ship-boy  in  LinkhornsMre,  aquis  obrutus,  1639. 

A  young  woman  of  Boldon,  who  died  at  Sunderland,  1643. 

Jane,  wife  of  Ralph  Thompson,  21  July.  Jane  Marche,  wife  'of  Nicolas 
Thompson,  panns,  and  Margaret  Marche,  her  daughter,  bothe  layd  in  one 
grave,  21  July,  1657.    [Evidently  some  contagion  indicated.] 

George,  son  of  John  Moyser,  Wearmouth,  drounded,  1663. 

The  wife  of  Palmer,  the  Anabaptist  of  Sunderland,  1663. 

A  chyld  left  to  the  parish,  1664. 

Robert,  son  of  Thomas  Hind,  scalded  to  death  in  panns,  1665 

*  On  a  slab  in  the  choir  of  MancLester  Cathedral  is  the  inscription  "  Lady  Barbara; 
Fitzroy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  most  noble  Charles  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  Southamp-f 
ton,  died  Jan.  4,  1734,"  and  in  a  lower  compartment: — "Here  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  William  Dawson,  Esq.,  who  died  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1780,  and  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  desired  to  be  buried  with  the  above  named  lady,  noti 
only  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  a  kind  benefactress,  although  he  never 
reaped  any  of  those  advantages  from  her  bounty  to  his  family  which  she  intended,! 
but  because  his  fate  was  similar  to  hers, /or  she  was  disowned  by  her  mother,  and  he  was 
disinherited  hy  his  father."  The  Barret  papers,  in  Cheethams  Hospital  library,  state 
that  "this  gentleman  [Dawson]  was  buried  agreeably  to  his  request  in  the  following! 
dress,  ruffled  shirt,  and  cravat,  night-cap  of  brown  fur,  morning  gown  striped  orange 
and  white,  deep  crimson  coloured  waistcoat  and  breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red 
morocco  slippers.  In  his  bosom  was  put  a  folded  piece  of  white  paper,  which  inclosed 
two  locks  of  hair  cut  from  the  heads  of  two  boys  that  died,  for  whom  Mr.  Dawson  had 
a  great  regard ;  they  being  the  children  of  Mr.  Cooper  his  steward,  with  whom  Mr. 
Dawson  lived,  and  likewise  became  his  heir  at  his  death."  By  what  means  did  Lady 
Barbara  Fitzroy  (born  1695-6)  become  influential  in  the  fortunes  of  the  relations  of  I 
"Jemmy  Dawson  "  of  Shenstone's  ballad? 
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Richard  Johnson,  the  blind  man  of  Wearmouih,  1665. 

Jerry  Read,  of  Gillingham,  in  Kent,  bringer  of  the  plague,  of  which  dyed  about 
i    30  persons  out  of  Sunderland,  in  3  months,  5  July,  1665. 
Eve,  dr.  of  Adam  Blaxton,  Wearmouth,  1667. 
Richard  Watson,  who  was  killed  at  football,  of  Sunderland,  1667. 
Henry  Anonymus,  a  Scotchman,  1669. 
Bitthia  Peart,  Wearmouth,  1670. 
Barbara,  wife  of  William  AUen,  1675. 

iPhineas,  son  o£  PMneas  Fitzrandolph,  Sunderland,  1676.    [A  magnificent  name 
j    ti'uly,  yet  the  descendant  of  Randolph  might  have  chosen  a  better  prsenomea 
than  one  associated  with  a  wicked  son  of  EIL] 

A  number  of  casualties  and  burials  of  foreign  merchants  or  sailors 
from  Southern  ports  also  occur.  The  following  later  entries  are  supplied 
from  Mr.  Surtees's  book. 

Elizabeth  the  wife,  Richard  the  son,  and  Alice  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Thornton 
of  Weremouth,  all  three  burnt  to  death  in  his  house  that  day,  July  2,  1686. 

Thomas  Grutherston  of  Hunton,  Norfolk,  slain  13  Nov.  1691. 

March  27, 1695,  a  person  aged  about  twenty  years,  a  tawny  borne  at  the  Bay 
of  Bengali  in  the  East  Indies,  and  being  taken  captive  by  the  English  in  his 
minoritie,  was  (after  due  examination  of  himself  and  witnesses)  baptized 

i  and  named  John  Weremouth  by  me  T(homas)  0(gle,)  curate. 

Robert  and  Mary  Cromwell  of  Sunderland,  married  8  Feb.  1706. 

'Mabel  Porteous,  set.  116,  widow,  bur.  9  Aug.  1737,  Wearmouth. 

N'.B.  On  Tuesday,  June  13,  1749,  Wearmouth-Green  was  ploughed  up  by  a 
plough  drawn  with  two  mares  by  Thomas  Liverseeds  and  his  son. 

These  entries — "  Isabella  Smith  soioumer  at  Farnton  Hall,  14  Aug.  Ann 
Smith  a  soiourner  at  Farnton  Hall  24  Aug.  William  son  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Power  of  Farnton  Hall,  17  Oct.  1625  "  come  curiously  swift  after  one 
another.    Farnton  Hall  was  then  the  possession  of  the  Yorkshire 
family  of  Pepper.    It  had  prouiously  been  a  residence  of  a  younger 
branch  of  Blakiston,  one  member  of  whom,  George  Blakiston  the 
younger  of  Farnton  Hall,  seems  to  have  died  among  his  maternal  rela- 
tions the  Milners  of  Skutterskelfe  in  Cleveland.    His  will  runs  :  Item, 
I  gyve  and  bequeste  to  the  maydes  of  Skutterskelfe,  for  their  paynes 
taken  with  me,  every  one  a  shilling,  and  to  my  nurse  at  Hutton  Rudbye, 
two  shillings  ;  and  to  my  love  Alice  Shipperdson  all  such  thynges  as  she 
'   haithe  r.eceyved  of  me,  hesichinge  God  to  send  Mr  good  fortune. ' '  Shipperd- 
I    son  is  a  Sunderland  name,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  dying  eyes  of  the 
■   testator  in  Cleveland  would  be  closed  by  one  whom  he  had  loved  so  well 
,   in  his  paternal  haunts, 
tl 

i;  The  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  Bishopwearmouth  are  almost  as 
^  uaint  as  the  registers. 

J 1662.— Received  for  holly  bread  silver  in  Wearmouth  M.,  Sunderland  6i., 
^  the  hamletts  2d.  (in  the  pound.) 

[         Paid  for  bread  and  beer  wlien  the  timber  came  home  2c?. 

1         For  tow  fox  heads,  2*.    [Similar  premiums  for  pate  (badger  heads)  cappe 

1  ravens  (hooded  crows)  and  fourmert  heads  occur.] 

,  663.~To  a  traveller  that  came  out  of  Turkey  and  sent  down  by  Mr.  Brough- 

f  ton  [the  minister]  6d. 

i  |664.— For  hutifying  the  church  11. 

John  Knages  for  whipemg  the  dogs,  4.s.  [This  item  appears  in  subse- 
ST.  James's  mag.  no.  x.  y 
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quent  years  without  any  increase  of  salary,  but  with  the  additional  ^ 
functions  of  sweeping  the  church  and  keeping  the  Mder  m  order.] 
1667. -For  mending  the  old  stocks  and  for  three  new  stocks.    [A  mode  of; 
punishment  apparently  much  in  request  at  Bishop-Wearmouth  There 
isaBishoprickjoke/'Lostin  a  wood    ike  George  Potter,'  which 
alludes  to  George  Potter  a  pedlar  of  Sadberge,  who  on  his  occasions 
had  crossed  the  Tees  mto  Yorkshire.    In  that  county  for  his  mis- 
demeanours he  was  whipped  and  placed  m  the  stocks  ;  upon  which  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had  got  into  a  wood ;  that  he  could  see  over 
it,  under  it,  and  through  it ;  and  yet  could  not  get  out  ot  it.J 
For  bringing  a  deed  traviler  from  Ryhope,  2*. 
1672.— For  a  fire  among  the  sugar-men  at  London  135. 
1675. -Laid  out  when  we  conveyed  Willi  Davies  wife  with  her  children  to  the 
panns  in  publicke,  3s.  8c?.  ^  m    i,         i  a  ^ 

For  burying  a  drowned  man  which  was  cast  up  at  Claxho,  7s.  10^. 
For  a  poor  man  lying  in  the  fort  ditch  almost  deed,  for  bringing  hira  to 

the  town  and  keeping  him  two  days  2s. 
For  burying  a  poor  man,  found  deed  m  Cole-Nooke,  7s.  bof. 
1678.— For  the  Arch  Bishop  of  Samos  5s. 

For  going  to  Durham  with  popish  recusants  Is.  brf. 
1680.— For  sarsnett  for  a  tippit  13s. 
1682.— For  a  teste  of  wyne  at  Christmas  Is.  9rf. 

1684.  — For  putting  in  a  ribb  6s.  M. 

For  bread  and  bear  to  make  men  15s. 

1685.  — Ringing  for  joy  about  loyalist  5s. 

Burning  the  Webbs  together  10s.  .      1 . 

1686.  — Kinging  the  Coronation  day  5s.  Item  for  42  quarts  of  claret  at.ls.  M. 

per  quart  2Z.  9s.  Item  spent  then  11. 
Oyle  and  coals  for  hoylir^  the  clock  lOd. 

1687.  — 28  quarts  of  wine  at  Easter  11.  8s.  Ic?.* 

1688.  — Ringing  at  the  supposed  princes  birth  5s. 

The  first  rector  of  Bishop^Wearmouth  on  record,  is  Adam  de  Marisco; 
about  1217,  the  year  in  which  his  namesake,  Richard  de  Marisco  was 
nominated  to  the  Palatine  throne  of  Durham.  In  the  SU  James  s  Ma-^ 
qazine  for  March,  1850,  it  is  stated  that  a  shield  of  the  royal  arms  with 
the  bendlet  sinister  of  illegitimacy  is  ascribed  to  him  m  the  ^ngiisl 
College,  though  contemporary  historians  assign  him  to  have  been  brothe-i 
to  Sir  GeoiFrey  de  Maris,  the  Irish  Justiciary.  No  light  is  cast  on  the: 
subiectbyhis  Durham  elevation,  though  about  1 2 iO,  William,  son  of 
Richard  de  Marisco,  granted  the  manor  of  Rilley  in  this  county  to  John 
deHamildon;  and  Simon  de  Marisco,  uncle  of  William,  confirmed  th  J 
grant.  The  seal  of  the  Bishop  represents  him  as  standing  on  an  insula- 
ted piece  of  ground,  surrounded  by  bulrushes  growing  out  of  the  water- 
de  marisco.  His  royal  illegitimacy  is  partly  refuted  by  the  tact  tha 
during  the  previous  vacancy  in  the  see,  the  convent  elected  Morgan 
prior  of  Beverley,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  but  his  consecra 
tion  was  impeded  by  the  King  on  canonical  grounds,  and  Morgan,  (wh. 
might  have  had  his  election  confirmed,  if  he  would  have  owned  hinisel 
the  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Bloeth,  his  reputed  father,)  sooner  than  disclam 
his  Royal  birth— which  he  declared  was  his  dearest  honour  upon  earth- 
abandoned  his  preferment. 

*  "1674.  For  eight  communions,  viz.  for  one  communion  at  Whitsuntide,  annj 
1673,  also  Whitsuntide  1674;  two  of  the  King's  officers,  ministers  Uwyers,  and  other; 
fortryall  of  transuhstantiation  by  act  of  Parliament;  two  at  Christmas,  and  tw 
Easter;  in  all  it  highest  year,  4/.  4s." 
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"  Aye,  my  mother, 

With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  Father. 

 Mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son, 

I  have  disclaimed  Sir  Eobert  and  my  land  : 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all,  is  gone."* 

De  Marisco  was  a  most  prodigal,  rapacious,  vain,  and  magnificent 
prelate.  He  assumed  the  court  style,  then  first  introduced,  of  writing  in 
the  plural  number,  we,  instead  of  the  ancient  I.  He  was  at  perpetual 
war  with  his  convent,  and  in  travelling  to  London  in  1226,  to  prosecute 
his  suit  against  them,  he  halted  at  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  for 
the  night,  in  the  height  of  health  and  vigour,  but  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  next  morning,  a  circumstance  which  naturally  suggested  the  suspicion 
of  foul  play.  He  left  the  see  dreadfully  incumbered,  and  his  memory 
was  held  in  detestation  by  his  monks,  though  one  of  them  took  the 
trouble  to  indite  the  following  odd  epitaph  for  him. — 


Culmina  qui  cup- 
Est  sedata  s- 
Qui  populos  reg- 
Quod  mors  imm- 
Vobis  praepos- 
Quod  sum  vos  er- 


itis, 


laudes  pompasque  sit- 
si  me  pensare  vel- 
memores  super  omnia  s- 
non  parcit  honore  pot- 
similis  fueram  bene  sc- 
ad me  curiendo  ven- 


itis. 


The  line  "  Quod  sum  vos  eritis  "  is  perhaps  the  earliest  specimen  of 
the  customary  exhortation  : — 

As  you  are  so  wer  wee, 
As  we  be  so  shall  ye. 


And  probably  the  most  absurd  readin; 
jelfry  of  Maidstone  Church. 


is  one  in  the  wall  facing  the 


Stop,  Rmgers,  all :  and  cast  an  eye, 
You  in  your  Glory  :  so  once  was  1. 
What  I  have  been,  as  you  may  see 
Which  now  is  in  the  Belfree. 


^1  Building  Hill  near  Bishop-Wearmouth  has  obtained  some  degree  of 
lelebrity  as  being  the  temporary  abode  of 


'in 

; 


Forms  that  flit  when  life  is  gone, 

hich  are  said  to  have  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland.    An  ac- 
ount  of  these  appearances,  as  related  by  the  person  by  whom  they  were 
lost  frequently  seen,  is  inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  Rev.  Jno.  Wesley, 
n  the  trial  in  1767  as  to  whether  the  copyholders  were  subject  to  a 
^  mall  charge  for  taking  stones  from  the  quarry  there  ( in  which  they 
1"  •j^^^f  f  ^lly  resisted  the  impost  )  an  old  man  deposed,  that  he  had  heard 
Id  John  Richardson  say,  that  the  market  was  on  the  green,  and  that  he 
hewed  where  the  cross  and  stalls  stood— that  the  Sunderland  people  had 
.  tolen  the  custom-house,  then  the  market,  and  would  steal  the  church  if 
ley  could  carry  it."    A  woman  stated,  "  that  her  father  went  to  the  hill 
ne  night  for  his  gavelock,t  and  saw  a  waugh  "—also,  that  when  a  man 
K.  John,  Act.  V. 

t  Anciently  a  spear  or  javelin,  now  in  the  North  an  iron  crow  or  lever.  A  waugh 
^  )ronounced  waft)  is  a  spirit  betokening  the  death  of  the  person  whose  corporal  form 
K  assumes.  ^ 

Y  2 
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of  the  name  of  Coward  was  "  digging  this  rock  about  90  years  ago,^  he 
found  in  a  cavity,  several  fathoms  from  the  surface,  a  large  toad  alive, 
with  a  nob  on  its  head  as  big  as  an  egg,  full  of  diamonds,  and  thereby 
got  a  great  deal  of  money."  ^ 

Went  this  afternoon  to  Sunderland,  and  walked  over  Rowland  Burdon  s 
splendid  iron  bridge  with  no  small  feeling  of  palatine  pride.  It  is  a  place 
associated  in  my  mind  with  windows  and  the  Czar.  A  female  witness 
once  informed  a  Durham  jury  that  the  prisoner  came  in  at  the  wyneder. 

At  the  what 'i  At  the  whatV  repeated  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 
At  the  wyneder,  Sir."  "  At  the  what  ?"  was  reiterated  so  many 
times  over  and  so  effectively  that  the  poor  woman  at  last  perjured 
herself,  solely  through  her  terror  of  further  ridicule,  and  answered  "  at 
the  door.''  This  answer  lost  her  case.  As  to  the  Czar,  a  Sunderland 
captain  who  was  lately  in  Russia  received  there  a  copy  of  the  "  Sun- 
derland Herald hut  all  the  articles  relating  to  Hungary,  Austria,  or 
Russia,  were  cut  out  by  the  authorities,  and  the  amount  of  postage  was 

Sunderland  Fitter  "  is  a  jocular  term  at  cards  for  the  knave  of 

clubs.  «     i  .  T    •  J 

Visited  Monkwearmouth  church,  the  tower  of  which  is  supposed 
Saxon,  and  contains  a  curious  sort  of  string  of  early  sculptures.  The 
churchyard  wall  is  numbered  at  intervals,  and  lines  being  drawn  from 
number  to  number  on  a  plan,  shew  the  exact  portions  already  occupied 
in  a  series  of  squares.    The  same  plan  is  pursued  at  Hartlepool. 

On  the  north  chancel  wall,  is  a  minute  recumbent  effigy  of  a  fair 
woman,  evidently  pregnant,  her  head  resting  on  a  cushion  and  wings 
springing  from  her  shoulders,  and  above,  on  a  marble  tablet  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

Heere  vnder  lyeth  ye  boddy  of  Marye  Lee, 

Davffhter  too  Peeter  Delavale,  late  of  Tinmovth,  gent : 

She  died  in  chyldbed  ye  23  of  May  1617, 

Hapie  is  yt  sovle  yt  heere 

On  Earth  did  live  a  harmless  lyfe 

&  happie  mayd  y*  made 

See  chast  an  honnest  wife. 

Her  father,  in  his  will  of  1611,  mentions  her  as  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  leaves  her  100/.  "  if  so  be  that  she  marry  and  take  to  husband  one t 
Edward  Lee,  of  Monk-Wearmoth,  who  at  this  instant  is  a  sutor  to  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  XII. — Major  Oneby's  Duel. 

The  Onebys  were  an  old  and  highly  respectable  Leicestershire 
family.  ^  John  Oneby,  Esq.  the  grandfather  of  the  unfortunate  Major 
of  this  trial,  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Barwell,  co.  Leicester,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Onebys  or  Ondebys  of  Ondeby  and  Hinckley.  His  son 
John  Oneby,  an  eminent  solicitor,  married  Kerenhappuch,  daughter  of 
Henry  Turvile,  Esq.  of  Aston  Flamvile,  and  niece  of  Sir  Nathan  Wrighte, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  from  1700  to  1705.  Major  Oneby  was  a 
son  of  this  marriage. 

The  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Gower,  whom  Major  Oneby  killed  was 
the  scion  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Catholic  family.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  William  Gower,  Esq.  of  Colmers  and  Queenhill,  co.  of  Worces- 
ter, by  his  wife  Ellen  Coyney,  the  heiress  by  devise  of  the  estates  of 
her  family,  the  Coyneys  of  Weston  Coyney,  in  Staffordshire.  William 
Gower,  the  victim  of  the  duel,  became  in  right  of  this  lady,  his  mother, 
lord  of  Weston  Coyney ;  but  after  his  premature  death  and  pursuant  to 
his  will,  the  lands  eventually  reverted  to  the  male  representative  branch 
of  the  Coyneys. 

To  return  to  Major  Oneby.    This  eccentric  person  was  bom  at  Barwell, 
CO.  Leicester,  about  the  year  1677,  and  was  placed  as  clerk  in  the  oface  of 
an  attorney  of  note,  but  his  aspiring  and  haughty  spirit  induced  him  to  look 
much  higher  ;  and  his  parents  found  they  had  not  properly  consulted  his 
inclination.    The  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  having  been  committed  to  his 
relative  Sir  Nathan  Wrighte,  application  was  made  for  some  employment 
more  congenial  to  the  young  man's  tastes.  The  only  appointment  Sir  Nathan 
offered  was  that  of  train  bearer,  and  this  Oneby  accepted  and  held  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  at  length  entered  the  army,  and  a  commission  having 
been  obtained,  he  served  with  repute  in  several  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns  in  Flanders — wherein  he  received  many  wounds.  At 
Bruges  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  Saxon  colonel,  whom  he  killed,  but  was 
honourably  acquitted  by  a  court-martial  that  tried  him.    At  Port  Royal , 
I  m  Jamaica,  he  afterwards  fought  a  Lieut.  Tooley,  and  both  were  severely 
I  wounded.    Oneby  soon  recovered,  but  Tooley  died,  after  having  languished 
I  eight  months.    When  he  had  served  several  years  in  the  army  and  had 
■  risen  gradually  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  Honeywood's  dragoons,  Oneby 
found  himself  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  the  number  of  disbanded  officers ; 
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and  returning  to  England,  gained  a  disgraceful  subsistence  by  dexterity  at 
gaming.  The  frauds  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed  were  numerous. 
In  1726,  in  one  of  his  evening  parties,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Drury  Lane, 
happened  the  dreadful  event  which  terminated  his  career.  His  companions 
at  the  same  time  were  Mr.  William  Gower,  of  whom  we  have  made  men- 
tion, Mr.  John  Eich,  the  well-known  theatrical  manager,  and  ten  other 
gentlemen.  A  quarrel  ensuing,  the  result  was  an  immediate  rencontre  m 
which  Mr.  Gower  fell  and  Major  Oneby  was  tried  for  the  murder. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1726,  before  Mr.  Baron  Hale 
and  Sir  William  Thompson,  Knt.,  Recorder  of  London.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  fully  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  as  follows  : — 

Thomas  Hawkins.— On  the  2nd  of  February  between  nine  and  ten  at 
night,  Mr.  Blunt,  the  deceased,  the  prisoner  and  myself,  went  from  Will's 
coffee-house  to  the  Castle  tavern  in  Drury  Lane^  where,  in  about^  half- 
an-hour  Mr.  Rich  came  to  us.  After  the  fourth  bottle,  the  prisoner 
called  for  a  box  and  dice  ;  the  drawer  said  they  had  none^in  the  house  ; 

Why  then,"  says  the  prisoner,  bring  the  pepper-box."  The  drawer 
brought  it,  and  dice  were  laid  upon  the  table :  but  I  don't  know  by 
whom.  We  played  low,  nobody  setting  above  half  a  guinea,  and  yet  I 
had  no  inclination  to  game,  and  especially  to  set  the  prisoner :  and 
therefore  after  a  trifling  loss  I  declined  the  play.  The  prisoner  appeared 
disgusted  at  it,  and  asked  me  why  I  refused  ?  I  told  him  I  should  use 
my  own  pleasure,  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  his  humour  or  not.  The 
rest  continued  playing.  The  deceased  lost  thirty  shillings.  Mr.  •  Rich 
said,  *'  Who  will  set  me  three  half-crowns  ?  "  Upon  which  the  deceased 
took  something  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  but  concealed 
it  with  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  '11  set  ye  three  pieces ;  "  and  then  taking 
his  hand  away,  we  saw  three-halfpence.  This  was  not  offered  to  the 
prisoner,  but  he  appeared  to  be  much  affronted.  He  said,^  *'  That  is 
very  impertinent  to  set  three  half-pence."  The  deceased  said,  "  What 
do  yon  mean  by  impertinent  ?"  And  the  prisoner  replied,  "  You  are  an 
impertinent  puppy ;  "  and  presently  snatched  up  a  bottle,  and  threw  it 
at  the  deceased's  head,  and  it  beat  some  powder  out  of  his  wig  but  did 
him  no  hurt.  He,  in  turn,  tossed  a  glass  or  a  candlestick,  I  can't  tell 
which,  at  the  prisoner,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  They  both  rose  up 
together,  and  went  to  their  swords,  which  hung  up  in  the  room.  The 
deceased  being  quickest,  got  his  sword  first,  and  drew  it,  and  stood  still 
in  a  posture  of  defence  at  a  good  distance  from  the  prisoner,  who  was 
advancing  and  was  drawing  his  sword  to  meet  him  ;  but  Mr.  Rich  stepped 
in  between,  and  prevented  him.  Then  the  deceased  threw  away  his 
sword,  and  they  all  sat  down  again  and  drank  for  about  half-an-hour  ; 
when  the  deceased  offering  his  hand  to  the  prisoner,  said,  "  We  have  had 
words.  Major,  and  you  were  the  aggressor,  but  let  us  agree."  The 
prisoner  answered,  "  No,  damn  ye  !  I  '11  have  your  blood  !  ''  And  then 
turning  to  me  he  said,  "  Hawkins,  you  were  the  occasion  of  this."  "  Why 
then,"  says  I,  "  if  ye  have  done  with  him  and  have  anything  to  say  to 
me,  I  am  your  man,  and  I  '11  see  you  out."  No,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
another  chap  first."  In  about  half  an  hour  after  this,  which  was  near 
three  in  the  morning  the  company  broke  up.  I  went  out  of  the  room 
first,  and  Mr.  Blunt  and  Mr.  Rich  were  next  after  me.  When  I  came 
into  the  street  it  rained,  and  I  run  under  a  pent-house  where  I  stood  a 
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little  while,  but  not  having  a  chair  ready  and  seeing  none  of  the  company 
come  out,  I  returned  to  the  room,  where  I  found  the  deceased  wounded, 
and  leaning  in  a  chair  in  a  languishing  condition.  He  died  the  next 
morning.  I  knew  him  intimately,  and  I  don't  believe  that  there  was  a 
sweeter  tempered  man  in  the  world, 
j  John  Rich. — I,  the  prisoner,  the  deceased,  and  some  others,  went 
I  together  to  see  the  new  tragedy  of  Hecuba  ;  we  sat  in  the  pit.  The 
i  deceased  and  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be  good  friends  all  the  time  of  the 
I  play,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done  I  left  them,  but  met  them  again  at  the 
Castle  tavern  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  prisoner  and  I  called  for  a 
box  and  dice,  which  not  being  to  be  had  he  called  for  a  pepper  box,  and 
it  was  brought ;  I  saw  dice  lying  upon  the  table,  but  don't  know  how 
they  came  there.  I  said,  "let  us  play  low."  Some  words  passed  between 
the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Hawkins.  I  laid  down  three  half-crowns.  The 
major  set  me,  I  threw.  Seven  was  the  main,  six  the  chance.  The 
deceased  put  down  three  half-pence  against  me,  and  said,  "  here,  I  '11 
set  ye  three  pieces.  The  prisoner  damned  him,  and  called  him  an  imper- 
tinent puppy.  "Sir,"  said  the  deceased,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  ye,  and  he 
that  calls  me  a  puppy  is  a  scoundrel."  At  these  words,  the  prisoner  threw 
a  bottle  at  him.  It  brushed  his  wig  as  it  passed,  and  he  in  return  tossed 
a  glass.  They  both  got  up  together  ;  but  the  deceased  being  nimblest 
jumped  on  the  table,  and  reached  his  sword  first ;  and  then  stepping 
down  he  drew,  and  stood  ready  to  defend  himself,  but  made  no  offer  to 
push.  In  the  mean  time  the  prisoner  took  down  his  sword  and  cane 
which  hung  together,  and  there  being  the  table  and  a  chair  between  them, 
he  came  round  the  table,  and  was  going  to  engage  with  the  deceased  ;  but 
I  stepped  between  them,  told  the  prisoner,  who  was  drawing  his  sword, 
if  he  made  a  lounge  it  must  be  through  my  body,  which,  as  I  was  un- 
armed, would  be  wilful  murder.  The  deceased  then  threw  away  his 
sword,  and  they  both  sat  down  again.  The  deceased  put  his  hand 
forward  and  said,  "  Come,  major,  let  us  be  reconciled,  words  in  heat  may 
be  forgot  and  forgiven."  The  prisoner  answered,  with  an  oath,  "  You 
lie— I  '11  have  your  blood !"  And  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Hawkins, 
he  said,  "  this  is  all  along  of  you."  Mr.  Hawkins  answered,  "  then  I  am 
your  man  ;"  and  the  prisoner  replied,  '*no,  I  have  another  chap  to  deal 
with  first."  When  we  all  got  up  to  go,  the  prisoner  hung  his  great  rug 
coat  upon  his  shoulders,  and  I  think  buttoned  it  in  one  or  two  places. 
Mr.  Hawkins  went  out  first,  Mr.  Blunt  next,  the  deceased  followed  him  ; 
I,  the  deceased,  and  the  prisoner,  came  last :  but  he  was  hardly  out  of  the 
room,  when  he  called  to  the  deceased,  "  Hark  ye,  young  gentleman,  a  word 
wi'  ye."  The  deceased  turned  back  ;  they  both  re-entered  the  room.  The 
door  was  immediately  shut  fast.  I  heard  a  clashing  of  swords,  and  a 
loud  stamp  on  the  floor  which  I  guessed  was  made  by  the  prisoner,  he  being 
a  very  heavy  man.  Mr.  Blunt  and  I  stepped  back,  and  endeavoured 
to  get  in  ;  we  could  not  readily  open  the  door,  but  the  drawer  coming 
to  our  assistance  we  made  an  entrance,  Mr.  Blunt  first,  and  ^  I  close 
Ibehind  him.  The  prisoner  was  then  next  to  the  door,  and  standing  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  right  hand,  the  point  of  it  being  towards  the 
deceased  whom  he  held  by  the  shoulder  with  his  left.  I  think  the 
deceased  had  then  no  sword  in  his  hand,  at  least  I  saw  none  ;  and  I  soon 
;afterwards  found  it  close  to  the  wainscot  behind  the  folding  of  the  great 
oval  table.    It  was  bloody  and  greasy  four  or  five  inches  from  the  point. 
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The  deceased  closed  with  the  prisoner,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he 
rather  fell  towards  him  through  weakness,  than  otherwise,  which  makes 
me  think  the  wound  was  given  him  before  we  came  in.  We  put  him  into 
a  chair  and  sent  for  a  surgeon.  As  I  held  up  my  hand  to  part  them  I 
felt  a  little  prick  through  my  coat  by  the  prisoner's  sword;  but  I  believe 
it  was  done  accidentally.  Mr.  Blunt  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hand  on 
his  stomach  and  said  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  but  I  am  ignorant  by 
what  means.  I  told  the  prisoner  when  we  came  out  of  the  room,  that  I 
was  afraid  he  had  killed  the  deceased.  No,  says  he,  I  might  have  done 
it  if  I  would,  but  I  have  only  frightened  him.  But  suppose  I  had 
killed  him,  I  know  what  I  do  in  those  affairs ;  for  if  I  had  killed  him  to- 
night in  the  heat  of  passion,  I  should  have  had  the  law  on  my  side  ;  but 
if  I  had  done  it  at  any  other  time  it  would  have  looked  like  a  set  meet- 
ing, and  not  a  rencounter.  I  advised  him,  however,  to  make  off  for  fear 
of  the  worst.  I  asked  the  deceased  on  his  death-bed  if  he  received  the 
wound  fairly  ?  He  answered,  faintly,  '*  I  think  I  did— but— I  don't 
]j;now — what  might  have  happened — if  you — had  not — come  in." 

Michael  Blunt — From  the  play  we  went  to  Will's,  and  thence  to  the 
Castle,  where  we  were  very  merry  and  friendly,  till  the  dice  were  called 
for.  We  played  low,  but  Mr.  Hawkins  soon  declined  ;  upon  which  the 
prisoner  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  come  into  company,  when  you  won't 
do  as  others  do  ?'  Mr.  Hawkins  answered,  "  Don't  trouble  yourself 
about  me,  I  '11  do  as  I  please."  The  deceased  set  three  half-pence;  the 
prisoner  said  it  was  damned  impertinent ;  and  some  other  words  passing, 
he  flung  a  flask  at  the  deceased,  who  in  return  tossed  a  glass  or  a  candle- 
stick. They  took  their  swords  but  were  prevented  from  engaging,  and 
so  they  sat  down  again  ;  the  deceased  ofl'ered  his  hand  to  be  reconciled, 
upon  which  the  prisoner  gave  him  very  ill  language,  and  swore  he  would 
have  his  blood.  As  this  made  me  apprehensive  that  their  quarrel  would 
break  out  again  the  next  day,  I  invited  the  company  to  dine  with  me,  in 
hopes  to  bring  on  a  reconciliation,  and  prevent  future  mischief.  The 
prisoner  answered  my  offer  with,  "  No,  I  '11  dine  with  none  of 
ye."  "Are  ye  angry,  sir,"  said  I.  **  Have  ye  anything  to  say  to  me  ?" 
"  Or  me  ?"  says  Mr.  Hawkins.  "  Or  me  ?"  says  Mr.  Rich.  "  No,"  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  us.  This  was  about  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  And  after  we  were  all  come  out  of  the  room  I  heard  the 
prisoner  call  the  deceased  back ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  got  into  the 
room  again,  but  the  door  was  flung  to  with  great  violence,  and  I  heard  the 
clashing  of  swords.  When  I  got  in,  which  was  with  much  difficulty,  I  did 
not  see  that  the  deceased  had  any  sword  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  sinking 
forward  ;  and  I,  by  going  to  assist  him,  received  a  wound  in  my  stomach, 
which  I  was  afraid  was  mortal,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  or  by  whom  it 
was  given,  though  I  think  it  could  not  be  made  by  the  deceased  because 
he  had  no  sword  ;  and  besides,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  it.  A  sur- 
geon being  in  the  house,  gave  me  his  immediate  assistance. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  surgeon.— I  found  the  deceased  languishing  in  a  chair. 
His  intestines  appeared  at  the  wound,  and  by  being  exposed  to  the  air 
began  to  mortify.  When  I  had  dressed  him,  I  sent  him  home,  but  the 
next  day  I  found  a  second  rupture  of  the  intestines.  He  died  soon  after, 
and  that  wound  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Prisoner. — A  wager  was  laid  betwixt  Mr.  Rich  and  Mr.  Blunt,  con- 
cerning Mr.  Mills'  acting  the  part  of  Caesar  in  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar, 
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and  it  was  lost  by  Mr.  Blunt.  After  this  a  box  and  dice  were  called  for, 
but  not  by  me ;  the  drawer  said  he  had  dice  but  no  box ;  upon 
which  somebody  called  for  a  pepper-box.  I  flung  a  main  at  one  shilling 
and  passed  it  about.  Mr.  Hawkins  refusing,  I  said,  "  I  thought  there  was 
as  good  fellowship  in  a  little  play,  as  in  altogether  drinking  :"  then  we 
i  played  for  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings,  and  when  the  box  came  round 
j  again  the  rest  likewise  refused  to  play ;  at  last  the  deceased  offered  to 
I  set  three  half-pence,  which  I  said  was  very  impertinent.  He  called  me 
rascal.  "  You  impertinent  puppy,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Upon  which  he  threw  a  glass  at  my  head  and  drew  upon  me.  I  told 
him  he  acted  basely  in  drawing  upon  me,  when  it  was  he  that  gave  the 
affront.  After  this  I  put  on  my  great  coat,  and  was  going  out.  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  slipt  away,  and  the  rest  being  gone  out  of  the  room  the 
deceased  pushed  the  door  to  and  drew  upon  me,  and  wounded  me  in  the 
knee,  and  cut  my  fingers.  I  parried  and  closed  with  him  ;  he  endea- 
voured to  stab  me  in  the  back ;  at  which  time  Mr.  Blunt  came  in,  and 
received  a  wound  in  his  stomach,  which  must  have  been  by  the  deceased's 
sword. 

John  Barnes,  the  drawer. — I  threw  the  prisoner's  great  coat  over  his 
shoulders  as  he  was  going  out.  Mr.  Hawkins  came  out  first,  and  asked 
if  his  chair  was  at  the  door?  I  said,  "  Yes."  Mr.  Blunt  followed,  and 
I  went  down  to  unbar  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  company  not  coming,  I 
went  back  and  met  Mr.  Rich  ;  he  bid  me  open  the  door  ;  I  thought  he 
meant  the  street-door,  and  was  turning  that  way  again  ;  but  he  swore  at 
me  and  told  me  the  other  door.  I  opened  it,  and  went  in  first,  and  the 
deceased  and  the  prisoner  were  both  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
pointing  towards  each  other.  The  deceased  closed  with  the  prisoner  in  a 
manner  as  if  he  was  rather  falling  than  pushing  ;  and  the  prisoner  with 
his  left  hand  had  hold  of  the  deceased,  who,  as  soon  as  we  parted  them 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  stand.  I  did  not  see  him  bleeding  when 
I  came  into  the  room,  though  I  cried  out  to  the  prisoner,  "  For  God's  sake 
what  are  ye  doing  ?" 

Prisoner. — "  Did  not  you  see  the  deceased  offer  to  stab  me  in  the 
back  ?" 

Barnes.—"  No." 

Mr.  Burdet,  a  surgeon.— -The  next  day  in  the  evening  the  prisoner 
sent  a  coach  to  m,y  house  with  a  letter  for  me,  informing  me  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  a  rencounter,  and  desiring  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went, 
'  and  found  him  in  bed  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Gardiner,  in  Dean-street,  near 
Red  Lion  square,  where  he  had  concealed  himself.  He  had  one  wound 
below  his  knee  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  two  of  his  fingers  were  cut  in 
the  first  joint,  and  he  shewed  me  three  or  four  holes  in  his  dress;  but 
none  of  his  wounds  were  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  that  in  his 
leg  had  just  raised  the  skin. 

Mrs.  Gardiner. — The  prisoner  came  to  my  house  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  :  he  was  bloody,  and  upon  searching  him  I  found  a  wound 
as  deep  as  my  finger,  and  I  dressed  it  for  him. 

Court. — The  evidence  is  plain  that  the  prisoner  gave  the  first  provo- 
cation ;  and  it  is  not  denied  that  he  afterwards  killed  the  deceased. 
The  question  is,  whether  from  the  time  the  prisoner  threw  the  bottle, 
to  the  time  the  deceased  received  the  wound,  there  was  any  reconciliation  ? 
If  there  was  not,  I  think  it  can  be  no  less  than  murder. 
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The  jury  found  there  was  no  reconciliation;  but  not  being  satisfied  as 
to  the  murder  they  agreed  on  the  following  special  verdict : — 

"  That  upon  the  2nd  day  of  February,  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased  were  in  company  together  with  John  Rich,  Thomas  Hawkins, 
and  Michael  Blunt,  in  a  room  at  the  Castle  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  a  friendly  manner.  That  after  they  had  con- 
tinued thus  for  two  hours,  box  and  dice  were  called  for  ;  the  drawer  said, 
he  had  dice  but  no  box  ;  and  thereupon  the  prisoner  bid  the  drawer 
bring  the  pepper-box,  which  he  immediately  did  :  and  then  the  company 
began  to  play  at  hazard,  and  after  they  had  played  some  time,  the  said 
Rich  asked,  "  if  any  one  would  set  him  three  half-crowns  ?"  Whereupon, 
the  deceased,  in  a  jocular  manner,  laid  down  three  half-penny  pieces,  and 
then  said  to  the  said  Rich,  "  I  have  set  you  three  pieces,  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  same  time  set  the  said  Rich  three  half-crowns,  which  the  said  Rich 
won:  and  immediately  after  the  prisoner  in  an  angry  manner  turned 
about  to  the  deceased,  and  said,  "  it  was  an  impertinent  thing  to  set  half- 
pence, and  that  the  deceased  was  an  impertinent  puppy  for  so  doing  ;"  to 
which  the  deceased  answered,  "  whoever  called  him  so  was  a  rascal."  That 
thereupon  the  said  John  Oneby  took  up  a  bottle,  and  with  great  force 
threw  it  at  Gower  ;  which  bottle  did  not  hit  the  said  Gower,  but  brushed 
his  perriwig  as  it  passed  by  his  head,  and  beat  out  some  of  the  powder ; 
whereupon  the  deceased  immediately  after  tossed  a  candlestick  or  bottle 
at  Oneby  but  did  not  hit  him  with  the  same,  upon  which  the  deceased 
and  the  prisoner  both  rose  up  to  fetch  their  swords,  which  then  hung  up 
in  the  room ;  and  the  deceased  drew  his  sword,  but  the  prisoner  was 
prevented  from  drawing  his  by  the  company  ;  and  the  deceased  thereupon 
threw  away  his  sword,  and  the  company  interposing  they  sat  down  again 
for  the  space  of  an  hour.  That  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  the  deceased 
said  to  the  prisoner,  "  we  have  had  hot  words  but  you  was  the  aggressor ; 
I  think  we  may  pass  it  over  ;"  and  at  the  same  time  offered  his  hand 
to  the  said  John  Oneby,  to  which  the  said  John  Oneby  answered,  "  No, 
damn  you,  I  will  have  your  blood."  They  further  find,  that  afterwards 
the  reckoning  was  paid  by  the  deceased,  the  prisoner.  Rich,  Hawkins  and 
Blunt,  and  all  the  company,  except  the  prisoner,  went  out  of  the  room 
to  go  home  ;  and  the  prisoner  remaining  alone  in  the  room  called  to  the 
deceased  in  these  words,  "  young  man,  come  back,  I  have  something^  to 
say  to  you  ;"  whereupon  the  deceased  returned  into  the  room,  and  im- 
mediately the  door  was  flung  to  and  shut,  and  thereby  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  excluded  :  and  then  a  clashing  of  swords  was  heard,  and 
the  prisoner,  with  his  sword,  gave  the  deceased  the  mortal  wound  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  They  further 
find,  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  company  the  prisoner  had  his  great 
coat  thrown  over  his  shoulders  ;  and  that  he  received  three  slight  wounds : 
in  the  engagement ;  and  that  the  deceased  being  asked,  upon  his  death- 
bed, whether  he  received  his  wound  in  a  manner,  amongst  swordsmen, 
called  fair,  answered,  I  think  I  did.  That  from  the  time  of  throwing  the 
bottle  there  was  no  reconciliation  between  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased. 
And  whether  this  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  jury  pray  the  advice  of 
the  Court,  and  find  accordingly." 

After  this  verdict,  Major  Oneby  was  remanded  to  Newgate,  where  he 
remained  without  judgment  for  two  years,  the  judges  not  having  met  to 
give  their  opinion.    He  at  length  became  impatient  of  longer  coufinementi 
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and  therefore  moved  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  counsel  might  be 
heard  on  his  case.  The  prisoner  was  therefore  carried  into  court,  by  virtue 
:  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  and  the  record  of  the  special  verdict  being  read, 
the  bench,  with  great  humanity,  assigned  him  two  counsel,  a  solicitor,  and 
a  clerk  in  court.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eaymond,  and  three  other  judges, 
presided  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  major  being  again  brought  up, 
I  his  counsel,  Sergeant  Darnell,  and  Sergeant  Eyre  for  the  crown,  were 
I  heard  ;  after  which  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  declared  that  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  opinion  of  the  other  judges,  and  then  the  pri- 
soner should  be  informed  of  the  event.  The  major,  on  his  return  to  New- 
gate, gave  a  handsome  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the 
Strand  to  the  person  who  had  the  custody  of  him  ;  and,  seeming  to  be  in 
high  spirits  on  account  of  the  ingenious  arguments  used  by  his  counsel, 
entertained  little  doubt  of  his  being  discharged. 

After  a  considerable  time  the  judges  assembled  at  Serjeants'  Inn  Hall, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision.  Counsel  was  heard  again  on  both  sides, 
"^and  the  pleadings  lasted  a  whole  day,  during  which  the  major  was  carousing 
:  with  his  friends  in  Newgate,  and  boasting  of  the  certainty  of  his  escape,  as 
he  had  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour.  In 
jj  the  midst  of  these  delusive  expectations,  a  gentleman  called  and  told  that 
eleven  of  the  judges  had  decreed  against  him,  which  greatly  alarmed  him. 
Soon  after  the  keeper  of  Newgate  infomed  him  he  must  double  iron  him,  to 
prevent  his  making  his  escape  ;  and  that  he  must  be  removed  to  a  safer 
place  unless  he  w^ould  pay  for  a  man  to  attend  him  in  his  room,  Oneby 
was  shocked  at  this  news ;  and,  having  written  several  letters  to  the  judges, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  to  which  he  received  no  answer  he  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  the  most  serious  consequences  would  result  from 
the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  convicted. 

At  length  the  judges  re-assembled  again  at  Serjeants'-Inn  Hall,  and 
[having  there  given  their  unanimous  opinions^  the  sense  of  the  bench  was 
in  the  next  term  accordingly  delivered  to  Oneby  by  Lord  Raymond. 

11    The  effect  of  it  was,  that  upon  the  facts  detailed  in  the  special  ver- 
Idict,  all  the  j  udges  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  murder  ; 
!  he  having  acted  upon  malice  and  deliberation,  and  not  from  sudden  passion. 
The  main  point  on  which  the  judgment  turned,  and  was  so  declared  to  be 
was  the  evidence  of  express  malice,  after  the  interposition  of  the  company, 
and  the  parties  had  all  sat  down  again  for  an  hour.    Under  those  circum- 
stances the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  had  reasonable  time 
Tor  cooling,  after  which  upon  an  offer  of  reconciliation  from  the  deceased, 
le  had  made  use  of  the  bitter  and  deliberate  expression,  that  he  would  have 
lis  blood.    And  again  the  prisoner  remaining  in  the  room  after  the  rest 
3f  the  company  retired,  and  calling  back  the  deceased  by  a  contemptuous 
appellation  on  pretence  of  having  something  to  say  to  him,  altogether 
.ihewed  such  strong  proof  of  deliberation  and  coolness  as  precluded  the 
^resumption  of  passion,  having  continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  mortal 
.!>troke.    Though  even  that  would  not  have  availed  the  prisoner  under  these 
l^ircumstances,  for  it  must  have  been  implied,  that  he  acted  upon  malice, 
paving  in  the  first  instance  before  any  provocation  was  received,  and 
'  vithout  warning  or  giving  time  for  preparation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gower, 
nade  a  deadly  assault  upon  him. 
On  the  Chief  Justice's  mentioning  that  Oneby  said  he  would  have  the 
|jlood  of  Gower.  tb'^  v^nio-  ^--^-^mnly  declared  that  he  had  never  spoken  such 
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words,  and  begged  the  interposition  of  the  judges  with  his  Majesty  for  a 
pardon.  Lord  Raymond  told  him  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  deny  the 
words  as  they  were  returned  in  the  special  verdict ;  and  that  the  judges 
could  not  interfere  by  an  application  to  the  King,  but  he  must  seek  another 
channel  through  which  to  solicit  the  royal  mercy. 

A  few  days  after  this,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  be  executed.  His  friends  and  relations  exerted  their  influence! 
to  procure  him  a  pardon,  but  their  intercessions  proved  in  vain.  The  I 
access  on  of  a  new  Sovereign,  George  II.,  seemed  to  give  the  unfortunate  major 
another  chance  of  life,  but  on  application  his  Majesty  said  that  the  judges  | 
having  adjudged  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  the  law  should  take  its  ! 
course.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  day  he  was  ordered  for  execution! 
(July  1729),  he  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  having  slept  till  four  o'clocki 
on  Sunday  morning,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  pen,  ^ 
ink,  and  paper,  and  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  wrote  the  following  note : —      }  i 

"  Cousin  Turvill,— Give  Mr,  Akerman,  the  turnkey  below  stairs,  half-a  |  1 
guinea,  and  Jack,  who  waits  in  my  room,  five  shillings.    The  poor  devils  have! 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  me  since  I  have  been  here."  ! 

Having  delivered  this  note  to  his  attendant,  he  begged  to  be  left  to  his 
repose,  that  he  might  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  some  friends  who  were  to 
call  on  him.  He  was  accordingly  left,  and  a  gentleman  coming  into  his 
apartment  about  seven  o'clock,  and  the  major's  footman  with  him,  he  called 
out  to  the  latter,  "  Who  is  that,  Philip  ?"  which  were  the  last  words  he 
was  heard  to  speak.  The  gentleman  approaching  the  bed-side,  found  he 
had  cut  a  deep  wound  in  his  wrist  with  a  pen-knife,  and  was  drenched  in 
blood  A  surgeon  was  instantly  sent  for,  but  he  was  dead  before  hig 
arrival. 

The  Onebys  of  Harwell  continued  to  reside  on  that  manor  till  the  deatb 
of  Major  Oneby's  cousin,  Anthony  Oneby,  Esq.  who  died  there  leaving 
two  daughters,  Jane,  who  died  unmarried,  and  Susanna,  who  was  married 
first  to  William  Frith,  Esq.,  of  Watford,  and  secondly  to  Mr.  Ailway  oi 
the  same  place. 
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The  wreath  of  the  poet-laureate  has  so  often  descended  upon  mi- 
worthy  hrows,  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  confer  any  great  amount  of  glory 
upon  the  wearer,  though  there  are  some  substantial  advantages  attached 
to  it  that  have  reconciled  many  eminent  poets  to  the  tarnished  symbol. 
Independent  of  this,  we  must  confess — staunch  loyalists  as  we  are,  and 
proud  in  being  so — that  the  necessity  of  celebrating  a  constant  round  of 
such  every-day  topics  as  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is  enough  to 
blunt  the  liveliest  and  most  apprehensive  imagination  ;  and  we  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the  emoluments  should  continue,  and  the  duties 
of  the  office  be  abolished.  A  man  who  has  written  a  good  poem — and 
no  other  should  wear  the  laurel- — deserves  a  pension  without  being  com- 
pelled to  cudgel  his  brains  over  epithalamiums,  threnodes,  carmina,  tri- 
umphalia,  and  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call  "  such  inflammatory 
branches  of  learning."  He  should  be  considered,  emeritus,  as  one  who 
had  served  out  his  time  and  fairly  earned  his  honorarium. 

The  office  is  as  old  as  the  Welsh  bards— probably  much  older — and 
exists  to  the  present  day  amongst  the  Persians,  where  the  court  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  had  not  some  one  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Schah,  with, 
or  without,  reason.  Even  in  this  country  the  institution  belongs  to  an 
early  period.  John  Kay,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  being  the  first 
king's  poet  we  meet  with  under  the  title  of  laureat,  although  he  has  left 
no  verse  of  any  kind  to  confirm  his  claim  to  such  an  appellation.  We 
only  know  him  as  having  translated  into  prose  the  Latin  history  of  the 
siege  of  Rhodes,  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  King  Edward  he  styles 
himself  hys  humble  laureat."  The  title,  beyond  question,  had  its 
origin  in  our  colleges,  where  rhetoric  and  versification  were  included  in 
the  grammatical  degree,  on  which  occasion  the  new  graduate  received  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  was  afterwards  styled  poeta  laureatus.  We  must, 
therefore,  in  going  back  to  these  early  periods,  distinguish  between  a 
poet-laureat,  so  called  from  his  university  degree,  and  the  stipendiary 
■  singer  of  the  king's  praises.  Thus  Skelton  w^ore  the  laurel  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  he  never  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of 
poet  laureat  to  the  court.  If,  however,  as  some  have  imagined,  the 
royal  poet  laureat  was  the  same  as  the  king's  versifier,  the  office  must 
have  existed  at  least  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Kay,  for  we 
find  in  1251,  a  poet  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  an  hundred  shillings 
under  the  title  of  the  king's  versifier.  The  same  custom  obtained  abroad, 
of  which  many  instances  might  be  given,  if  the  detail  were  likely  to  prove 
either  amusing  or  instructive.  As,  however,  it  would  hardly  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  may  suffice  to  remind  our  readers,  if  indeed  they  can 
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have  forgotten  it,  that  Petrarch  was  publicly  invested  with  the  laurel- 
crown  in  the  capitol,  having  been  invited  thither  for  that  express  purpose 
by  the  Roman  Senate.  The  learned  Selden,  who,  like  his  friend,  Ben 
Jonson,  would  seem  to  have  read  everything  and  known  everything,  has 
a  long  account  of  this  honour  being  conferred  by  various  Counts  Pala- 
tine "  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  license  had  from  the  emperor." 

Ben  Jonson  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  poet-laureate  to  James  I.  ; 
but  this  is  advancing  more  than  the  facts  of  the  case  will  absolutely 
warrant.  In  consideration  of  his  services  in  composing  those  beautiful 
masques,  which,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  king  and  his  court  formed 
their  especial  delight,  James  conferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent  a  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  a-year  for  life  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
much  the  same  with  creating  him  poet-laureate.  Certainly,  until  James's 
reign,  the  laureateship  was  an  empty  title  adopted  by  those  who  were 
employed  to  write  for  the  court,  and  brought  with  it  neither  salary  nor 
privilege  of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
occasional  gratuities  had  been  bestowed  for  occasional  services  long  before 
this  period. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  first  unquestionable  patent  for  the 
laureateship  was  issued  by  order  of  Charles  I.  in  1630,  with  a  fixed 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  the  additional  grant  of  a  tierce 
of  canary  wine  from  the  king's  own  cellar.  From  this  commencement 
we  have  a  regular  succession  of  laurelled  poets,  though  differing  not  a 
little  in  their  genuine  claims  to  such  an  honour.  Some  have  alfeady 
sunk  into  oblivion,  or  are  remembered  in  such  a  way  that  it  were  far 
better  for  them  to  be  forgotten ;  few  would  wish  for  the  fame  of  Eusden, 
Nahum  Tate,  of  William  Whitehead,  or  of  Henry  Pye,  whose  best 
epitaph  would  be  the  old  nursery  rhyme  : — 

"And  was  not  that  a  pretty  pye  to  set  before  the  king." 

The  precise  order  of  succession  amongst  the  laureates  was  as  follows  ; 
Dryden,  Thomas  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate,  Nicholas  Rowe,  The  Rev. 
Laurence  Eusden,  Colley  Gibber,  William  Whitehead,  Thomas 
Warton,  Henry  James  Pye,  Robert  Southey,  who  commuted  the  al- 
lowance of  wine  for  twenty-seven  pounds  annually  ;  and  William  Words- 
WORTH,  whose  recent  death  has  given  rise  to  this  sketch.  He  was  no  doubt 
one  whose  high  talents  would  have  added  dignity  to  a  much  higher  honour 
than  that  of  the  Laureateship :  but  I  question  if  it  has  not  happened  to  him, 
as  to  some  others,  to  have  been  more  praised  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  understood.  As  an  instance  how  people  may  be  caught  by  words, 
without  either  seeking  or  caring  for  any  meaning,  I  may  quote  a  line 
from  the  most  admired  of  his  sonnets,  when  speaking  of  London,  as  seen 
in  the  calm  hour  of  midnight : 

"  And  all  that  mighty  heart  now  lies  asleep." 

Now  this  sounds  exceedingly  fine,  and 'yet  in  reality  what  can 
be  more  absurd,  or  more  opposite  to  the  meaning  the  poet  in- 
tended to  convey  ?  the  heart  never  slumbers  but  in  death,  and  to  say 
that  the  heart  of  the  city  lay  asleep,  is  to  say  that  the  city  had  perished. 
And  yet  this  very  line  has  been  quoted  enthusiastically  by  thousands. 

Here  I  involuntarily  pause,  harldly  knowing  how  to  speak  in  a 
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way  that  shall  be  quite  satisfactory  either  to  myself  or  the  reader.  It 
is  bad  taste  that  woukl  sow  nettles  on  the  grave  of  departed  genius,  and 
Wordsworth  did  really  possess  genius  ;  still,  frankly  speaking,  his  poetry 
lis  much  too  ideal,  has  too  little  of  the  common  life-blood  of  humanity  in 
jit,  to  be  altogether  to  my  taste,  or  perhaps,  want  of  taste.  It  is  too 
dreamy,  too  unsubstantial ;  it  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  too  little  to  the  heart,  or  to  common-sense.  The  "  Tam  o' 
Shanter"  of  Burns — of  course  I  speak  in  reference  to  my  own  feelings — 
is  worth  all  that  Wordsworth  ever  wrote,  twice  told  ;  a  single  song  of 
the  Frenchman,  Berenger,  would  outweigh  his  most  beautiful  and  fairy- 
like visions  ;  while  as  to  the  cloak  of  simplicity  he  is  so  fond  of  wearing, 
and  which  has  always  been  so  much  lauded  by  his  admirers,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  thin,  threadbare  garment,  which  does  not  hide,  but 
rather  betrays  poverty.  In  fact,  Wordsworth  was  too  little  a  man  of  the 
world  to  be  a  great  poet,  allowing,  as  in  justice  we  must  allow,  that  he 
possessed  every  other  requisite  for  being  such.  No  mistake  is  more 
'general  or  more  fatal  than  the  idea  of  poetry  being  nothing  more  than  a 
dream  of  the  imagination  :  it  has  made  pseudo-poets  by  hundreds  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  love  to  babble  of  green  fields,"  and 
who  think  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  the  inditing  of  song  or  son- 
Qet,  than  to  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  what  is  invisible  to  all  beside  them- 
selves. Common  sense  they  despise  as  prosaic,  and  yet  there  never  was 
any  superior  poetry,  of  which  common  sense  was  not  the  basis ;  there  is 
3nough  of  Philosophy  in  a  single  play  of  Shakspeare's,  to  set  up  a  whole 
school  of  Peripatetics.  But  this  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  were  I  once 
to  enter  fairly  into  it,  I  might  find  myself  in  the  condition  of  an  unlucky 
swimmer,  whom  the  calmness  of  the  water,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  skies  have 
;empted  so  far  from  shore,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  get  back  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  laurel  is  next  to  descend  upon  the  brow  of 
Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  yet  more  widely  known 
js  the  redoubtable  Christopher  North,  the  editor,  past  and  present,  of 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine."  Vitula  tu  dignus — well  do  you  merit  the 
aurel  wreath.  Master  Christopher  ;  and  most  sincerely  do  I  hope  it  may 
^e  so,  even  more  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  the  bestowing  of  it  than 
■or  yours,  though  it  could  not  be  bestowed  more  worthily.  The  en- 
jouragement  of  poetry,  science,  the  fine  arts,  of  all  in  short  that  tends  to 
;mbellish  life,  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  regal  crown,  and 

"  Never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend." 

But  we  must  confess,  multa  gemens,  that  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
hewed  more  favour  to  native  genius  than  it  has  met  with  for  the 
ast  century  ;  and  this  would  seem  a  fault  peculiar  to  England  ;  every 
hird-rate  German  writer  is  sure  to  find  encouragement  in  some  one  of 
he  many  princely  courts  of  Germany.  Even  in  the  small  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  talent  has  only  to  shew  itself  to  be  rewarded.  One  would  be 
[Imost  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  very  abundance  of  poetical  and  scien- 
jific  talent  amongst  ourselves,  had  made  it  of  less  worth,  by  rendering  it 
pore  common.  Let  us  hope  that  a  better  time  is  coming,  and  that 
English  bards,  and  English  composers,  will  not  be  like  Gideon's  flock, 
nd  wear  the  only  fleece  that  is  dry,  while  the  showers  of  royal  bounty 
re  falling  upon  all  around  them. 
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THE  WONDEOUS  PANOEAMAS   OF  1850, 

1  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 

And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 

Look  downward,  where  a  hundred  realms  appear  ; 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide, 

The  pomp  of  Nile  ^Australia's  humbler  ^lidiQ.— Goldsmith. 

If  good  Doctor  Primrose  could  come  amongst  us  again,  what 
startling  changes  would  be  presented  to  his  bewildered  gaze,  and  in  no 
one  of  these  more  so  than  in  the  adventures  we  may  now  m  fancy 
achieve,  and  the  migrations  we  may  undergo  without  travelling  a  league 
from  London  stone.  The  meagre  dole  of  description  that  in  the  vicar  s  time 
sufficed  for  travels  made  by  fireside  no  longer  content ;  modern  curiosity 
and  inquiry  exact  something  more  vivid  than  written  description  of 
perils  by  forests  or  by  flood,  and  of  risks  encountered  in  the  deserts,  or 
in  stormy  voyage  over  sea.  We  have  now  dioramas  and  panoranias 
without  number,  that  render  us  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  countries 
and  of  the  people  of  the  farthest  and  most  opposite  ends  of  the  earth, 

"  From  Afric's  burning  clime 
To  Zembla's  frozen  zone." 

While  the  artistic  aids  by  which  amusement  is  so  pleasingly  blendedi 
Vfith.  instruction  fling  illusion  so  around  us,  that,  while  viewing  one  of 
these  panoramas  passing  before  us,  and  listening  to  the  explanatory 
comment  by  which  all  is  illustrated,  we  may  actually  lose  for  a  momentj 
our  identity,  and  believe  that  we  ourselves  form  one  of  the  group  in  thej 
picture,  and  are  enjoying  the  reality  of  travel  and  adventure,  in  alls 
save  the  fatigue  of  the  one,  and  the  peril  that  at  times  forms  the 
startling  ingredient  of  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  season  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  Dioramic  Views  of  Austealia,  illustrative,  as  the 
programme  sets  forth,  of  convict  and  emigrant  life,  and  as  accuracy  in  the 
scenes  depicted  is  the  fact  of  value  in  paintings  of  this  sort,  we  may 
observe  that  the  views  are  all  taken  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  J  Skinner  Prout,  whose  graceful  p^iincil  is  not  less  a  guarantee  foi 
the  picturesque  than  his  accuracy  of  delineation  is  for  truthful  represen-S 
tation  in  the  painting. 

Just  now  the  subject  of  emigration  engrosses  much  of  men's  minds, 
and  these  views  of  Australian  emigrant  life  attract,  and  deservedly  so, 
crowds  of  visitors. 
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With  a  large  portion  of  the  community  the  question  has  ceased  to  be, 
"Shall"  I  emigrate,  but  "where"  shall  I  emigrate  ;  and  this  beautiful 
diorama  requires  but  to  be  seen,  and  the  extent  of  Australian  resources 
to  be  known,  to  influence  a  decision  on  this  important  question  probably 
in  the  minds  of  many. 

The  estimated  measurement  of  Australia  exceeds  3000  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  supposed  to  contain  three  millions  of 
square  miles  ;  land  in  extent,  if  under  cultivation,  sufficient  almost  to 
find  food  for  the  present  population  of  the  world.  As  yet  but  a  mere 
insignificant  spec  of  this  stupendous  continent  is  settled,  or  even  ex- 
plored ;  but  should  the  tide  of  emigration  towards  it  progress  in  the  ratio 
it  has  advanced  during  the  present  half  of  the  century,  a  mighty  empire, 
and  of  our  own  people,  will  have  sprung  into  existence  almost  in  the 
brief  span  of  time  allotted  to  the  pilgrimage  of  man. 

The  opening  views  of  this  exhibition  illustrate  convict  life  and  labour, 
a  subject  though  of  vast  import  in  itself,  yet  so  little  attractive  to  dwell 
upon,  that  we  purpose  despatching  it  with  haste,  as  we  touch  upon  it  with 
reluctance.  A  point  of  coast  scenery  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  called 
Cape  Eaoul  and  Cape  Pillar,  is  the  first  tableau,  and  it  is  by  the  pleasing 
means  of  dissolving  views  that  the  scenes  represented  are  depicted. 
These  two  capes  are  rugged  headlands  of  basaltic  formation,  and  present 
all  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  some  old  tumble-down  feudal  for- 
tress ;  a  vessel  is  rounding  these  capes, — we  will  accompany  her  a  few 
miles  up  the  Derwent,  and  anchor  off  the  port  of  Hobart  Town.  There 
is  a  fine  view  of  this  city,  and  the  landing  on  the  quay,  under  military 
guard,  of  the  expiatory  humar  freight  of  a  convict  ship  is  pictured  with 
mournful  reality.  The  probationary  labour  of  the  convicts  is  exhibited ; 
they  are  at  work,  felling  trees,  clearing  lands,  road-making,  &c.,  and  we 
see  the  log  huts  in  which  they  are  canteened  or  lodged  at  night.  Next 
is  the  penal  settlement  at  Port  Arthur,  where  the  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  offenders  are  kept.  There  is  a  large  church  at  this  place,  at 
which  these  men  attend,  all  heavily  fettered  the  while,  strong  military 
guards  with  fixed  bayonets  and  loaded  arms,  keeping  anxious  and  wary 
ward  during  the  service. 

Eagle  Hawk's  Neck,  as  represented  in  a  view,  shews  one  of  the  sin- 
gular precautions  had  recourse  to,  to  prevent  convict  escape  :  the  neck  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the  Derwent  from  the  ocean  ;  sentries 
are  placed  along  the  shore,  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  in  particular 
localities  a  number  of  huge  ferocious  mastiffs,  each  the  inhabitant  of  a 
tub,  like  the  cynic  of  Sinope;  these  are  so  chained  that  no  two  can 
touch  each  other,  while  the  tether  is  so  cunningly  contrived  that  no 
human  being  can  pass  the  brute  cordon  without  tumbling  into  the  jaws, 
and  being  torn  piecemeal  by  one  or  the  other.  Fixed  in  the  sand,  by 
the  side  of  the  tubs,  are  long  poles  bearing  Ian  thorns  ;  these  at  night 
serve  to  warn  the  unwary  of  the  dreaded  locality.  The  colony  was  at 
one  time  much  harassed  by  the  depredations  of  the  Bush  rangers — a 
name  given  to  those  escaped  convicts  who  fled  to  the  bush,  and  having 
procured  arms,  lived  by  pillage ;  these  happily  no  longer  exist,  they 
have  either  been  destroyed  or  captured,  or  been  compelled  to  surrender. 
One  of  the  most  striking,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque,  of  the  views  on 
the  diorama  is  a  basaltic  gully  and  waterfall  on  the  crest  of  a  huge 
mountain — a  group  of  bush-rangers  are  seen  encamped,  gipsey  fashion, 
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round  a  fire ;  dead  game  is  beside  them,  whicli  they  appear  to  be  on  the 
point  of  treating  after  the  comfortable  fashion  of  the  swarthy  Meg  Mer- 
riles,  of  Derncleugh.    Many  tales  of  excesses  are  related  of  these  feared 
desperadoes,  while  others  again  are  painted  as  perfect  chevaliers,  Claude 
Duvals  of  the  bush,  who  robbed  with  all  the  grace  of  the  highwaymen  of|| 
our  old  roads.    Leaving  Van  Dieman's  Land  we  start  for  the  continent,! 
touching  en  route  at  Norfolk  Island — a  very  paradise — the  Valley  of 
Rasselas,  with  the  reality  of  blue  waves  in  place  of  fabled  mountain 
thicket.    Every  luxury  of  life  springs  up  spontaneously  on  this  ocean 
spec — for  it  is  but  five  miles  in  length — the  grape,  pomegranate,  orange, ; 
guava,  peach,  fig,  banana,  melon,  pine,  Indian  corn,  and  coffee,  while  i 
European  vegetables  thrive  most  luxuriantly.    The  beautiful  Norfolk  j 
Island  pine,  introduced  into  England  of  late  years,  is  a  native  of  this  i 
island.    A  handsome  specimen  is  shewn  to  visitors  at  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew.    The  distance  of  Norfolk  Island  from  the  main  is  1,500  miles 
it  serves  as  a  penal  settlement ;  its  complete  isolation  by  distance,  and  i 
the  minuteness  of  this  fairy  isle  (the  "  ocean  flower"  it  has  been  called"; 
prevented  its  becoming  settled  in  any  other  way.   The  orange  groves havt 
been  all  rooted  up  by  order  of  a  governor,  whose  heart  is  hardly  to  bt 
envied,  as  this  unnecessary  destruction  had  for  its  motive  the  fear  that  the 
convicts  on  their  way  to  or  from  their  labour  should  pluck  and  eat  the  fruit. 

Leaving  Norfolk  Island,  our  voyage  is  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  magnificent  city  of  Sydney  by  way  of  Port  Jackson,  an(5i 
enter  one  of  the  grandest  bays  and  most  commodious  harbours  of  the! 
world.  The  last  census  gave  the  stationary  population  as  sixty  thou- 
sand  souls,  and  this  where  but  fifty  years  back  there  was  not  a  single 
hut.  The  town  is  shewn  from  different  points,  and  the  principal  street  i 
George- street,  is  well  depicted.  Of  the  religious  edifices  most  remark-j 
able  in  Sydney  is  the  splendid  Catholic  cathedral,  of  which  we  have  arj 
interior  view  ;  it  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  the  officiating  priest  ancj 
attendants  are  at  the  altar,  and  the  group  of  worshippers  are  pain  tec 
with  admirable  exactness  ;  it  seems  real  life.  Vessels  arriving  at  Sydnej 
with  sickness  on  board,  are  compelled  to  undergo  quarantine ;  a  moon  l 
light  sketch  shews  the  roadstead  where  the  vessels  anchor,  and  the  qua- 
rantine burial  ground.  Rude  crosses,  memorials  of  affection,  mark  tht 
site  of  emigrant  grave.  Over  one  of  these,  the  grave  of  the  suicide 
lingers  a  sad  and  romantic  story.  .  | 

Away  into  the  interior,  and  deep  into  the  "  scrub,"  and  all  the  phase; 
of  emigrant  life  passes  in  review  before  us  ;  groups  of  adventurous  settler: 
with  their  families,  with  cattle,  waggons,  and  all  the  appliances  of  buslj 
life,  are  seen  striking  boldly  through  the  forest ;  no  idlers,  no  laggard  ! 
these,  they  are  on  the  road  to  independence — on  their  way  to  new  am\ 
pleasant  homes.  At  a  bivouac,  on  the  blue  mountains,  you  come  u]| 
with  one  of  these  many  pioneer  groups ;  they  are  settling  down  for  th(| 
night,  the  animals  unyoked  are  grazing  at  large  ;  the  camp  fires  are  ii| 
bright  light,  and  the  camp  kettle  on.  Father,  mother,  children,  all  busr 
in  bustling  cheerful  employ  ;  the  good  wife  is  making  "damper,"  a  sor| 
of  improvised  cake  made  in  an  instant,  and  suited  to  the  rough  an( 
immediate  exigence  ;  it  is  composed  of  wheaten  flour  and  water  hastily 
mixed  together,  and  made  hot  on  a  "girdle,"  placed  over  red-hot  embers 
In  these  halts — and  sometimes  they  are  for  days  together — the  emigrant 
never  think  of  other  covering  at  night  beyond  the  canvass  of  their  wag 
gon,  and  such  is  the  genial  character  of  the  climate  that  the  most  delicat' 
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women,  even  those  who  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  have  left  warm 
homes  and  the  luxuries  of  artificial  life  behind  them,  never  feel  illeffbcts 
from  thus  roughing  it  in  the  Australian  bush. 
^  In  the  course  of  the  diorama  groups  of  the  poor  and  harmless  abori- 
'  gines  are  depicted,  living  in  miserable  bark  huts,  but  always  friendly  to 
I  the  settler  ;  they  are  expert  fishermen,  and  willingly  barter  the  delicious 
I  fish  of  the  lakes,  and  the  prawns,  for  which  these  waters  are  famed,  for 
damper,  of  which  they  seem  inordinately  fond,  and  to  possess  an  appe- 
tite of  a  most  alarming  kind.    The  woods  of  Australia  are  alive  with 
,  gay  plumaged  birds,  the  parrot  and  the  paroquet,  but  no  feathered  song- 
!  sters  are  as  yet  known  to  be  natives  of  the  forest.    The  last  tableau 
:  represents  a  distant  forest  clearing,  the  emigrant  has  reached  his  new 
i  home  and  is  settled, — probably  he  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  village, 
i  with  but  a  neighbour  family  or  two  in  his  own  vicinity ;  here  he  is,  left 
;  to  his  own  industrial  resources,  and  these  applied  with  zeal,  secure  to  him 
i  and  to  his  children  real  substantial  independence ;  the  land  is  his  own  ; 
)  the  cottage  he  has  raised  with  his  own  hands  ;  all  around  is  the  evidence 
e  of  his  own  labour  ;  he  works  for  himself.    What  a  vision  for  the  work- 
!  ing  man  !  for  the  doomed  English  peasant,  or  the  harshly  tasked  factory 
J  slave.    The  emigrant's  day's  work  over,  he  returns  to  his  pretty  home- 
.  stead,  to  wife  and  children,  he  has  won  an  independence  for  himself;  and 
e  when  "  Saturday  night"  comes  round,  the  emigrant  "  cotter"  finds  him- 
i  self  surrounded  by  comforts,  and  sees  around  him  the  most  beautiful  of 
e  all  pictures-— happy  smiling  human  faces.    One  of  the  London  exhibi- 

•  tions,  but  different  in  character,  introduces  us  to  another  description  of 
e  emigrant  adventure,  as  shewn  in  the  pleasing  panorama  of  Fremont's 

Overland  Route  to  Oregon  and  California.  In  this  the  scenes 
.  I  and  adventures  pourtrayed  are  of  the  wild  and  the  wonderful.  Encounters 
i  with  grizzly  bears  and  savage  Indians,  wolf  hunts,  and  battles  between 
i  the  "snake  and  the  sioux,"  whose  scalping  achievements,  as  seen  in  the 
Jfpanorama,  almost  make  the  blood  run  cold  to  look  upon.  Colonel 
TjFremont  carries  us  over  the  fearful  wilds  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
i  snowy  range  of  mountains  which  those  who  make  the  overland  route 

•  must  traverse  on  their  way  from  the  States  to  the  newly  discovered 
c^Ophir  and  the  diggings  in  California.  The  personal  adventures  of  Colonel 

Fremont  would  fill  a  volume,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
icivilized  man  who  penetrated  to  the  districts  he  did,  across  routes  before 
;s  untrodden  and  deemed  impracticable.  The  contribution  to  geographical 
rs  science  has  been  on  all  hands  acknowledged,  and  independent  of  various 
ill  honorary  testimonials  that  awaited  Colonel  Fremont  on  the  successful 
Is  issue  of  enterprize  (a  geographical  survey  for  the  United  States  govern- 
iiiment),  and  return  to  his  own  country,  the  Geographical  Society  of 
ipjEngland  have,  through  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  communicated  the  in- 
lAention  of  that  body  to  confer  upon  this  intrepid  explorer  the  society's 
lipoid  medal,  a  mark  of  distinguished  consideration. 

4  It  would  be  impracticable  to  do  more  than  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the 
ifeatures  of  interest  in  this  exhibition.  One  of  the  foremost,  however, 
ilWill  doubtless  be  considered  a  view  of  the  great  salt  lake  and  Moemon 
i  CiTr,  where  these  extraordinary  enthusiasts  have  fixed  their  principal 
!  jeat  of  government  and  residence.  They  appear  to  be  a  very  industrious 
t  oeople,  to  labour  diligently,  and  consequently  the  land  around  their  city 
s  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    They  raise  a  large  surplus  stock  of 
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provisions,  and  traffic  in  their  abundance  with  the  adventurers,  continu- 
ally pushing  onwards  towards  the  Californian  mines.  Last  winter  no 
fewer  than  nine  thousand  emigrants  waited  and  passed  the  cold  season 
here,  being  too  late  to  cross  the  snowy  mountains. 

We  have  views  of  several  of  the  stations  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
in  particular  of  Fort  Vancouver,  and  see  the  mode  of  barter  with  the 
Indians,  and  their  coming  in  with  their  furs  to  dispose  of.  Of  late  years 
occasional  accounts  have  reached  us  of  the  existence  of  vast  rums  fa 
away  in  the  interior  of  the  vast  Mexican  possession  Colonel  Fremont  s 
enterprise  and  enquiry  have  brought  to  light  ^7^,  /^f.^/,^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  panorama,  "  the  rums  of  the  Aztic.  The  build-| 
ings  are  composed  of  sunburnt  bricks,  in  large  masses  ;  the  rums  them-, 
selves  occupy  some  seven  miles  in  extent,  but  no  light  has  hitherto^^^^^^ 
thrown  upon  the  date  of  their  erection,  or  to  what  nation  this  fallen  citj 
belonged,  and  the  Indians  have  no  traditions  upon  the  subject.  Exca- 
vation  at  a  future  period  may  possibly  supply  data  to  the  enquirer. 

The  scenes  at  the  Californian  diggings  give  us  a  vivid  idea  ot  th( 
eager  pursuit  of  the  gold  diggers,  but  not  a  favourable  msight  into  tb 
habits  of  the  adventurers  themselves-drinkmg  and  the  gaming  table 
varied  by  occasional  playful  interludes  with  bowie-knives  or  revolvers 
seeming  to  be  the  only  relaxation  they  permit  themselves  from  thei 
otherwise  engrossing  toil.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sand  the  nvers 
in  the  mountains'  streams,  and  in  the  rock  itself ;  and  if  it  be  really  a 
abundant  as  travellers'  tales  relate,  streets  paved  with  gold  may,  alter  aU 
cease  to  be  the  school-boy's  vision,  and  become  reality  m  the  cities  tha 
will  arise  in  the  vast  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  ^  .    •  ^  ■ 

A  romantic  episode  on  Colonel  Fremont's  adventures  is  well  depictec 
The  departure  of  Mrs.  Fremont  and  her  daughter  in  search  of  her  bus 
band,  who  not  having  been  heard  of  for  twelve  months,  she  had  th 
courage  to  set  off  in  the  hope  of  finding,  and  attended  only  by  a  party  ( 
wild  Indian  guides.  Mrs.  Fremont's  devotedness  was  repaid,  and  atU 
many  perils,  and  traversing  the  mountain  and  the  prairies  thus  accon 
pani^d,  she  reached  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  found  her  busman. 
The  view  of  Mrs.'  Fremont  and  her  daughter,  with  their  savage  but  trusi 
allies,  winding  through  a  rocky  gorge  of  the  mountain,  is  the  apt  ax 
concluding  painting  of  the  panorama.  ^         -u  .t,  :n,-.c^r.;,t^T 

We  have  thus  far  described  two  of  the  exhibitions,  both  illustratii 
the  scenery  of  new  continents,  of  lands  until  but  yesterday  untrodd. 
by  civilized  man.    From  these  new  lands  and  new  nations,  we  purpo 
taking  a  glimpse  at  a  country  and  the  earliest  people,  and  the  rums 
an   empire,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  deeply  interesting  m  ] 
vicissitudes  of  any  on  the  known  globe.    Egypt  was  the  land  ^ 
sited  by  Abraham  in  search  of  food,  when  there  was  a  famine  m  1 
own  country;— the  land  to  which  Joseph  was  carried  as  a  slave,  a. 
which  he  governed  as  prime  minister.    From  Egypt,  Moses  led  t 
Israelites  through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.    Under  the  shade 
of  the  pyramids  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamentations.    Here  bolon,  l-ytr 
goras,  and  Plato  came  to  study.    Here  Alexander  the  Great  came  | J 
I  conqueror;  and  here  the  infant  Saviour  was  brought  to  avoid  tj. 
persecution  of  Herod.    Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  which  the  charact<j|5 
are  taken  from  visible  objects,  are  the  earliest  forms  of  writing  ;  and  t . 
Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets  were  both  borrowed  from  them,  Ji.g3!|C 
taught  the  world  the  use  of  paper— made  from  its  rush  the  papyrus,  ii 
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Egypt  was  made  tlie  first  public  library,  and  the  first  college  of  learned 
men,  namely,  the  Alexandrian  Museum.  Here  Euclid  wrote  his  elements 
of  geometry,  and  Theocritus  his  poems,  and  Lucian  his  dialogues.  The 
beauty  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  Egyptian  Queen,  held  Julius  Ca&sar,  and 
then  Marc  Anthony,  captive.  In  Egypt  were  built  the  first  monasteries  ; 
the  Christian  fathers  Origen  and  Athanasius  lived  there ;  the  Arian  and 
Athanasian  controversies  began  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  buildings  which  now  remain  are  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  the 
largest  in  the  world.  On  the  banks  of  its  great  river  may  be  seen  the 
oldest  arch,  the  oldest  statue,  the  oldest  column.  Up  this  noble  river 
sailed  Herodotus,  the  most  entertaining  of  travellers,  and  Strabo,  the 
most  judicious.  And  by  a  visit  to  the  Panoramic  Picture  of  the 
Nile,  we  are  brought  as  it  were  into  personal  contact  with  every  feature 
of  interest  on  both  sides  of  that  ancient  river.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  curtain,  a  view  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  tlie  ceremonies  of  the 
late  Pasha's  court,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  festival,  forms  a  pleas- 
ing picture. 

Mehemet  Alii  s  seated  in  divan,  surrounded  by  his  councillors,  his  high 
officers  of  state,  and  his  children,  and  to  the  plaintive  music  of  the  bar- 
carolle of  the  Nile  boatman,  we  commence  the  voyage  up  the  Nile. 

The  great  pyramids,  El  Gizeh,  appears  on  the  horizon,  and  we  soon 
after  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  called  in  the  sacred  writings  Moph 
or  Noph,  now  a  mere  mass  of  indistinct  masonry  and  broken  statues,  the 
date  tree  and  rank  vegetation  cover  the  wreck  of  the  great  but  doomed 
€ity. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  I  will  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
their  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."— Ezekiel  xxx.  13. 

Girgeh,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  shewn  in  the  Pano  - 
rama, its  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Christians,  and  from  its  name,  that  of 
the  Patron  Saint  of  England  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  it  has  been  surmised 
to  be  of  Christian  origin.  The  Coptic  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  George. 
Three  hours  distance  from  this  is  the  great  temple  of  E-ameses  II.,  it  is 
buried  to  its  roof  in  the  sand ;  the  name  of  the  place  is  This,  or  Abydos, 
and  it  was  from  here  that  the  table  in  the  British  Museum  was  brought, 
containing  the  names  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  predecessors  of  Rameses 
II.  As  the  pictures  move  on  we  come  to  the  "  Sitting  Statues,"  those 
Collossi  of  the  plain  ;  one  of  these  is  the  famed  vocal  statue  of  Memmon  ; 
it  was  considered  by  visitors  and  foreigners  in  the  time  of  Strabo  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  Egypt ;  and  on  the  instep  of 
the  left  foot  is  an  inscription  (in  Greek)  recording  the  visit  of  the  Em- 
press Sabrina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

The  temples  and  palaces  of  Medinet  Harbou,  are  interesting  also,  as 
being  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  houses  once  inhabited  by  Christians. 
The  Greek  cross  is  met  with  engraved  upon  many  buildings  ;  amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  these  edifices  is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Tirhakah, 
or  Thearchon,  the  Ethiopian  monarch  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
ii.  19  ;  Isaiah,  xx.  4 — 6. 

At  Bab  El  Kalabshee  are  some  sculptures  on  the  exterior  of  a  rock 
temple,  recording  the  conquests  of  Rameses  II.  Everything  pertaining 
to  this  great  King  is  above  all  interesting  to  the  reader  of  Holy  Writ, 
as  he  is  the  Pharoah  supposed  to  have  perished  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  Red  Sea.    One  part  of  the  inscription  here  is  a  space 
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occupied  by  a  procession  of  tribute-bearers,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Governor  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  with  the  robe 
of  fine  linen  and  gold  chain.  This  suggests  to  the  observer  the  same  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  Joseph,  when  he  is  put  in  high  authority  by 
Pharaoh : — 

"  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt, 

"  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Jo- 
seph's hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold 
chain  about  his  neck." — Genesis  xli.  41,  42. 

A  temple  at  Koum  Ombos  has  a  remarkable  peculiarity  about  it.  It 
has  two  entrances  leading  to  two  distinct  shrines,  one  dedicated  to 
Aroeris,  the  hawk-headed  divinity,  the  other  to  Savak,  the  crocodile- 
headed  god  of  this  particular  district.  The  Ombiteswere  opposed  to  the 
Tentyrites  respecting  the  worship  of  the  crocodile  ;  and,  according  to 
Juvenal,  a  deadly  hatred  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
homes.    The  prophet  Isaiah,  xix,  2,  on  the  confusion  of  Egypt,  has — 

"  And  T  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall 
fight  every  one  against  his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his  neighbour, 
city  against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom." 

The^last  notice  we  reserve  for  a  ruined  town'on  the  river  bank,  claiming 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  for  it  is  traditionally  held  by  the  Eastern 
Christians  to  have  been  the  spot  where  the  early  years  of  the  Savioub 
were  passed,  where  Mary  plied  her  distaff,  and  where  Joseph  laboured 
with  his  adze  ;  the  Coptic  Christians  hold  these  ruins  in  profoundest 
reverence,  desire  to  be  buried  amongst  them,  and  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Christians' graves  are  crowded  round  its  precincts,  and  attest 
the  sanctity  of  its  site. 

The  whole  scenery  of  the  panorama  is  of  the  grandest  and  most  gor- 
geous description.  Everything  is  invested  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
inspires  both  wonder  and  awe.  We  are  carried  back,  as  it  were,  to  ages 
most  remote,  amongst  people  and  races  who  have  vanished  from  the 
earth,  and  left  no  trace  of  language — amongst  dynasties  that  ran  their 
course,  whose  very  names  have  passed  away,  and  are  no  longer  remem- 
bered as  having  been,  to  a  period  coeval  with  earliest  Bible  record,  to 
times  that  refer  us  to  expeditions  prior  to  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  To 
martial  adventure  long  before  Achilles  and  Troy.  To  an  ethical  system 
that  preceded  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  To  a  muse  vocal  before  Orpheus 
and  Hesiod.  We  are  reminded  of  Judges  who  flourished  before  Consuls 
and  Archons  ;  of  the  feasts  and  gatherings  that  rejoiced  the  tribes  when 
the  Nemean  games  had  no  existence  ;  and  of  Sabbaths  and  jubilees, 
when  neither  Olympiad  nor  Lustrum  divided  the  Calender.  We  traverse 
the  sites  of  mighty  cities,  of  a  stupendous  empire,  now  desolate  or  in 
ruins,  every  stone  of  which  presents  an  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  authenticates  the  records  of  Holy  Writ- — of  the  Bible — 
of  the  wondrous  Tome  that  embodies  the  prophetic  wish  of  the  Athenian 
sage,  for  it  scatters  that  darkness  which  covers  our  souls,  and  tells  us  to 
distinguish  good  from  evil — for,  like  Nineveh,  out  of  its  wreck  and 
rubbish  of  three  thousand  years,  that  has  yielded  up  her  ruins,  so  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  has  now  uncovered  its  hieroglyphics  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  its  claims,  and  to  prove  and  to  glorify  the  oracles  of  the 
Hebrew  race. 

The  Views  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  painted  by  Mr.  Burford,  could 
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not  have  been  thrown  open  to  public  view  at  a  more  appropriate  time, 
when  so  much  interest  is  attached  by  all  in  England  to  the  possible  fate 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  missing  crews,  who  for  five  long  years  (if 
they  still  survive)  have  been  locked  in  the  frosts  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  nor 
is  it  amongst  Englishmen,  or  in  England,  that  anxiety  is  alone  felt,  or 
sympathy  manifested  as  to  the  fate  of  these  heroes  of  the  Arctic  Seas  ; 
Russia  is  pushing  discovery  to  the  utmost,  in  the  noble  hope  of  aiding 
our  countrymen,  while  an  expedition,  the  result  of  spontaneous  private 
subscription  has  already  sailed  from  our  gallant  friends  of  America  in 
search  of  the  coast  explorers.  Mr.  Burford's  views  then  of  the  Arctic 
Regions  are  opened  at  a  most  appropriate  and  favourable  moment  for  con- 
veying to  the  curious,  and  to  those  whose  hopes  and  fears  alternate  as  to 
the  fate  of  long  absent  friends,  some  idea  of  the  inhospitable  regions  where 
they  were  bound,  and  where  the  expeditions  now  on  the  way  in  search  of 
them,  yet  indulge  in  a  hope,  though  an  anxious  one,  to  discover  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  the  crews  of  the  "  Erebus"  and  "Terror." 

The  present  Panorama  has  been  divided  into  two  distinct  subjects,  the 
one  representing  the  "  Enterprise"  and  Investigator"  ice-bound,  and 
fast  in  the  bergs,  at  noon  day,  under  all  the  severities  of  an  Arctic  winter, 
an  appalling  picture  to  contemplate.  The  other  picture  gives  a  summer 
view ;  a  midnight  scene,  amidst  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  bergs  and 
glaciers,  water  and  distant  headlands,  ships  and  men,  with  all  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  objects  as  seen  under  the  peculiar  lurid  glare,  and 
pale  mellow  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  hardy  crews  of  the  vessels 
are  in  boats  preparing  to  tow  the  ships  through  the  openings  of  the  ice. 
*'  Desolation  here  reigns  triumphant ;  all  is  in  wild  disorder.  The  sea 
piled  into  solid  mountains  of  ice,  strangely  mingles  its  white  pinnacles 
with  the  dark  and  frowning  summits  of  rock  that  here  and  there  raise  to 
an  immense  height,  and  the  earth,  buried  beneath  its  cumbrous  load  of 
frozen  waters,  blends  its  dreary  shores,  undistinguishable  by  any  bounda- 
ries with  the  bleak  deserts  of  the  ocean  ;  all  seems  one  continued  and 
vast  pack  of  ice  in  close  array — a  sublimely  picturesque  scene,  of  which 
there  exists  no  parallel.  Towering  ice-bergs  of  gigantic  size  and  the  most 
fantastic  shapes ;  immense  hummocks  ;  huge  masses  of  ice  formed  by 
pressure,  columns,  pyramids,  and  an  endless  multitude  of  singular  forms, 
heaped  together  in  the  wildest  disorder,  threatening  each  moment 
as  they  are  driven  in  mighty  strife  by  the  wind  or  tide,  to  crush 
the  ships  to  atoms.  In  some  parts,  huge  stalactitoe  are  gracefully 
pendant  from  the  larger  masses  ;  others  present  sparry  chrystals  and 
brilliant  icicles,  exhibiting  a  thousand  nameless  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
arising  from  proximity  or  distance,  the  prominent  surfaces  being  tinged 
with  vivid  emerald  and  violet  tints,  whilst  in  clefts,  crevices,  and  deep 
recesses,  lurk  shades  of  the  most  intense  blue,  strikingly  contrasting 
!  with  the  alabaster-like  fabrics  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  While 
i  in  the  summer  scenery  of  the  panorama,  you  are  introduced  amongst  a 
I  party  engaged  in  the  exciting,  but  somewhat  perilous  sport  of  bear 
hunting.  A  winter  sport  is  also  given,  almost  the  solitary  one  that  can 
;  at  that  period  be  indulged  in ,  namely,  trapping  the  white  fox,  an  animal 
that  is  found  in  abundance,  though  what  these  can  find  to  live  upon,  is 
a  mystery,  although  we  learn  that  white  mice  (also  in  great  numbers) 
form  the  staple  delicacy  of  Reynard's  larder,  but  then  what  in  the  names 
i  of  Arctic  wonders,  do  the  white  mice  themselves  subsist  upon  ?  This 
I  is  a  puzzle.    A  few  aquatic  birds  visit  these  regions  during  the  mild 
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season,  and  then  wing  their  way  southward  ;  ducks,  too,  are  occasionally- 
taken — hut  the  visitor  (until  he  receives  the  explanation)  will  doubtless 
be  much  astonished  at  a  ^ 

Crow's  Nest.  | 

which  is  pointed  out  to  his  observation,- — a  rookery,  or  a  row  of  forest  trees  j 
not  exactly  being  one  of  the  small  matters  we  would  expect  to  find  where  j 
for  three  months  out  of  the  year  the  sun  is  never  seen,  and  the  thermo-  ! 
meter  occasfonally  falls  as  low  as  40°,  50°,  and  occasionally  to  60*^  minus. 
However,  the  "  Crow's  Nest"  shewn  in  the  picture,  is  the  name  given  to 
a  snug  observatory,  which  is  much  in  use  amongst  the  northern  whale; 
fishers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  elder  Captain  Scoresby 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fish.    It  consists  of  an  open  barrel,  fixed  to 
the  maintop-gallant  mast-head,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  trap-door, 
approached  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  with  wooden  bars  for  steps,  instead  of 
ratlins.    It  forms  a  safe  look-out  in  all  weathers,  leaving  the  hands  at 
liberty.   Around  the  room  are  arranged  some  curious  furs,  an  Esquimaux  j 
dress,  and  other  minor  matters  of  attraction,  together  with  a  likeness  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  himself,  who,  with  his  companions  in  peril  we  trust,  a 
Protecting  Power  may  have  shielded  on  the  '*  deep  waters,"  and  that  they  ; 
may  all  be  restored  to  home  and  country,  in  health  and  honour,  after  j 
having  seen  and  experienced  so  much  of  the  *'  wonders  of  the  Lord."  | 
Both  the  views  of  the  Arctic  regions  form  striking  and  romantic  [ 
scenes,  the  awful  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  which  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  intense  interest  and  enthusiastic  admiration. 

G.  C.  H.  ! 
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Theee  are  in  the  progress  of  great  nations  many  marvellous  thingjs,  to 
bewilder  the  vulgar  and  interest  philosophers  ;  and  the  history  of  our 
own  islands  affords  the  latter  class  matter  for  deep  thoughts  upon  the  past, 
and  anxious  speculation  about  the  future,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as: 
that  of  any  other  of  the  nations  which  now  fill  this  busy  world.  Above; 
all,  "our  glorious  constitution"  is,  in  its  progress  and  the  perfection  toj 
which  it  has  been  brought,  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  we  canj 
place  before  our  mental  vision. 

It  has  been  so  long  a  theme  for  school  boys  and  a  cant  for  politicians,' 
that  the  very  mention  of  it,  coupled  as  it  usually  is  with  that  glorifying] 
epithet,  forces  a  smile  from  us  ;  not  to  laugh,  would  be  now-a-days  a  sure  | 
mark  of  silly  narrowmindedness.  And  yet,  however,  the  outward 
countenance  may  change,  in  our  secret  soul  we  love  and  prize  our  consti- ) 
tution,  that  nondescript  possession,  the  precise  form  and  boundaries  | 
whereof  no  two  of  our  statesmen  would  describe  alike.  How  far  some 
particular  political  measure  would  infringe  upon  it,  or  how  far  on  the 
contrary  it  would  tend  to  further  the  development  of  its  true  spirit,  Whig, 
and  Tory  never  have,  and  never  will,  agree ;  but  the  secret  principle  which' 
pervades  it,  which  first  created,  and  still  preserves  it,  finds  an  echo  in  all 
our  hearts.    Loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  honor  to  the  great,  liberty  to  the 
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humble,  that  is  the  true  British  constitution  :  and  those  who  mistake  the 
outward  form  for  the  whole  reality,  will  surely  in  time  discover  how  vital 
has  been  their  error  ! 

Hence  it  is  that  a  system  of  government  praised  and  admired  through- 
out Europe  since  the  days  of  Montesquieu,  and  perpetually  "  altered  and 
adapted"  as  our  modern  inventors  say,  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1789 
shook  the  autocratic  powers  of  the  continent  on  their  apparently  secure 
thrones,  has  hitherto  in  the  United  States  alone  been  so  well  imitated  as 
to  work  permanently  well.  There,  indeed,  its  form  has  been  much 
changed  in  some  respects,  but  from  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
formation  of  the  Senate,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  body  elected  for  life, 
which  would  have  approached  very  near  to  our  House  of  Lords,  would,  if 
Washington  had  established  it,  have  preserved  its  powers  and  influence 
unimpaired  (and  perhaps  increased),  to  the  present  time,  and  would 
probably  have  much  improved  the  tone  of  public  morals  and  politics  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  both  have  been  injured  by  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  Mammon  and  Mob.  But  although  the  Americans, 
emigrants  from  England,  have  preserved  much  of  the  spirit  of  England  in 
both  their  political  and  their  legal  institutions,  the  other  nations  which 
have  borrowed  from  us  their  constitutions,  have  seen  these  apparently 
well  proportioned  fabrics  fall  to  pieces  v/ith  unsound  rapidity,  whilst  the 
model  edifice  has  braved,  and  still  with  gallantry  faces  the  most  terrific 
storms  which  have  assailed  society  and  government  since  the  days  of  the 
Huns  and  the  Vandals  ! 

Wherefore  this  singular  contrast  ?  The  causes  are  more  than  one — but 
one  only  will  we  attempt,  in  this  necessarily  brief  paper,  to  consider. 

From  De  Lolme,  and  such  writers,  the  world  of  foreign  statesmen  had 
formed  their  ideas  of  the  English  system  of  government.  They  saw  and  studied 
the  forms  of  constitutional  action  here ;  the  privileges  and  powers  which  the 
laws,  totidem  verbis,  gave  to  each  rank  and  body  in  the  state  were  well 
known  to  them  ;  and  all  these  they  carefully  transplanted  to  their  own 
countries,  changed  only  in  some  small,  and  most  probably  judicious, 
manner.  But  the  spirit  wdiich  animates  the  whole  they  could  themselves 
hardly  discover  or  appreciate,  and  it  would  certainly  take  some  generations 
before  it  could  pervade  the  society  of  any  continental  state  as  it  does  that 
of  our  happy  land.  The  equality  of  powers,  for  instance,  in  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  has  struck  most  of  the  foreign  observers  as  the  mysterious 
principle  which  made  the  whole  wonderful  system  work  with  smoothness. 
But  we,  who  know  our  own  history,  cannot  point  to  a  single  chapter  in  it 
when  this  theoretical  equality  really  existed.  The  generation  who  are 
now  just  leaving  the  busy  stage  of  life  well  remember  each  of  these  three 
powers  able  to  outweigh  the  other  two.  The  Peerage,  when  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  headed  by  what  were  known  as  the  "  revolution  families," 
ruled  the  Sovereign  as  well  as  the  state ;  the  Crown,  when  the  firmness 
and  youthful  daring  of  William  Pitt  enabled  George  III.  to  conquer  this 
potent  oligarchy ;  the  Commons  since  the  Reform  Bill  has  upset  the  system 
then  established  by  Pitt ;  each  of  these  orders  of  the  state  has  in  its  turn 
enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of  political  influence.  But  as  in  married  life  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  husband  and  wife  to  possess  precisely  equal 
power,  and  yet  that  household  is  wisely  managed  where  in  their  separate 
spheres  each  consort  is  independent  of  and  respected  by  the  other  ;  so,  in 
the  changeful  progress  of  English  political  society,  a  prudent  and  salutary 
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moderation  has  caused  the  more  powerful  always  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  weaker  class,  the  majority  not  really  to  desire  the  oppression  of  the 
minority.  This  is  clearly  exemplified  by  the  course  of  that  most  virulent 
and  bitter  of  all  our  struggles,  the  great  civil  war  ;  where  the  members  of  i 
the  abolished  peerage  were  still  permitted  to  use  their  no  longer  legal  titles, 
and  where  the  warmest  of  the  Royalists  were,  when  conquered,  allowed  to 
compound  for  their  estates,  whilst  rights  acquired  under  the  Common- 1 
wealth  were  also  whenever  practicable  respected  at  the  restoration.  In 
all  these  respects  the  reader  will  doubtless  remark  how  different  was  the ! 
policy  pursued  by  the  French  in  1792. 

It  is  this  regard  for  law  and  liberty,  still  powerful  even  when  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  it  is  to  belong  to  our  enemies,  that,  like  the  un-j 
written  common  law  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  gives  tone  and! 
consistency  to  our  ever  varying  constitution.  Hence  arises  the  perma-j 
nence  of  English  society,  a  society  based  upon  institutions  of  which  manyj 
have  descended  to  us  from  our  Saxon  progenitors,  preserving  their  health i 
and  vigour  in  the  rural  villages  where  the  conquered  race  dwelt,  until  the 
veneration  in  which  the  populace  held  them  recommended  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  Norman  nobility,  under  whose  protection  they  gradually  expanded,] 
until  they  were  so  thoroughly  engrafted  upon  the  English  mind  that  the 
disregard  shewn  to  them  by  the  Stuarts  finally  caused  the  ruin  of  that  ■ 
dynasty.  Hence  arises  also  the  permanence  of  the  classes  by  whom  these 
institutions  are  carried  into  the  active  business  of  life.  Count  them  all,' 
the  Noble,  the  Knight  of  the  Shire,  the  Squire,  the  Merchant  adventurer,  thej 
Burgess,  the  Yeoman,  and  the  Freeholder ;  look  round,  and  you  will  see  them 
all  about  you,  wearing  Mr.  Nicoll's  registered  paletot  and  Mr.  Manchester's 
fustian  jacket  instead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  the  velvet  cloak,  or  the  doublet 
of  stout  buff  leather,  but  still  thriving  in  the  same  positions,  still  perform-l 
ing  the  same  duties  and  claiming  the  same  rights  as  many  of  them  did  in! 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  all  of  them  under  the  Plantagenets,! 
the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts. 

How  different  is  this  fi:om  the  position  of  the  several  classes  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  !  We  find  in  every  continental  state  mighty  sections  of 
society  v/ho  are  hostile,  and  not  only  hostile,  but  active,  open,  and  violent 
in  their  hatred,  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  Russia,  the  nobility  are 
daily  earning,  by  secret  but  betrayed  conspiracies,  exile  to  Siberia, 
that  death  among  living  lands  ;  in  France,  the  artizans  have  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  whole  system  of  society;  in  Spain  it  is  the 
half  educated  clergy,  in  Germany  the  over  educated  students  that  must 
be  kept  by  force  obedient  to  the  state  ;  whilst  here,  although  dissatisfac-[ 
tion  often  exists,  and  shews  itself  by  that  grumbling  for  which  John  Bull; 
is  celebrated,  when  it  bursts  forth  into  action  it  uniformly  takes  the  formj 
of  a  legal  endeavour  to  abolish  the  cause  of  complaint  with  as  little  in-i 
jury  to  others  as  possible.  The  truth  is,  that  where  the  law  has  placed; 
an  Englishman  in  any  particular  position,  he  is  satisfied  with  it  in  so  far, 
that  he  will  only  strive  to  better  it  with  the  law  and  according  to  the  law. 
And  often  he  will  not  care  to  better  it  even  thus.  How  numerous  are  the 
instances  of  generation  after  generation  filling,  each  with  perfect  content- 
ment, the  place  occupied  by  that  which  had  just  departed  !  No  one  in 
this  right-thinking  land  is  surprised  that  persons  filling  the  high  stations! 
occupied,  for  instances,  by  the  Countess  of  Jersey  or  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,i[ 
should  still  continue  connected  with  the  celebrated  banks  that  bear  their  ! 
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f  names,  and  of  which  one  (Child  and  Co.)  was  among  the  first  firms  in 
;  London  when  Wilh'am  III.  was  Kmg.  No  one  is  puzzled  that  Smith, 
[Payne,  and  Co.,  should  figure  inLord  Carington's,  or  Drummond  and  Co. 
t  in  Lord  Strathallan's  pedigree.  No  one  speculates  upon  the  speedy  dis- 
,  solution  of  the  great  house  of  Barring  and  Co.,  because  one  of  its  heads  is 
la  peer,  and  another  a  cabinet  minister.    Those  several  persons  have 

■  attained,  by  themselves  or  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  to  the  highest 
1  position  in  the  commercial  world,  and  English  feelings,  perhaps  English 
;  prejudices,  expect  them  to  feel  proud  of  what  their  defunct  ancestors  have 

achieved. 

•  Something  of  a  similar  kind  is  observable,  as  we  before  remarked,  with  all 

■  blasses  in  this  ever  moving,  but  slowly  moving  country.  Arundel  Castle 
liias  been  forfeited,  a  dozen  of  its  owners  have  lost  their  heads,  the  religion 

•  they  professed  has  been  proscribed,  their  Earl  Marshalship  has  been  taken 
1  Tora  them ;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  proud  Arundel  still  owns  for  lord  the 
3  leir  of  Queen  Adeliza,  the  representative  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton  is  still 
e  Sari  Marshal,  the  chief  of  the  noble  Howards  is  a  Catholic  still,  and  we 
e  3arnestly  hope  we  may  safely  add,  that  his  Grace's  head  is  quite  safe  from 
,  ;he  axe.  So  amongst  the  gentry,  Towneley  still  keeps  house  at  Towne- 
:  ey,  Shuckburgh  at  Shuckburgh,  Dundas  at  Dundas  ;  whilst  in  every 
;  English  county  is  to  be  found  the  independent  yeoman,  who  tills  the  farm, 
Ej^erhaps  his  own  estate,  which  his  ancestor  left  to  follow  Charles  to  Marston 
1,  inoor,  or  Henry  to  Bosworth  field.  The  patrimony  may  not  be  increased, 
:  t  has  perhaps  not  diminished  ;  the  same  number  of  acres  support  a  family 
.  vith  the  same  blood,  and  bearing  the  same  worthy  name,  in  a  style  which 
;  pears  perhaps  a  similar  proportion  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  Peer  or 
;  sabourer  as  it  did  to  that  of  the  Tenant  in  capite  and  the  villein  in  the  days 

■  |)f  Magna  Charta. 

'  i  All  this  is  well  known  to  those  of  our  readers  who  reside  in  such 
:ounties  as  Northumberland  in  the  north,  Warwick  in  the  midland  dis- 
rict,  Kent  in  the  south — but  to  our  citizen  friends,  and  to  those  whose 
esidence  in  Ireland  has  made  them  but  too  familiar  with  sweeping  and 
:  permanent  forfeitures,  and  constant  changes  in  names  and  properties,  an 
:.  jxaraple  would  be  interesting,  and  we  shall  seek  for  one.    Not,  however, 
;  imong  the  yeoman  class,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  there  more  interest- 
;  ng  than  in  any  other ;  but  it  would  be  necessarily  impossible  for  the 
eader  to  test  the  accuracy  of  our  description  of  such  a  family,  unless  he 
vere,  indeed,  personally  acquainted  with  the  county  where  they  flourished 
and  flourish  yet.    Nor,  if  on  the  other  hand,  we  sought  it  among  the 
:■  jiobility,  would  it  quite  answer  our  purpose.    The  nobles  of  foreign  lands 

■  yere  for  many  ages  so  protected  by  privileges,  they  so  completely  monopo- 
'1  ized  many  of  the  paths  to  official  wealth,  and  their  patrimonies  were  so 

•  (ften  enlarged  by  an  unjust  exemption  from  taxes  borne  by  the  untitled, 
:  hat  they  have  very  generally  preserved  their  estates  as  completely  as  has 

)ur  own  less  privileged  peerage.    But  our  Commoners,  who  are  not  more 

avored  by  our  laws  than  the  humblest  of  their  retainers,  will  furnish 
;  -bundance  of  instances  to  answer  our  purpose. 

Let  us  look  over  the  list  of  Baronets.    Go  to  your  study  or  drawing 

com  table,  and  do  as  we  did  ;  take  up  the  ponderous  and  well  filled 
i  ^olume  with  the  crimson  cover,  so  well  known  to  the  genealogical  stu- 

.  lent,  and  throw  it  open.  We  did  so,  and  the  volume  opened  at 
ji  *  Knightley."    Knightley  of  Fawsley,  no  bad  name  either  I    The  Times 
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held  it  up  last  year  as  a  true  specimen  of  the  old  English  squirearchy,  an 
it  may  suit  our  purpose  as  well  as  another.  So  we  looked  over  the  ped 
gree  there  given,  and  as  Baker's  unfinished  work  upon  Northamptonshii 
lay  temptingly  upon  the  library  shelf  near  us,  we  pressed  it  into  tl 
service  too,  and  tried  what  would  be  the  result  of  comparing  the  positio 
of  the  present  head  of  that  family  with  that  of  his  predecessor  four  centi 
ries  ago.  The  comparison  fully  accorded  with  our  previously  adopte 
theory.  There  we  found  the  present  popular  and  worthy  baronet  repr( 
senting  in  parliament  in  the  year  of  grace  1850,  that  same  shire  for  whic 
his  ancestor,  Richard  Knightley,  Esq.,  was  M.P.  in  1420.  The  brilliai 
and  victorious  years  that  closed  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  clouded  an 
turbulent  ones  which  soon  followed  when  the  infant  hand  of  Henry  Y] 
held  the  sceptre,  the  strict  and  well  ordered  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  pedant 
one  of  James  I.,  each  saw  a  Knightley  answering  for  Northamptonshii 
in  the  great  council  of  the  realm.  Richard  Knightley  sat  for  the  sam 
place  in  the  parliament  which  first  beheld  the  unfortunate  Charles  seate 
upon  his  trembling  throne  ;  whilst  that  gentleman's  uncle  and  first  cousii 
both  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  were  successively  knights  of  the 
shire  during  the  fierce  contests  which  attended  the  establishment  of  tbj 
Commonwealth,  The  latter  had  married  the  daughter  of  John  Hampdei 
and  adopted  with  warmth  the  political  views  of  that  celebrated  mai ' 
Fawsley  became  a  place  of  concealment  for  many  of  the  earlier  republ: 
cans,  before  the  Parliamentarians  had  become  sufficiently  powerful  t 
avow  their  principles.  Here  John  Ap  Henry,  the  Martin  Marprelate  ( 
history,  printed  from  a  private  press  his  violent  and  greedily  peruse 
attacks  upon  episcopacy,  and  the  crown  which  supported  it.  Hei 
Hampden,  Pym,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  and  Mr.  St.  John  met  to  concert,  i 
council  of  war,  their  next  moves  in  the  war  they  were  commencing  again^j 
their  King.  The  Earls  of  Bedford,  Warwick,  Essex,  and  Holland,  M.! 
Fiernes  and  Mr.  Vane,  joined  at  a  subsequent  period  this  republicaj 
council  at  Fawsley  {vide  Nugent's  Hampden,  quoted  in  the  History  ci 
Banbury),  Sir  Richard  Knightley,  when  the  appeal  to  arms  came,  borj' 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  sieges  and  skirmishes  which  took  place  il 
his  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  would  assuredly  have  lost  his  head  at  thf 
Restoration,  had  Charles  been  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian.  But  he  had  t 
deal  with  a  merry  monarch,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Hampden  was  created 
K.B.  at  the  coronation  of  that  king,  whose  return  to  England,  we  mm 
in  fairness  add,  he  had  done  much  to  assist.  During  the  reigns  of  Jame 
II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  the  first  George,  his  descendants  do  not  ap 
pear  to  have  sought  the  honor  to  which  they  had  an  almost  hereditar 
claim  ;  whether  the  perils  and  critical  times  which  their  family  had  en 
countered  had  given  them  a  cautious  unwillingness  to  meddle  in  politic 
as  long  as  the  succession  was  unsettled,  or  whether  a  feeling  of  gratitud 
to  the  Stuarts  forbad  their  serving  under  a  rival  dynasty,  we  cannot  tell 
But  soon  after  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  rebellion  of  174. 
proved  clearly  that  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was  the  only  on 
possible  in  England,  Knightley  again  appears  on  the  rolls  of  parliamen 
as  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Northampton.  George  II.,  George  III.,  an 
George  IV.,  our  late  excellent  monarch,  William  IV.,  and  our  presen 
most  gracious  Queen,  whom  God  long  preserve,  have  all  been  served  b 
Parliaments  in  which  the  same  name  fills  the  same  place,  and  so  we  hop 
it  may  continue  to  be,  to  the  days  of  our  children's  children. 
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The  reader  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  placed  before  him  no  bad 
'xample  of  what  we  sought,  a  family  unprotected  by  privileges,  and  yet 
f)reserving  for  centuries  the  same  exact  position  in  the  shire  where  it  first 
past  root.  During  all  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  the 
patrimony  of  this  family,  we  may  add,  has  been  equally  ample,  the  alli- 
mces  equally  noble  ;  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Fawsley  has  been  their  con- 
jtant  residence,  and  the  splendid  old  hall  for  which  it  is  remarkable  is  still 
■domed  with  painted  glass  which  was  first  placed  there  to  commemorate 
he  marriage  of  its  lord  with  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset, 

Iece  to  the  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  A  subsequent  alliance  gives  the 
esent  Baronet  a  claim  to  the  ancient  Barony  of  Fitzwarine  ;  but  he  is 
iderstood  to  be  so  imbued  with  that  true  English  feeling  which  we  have 
len  illustrating,  as  to  feel  no  wish  that  the  time  honoured  name  he  bears 
ould  be  concealed  under  even  so  ancient  a  title  as  that  to  which  he  is 
heir.  Before  taking  leave  of  him  and  his  family,  we  will  mention  as  a 
rther  example  of  how  constantly  they  have  supported  the  same  station, 
at  we  find  their  names  as  High  Sheriffs  of  the  county  of  Northampton, 
Jnder  Edward  IV.  in  1475,  Henry  VII.  in  1486  and  1507,  Henry  VIII. 
3  1  1510,  Philip  and  Mary  in  1553,  Elizabeth  in  1567  and  1580,  Charles 
n.  in  1628,  William  III.  in  1699,  Anne  in  1712,  George  I.  in  1721, 
11  George  II.  in  1743,  and  George  III.  in  1770,  1795  and  1817. 

The  careful  genealogist,  or  even  the  debutant  or  debutante,  with  no  further 
elp  than  the  "  Peerage  and  Landed  Gentry,"  will  easily  find  numerous 
[Stances,  more  or  less  eminent  for  antiquity  and  position,  of  this  perma- 
ence,  as  we  have  termed  it,  of  position  in  our  English  commoners,  a  class 
hose  pedigrees  often  shew  descents  unequalled  by  many  of  the  noblest 
Duses  on  the  Continent.    "  Une  fois  noble,  toujours  noble!"  is  the 
laxim  there  ;    and  all  the  younger  branches  take  a  title,  which  they 
iansfer  to  their  descendants.    Such  is  not  the  case  with  us,  and  hence 
|ir  list  of  commoners  include  such  names  as  Ferrers  of  Baddesley-CIin- 
jn,  O'Brien  of  Dromoland,  Campbell  of  Dunstafnage,  Beaumont  of 
:  |toughton  Grange  ;  all  of  whom  would  have  been  titled  members  of  the 
vielle  noblesse"  in  France  under  the  old  regime,  and  would  be  so  in 
ermany  at  present.      t  is  from  still  finding  them  among  its  well  filled 
nks,  that  our  squirearchy  feels  so  much  just  pride,  and  is  so  imbued 
I  Lth  a  hearty  spirit  of  self  reliance,  neither  of  which  would  probably  exist 
IS  the  smallest  degree,  if  every  family  of  antiquity  or  distinction  was 
eijafted  out  of  it,  to  be  added  to  an  already  sufficiently  numerous  and 
powerful  nobility. 

r,|The  village  church,  sheltering  the  feudal  monuments  which  were  the 
[.  miration  of  the  parishioners  since  the  mailed  crusaders  were  first  placed 
icijneath  them  ;  the  aged  tree,  whose  branches  have  yielded  before  the  suc- 
(1(  ssive  attacks  of  two  hundred  winters,  but  round  whose  hollowed  trunk 
1  e  antique  and  mouldering  seat  still  tempts  the  village  maidens  ;  the 
[j  ivileged  forest,  a  memorial  of  olden  times,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
K  Itivation  of  more  money-loving  days  ;  the  open  common^  the  old 
m  :ablished  footpath  ;  the  parish  charities  andthe  manorial  rights,  both 
](  scended  from  the  time  when  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  united  ; 
li  jse  are  but  a  few  of  those  accidents  which  similarly  attest  "  the  perma- 
jl  nee  of  English  society  !" 
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Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  lyric  drama  at  this  theatre  is 
present  in  great  force.  There  probably  never  was  before  congregate 
there,  at  the  same  time,  so  large  an  assembly  of  eminent  vocalists,  j 
few  weeks  ago  this  superb  temple  of  music  had  on  its  roll  the  names  (j 
Sontag,  Parodi,  Catherine  Hayes,  Calzolari,  Coletti,  Belletti,  Sims  Reevel 
and  Lablache.  These  all  remain,  and  to  them  have  been  added  the  nam  i 
of  three  new  and  successful  performers — Frezzolini,  Ida  Bertrand,  ait 
Beaucarde.  Of  those  already  known,  what  more  can  be  said  than  that  the 
continue  as  excellent  and  as  admired  as  ever?  Signora  Frezzolini  is| 
valuable  acquisition.  Her  fine  voice  and  her  exquisite  pathos  have  irr 
sistible  charm.  Signora  Ida  Bertrand  supplies  with  grace  and  efScienc 
the  absence  of  Alboni ;  the  loss  of  the  moving  tones  of  Gardoni  is  scarce 
felt  as  one  hangs  with  delight  upon  the  insinuating  melody  of  Beaucarde; 
beautiful  voice.  With  more  natural  vigour  and  compass,  Beaucarde  hi 
in  his  singing  much  of  that  sweetness  which  was  so  peculiarly  the  charai 
teristic  of  Gardoni.  Beaucarde  displays  force  and  animation  in  1 
acting,  and  altogether  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  successf 
tenors  of  modern  years.  The  ballet  has  emerged  with  increased  brilliani| 
from  the  cloud  that  hung  over  it.  Three  dancers  —  Carlotta  Gri 
Ferraris,  and  Marie  Taglioni — have  combined,  with  incomparable  skill, 
give  the  ballet  all  its  attractions  again.  Their  impersonation  of  the  Graci 
recalls  the  lines  of  the  poet : —  j; 

"  Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial, 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol,  i 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best !  { 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  mmstrel  dancing."  ' 

To  describe  the  elastic  vigour  of  Grisi,  the  grace  of  Taglioni,  or  tj 
magic  bounding  of  Ferraris  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  written  deta 
Their  art  must  not  be  told  of,  but  be  witnessed  ;  their  fascination  is  t 
etherial  for  prosaic  report ;  its  influence  must  be  felt  and  yielded  ^ 
Suffice  it  here  to  insist  that  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  both  in  opera  a 
ballet,  fully  deserves  the  extensive  and  exalted  patronage  now  bestow 
upon  it. 

The^  St.   James's  Feench  Theatre. — This  aristocratic  arena 
dramatic  art  in  its  perfection  is  as  popular,  if  not  more  so,  than  ev 
What  charming  performances  are  those  of  Mile.  Nathalie  and  Regnieji 
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to  what  an  admirable  school  of  comedy  do  they  belong  !  No  wonder  that 
such  acting  as  theirs  inspires  author  after  author  to  write  for  the  stage. 
Their  master  skill  embodying  to  the  life  the  conceptions  of  the  writer, 
fertilizes  his  brain,  and  multiplies  the  production  of  his  genius.  The 
Theatre  Fran9ais — away  with  its  republican  alias, "  Theatre  de  la  Nation !" — 
the  Theatre  Frangais,  as  we  would  call  it,  for  the  name  carries  with  it 
glorious  associations,  is  a  model  to  the  world  ;  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
deserves  the  utmost  encouragement  in  giving  us  such  reproductions  of  an 
3xqnisite  art.    This  will  go  far  to  revive  the  true  dramatic  taste  amongst 
LIS,  to  drive  away  vulgarity  and  buffoonery,  and  to  bring  back  that  real 
!  wit  which  has  the  sparkling  and  the  purity  of  the  diamond,  and  which 
e  causes,  to  use  an  untranslatable  French  expression,  "  le  rire  de  I'esprit." 
'  One  of  the  comedies  lately  represented  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  is  a  gem 
(  n  its  way.    It  is  called  Gahrielle,  and  its  intent  fully  accords  with  our 
'  )wn  notions  of  those  finer  feelings  and  ideas  which  French  literature  still 
If  -eally  possesses,  despite  the  vile  rapsodies  of  irreligious  immorality  which 
1  he  Eugene  Sue  class  of  writers  pour  upon  the  public.   M.  Emile  Augier, 
e  I  rising  dramatist,  is  the  author  of  Gabrielle  ;  for  the  following  lucid  ac- 
i|ount  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  contemporary  criticism. 

The  intention  of  Gahrielle  is  an  entirely  moral  one.  In  the  present 
iondition  of  French  literature,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  such  an  announce- 
nent  is  likely  to  be  met  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  and  when  it  is 
,dded  that  the  author  has  actually  undertaken  to  inculcate  fidelity  to  the 
carriage  vows,  and  even  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  poetry  and  romance 
f  their  violation,  surprise  will  probably  merge  into  doubt.  Yet  such  is 
he  fact,  the  tendency  of  Gahrielle  is  to  divest  the  wife  who  abandons  her 
.aty  and  intrepidly  launches  upon  the  troubled  tide  of  illicit  love  of  all 
he  romantic  charms  to  which  she  had  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  in 
be  eyes  of  French  novel  readers  and  playgoers,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
n  attempt  is  made  to  endow  with  poetical  attributes  the  monotonous  calm 
f  conjugal  rectitude.  But  for  the  intrinsic  literary  merits  which  the 
omedy  possesses,  one  might  venture  to  attribute  its  success  to  the  sheer 
ovelty  of  such  a  scheme.  As  we  understand,  however,  the  innovation 
as  not  passed  unreproved  by  the  critics,  one  of  whom  raised  his  voice  in 
idignation  that  M.  Augier  should  have  attempted  the  vindication  of 
uch  an  antiquated  institution  as  marriage  in  the  old  fashioned  sense  of 
le  word  !  !  ! 

The  materials  of  which  the  five  acts  of  Gahrielle  are  made  up  are  ex- 
-emely  simple,  and  only  in  a  French  comedy,  and  that  in  verse,  could 
ley  be  made  to  occupy  a  canvass  of  the  same  extent.  Gabrielle  is  a 
oung  wife  whose  aspirations  soar  above  the  commonplace  humdrum  ex- 
tence  into  which,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  marriage,  she  finds  herself 
ink.  The  conversation  of  her  husband,  when  he  deigns  to  honour  her 
ith  it,  is  no  longer  of  love,  but  turns  upon  sordid  considerations  of  lucre 
ad  worldly  advancement.  Her  poetical  soul  thirsts  for  a  purer  and  more 
thereal  atmosphere.  The  husband  fortunately  has  a  young  friend  who 
ossesses  all  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  her  liberator  from 

I'le  bondage  under  which  she  lingers.  He  has  at  once  seen  the  important 
jart  he  is  called  upon  to  play,  and  has  chivalrously  accepted  it  by  making 
respectful  declaration  of  his  unextinguishable  passion.  Such  is  the 
;ate  of  things  when  the  comedy  commences.  To  these  personages  are 
ided  another  married  couple,  the  uncle  and  aunt  of  Julien,  the  cold- 
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blooded  husband.  By  means  of  these,  Gabrielle  is  to  be  saved  from  the  ^ 
abyss  over  which  she  is  bending.  The  aunt  discovers  at  a  glance  her  , 
niece's  secret,  and  expatiates  on  the  perils  which  threaten  her,  backinghers  , 
exhortations  by  adducing  her  own  sad  experience.  She  had  sinned  and  5 
been  pardoned,  but  has  to  endure  the  eternal  suspicions  of  her  husband,  j 
On  the  other  hand,  Julien  is  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  position  by  the  | 
uncle,  who  suspects  his  wife  to  be  on  too  familiar  terms  with  the  lover  oi  j 
Gabrielle,  and  proposes  that  they  should  listen  to  a  conversation  between  j 
their  wives.  The  result  is  that  Julien  is  enlightened  as  to  the  calamity  , 
which  threatens  his  domestic  peace.  Believing  both  his  wife  and  his  , 
friend  to  be  really  estimable  at  heart,  and  the  victims  of  thought-  ( 
lessness  and  folly,  he  determines  on  a  course  by  which  he  hopes  [ 
to  recall  both  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Towards  the  lover  he  redoubles  his!  [ 
demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  confides  to  him  that  he  is  pained  to  per-l  ; 
ceive  his  wife's  affection  for  him  appears  to  have  cooled.  The  youngj  j 
man  is  touched  with  remorse  at  the  treacherous  part  he  would  be  playing 
were  he  to  continue  in  the  same  course  under  his  friend's  roof,  but, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  object  of  his  passion,  determines  to  fly  witli 
her. 

Meanwhile  the  husband  has  left  the  house  under  the  pretext  of  9 
journey,  and  during  his  absence  Gabrielle  has  consented  to  leave  hei 
husband.  He  returns  unexpectedly,  and  finds  the  lovers  together.  Stil 
persisting  in  his  scheme  of  working  on  the  better  motives  of  the  young 
man,  he  announces  that  he  has  obtained  for  him  a  post.  But  the  offei 
is  refused,  and  an  explanation  ensues,  in  which  the  lover  states  his  case 
though,  of  course,  without  naming  the  object  of  his  attachment,  thm 
informing  the  husband  of  the  flight  the  lovers  had  resolved  on.  Julier 
then,  as  though  a  disinterested  adviser,  combats  his  project,  and  address- 
ing both  his  wife  and  the  man  for  whom  she  had  consented  to  leave  him 
draws  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  misery  which  ever  awaits  such  an  aci 
as  that  which  they  contemplate,  and  contrasts  it  with  a  purer  and  mon 
solid  felicity  of  a  legitimate  union.  The  wife  is  brought  back  to  he] 
senses,  her  poetical  dreams  vanish  before  the  stern  reality  so  impressivelj 
brought  before  her,  and  when  he  leaves  them  enjoining  her  to  add  he] 
voice  to  his  in  dissuading  the  young  man  from  his  purpose,  she  calls  upor 
him  to  leave  her  for  ever,  and  is  obeyed.  A  scene  of  contrition  and  re- 
conciliation ensues,  upon  which  the  curtain  falls. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the  march  of  the  story,  there  ii 
afforded  a  field  for  telling  writing.  Of  this  the  author  has  availed  himsel 
to  the  full,  and  has  shewn  a  remarkable  faculty  of  producing  with  simpli 
city  of  diction  the  effects  of  brilliant  eloquence.  The  verse  throughout  i: 
easy  and  natural,  and  in  the  comic  portions  there  is  a  graceful  homeliness  ii 
the  epigrammatic  turns  which  renders  them  extremely  fresh  and  racy. 

The  acting  of  Regnier  and  Madlle.  Nathalie,  the  original  performers  o 
Gabrielle  and  Julien,  is  throughout  perfect,  and  in  the  latter  scenes  power 
fully  dramatic. 

Lafont  ever  the  same  exquisite  comedian,  is  now  also  at  the  St.  James*: 
Theatre,  and  a  rich  treat  may  be  looked  for  on  his  re-appearance  in  mos 
of  his  favourite  characters,  which  are  of  unceasing  amusement  and  attrac- 
tion. 

We  may  be  thought  too  earnest  in  our  praise  of  the  Opera  and  tht 
French  Theatre,  but  we  leave  it  to  those  who  frequent  and  understanc 
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them  both  whether  we  are  not  right.  We  should  feel  still  more  gratified 
could  we  give  an  equally  satisfactory  account  of  the  English  stage,  but 
since  we  cannot,  we  had  better  say  nothing.  Indeed,  but  for  an  article, 
not  our  own,  which  found  its  way  last  month  into  this  Magazine,  our 
silence  on  English  theatres  should  have  remained  unbroken  until  some  new 
life  and  energy  had  been  infused  into  them.  Nor  is  Fuch  a  consummation 
to  be  despaired  of.  Let  but  an  English  manager  lay  aside  all  intentions  of 
partial  or  selfish  administration,  let  him  be  resolute  against  puffery  and 
the  pretensions  of  those  whom  puffery  alone  sustains  ;  let  him  give  place 
and  opportunity  to  talent  and  talent  alone,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  the  English  stage  have  the  Stirling  support  of  those  higher  and  edu-' 
cated  classes  who  can  distinguish  humour  from  coarseness,  and  wit  from 
buffoonery.  It  is  natural  enough  under  present  circumstances,  that  the 
more  refined  portion  of  London  society  should  seek  for  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainment  at  the  Opera  and  the  French  theatre  almost  ex- 
:clusively. 


MY   COUSIN'S  STORY.* 
THE  MUEDERED  HEIR. 

By  Robeet  Bigsby,  L.L.D. 

"The  play 's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King." 
i  Hamlet 

Sir  Walter  Longueville,  of  East-Oldingham,  in  the  county  of  S  , 
vas  the  representative  of  an  old  equestrian  family  of  the  same  name, 
vhich  had  been  seated,  for  the  long  space  of  seven  centuries,  on  the  broad 
ands  that  environed  their  princely  and  time-honoured  abode.  The 
nansion,  a  structure  of  unusual  pretensions  on  the  score  of  architectural 
Qterest,  bore  evidence  of  the  date  of  Edward  VI.,  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  still  larger  edifice,  which  had 
armed  the  earlier  habitation  of  the  ancient  race.  Being  situate  on  the 
lost  commanding  eminence  in  the  vicinity,  it  possessed  a  bold  and  striking 
ppearance  when  surveyed  from  the  various  lines  of  road  that  intersected 
tie  subjacent  country.  Its  far  extending  and  many-storied  wings  were 
anked  by  vast  and  sombre  woods,  that  sloped  majestically  downward  on 
ither  side,  to  a  remote  distance,  carrying  the  eye  along  a  broad  expanse 
f  park-like  grounds,  which,  though  broken  here  and  there  into  small 
loughed  enclosures,  for  the  convenience  of  farming-occupation,  had 
)rmed,  at  a  still  recent  period,  one  fine  uninterrupted  sweep  of  verdant 
asturage  for  the  numerous  herds  of  deer  and  cattle  that  ranged  in  almost 
oundless  freedom,  their  ample  and  picturesque  solitudes.    From  the  frcnt 
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of  the  stately-looking  manorial  pile  descended  a  wide  carriage-road,  wind- 
ing its  way  gracefully,  amidst  groups  of  venerable  trees,  till  it  reached  a 
well-proportioned  bridge  of  Gothic  design,  whose  noble  arches  were  flung 
over  a  stream  of  blue  and  most  transparent  water.    It  then^  traversed, 
with  a  gently  undulating  sweep,  the  wooded  intricacies  of  a  rich  valley, 
disappearing  through  the  embattled  gateway  of  a  Gothic  entrance-lodge, 
built  in  a  style  accordant  with  the  character  of  the  house.    At  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  landscape,  where  the  stream  became  more  contracted,  was 
exhibited  a  series  of  majestic  cascades,  bursting  and  foammg  over  broken 
ledges  of  rock,  and  contrasting  pleasingly  with  the  solemn  quietude  ot  the 
dark  and  wide-spreading  woods  that  bounded  the  horizon  on  every  side. 
The  ceaseless  cawing  of  various  large  colonies  of  rooks,  the  plaintive  coo 
of  the  more  solitary  turtle-dove,  the  sweet  notes  of  the  thrush,  and  the 
cheerful  carol  of  the  smaller  denizens  of  the  woodland-shade,  greeted  the 
ear  of  the  passing  traveller  with  a  charm  of  lulling  serenity  which  was  m  i 
itself  a  ministration  of  joy  to  the  spirit,  while  it  more  gratefully  enhanced 
the  rich  charms  of  diversified  magnificence  that  spread  so  magic  a  grace 
and  fascination  over  the  wide  and  fertile  prospect  before  him_. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  was  the  aspect  and  appearance  of  Oldmghani  Hail 
audits  on  a  bright  summer  morning  of  the  year  1798,  when  a 

young  and  unaccompanied  stranger,  mounted  on  a  spirited  grey  horse,  ot 
a  peculiar  foreign  breed,  pursued  his  way  along  an  obscure  bridle-path, 
which  led  from  the  main  road,  through  a  succession  of  fields  or  enclosures 
fenced  off  from  the  park,  to  the  little  village  of  Oldingham,  whose  scattered 
gables  and  dove-cots  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  through  the  belt  ot 
plantations  that  skirted  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  park. 

As  the  traveller  paused  occasionally  to  take  a  survey  of  the  distant 
mansion  and  its  majestic  accessories,  a  smile  of  solemn  fervour  dis- 
tinguished his  stately  features.  At  times  his  dark  eye  kindled  into  an 
expression  of  energetic  resolve  while  the  air  of  almost  scornful  impatience 
that  pervaded  his  whole  frame,  seemed  to  speak  of  some  near  occasion 
that  was  calculated  to  call  forth  the  enterprise  of  his  manly  and  dignified 
spirit.  Could  the  reader  have  been  admitted,  at  the  same  moment,  into 
the  picture  gallery  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  Oldingham,  he  might  hav€ 
recognised,  with  pleasing  astonishment,  the  kindred  features  of  a  youtl 
clad  in  bright  armour,  whose  portrait,  by  Vandyck,  1641,mighl 
have  been  deemed  a  representation  of  the  same  individual,  ihe  llushec 
and  haughty  cheek,  of  a  similar  mould,  was  lighted  up  with  the  same  pecu- 
liar  smile  of  lofty  enthusiasm ;  the  dark  eye  glowed  with  the  same  magnifi 
cent  expression  of  daring  resolve  ;  while  the  whole  frame  seemed  to  dilate 
with  the  same  passionate  excitement  and  energetic  tervour  that  gav< 
character  and  interest  to  the  proud  features  and  resolute  bearing  of  th( 
stranger-horseman  of  1798.  ^  -i-i  * 

"  Lands  of  my  fathers  V'  at  length  exclaimed  the  wanderer,  while  a  tea 
of  pious  rapture  stole  down  his  youthful  cheek,  "  ye  shall  soon  know  tha 
the  blood  of  the  Norman  chivalry  still  beats  in  the  heart  of  a  Longueville 
Yes,  I  will  rend  the  mask  of  specious  villany  from  the  face  of  yon  upstar 
usurper,  and  spurn  him  from  the  threshold  he  has  dared  to  pollute  by  hi 
unhallowed  intrusion.  On,  Saladin,  my  noble  friend  1"  (apostrophisin: 
his  sprightly  steed,  who  acknowledged  with  a  gentle  snort  and  a  gracelu 
curve  of  the  neck  the  kindly  greeting).  "  The  halls  of  my  sires  shal 
soon  welcome  their  rightful  inheritor,  and  thou  shalt  share  with  thy  grate 
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ful  master  the  sweets  of  a  long  home-rest — fit  sequel  of  the  perilous  and 
distressful  wanderings  we  have  also  shared  together.  Ay,  by  Saint 
Agata,  yon  stately  towers  shall  soon  re-echo  the  joyful  salutation  of  the 
long  lost  heir  /" 

Gaining  at  length  the  termination  of  the  small  bridle-path,  the  traveller 
reached  a  cross-road  or  lane,  at  the  back  of  the  village,  presenting  an  ob- 
scure approach  to  the  old  and  ivied  church,  which  was  situate  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Hall,  and  almost  hidden  from  the  mansion  itself  by  thick 
plantations  of  yews,  sycamores,  limes,  aud  horse-chesnuts,  that  formed  a 
boundary  to  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  dividing  them  from  the 
churchyard  and  small  village-green. 

The  stranger  soon  afterwards  stopped  his  horse  at  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
and,  on  enquiring  of  an  aged  man  for  the  residence  of  the  parish-clerk, 
found  that  he  had  by  chance  accosted  the  worthy  functionary  in  question  ; 
from  whom  he  now  demanded  admission  into  the  church,  stating  that,  as 
a  tourist,  he  was  desirous  of  inspecting  the  various  objects  of  note  and 
interest  presented  by  the  neighbourhood.  Having  then  consigned  his 
faithful  steed  to  the  charge  of  a  boy  who  had  quitted  the  less  amusing 
occupation  of  throwing  stones  at  the  ducks  on  the  near  pond,  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  stare  of  curiosity  at  the  strange  arrival,  he  proceeded  under  the 
guidance  of  the  old  villager,  through  an  over-arching  avenue  of  elms,  that 
threw  a  sombrous  shadow  upon  the  path  which  conducted  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  sacred  building.  The  breeze,  laden  with  the  scent  of 
distant  flowers,  the  lulling  murmur  of  the  neighbouring  rookery,  and  the 
various  concord  of  pleasing  sounds  that  breathed  of  rural  and  home-felt 
delights,  shed  a  tranquillizing  sense  of  enjoyment  over  his  calmer  feelings, 
as,  with  a  short  internal  prayer,  he  entered  the  holy  fabric. 

The  interior  of  the  very  ancient  edifice  was  of  an  imposing  character. 
A  long  succession  of  massive  and  elaborately  ornamented  pillars,  support- 
ing a  richly-groined  roof  of  lofty  structure,  carried  the  eye,  through  a 
varied  perspective,  towards  a  screen  of  Gothic  carved-work,  of  the  most 
intricate  pattern,  admitting,  from  beyond,  the  subdued  blaze  of  a  gorge- 
ously illuminated  window,  which  cast  a  far-reaching  splendour  along 
the  walls  on  either  side,  rich  with  their  spacious  monuments  and 
tablets,  and  other  memorials  of  sepulchral  grandeur.  A  diversity 
of  scriptural  designs  and  armorial  devices,  the  latter  accompanied 
by  dates  of  remote  derivation,  gave  free  scope  to  the  excited 
curiosity  of  the  gazer,  whose  exploring  eye  loved  to  revel  amid 
the  luxurious  contrasts  of  quaint  and  almost  nameless  hues  that  varie- 
gated the  bright  expanse  of  the  window,  and  shewed  to  equal  advantage 
the  delicate  tracery  of  its  intersecting  mullions.  The  wide  area  of  the 
chancel,  with  its  richly-draped  communion  table  and  Gothic  chairs — its 
table-tombs  of  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  with  their  proudly  recum- 
bent efiigies — its  armour  and  banners,  hatchments  and  monumental 
brasses,  addressed  the  observer  with  divided  claims  to  notice,  while  it 
gave  a  crowning  air  of  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  diversified  per- 
spective. On  a  mural  tomb  of  stately  character,  in  the  north  aisle,  was 
a  life-size  efiigy  of  the  same  distinguished  youth  whose  portrait  had  been 
painted  by  Vandyck,  and  it  would  have  been  curious  to  remark  the  strange 
resemblance  of  the  proud  and  handsome  features  of  the  young  royalist 
leader  of  the  days  of  the  dethroned  Stuart,  to  those  of  the  unknown 
visitor  who  now  regarded  the  strange  image  of  himself,  in  armour,  with 
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an  expression  of  deep  and  passionate  emotion.  The  same  energy  of 
spirit,  the  same  look  of  heroic  daring,  the  same  restless  throb  of  excited 
passion,  the  lip  that  thrilled  with  lofty  scorn-all  save  the  eye,  that 
glanced  with  a  more  than  earthly  enthusiasm— were  there,  seemmg  to 
challenge  the  edicts  of  death,  and  to  create  an  immortal  compamonship 
between  the  kindred  spirits  of  remote  generations.  ,  n 

The  old  attendant  appeared  to  share  in  the  unusual  mterest  ot  the 
visitor,  who  continued  to  gaze,  with  increasing  admiration,  at  the  dignified^ 
record;  of  his  ancient  line.  "  Yes,  I,  too,  have  the  blood  and  lineage  of 
the  knights  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  I,  too,  am  a  scion  of  the  house 
whose  armouredforms  flashed  back  the  gory  terrors  of  the  field  of  Ascalon 
and  planted  the  sacred  cross  on  the  recovered  towers  of  Salem!  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  aged  conductor  recognsied,  with  a  feelmg 
that  partook  of  awe  as  well  as  surprise,  the  singular  identity  of  person 
and  features  that  characterized  the  newly-arrived  stranger  and  the  sepul- 
chral figure  before  him.  A  flush  of  haughty  feeling  passed  over  the  brow 
of  the  youth,  as  he  perceived  the  awakened  observation  of  his  companion, 
thus  divided  between  the  two  objects  of  scrutiny.  In  a  moment  or  two, 
as  if  he  wished  to  check  any  remark  that  might  be  intruded,  he  strode 
with  an  air  of  assumed  indiff^erence  to  a  distant  part  of  the  church. 
Folding  his  arms,  and  curbing  the  impatience  of  ^s  step  he  meditated 
on  the  approaching  hour,  when,  as  the  recognised  lord  of  O  dmgham  he 
should  thrust  from'  his  stolen  seat;  the  insolent  vassal  that  had  so  long 
withheld  from  him  the  honours  and  privileges  of  his  birthright— when 
(prouder  thought  !)  he  should  stand  before  the  eye  of  his  compeers  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  lofty  alliances  of  the  chivalric  house  of  De 
Longueville,  and  as  the  possessor  of  its  almost  princely  domains. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  humbly-obsequious  attendant,  he  then  de- 
scended into  a  spacious  vault  beneath  the  north  aisle,  contammg  the 
coffins  of  fourteen  generations  of  the  ancient  family  to  which  we  have 
seen  that  he  claimed  so  important  a  degree  of  consangumity.  Ihe  well- 
known  armorial  ensign  of  "the  Longueville "  was  repeated  on  ev^y 
side  of  the  damp  and  dreary  chamber.  Again  it  appeared  on  the  coflin 
plates,  and  on  the  tiles  of  the  very  pavement.  A  mournful  but  sweetly 
solemn  train  of  ideas  passed  through  his  sensitive  bosom,  as  he  continued, 
with  bent-down  head  and  a  subdued  bearing,  to  gaze  upon  the  fading 
tokens  of  former  grandeur.  The  early  morning  breeze,  gently  penetrating 
the  narrow,  wire-latticed,  and  deep  sunk  windows,  sighed  through  the 
vault  with  a  low,  melancholy  cadence,  and  as  it  waved  the  foliage  ot  the 
dark  ivy  that  coated  the  exterior  of  the  fabric,  caused  a  chequered  play 
of  light  and  shadow  across  the  assembled  coffins,  seeming  to  say—  buch 
is  life,  O  stranger  !  a  few  brief  changes  of  sunshine  and  gloom,  of  pleasure 
and  care,  of  joy  and  grief,  and  all-all  will  be  over  !"  Under  this  hum- 
bling conviction  the  visitor  ascended  the  worn  steps  of  the  crumbling 
sanctuary  of  death,  and  again  entered  the  church,  where,  takmg  out  his 
tablets  and  pencil,  he  busied  himself  for  some  moments  in  transcribing 
several  of  the  later  epitaphs  ;  after  which,  on  finding  from  the  intorma- 
tionofthe  clerk,  that  the  register  books  were  open  to  access,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  and  copy  some  of  the  more  recent  entries  with  an 
appearance  of  close  attention.  When  his  curiosity  or  other  motive  was 
at  length  satisfied,  he  abruptly  withdrew,  presentmg  a  modest  gratuity 
to  his  obliging  conductor,  and  throwing  also  a  trifle  to  the  lad  who  held 
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his  horse.  Then  rapidly  mounting,  he  disappeared  in  the  same  direction 
from  which  he  first  became  visible  to  the  reader  and  ourselves. 

The  worthy  clerk,  on  retiring  to  his  little  domicile,  grew  eloquent  in 
his  expressions  of  wonder  at  the  mystery  which  we  have  just  recorded. 
As  he  was  also  the  barber  of  the  parish,  he  seldom  failed  to  procure  a 
wide  circle  of  auditors  for  any  novel  communication,  that  might  conduce 
to  the  social  interest  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  did 
not  fail  to  amplify  the  grounds  of  the  narrative  by  a  few  slight  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  fancy,  with  a  design  to  deepen  the  opinion  of  his  own 
sagacity,  and  to  impress  his  hearers  with  a  belief,  that  in  the  event  of 

matters  taking  a  strange  turn  up  at  the  Hall,"  few  persons  would  be 
found  to  be  more  specially  interested  in  the  change  than  his  humble  self. 
One  mysterious  hint  succeeded  another  ;  to  some  he  threw  out  promises 
of  patronage  ;  against  others  he  fulminated  threats  of  his  high  displeasure, 
when  the  day  should  arrive — as  arrive  it  would — when  a  "  new  order  of 
things"  should  be  established.  Thus,  as  one  excited  sharerof  the  worthy 
man's  confidence  dropped  off  after  another,  eager  to  disperse  his  know- 
ledge of  the  remarkable  occurrence,  the  house  was  successively  besieged 
by  fresh  arrivals,  all  anxious  to  obtain  some  new  fact  or  hypothesis  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  craving  curiosity. 

Sir  Walter  Longueville  was  little  liked  as  a  landlord,  a  master,  or  a 
neighbour.  With  those  of  his  own  class  he  was  decidedly  unpopular  ; 
associating  intimately  with  none  ;  but  leading  a  moody,  solitary  life — a 
life  of  gloomy  austerity  and  querulous  inquietude — apart  from  all  cheer- 
ful communion  with  the  world  around  him.  Indeed,  he  was  too  often  on 
terms  of  bitter  hostility  with  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  through 
the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  petty  litigation,  and  coarse,  unprincipled 
malevolence.  In  wrangling  with  his  tenants,  and  scolding  or  maltreating 
his  domestics,  he  appeared  to  find  an  agreeable  relief  from  the 
occasional  overburthen  of  his  splenetic  humours,  and  few  days 
passed  over  without  some  new  exemplification  of  this  perverse 
ondition  of  mind  and  habit.  Hence  he  was  universally  dis- 
cliked,  and  a  story  which  had  long  ago  got  abroad  that  he  was  not  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  title  and  property,  was  constantly  revived  at  intervals, 
and  always  commented  upon  with  undisguised  ill  will  towards  himself, 
and  with  a  hearty  desire  that  the  lawful  possessor  should  appear  to  claim 
his  own,  and  cast  down  to  a  sphere  of  deserved  obscurity,  the  spurious 
and  contemptible  representative  of  a  time-honoured  and  most  distin- 
guished family.  The  rumour  which  we  have  referred  to,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  late  baronet's  only  son  by  a  first  marriage^  had  died  abroad 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  an  heir,  while  the  present  baronet 
claimed  only  to  be  the  issue  of  a  second  marriage,  contracted,  or  said  to 
have  been  contracted,  late  in  life,  with  a  woman  of  low  condition,  his 
former  mistress,  whose  questionable  character  and  debased  habits  gave 
rise  to  the  insinuation  that  he  was  rather  the  son  of  the  steward,  or  farm- 
ing bailiff,  than  of  his  proper  progenitor ;  a  conjecture  which  the  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  Sir  Walter  Longueville — his  flaxen  hair,  and  coarse, 
freckled  skin — his  snub  nose  and  retiring  chin  and  forehead,  went  far  to 
confirm.  However,  twenty-two  years  had  passed  away  since  Sir  Walter's 
accession  to  the  title,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  rival  claimant 
would  appear  to  dispute  his  right. 

We  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  small  house  of  a  small  attorney 
in  the  village  of  Owston,  a  parish  adjoining  that  of  Oldingham.  Mr» 
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Peter  Bremhill  had  been  for  many  years  located  in  his  present  abode, 
contriving  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence  amongst  the  neighbouring 
farmers  and  shopkeepers — unnoticed  by  the  great— and  apparently 
■without  hope  of  any  new  channel  that  might  open  opportunities  of  di- 
versifying his  fortunes  for  the  better.  It  is  said  that  law^yers,  like  some 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  thrive  best  when  planted  double — that  two  in  a 
place  will  reap  a  fair  crop,  where  one  could  barely  find  a  living  ;  so  it 
was,  perhaps,  with  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  who  had  never  been 
able  to  induce  a  rival  to  settle  in  so  remote  and  unpromising  a  locality  ; 
such  small  fees  as  he  occasionally  pocketed  were  '  like  angels'  visits,' 
while  his  appearance,  as  no  bad  indication  thereof,  manifested  a  close 
assimilation  to  that  of  the  poor  apothecary  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet :' — 

"  Meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  stranger- 
horseman  had  visited  the  church  of  Oldingham,  that  Mr.  Peter  Bremhill, 
having  sipped  the  last  drainings  of  a  small  glass  of  the  smallest  ale, 
and  put  aside  the  elaborate  accumulation  of  tape-tied  papers  which  had 
been  ambitiously  paraded  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  chance  caller  during 
the  day,  proceeded  to  see  that  his  doors  and  windows  were  secured  for 
the  night  (a  superfluous  precaution  which  he  was  strangely  in  the  habit 
of  using),  and  with  many  a  grave  yawn,  and  deep  drawn  sigh,  contem- 
plated the  fact  that  another  weary  day  had  passed  without  the  consola- 
tion of  seeing  a  single  new  client  in  his  dismal  little  office.    He  was 
ascending  the  stairs,  and  had  reached  the  first  landing,  when,  to  his  con- 
siderable surprise,  a  loud  and  seemingly  impatient  succession  of  knocks 
at  his  front  door,  gave  indication  of  some  late  and  unusual  visitor. 
What  could  be  the  nature  of  the  summons?    Was  he  wanted  to  make 
the  will  of  old  Farmer  Muggins,  who  was  said  to  be  near  the  final 
catastrophe  that  separates  the  doting  miser  from  his    idol  hoards  ? 
Quickly  descending,  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  the 
doubt,  he  threw  -open  the  lately  fastened  door,  and  beheld  a  gentleman 
of  fashionable  appearance,  who  had  just  alighted  from  a  magnificent 
grey  horse,  and  now  politely  begged  for  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes' 
consultation  on  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  apologizing  for  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  as  an  accidental  circumstance  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  avoid.    The  horse  being  secured  to  the  paling,  the  stranger 
was  ushered,  with  due  ceremony  and  observance,  into  the  little  office- 
parlour,  and  the  illumination  of  an  additional  dip-candle  having  been 
accomplished  in  honour  of  his  advent,  as  well  as  the  most  eligible  seat 
pointed  out  for  his  condescending  occupation,  the  particulars  which  we 
are  about  to  lay  before  the  reader,  were  confidentially  communicated  to 
the  respectfully  attentive  ear  of  the  delighted  attorney. 

The  visitor  stated,  with  a  grave  and  dignified  deliberation  of  manner, 
that  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Emericus  Longueville,  Esq.,  who 
was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Sir  Marmaduke  Fleschampe  Longueville, 
Bart.,  of  Oldingham  Park  ;  that  his  father,  while  abroad,  had  married, 
at  Geneva,  during  his  grandfather's  lifetime,  a  lady  of  a  distinguished 
Protestant  family  of  Berne  ;  that  he  himself  had  been  left  at  an  early  age, 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  both  parents  ;  and  that  he  had  only,  at  a  recent 
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period,  been  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  associated  with  his 
family  descent.  We  shall  spare  the  reader  and  ourselves  the  needless 
trouble  of  entering  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  previous  life 
and  adventures  of  the  narrator,  who,  after  favouring  Mr.  Bremhill  with 
the  story  in  detail,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  desirous  to  secure  the 
professional  services  of  some  gentleman  connected  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  not  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  adverse  party  ;  and  that  he 
had  some  reason,  from  the  casual  information  he  had  obtained,  to  put 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Bremhill. 

We  ought  before  to  have  observed  that  that  able  and  upright  '  gen- 
tleman,'—(attorneys,  we  believe,  are  '  gentlemen'  by  Act  of  Parliament) 
was  most  powerfully  struck  with  the  personal  resemblance  which  the 
young  stranger  bore  to  the  late  baronet,  and  to  others  of  the  family 
whose  portraits  were  preserved  in  the  gallery  at  Oldingham,  while  that 
resemblance  was,  indeed,  the  more  striking,  as  the  physiognomy  of  the 
race  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  lofty  and  convex  brow,  with  its 
broad  and  transparent  temples— the  redundant  and  roughly  curling  eye- 
brow— the  black  and  piercing  eye— the  bold  aquiline  nose,  with  its  wide 
cut  nostril — the  haughtily  curved  and  prominent  lip — the  darkly  grained 
and  deeply  dimpled  chin— the  sanguine  complexion,  and  jet-black  ring- 
letted  hair— all  conspired  to  form  a  type  of  no  ordinary  occurrence,  and 
stamped  the  possessor  as  a  veritable  descendant  of  the  old  Norman 
stock,  diversified  by  its  admixture  of  Gallic  blood. 

To  return  from  this  slight  digression.  Mr.  Peter  Bremhill's  soul  was 
at  once  carried  up  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  felicity  by  the  great  idea 
that  his  own  fortunes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  proposed  patron,  were  about 
to  take  a  prodigious  leap,  and  to  seat  him,  as  it  were,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
loftiest  prosperity.  To  be  the  steward  and  law-agent  of  the  Longueyille 
family  had  ever  been  a  day-dream  of  his  doting  fancy,  occurring  chiefly 
on  those  occasions  which  were  marked  by  the  enjoyment  of  an  extraor- 
dinary glass  of  wine  or  punch  at  his  neighbour's  expense,  and,  like  the 
barber  of  Oldingham,  he  already  had  visions  of  power  that  shook  the 
depths  of  his  soaring  spirit  with  fervid  potency.  With  the  blandest 
deference  did  he  again  and  again  pour  forth  the  most  ardent  protestations 
of  secrecy  and  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  the  momentous  trust  so  con- 
descendingly committed  to  his  humble  and  unworthy  discharge.^  His 
professional  knowledge,  not  inconsiderable,  suggested  that  certain  evi- 
dences, not  yet  procured  by  his  client,  would  be  requisite,  and  these,  he 
was  readily  assured,  could  be  easily  obtained.  The  most  eligible  course 
of  proceeding  was  then  pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  precedent  and 
analogy,  and  the  interview  terminated  with  the  stranger's  intimation  that 
all  the  necessary  documents  should  be  early  submitted  to  the  man  of 
law,  who  agreed  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  most  able  counsel,  should 
any  doubt  or  difficulty  arise  on  an  investigation  of  their  contents.  As 
a  personal  delivery  of  papers  of  such  vast  importance  would  be  the  safer 
course,  a  subsequent  interview  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  1 9th 
of  the  month  (fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  present  meeting), 
and  after  mutually  renewed  assurances  of  patronage  and  service,  the 
equally  gratified  attorney  and  client  parted ;  the  latter  returning  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  evidences  suggested  as  necessary 
to  the  full  restitution  of  his  dignitarial  and  territorial  rights. 

It  happened  that,  a  few  days  after  the  event  which  we  have  just 
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related,  a  gentleman  of  independent  station  and  fortune,  whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  Frankland,  and  who  was  connected  by  blood  with  the  Lon- 
gueville  family,  though  openly  at  variance  with  its  reputed  head,  had  a 
necessity  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bremhill,  to  make  an  enquiry  respecting  some 
fact  or  date  of  trifling  importance,  connected  with  a  matter  of  business 
in  which  the  latter  had  been  employed  by  an  opposite  party.  In  this 
gentleman  the  wily  attorney  saw  the  promise  of  an  excellent  client,  could 
he  by  any  possibility  attach  himself  to  his  confidence.  He  was  accord- 
ingly profuse  in  his  attentions,  and  most  unsparing  in  his  assurances  of 
the  deep  anxiety  he  felt  to  subserve  the  interests  of  any  member  or  con- 
nection of  the  honourable  house  of  Longueville.  Waxing  warm  in  this 
exhibition  of  his  zeal,  and  knowing  from  report  the  hostile  attitude  of  his 
present  visitor  to  the  representative  of  the  family,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation,  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  wise  course  of  policy 
to  throw  out  mysterious  hints  that  he  might  have  opportunities  of  evin- 
cing, in  some  very  important  manner,  the  reality  of  his  desire  to  serve 
their  interests.  In  short,  whether  he  was  carried  beyond  his  usual  habit 
of  discretion,  or  whether  he  intended  to  execute  a  bold  stroke  of  policy, 
we  know  not  ;  but,  after  expatiating  with  all  the  resources  of  his  natural 
and  acquired  eloquence  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  a  set  of 
people  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own 
small  existence,  he  ventured  upon  the  extraordinary  step  of  disclosing, 
under  the  seal  of  confidence,  the  fact  of  the  young  stranger's  visit,  with 
all  the  important  particulars  connected  with  the  singular  object  to  which 
it  referred. 

"That  he  is  no  impostor,  sir,"  added  he,  *'is  most  obvious  from  the 
remarkable  resemblance  of  his  features  and  bearing  to  those  of  the 
family  ;  while,  to  prove  his  legitimacy,  he  states  himself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion, or  within  immediate  reach  of  every  document  and  oral  evidence 
necessary  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  the  representation  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Longueville.  Indeed,  he  has  arranged  to  deliver  personally  all 
the  papers  into  my  hands,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  instant,  at  my 
house  ;  and  should  you  incline  to  honour  me,  sir,  with  another  visit, 
within  a  day  or  two  after  that  period,  it  will  afford  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  submit  the  whole  chain  of  proofs  to  your  friendly  examina- 
tion." Such  was  briefly  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  passed, 
when,  after  mutual  expressions  of  renewed  astonishment  at  the  singular 
nature  of  the  occurrence,  the  two  speakers  separated  ;  Mr.  Frankland 
repeating,  at  Mr.  Bremhill's  solemn  request,  his  former  promise  of 
secrecy. 

And  now  comes  the  conclusion  of  this  strange  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
melancholy  story. 

Mr.  Frankland's  curiosity  being  strongly  excited  by  the  communica- 
tion he  had  received,  he  waited  with  eager  expectation  the  arrival  of  the 
19th  instant.  Not  a  whisper  gave  note  of  the  impending  fate  that  was 
so  soon  destined  to  crush  the  fortunes  and  position  of  Sir  Walter 
Longueville.  The  deferred  rent-day,  for  collection  of  the  March 
rents,  came  and  passed  away,  putting  into  his  pocket,  with  fines 
for  renewal  of  sundry  leases,  the  vast  sum  of  £23,000.  But  the 
19th  was  fast  approaching,  when  the  overwhelming  secret  would  be 
disclosed,  with  all  its  attributes  of  triumphant  retribution.  At  length  the 
day,  so  anxiously  looked  for,  arrived,  redoubling,  by  the  near  issue  of  its 
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revelations,  the  interest  of  the  expectant.  Mr.  Frankland,  after  passing 
the  night  of  the  19th  instant  in  a  state  of  restless  disturbance,  ordered 
his  horses  at  an  early  hour,  and  drove  rapidly  to  the  house  of  the  attorney, 
whom  he  fortunately  found  at  home,  though  preparing  for  an  immediate 
journey.  Having  passed  into  the  office  as  before,  he  abruptly  introduced 
an  enquiry  into  the  particulars  of  the  stranger's  second  visit,  and  ex- 
pressed his  impatience  to  examine  the  documents  adverted  to  on  the 
former  occasion,  when,  what  words  could  express  the  degree  of  astonish- 
I  ment  which  succeeded,  as  Mr.  Peter  Bremhill,  with  a  countenance  that 
exhibited  the  most  open  appearance  of  candour,  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  asking  him  what  he  could  possibly  mean  by  an  attempt 
to  implicate  his  name  with  any  transaction  of  the  nature,  and  denying  in 
the  most  serious  manner  that  he  had  ever  alluded  to  such  a  case  to  Mr. 
Frankland  or  others.    Indeed,  he  knew  of  no  circumstance  of  the  kind. 

"  What !  did  you  not  tell  me  of  a  stranger  on  a  grey  horse  calling 
at  your  house  on  the  5th  instant,  and  stating  to  you  that  he  was  provided 
with  documents  to  prove  himself  the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Sir 
Walter  Longueville  ?" 

"  Never,  sir.    The  idea  is  your  own." 

"  Then,  fellow,  you  are  an  egregious  liar ;  and  I  hold  it  degrading  to 
exchange  a  further  syllable." 

The  attorney  bit  his  lip  at  the  moment ;  but  as  Mr.  Frankland  turned 
away,  a  smile  of  deep  significance  clothed  his  ugly  and  famine-wasted 
features. 

No  claim  was  subsequently  made  by  any  party  to  the  estates,  and  Sir 
Walter  Longueville  still  enjoys  them.  But  the  following  circumstance  is 
worthy  of  deep  observation.  A  few  years  after  the  events  above  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Frankland  taking  up  accidentally  an  old  L          or  N  

newspaper  of  June,  1798,  found  a  notice  of  a  murder  committed  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  instant,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  a  man  of  most  gentle- 
manly appearance,  fashionably  attired,  and  that  a  grey  horse  of  consider- 
able beauty  and  value,  which  was  found  grazing  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  ditch  where  the  body  was  found,  had  evidently  belonged  to 
the  deceased. 

The  throat  of  the  traveller  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his  person 

exhibited  the  marks  of  a  severe  encounter.  From  that  hour  his  identity 
I  was  never  discovered,  no  article  being  forthcoming  that  afforded  the 

slightest  clew  to  investigation  But  the  description  conveyed  to  Mr. 
;  Frankland  the  dreadful  assurance  that  the  young  claimant  of  the  honours 

and  estates  of  Oldingham  and  the  murdered  wayfarer  were  one  and  the 

same  individual. 

Mr.  Bremhill,  who,  from  the  position  of  a  starving  village-attorney, 
became  an  opulent  banker,  and  was  made  J.  P.  and  D.L.  of  the  county 
;of  S  ,  died  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  barber  of  Oldingham  long  looked  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
!  youthful  stranger ;  but  alas  !  he  came  not ;  nor  did  Mr.  Frankland  ever 
1  impart,  save  confidentially  to  a  few  very  intimate  friends,  his  terrible 
suspicion  of  the  event  which  perhaps  rendered  his  return  impracticable. 

Reader  !  gentle  reader  !  draw  no  conclusions  from  this  strange  story — 
■it  is  full  of  doubt  and  mystery. 

"  Deus  omnia  videt." 

Repton,  Derbyshire,  May  18th,  1850. 
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LITERATURE. 

A  History  of  British  Birds,  by  tlie  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  B.  A.  With  an  p 
illustration  of  each  species  accurately  coloured.  Part  I.  " Groom- 1 11 
bridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  work,  beautiful  in  its  pictorial  illustrations,  and  interesting  in  its; 
elaborate  elucidations,  promises  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  Britishi 
Ornithology.  Of  all  the  portions  of  the  science  of  natural  history,  the' 
knowledge  of  birds  is  the  most  pleasing.  The  study  of  the  subject  never! 
fails  to  charm,  and  therefore  the  more  writers  there  are  upon  it  the  better. 
The  very  variety  of  description  and  detail  that  arises  in  a  multiplication  oi 
works  is  of  peculiar  advantage  to  ornithology,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  learning 
which  has  endless  novelty,  and  may  be  all  the  more  soundly  acquired  by 
taking  different  authors'  different  views  of  it.  Thus  as  one  naturalist! 
after  the  other  imparts  his  information  in  a  new  form,  we  are  amused  by; 
the  change,  and  arrive  in  the  end  at  a  more  complete  and  intelligible 
conclusion.  For  instance,  Linnaeus  grounds  his  system  on  the  shape  of| 
the  feet  and  bill — Vieillot,  his  upon  the  legs — Macgillivray  was  the 
first  who  applied  internal  investigation  to  the  study  of  birds  in  its  fullest 
extent.  Here,  too,  comes  a  naturalist  whose  intention  of  adding  sim- 
plicity to,  and  combining  together  former  descriptions,  must  prove  oi 
infinite  assistance  both  to  the  application  of  the  student  and  the  memory 
of  the  proficient.  "  My  object,  in  the  present  history  of  British  Birds," 
says  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  introduction,  "will  be  to  endeavour  to  simplify 
former  descriptions — to  adapt  them  to  popular  wants  and  wishes — and 
by  a  more  uniformly  methodical  arrangement  than  is,  I  think,  to  be  met 
with  in  any  previous  work  of  the  kind — to  give  to  any  student  of  our 
native  ornithology  who  may  from  circumstances  require  it,  every  help 
that  can  be  afforded  to  enable  him  to  identify  each  species — all  unneces- 
sary particulars  and  redundant  repetitions  being  avoided." 

Mr.  Morris  commences  his  task  with  great  spirit  in  the  part  now  before 
us.  It  contains  an  able  and  lucid  history  of  four  lordly  birds,  the 
Griffon  Vulture,  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  the  Sea  Eagle,  and  the  Golden 
Eagle.  Some  of  the  details  are  very  graphic  ;  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  flight  of  the  Golden  Eagle  : — 

"  The  flight  of  the  golden  eagle  when  not  pursuing  its  prey,  is  at  first 
slow  and  heavy,  like  that  of  the  Heron,  and  when  sailing  in  the  air  much 
resembles  that  of  the  common  Buzzard.  It  often  ascends  to  a  vast  height 
when  looking  out  for  food,  and  on  perceiving  its  quarry,  descends  upon  it 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  though  sometimes  in  doing  so  it  will  make  several 
spiral  turns  at  intervals,  as  if  to  break  the  extreme  violence  of  the  shock 
of  its  fall.  If  it  does  not  then  at  once  discern  its  victim,  which  has? 
perhaps  attempted  to  hide  itself,  it  then  peers  about  with  its  outstretched 
neck  in  every  direction,  when  if  it  catch  sight  of  it,  as  it  is  most  likely  to 
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lo,  it  is  down  upon  it  directly  with  extended  legs,  and  scarce  seeming  to 
ouch  it,  bears  it  off  in  triumph.  It  usually  thus  secures  the  animal,  seiz- 
ing it  before  it  can  even  attempt  to  escape,  or  perhaps  paralyzed  through 
ear,  but  occasionally  as  in  the  instances  hereafter  stated,  follows  in  pur- 
uit.  One  is  mentioned  which  was  seen  hovering  about  a  hare  which  it 
irightened  from  bush  to  bush,  until  at  last  it  forced  it  to  leave  its 
over  and  attempt  to  escape,  when  it  was  almost  immediately  overtaken 
nd  pounced  upon." 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  exquisite  style  of  the  coloured 

Portraits  of  the  birds  which  the  author  describes.    When  complete  Mr. 

'  ilorris's  book  will  form  a  very  superb  volume. 


'^hilip  the  Second.    A  Tragedy.    By  N.  T.  Moile.    Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

This  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  novice  both  to  poetry  and 
he  drama,  and  therefore  we  must  not  judge  harshly.    We  are,  indeed, 
f  he  less  inclined  to  do  so,  as  here  and  there  a  line  occurs  which  gives  fair 
ope  of  much  future  improvement.    Such  verses  as  the  following  do 
redit  to  the  intentions  of  their  author  : — 

Is  virtue  ought  but  sympathy  and  love 
For  all  that  lives  beneath  us  or  above, 
Aye,  all  that  is — the  mountain  stream  and  wood 
For  all  God's  works  are  beautiful  and  good. 
Men  but  in  this  each  other's  worth  o'er  come  : 
They  all  love  some  one,  and  are  good  to  some ; 
The  bad  love  few,  and  them  with  fervour  small 
The  good  love  many  much  ;  the  best  love  all. 


he  Horse  Guards,  with  twelve  coloured  illustrations. 

he  White  Charger,  that  cost  me  two  hundred  pounds  ;  lost  me  seventy 
thousand  pounds  ;  drove  me  from  society  ;  eventually  deprived  me  of 
my  friends  ;  and  finally  compelled  me  to  quit  the  service.  London  : 
J.  H.  A.  Darling,  126,  Bishopsgate  Street.  1850. 

These  amusing  productions  are  from  the  pen  of  a  humourist  who  has 
liscovered  a  new  vein  of  fun.  We  certainly  never  saw  anything  like  it 
)efore.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  mirth  of  his  jokes,  and  not  at 
he  same  time  to  observe  the  quiet  sense  and  satire  that  lie  under  his  bur- 
esque  lucubrations.  ''The  Horse  Guards"  is  a  work,  which,  though 
)itingly  severe,  is  able  and  sound  in  its  animadversions  ;  its  object  too, 
s  very  meritorious.  "  The  White  Charger"  is  a  broad  piece  of  merriment, 
udicrous  in  the  extreme.  It  excites  laughter  from  the  first  page  to  the 
ast,  and,  as  we  say,  the  entire  newness  of  its  comic  style  and  incidents 
idds  to  the  charm.  The  author,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  only  begun  his 
areer,  and  means  to  go  on  with  it,  for  he  announces  more  droll-titled 
)ooks,  which  hold  out  a  fund  of  lively  gratification. 
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The  Royal  Militia^  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry  Army  List.    By  Arthui 
Sleigh,  Esq.    %vo.  :  London,  1850. 

In  a  country  like  England  where  there  always  has  been  a  jealousy,  am 
a  very  proper  jealousy,  of  a  larger  standing  army  than  circumstances  hav  | 
rendered  absolutely  indispensable,  the  Militia  and  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  | 
become  of  the  first  importance.    They  are  besides  the  legitimate  armeij 
force  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  come  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  our  earliesj  | 
history,  and  they  are  less  divided  from  the  general  body  of  the  nation  thai  I  , 
the  regular  soldier  who  to  a  certain  extent  must  of  necessity  cease  to  b[|  ^ 
a  citizen.    In  fact  the  militia  is  the  fund  from  which  the  army  itself  ma^j  | 
be  most  efiectually  and  expeditiously  recruited  ;  the  men  taken  from  it 
ranks  have  not  got  to  learn  their  duty,  and  though  they  may  possibly  b| 
inferior  to  the  veteran  of  many  campaigns,  no  other  kind  of  recruits  cai; 
compare  with  them  for  a  single  instant.    It  is,  therefore,  no  more  tha  i 
fitting  that  these  should  have  their  lists  and  records  as  well  as  the  nav;' 
and  army. 

Mr.  Sleigh  has  deserved  well  both  of  the  yeomanry  and  militia  by  hi 
labours  in  their  behalf.    He  has  taken  his  subject  in  its  widest  rangt 
and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  must  have  gone  through  an  hercuj 
lean  labour  that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  devotion  to  his  task  coull 
have  enabled  him  to  accomplish.    But  the  best  analysis  of  the  work  is  it? 
own  title  page.    A  list  "  containing  the  names  and  seniority  of  ever 
regimental  and  staff"  officer  in  the  militia  and  yeomanry  cavalry,  designai 
ing  whether  Lords  or  deputy  lieutenants  of  counties,  members  of  parlia 
ment  or  justices  of  the  peace;   exhibiting  the  services  of  such  officers  a  , 
have  held  commissions  in  the  regular  army  ;  detailing  the  country  seat; |  | 
parks,  and  domains  of  the  landed  gentry  serving  in  those  corps.  ThL 
regiments  of  militia,  arranged  according  to  seniority  of  number  ;  regiment 
and  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  as  heavy  and  light  dragoons,  hussars,  an 
lancers.    A  copious  alphabetical  index  of  regiments  according  to  count 
designation;  as  also,  the  names  of  every  officer  alphabetically  arrangec  | 
with  reference  to  the  regimental  page  in  the  militia  and  yeomanry  cavalr  | 
army  list.    A  history  of  the  services,  organization,  and  equipment  of  th[ 
regiments  of  militia  and  yeomanry  cavalry  ;  together  with  an  abstract  ( 
the  militia  acts  ;  and  yeomanry  cavalry  regulations,  arranged  and  com 
piled  from  official  documents  corrected  to  date  of  publication." 

As  a  book  of  reference,  this  work  will  of  course  take  its  stand  by  ths 
side  of  the  army  and  navy  lists  ;  but  its  highest  use  will  be  that  of  cal 
ing  attention  to  a  most  important  subject ;  at  this  moment  it  may  I 
almost  said  without  exaggeration  that  almost  every  Frenchman  is 
soldier  ;  Prussia  and  Austria  are  little  better  than  two  armed  camps,  an 
the  armies  of  Russia  are  upon  a  yet  more  gigantic  scale  ;  they  hang  lil^ 
an  avalanche  suspended  over  Europe,  and  ready  to  fall  and  crush  it.  Tl 
slightest  impetus  from  without  may  at  any  time  set  this  tremendous  bod 
in  motion,  and  where  is  the  strength  that  shall  stop  it? — none,  till  it  hr 
rolled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and  exhausted  itse 
by  spreading.  : , 

This  then,  is  the  time  when  such  truly  national  and  legitimate  force 
as  the  militia  and  the  yeomanry  corps  demand  the  most  serious  attentioij 
A  country  that  cannot  defend  itself  must  soon  cease  to  exist,  and  ho 
can  shopkeepers  and  mechanics  be  expected  to  have  either  the  habits,  tl 
knowledge,  or  the  bodily  strength,  which  alone  can  fit  them  to  stan 
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up  against  the  old  and  experienced  soldier  ?    The  danger  would  be 
equally  the  same  if  the  numbers  of  the  regular  army  were  doubled,  or 
even  trebled  ;  in  the  example  of  Prussia,  we  see  how  a  nation  with  the 
[finest  standing  army  that  was  ever  collected,  may  be  laid  prostrate, 
^hivered,  humbled  to  the  dust  ;  while  from  what  has  happened  in  Spain, 
we  may  learn  that  when  a  people  fight  their  own  battles,  though  they 
may  be  defeated,  they  never  can  be  conquered.    In  saying  this,  we 
'  would  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  to  undervalue  a  regular  army  ;  it  is 
J  indispensable  in  times  like  these  ;  but  still  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  all ; 
'  something  more  is  wanted  to  the  safety  of  a  nation,  and  that  is,  that 
1 5very  citizen  should  know  how  to  fight  for  his  own  home  and  his  own 
altars. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  GENEALOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine, 

Sir, — In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  magazine  for  1789,  I  came 
It  kcross'  the  following  obituary  notice,  which  I  extracted  as  a  striking 
4xample  of  my  crotchet  as  to  the  decadence  of  families. 
m      At  St.  Nicholas's  Poor  House,  Newcastle,  of  which  he  was  the 
^keeper,  Mr.  William  Umfraville.    By  several  indubitable  evidences  in 
ihis  possession,  he  appeared  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  one  of  the 
Weatest  names  and  most  illustrious  families  in  the  north.    The  pedigree 
ifraces  back  the  family  to  Robert  Umfraville,  Lord  of  Tours  and  Vian,  m 
•ithe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.    He  had  in  his  custody  a  sword 
\which  belonged  to  Sir  Robert    Umfraville,    Vice-Admiral  of  England, 
ikbout  the  time  of  Richard  IL     Mr.  Umfraville  died  in  very  mdigent 
iHfcircumstances,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  one  son." 

t  True  enough  the  Umfravilles  were  "  one  of  the  greatest  names  and 
'  most  illustrious  families  in  the  north."  Their  first  English  ancestor.  Sir 
mfRobert  de  Umfraville,  otherwise  Robert  with  the  Beard,  obtained  from 
ilfche  Conqueror,  his  kinsman,  the  lordship  of  Reddesdale,  in  Northumber- 
lUland— to  hold,  by  the  service  of  defending  that  part  of  the  country  for 
idjever,  from  enemies  and  wolves,  with  the  sword  which  King  William  had  by 
\kis  side  when  he  entered  Northumberland.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  was 
seilthe  very  weapon  that  the  poor  workhouse  keeper  possessed,  and  that  it 
had  been  guarded,  with  religious  care,  by  his  family,  amid  all  their 
esfmisery,  as  the  last  relique  of  their  brilliant  ancestry  ?    Poor  Uinfra. 

seems  to  have  inherited  no  small  share  of  the  pride  of  birth,  and  held 
Mo  the  last,  as  his  dearest  possession,  the  evidences  of  his  illustrious 
-^descent. 
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A  melancholy  contrast  is  offered  in  the  reckless  profligacy  of  the  repre 
sentative  of  another  great  northern  house.    Sir  William  Rereshy,  Bart, 
son  and  heir  of  the  celebrated  author,  succeeded,  at  the  death  of  his  fa  the 
in  1689,  to  the  beautiful  estate  of  Thrybergh,  in  Yorkshire,  where  hi| 
ancestors  had  been  seated,  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  con 
quest,  and  he  lived  to  see  himself  denuded  of  every  acre  of  his  broai 
lands.    Le  Neve  states,  in  his  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  Collegej 
that  he  became  a  tapster  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  was  tried  ami 
imprisoned  for  cheating  in  1711.    He  was  alive  in  1727,  when  Wot 
ton's  account  of  the  Baronets  was  published.    In  that  work  he  is  sai '| 
to  be  reduced  to  a  low  condition.    At  length  he  died  in  great  obscurity 
a  melancholy  instance  how  low  pursuits  and  base  pleasures  may  sull  j 
the  noblest  name,  and  waste  an  estate  gathered  with  labour  and  preserve' 
by  the  care  of  a  race  of  distinguished  progenitors.    Gaming  was  amongs] 
Sir  William's  follies — particularly  that  lowest  specimen  of  the  folly — thj 
fights  of  the  game  cocks.    The  tradition  at  Thrybergh  is  (for  his  nami 
is  not  quite  forgotten)  that  the  fine  estate  of  Dennaby  was  staked  an 
lost  on  a  single  main.    Sir  William  Reresby  was  not  the  only  barone 
who  disgraced  his  Order  at  that  period.    In  1722  Sir  Charles  Burtoj 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  seal  ;  pleaded  poverty,  bi| 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  which  sentence  we' 
afterwards  commuted  for  a  milder  punishment. 

In  Ireland  the  vicissitudes  of  families  have  been  the  most  remarkabh 
The  civil  wars  of  Cromwell  and  William  III.  doomed  many  of  the  ol 
native  houses  to  utter  spoliation,  and  reduced  the  descendants  of  royil 
and  noble  lineages  t*  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  system.  Under  ttj 
frieze  coat  of  many  an  humble  peasant  may  flow  the  blood  of  Ireland} 
ancient  kings ;  and  in  the  sunburnt,  starving  mendicant,  a  genealogic:! 
enquirer  might  discover  the  representative  of  the  O'Rorkes,  the  O'Reilly' 
the  O'Briens,  or  the  O'Sullivans,  of  those  times  ! 

When  her  kings,  with  standard  of  green  unfurl'd, 

Led  the  red-branch  knights  to  danger  ; — 
Ere  the  Emerald  gem  of  the  western  world  j 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger.  j 

Fifty  years  hence,  when  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  shall  haJI 
worked  its  course,  a  future  genealogist  may  add  some  curious  instanc(| 
to  those  I  have  cited,  and  to  him  I  will  now  bequeath  this  melancho'i 
duty.  , 
My  next  letter  shall  record  the  wondrous  rise  of  many  a  noble  ste! 
that  has  sprung  from  a  very  obscure  root,  and  yet  flourishes  in  pride  arj 
verdant  foliage.  j 

I  am,  sir,  j 
Your  well  wisher, 

Heraldicus. 

  \ 

\- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James'' s  Magazine. 
Sir, — Can  you  find  space  in  your  valuable  periodical  for  the  folio wii, 
brief  narrative  ?    Its  details  will,  I  believe,  interest  some  of  your  readeij 
and  illustrate  the  proverb  that  "  truth  is  strange— stranger  than  fiction.' 
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About  the  year  1728,  a  female  infant  was  born  at  Bushy  Park,  and  was 
there  baptised  by  Dr.  Crane,  the  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  of  that 
iperiod.    During  the  early  part  of  her  childhood  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  Mrs.  Bradley,  a  wet-nurse,  to  whom  also  the  charge  of  Frederick, 
,the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  and  afterwards   the  celebrated  Lord 
[North,  was  committed.    The  girl  and  boy  were  foster  children.  While 
the  former  was  with  Mrs.  Bradley,  she  was  known  as  "  Mary  Bradley." 
r  On  leaving  the  nurse's  care  she  was  received  into  the  household  of  Mr. 
iEdward  Rice  (who  then  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor- 
(jsquare)  and  was  educated  with  his  children,  George*  and  Lucy.    At  this 
J  date  Lord  Strange  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Mr.  Rice's,  and  would  occa- 
,  sionally  take  the  child  known  as  Mary  Bradley  to  a  confectioner's,  and 
[there  "treat"  her  with  sweetmeats.    On  one  occasion  his  lordship  was  in 
company  with  Francis  Lord  North  (afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford),  and 
the  girl,  when  he  said  that  the  child  much  resembled  her  mother.  The 
remark  drew  tears  from  Lord  Francis,  but  no  answer  in  words. 

While  under  Mr.  Rice's  guardianship,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
J  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Richard  Trevor),  in  company  with 
I,  George  and  Lucy  Rice.  Afterwards  she  again  became  an  inmate  of  the 
J  mansion  at  Bushy,  where  she  was  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of 
J  the  Ladies  Montague,  in  whose  society  she  visited  Arundel  Castle  and 
iother  places.  When  at  Bushy  she  was  instructed  in  all  the  accomplish- 
jiments  becoming  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion. 

At  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  "  Mary  Bradley"  formed  an  attachment 
for  Mr.  Brett,  a  nephew  of  Sir  W.  Smith,  an  alderman  of  London— a 
circumstance  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Montagues,  who  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  another  and  more  aristocratic  suitor.    In  order,  it  is 
supposed,  to  erase  from  her  heart  the  attachment  for  Mr.  Brett,  her  friends 
sent  her  on  a  visit  to  a  provincial  town,  where  the  report  reached  her 
that  her  lover  had  been  drowned  at  sea  in  crossing  the  British  channel. 
jThe  shock  created  in  her  mind  by  this  intelligence  (which  proved  to  be 
'false),  and  the  annoyances  to  which  she  was  exposed,  threw  her  into  a 
jmelancholy  and  desperate  state  of  mind  ;  and  while  in  this  condition 
'she  declared  to  her  foster  mother  she  would  marry  the  first  man  who 
offered  himself  to  her.    Mrs.  Bradley  had  then  in  her  house  a  nephew — 
a  young  tradesman,  who  had  taken  his  lodgings  in  the  metropolis,  with 
^ja  view  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  his  business — to  whom  she  commu- 
te tiicated  the  declaration  of  the  unfortunate  lady.    The  issue  of  the  story 
)1  Is,  that  she  became  the  wife  of  the  young  man  (Thomas  Bradley),  in  the 
year  1750,  and  returned  with  him  to  his  home,  where,  deserted  by  all 
?i former  friends  and  relatives,  she  died,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  in 
4an  impoverished  condition.    True  it  is,  that  some  slight  presents  were 
jnciade  to  her  by  persons  unknown  to  her,  in  the  early  part  of  her  married 
life  ;  but  nothing  beyond  these  ever  reached  her. 

The  poor  lady  afterwards  lived  to  learn  that  the  object  of  her  early 
affections  was  not  drowned. 

'  Lord  Strange  publicly  recognised  in  the  humble  tradesman's  wife  an 
f'  earl's  daughter."  Mary  Bradley  herself,  however,  never  knew  either 
\'joho  was  her  father  or  who  her  mother. 

i 

r^l  •  This  George  Rice  afterwards  married  Mary  Countess  Talbot,  and  was  the  father 
'  of  the  present  Lord  Dynevor, 
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My  object  in  trespassing  on  your  space  is,  to  ask  whether  any  of  youij 
readers  can  throw  any  light  on  this  subject,  or  place  the  writer  in  a  posi-[,  „ 
tion  to  trace  the  origin  and  parentage  of  the  person  known  as  Maryf  j 
Bradley.    The  writer  would  esteem  any  particle  of  information,  sugges-  t 
tive  or  confirmatory,  as  a  favour.  a 

I  am,  Sir,  |  j 

Yours  obediently, 

S.  N. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
Sir,— Allow  me  to  send  you  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Epitaph  oi 
WilUam  De  Warren,  which  appeared  in  your  last  number.— Hippeus. 

Here,  good  Earl  William,  is  the  place 

Where  thy  true  praise  we  brightly  trace, 

Founder  of  this,  the  holy  seat 

Of  piety,— its  patron  great. 

Thy  funeral  marble  decks  the  pile, 

Pleasing  the  poor  of  Christ  the  while. 

The  chosen  Pancrace,  thy  blest  heir, 

Preserves  thy  ashes  with  deep  care, 

Who  placed  thee  'midst  the  saints  above, 

Where  star- built  worlds  for  ever  move. 

And,  0  good  Pancrace,  aid  him  now 

Who  gave  thee  glory,  and  bestow 

On  him  a  lasting  seat  on  high. 

Who  thus,  endowed  thee  'neath  the  sky. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

PRE-ADAMITE  PRODUCTIONS. 

SiE^_The  globe  which  we  inhabit,  though  to  the  uninitiated  presenting 
every  indication  of  permanence  and  stability,  is  nevertheless  proved,  b^ 
the  unerring  results  of  geological  inquiry,  to  have  been  the  theatre  of; 
series  of  physical  revolutions,  marked  by  a  magnitude  so  overwhelmingly 
vast,  and  involving  periods  so  stupendously  extensive,  as  almost  to  pre 
elude  the  possibility  of  human  knowledge,  in  reference  to  time  or  ti 
chano-e,  affording  any  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  one  or  compre 
hend^the  other.  Every  cycle  would  seem  to  have  had  its  limits,  its  vege 
table,  climatic,  and  zoological  phenomena.  The  present,  though  th 
latest,  may  not  be  the  last ;  analogy  forbids  the  supposition.  Its  ante 
cedents  of  mutation  and  subversion  point  with  mysterious  significanc; 
to  a  future,  whose  characteristics  and  evolutions  will  be  so  startlingl; 
distinct  from  existing  realities  as  these  are  from  all  precursive  phenomena 
Rocks  of  adamantine  firmness  and  apparent  indestructibility  of  characte 
constitute  the  volume,  on  whose  pages  Nature  has  imprinted  those  hiero 
glyphics,  which,  when  deciphered,  are  found  to  be  the  truthful  records  c 
wonders  and  of  mysteries,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  wildest  dreams 
the  most  extravagantly  daring  imaginings,  become  tame,  flat,  and  prosaicl 
ally  dull.     *  Time  was,'  says  an  Egyptian  tradition,  *  when  there  wai 
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no  moon,"  in  confirmation  of  which,  the  results  of  refined  modern 
1  analysis  may  be  quoted.    Time  was,  when  the  tropics  included  the  lati- 
'  tude  of  Iceland,  of  which  fact  the  abundant  fossil  remains  of  solstitial 
animal  and  vegetable  products  found  in  the  soil  of  that  country,  and  the 
ascertained  progress  of  tropical  contraction,  are  conclusive  testimony, 
i     Time  was,  when  "  a  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  world  "  of 
which  the  enormous  quantities  of  marine  depositions  accumulated  on  the 
loftiest  mountains  and  most  elevated  steppes,  are  convincingly  demon- 
strative.   Time  was,  when  the  megatherium,  the  martodon,  the  icthy- 
j  osaurus,  and  a  host  of  giant  birds,  enormous  reptiles,  and  "  vast  mis- 
shapen monsters,"  "grim  and  terrible"  in  aspect,  enjoyed  "  this  world  of 
ours,"  of  whose  veritable  existence  fragmentary  skeletons  found  entombed 
m  the  hardest  rock,  and  imbedded  in  the  deepest  strata,  are  so  many 
attestations.    Time  was,  when  these  and  more  astounding  wonders  were 
'  familiar  things,'  and  yet  between  the  period  in  which  the  most  recent 
of  these  monstrous  generations  existed,  and  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the 
first  of  the  human  family,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  years  must 
tiave  mtervened.    On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  lecture  pronounced  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  with  respect  to  the  fossil  remains  of 
jolossal  birds  of  New  Zealand,  several  bones  of  an  extinct  bird  of  the 
:ridactyle  tribe  were  exhibited,  which  indicate  an  altitude  of  fourteen 
jCet,    Dr.  Mantell  stated  his  conviction,  "  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
jponclude  that  these  stupendous  birds  formerly  ranged  over  a  vast  con- 
iment,  now  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  and  of  which  the  islands  of 
•he  Pacific  are  the  culminating  points ;  thus  realizing  the  idea  of  the 
poet — 

"  'Art,  nature,  earth  itself,  to  change  is  doomed  : 
Earthquakes  have  raised  to  Heaven  the  humble  vale, 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entombed  ; 
And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls,  wide  continents  have  bloomed.'  " 

The  learned  lecturer  also  placed  before  the  Institution,  the  fossil  arm 
one  of  a  land-lizard,  which  was  four  feet  and  a-half  in  length,  and  thirty- 
0  inches  in  circumference.  Estimated  by  the  proportions  of  a  living 
ocodile,  the  creature  to  which  it  belonged  must  have  been  ninety  feet 
length  !  As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  volumes  might  be  written,  and 
nch,  as  a  science,  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  may  be  merely  necessary  to 
serve,  that  the  following  sonnets  refer  to  Pre-Adamite  creatures  and 
pnditions. 

From  ages  unto  ages  unrecorded, 
Years  that  by  myriads  may  be  dimly  guessed, 
The  astounding  Saurian  reptiles  grimly  lorded, 
O'er  all  the  soulless  world,  from  east  to  west, 
From  north  to  south,  through  their  domain  unblest, 
In  shapes  more  scaring  than  were  ever  worded 
To  human  ears,  or  human  sight  confessed. 
Gliding  like  phantom  dreams  to  fear  accorded. 
And  on  the  desert  marshes,  which  are  land, 
Stalked  birds  of  towering  stature  and  vast  wing, 
Whose  screams  made  concert  with  the  howling  wind. 
They  passed.    Then  came  the  empire  brief  and  grand, 
The  mightier  king,  the  wondrous  puny  thing, 
Called  man — the  dawn  of  everlasting  mind. 
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Here  the  enormous  dragons  reigned  and  raged, 
Within  their  watery  and  shoreless  hell 
In  their  astounding  joyance,  and  assuaged 
Their  monster- hearts  with  carnage,  where  no  yell 
Eose,  as  they  crunched,  the  lesser  demons  fell 
Between  their  wondrous  jaws,  or  when  they  waged 
War  o'er  the  warring  billows'  roaring  swell, 
And  bellowed  thunderously  ;  or  yet  engaged 
'Midst  the  foundations  of  the  world  as  well, 
Far,  far,  below  the  unfathomable  deeps. 
Where  punier  scaly  fiends  yet  gorged  their  prey, 
Safe  from  that  lord  who  holds  a  grander  sway. 
What  hath  his  world  become  ?    Within  it  sleeps 
All  bestial  rage,  all  serpent  guile  for  aye? 
Or  is  it  but  a  sunnier  hell  to-day? 


CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James- s  Magazine. 
Sir,— In  the  article  upon  The  Different  Classes  of  Society"  in  the  May 
number  of  your  Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  "  John  Beaufort  Earl  of 
Somerset  was  created  on  the  29th  September,  1397,  Marquess  of  Dorset, 
From  that  period  this  dignity  appears  to  have  remained  dormant  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI."  .    i    •  ^.-u 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  printer  has  made  some  mistake  m  the 
name  of  the  King  mentioned,  as  I  cannot  otherwise  understand  how  a 
writer  evidently  so  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  could  have  forgotten 
the  remarkable  instances  of  that  title  being,  subsequently  to  1397,  but 
previous  to  Edward  VI.,  conferred  upon  personages  well  known  m  history 
The  very  title,  Dorset,  named  in  the  text  was  twice  revived  m  the  in 
termediate  time  ;  in  1442,  when  it  was  granted  to  Edmund  Beaufort,  and 
held  by  him  and  his  sons  Henry  and  Edmund,  the  last  of  whom  was 
killed  in  1471,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  ;  and  in  1475,  when  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  Thomas,  third  Lord  Grey  de  Groby.  George  Harry,  presen 
and  seventh  Earl  of  Stamford,  would  now  be  the  eleventh  Marquess  o 
Dorset,  premier  of  his  rank  in  England,  but  for  the  forfeiture  which  fol 
lowed  the  claim  to  the  throne  unwillingly  made  by  his  illustrious  kins 
woman  Lady  Jane  Grey  :  and  now  that  the  family  of  Sackville  is  extinct 
perhaps  the  crown  will  honor  the  memory  of  that  excellent  woman  b' 
reversing  the  attainder  passed  against  her  and  hers. 

Another  Marquess  fell  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Barnet,  John,  Marques 
of  Montagu.  He  was  so  created  as  a  compensation  for  surrendering  th 
Earldom  of  Northumberland,  in  1470,  Edward  IV.  being  desirous  of  re 
storing  the  Percies  to  his  favor,  and  with  it  to  their  lost  honors  an 
estates.  He  took  the  title  of  Montague,  his  mother  being  heiress  of  th 
Montacutes  or  Montagues,  Earls  of  Salisbury.  His  father  was  Richarc 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury  of  the  noble  line  of  Nevill,  and  his  brother,  th 
celebrated  King  maker  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  splendid  fortunes  an 
subsequent  ruin  he  shared,  both  brothers  falling  on  the  same  field  tb 
year  after  Montague  obtained  his  title.  It  was  forfeited,  and  his  eldei 
son,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  intended  husband  of  a  royal  Plantagene 
degraded  from  his  honors  on  the  cruel  excuse  of  poverty  ;  poverty  cause 
by  the  attainders  and  tyranny  with  which  the  crown  visited  his  nobJ 
house  ! 
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Besides  these,  I  can  remember  five  other  creations  of  Marquisates  prior 
I  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  had  that 
rank  given  him  in  1444.  He  was  of  the  family  of  De  la  Pole,  one  whose 
rise  was  only  equalled  in  rapidity  by  that  of  the  Dudleys,  Dukes  of 
;  Northumberland,  and  the  Villiers,  Dukes  of  Buckingham  ;  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  the  first  Earl,  and  grandfather  to  William,  having  been  a  merchant 
in  Hull,  whilst  William  himself  shortly  attained  to  a  Duke's  coronet, 
and  his  son  married  a  king's  sister.  William,  seventh  Baron  of  Berkeley, 
was  made  a  Marquess  by  Henry  VII.  in  1489.  He  most  unjustly  marked 
his  gratitude  by  settling  his  feudal  castle  of  Berkeley  and  the  accompany- 
ing estates  upon  that  monarch  and  his  heirs  male,  thus  disinheriting  his 
own  brother  Maurice.  Of  property  which  has  once  got  within  the  royal 
grip  it  may  generally  be  said, 

"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  !" 

But  strange  to  say,  in  this  instance  it  was  not  so  ;  for  when  Queen  Mary 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  failure  of  .the  heirs  male  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
castle  and  estates  peaceably  returned  to  the  ownership  of  the  descendants 
,  of  Maurice,  by  whom  they  are  still  possessed.  Another  of  the  illustrious 
extant  houses  of  England,  the  imperial  Courtenays,  received  the  Marquis - 
,ate  of  Exeter  in  1525,  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  created  Marchioness  of  Pem-- 
broke,  in  1532,  the  year  before  her  ill-fated  marriage. 

I  am.  Sir, 
—  Yours,  &:c. 

Scrutator. 

A  Prophetic  Dream. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  have  doubtless  seen  Mr.  Washington 
'jTrving's  amusing  life  of  Goldsmith,  and  have  remarked  that  the  story  which 
•sappeared  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine  for  March,  under  the  above  name, 
is  there  told  differently.    All  are  of  course  aware,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
Ireadable  anecdote  out  of  the  dry  materials  which  generally  come  down  to 
•  js  from  bygone  days,  a  writer  m.ust  to  a  slight  degree  fill  up  the  lights  and 
.ishades  of  the  picture  he  is  making,  out  of  his  own  fancy.    But  I  think 
t  your  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  this 
'Magazine"  should  be  as  far  as  possible  perfect,  as  it  is  chiefly  addressed 
0  lovers  of  Historical  Genealogy,  and  might  consequently  be  hereafter 
r  eferred  to  as  establishing  some  particular  fact  or  date  in  the  life  of  an 
:  ndividual  there  mentioned,    I  consequently  feel  it  right  to  convince  those 
:  vho  have  seen  the  story  in  both  forms  that  the  manner  you  have  painted 
^t  is  most  according  to  its  true  nature. 

1    Boswell  in  his  "  Life  of  Doctor  Johnson"  first  relates  it  ^  and  it  is  evi- 
iently  from  him  that  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  taken  it.    The  two 
ijbarticulars  in  which  he  differs  from  you  are  : — 

if  Firstly — He  styles  the  ofi&cer  Prendergast,  which  Washington  Irving 
ifcas  changed  to  Colonel  Prendergast,  whereas  with  you  he  is  Sir  Thomast 
fn  a  note,  however,  of  Mr.  Wilson  Croker's,  (Boswell's  Johnson,  vol.  3,  p. 
221,  ed.  1835)  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  pre- 
sent gallant  Viscount,  and  then  Secretary  at  War,  that  the  Prendergast  slain 
tt  Malplaquet  was  Sir  Thomas,  Colonel  of  the  twenty-second  foot,  and  we 
.nay  add  commanding  a  brigade  at  that  battle.    Reference  to  Burke's 
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**  Extinct  Baronetage"  will  shew  that  he  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1699, 
being  then  a  Knight,  as  appears  by  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  where  he  is 
qualified  *'  Knight  and  Baronet,"  when  M.P.  for  Monaghan. 

Secondly — Boswell  heard  from  General  Oglethorpe,  who  heard  from 
Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  the  effects  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  it  was 
Sir  John  Friend  who  was  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  feels  much 
suspicion  as  to  Colonel  Cecil,  no  trace  of  any  officer  of  that  rank  and  name 
being  then  in  the  army.  If  there  was,  we  may  add  it  is  impossible  he  would 
have  had  anything  to  say  to  the  effects  of  Sir  Thomas,  as  William,  first 
Earl  of  Cadogan,  his  executor  and  brother-in-law,  was  a  Lieut. -General  in 
this  very  army,  and  present  at  the  battle  which  cost  his  relative  his  life,  and 
to  him,  in  either  capacity,  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate  officer  would  have 
been  given  up. 

Whether  the  pocket  book  may  still  exist,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  given  as  a  copy  of  the  entry  made  by  Thomas  in  an  old  manuscript 
which  we  have  seen,  and  which  was  drawn  up  for  John  Prendergast,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Carlow,  in  1777,  and  grandson  and  heir  to  the  gallant  brigadier. 

"  Being  in  bed  with  my  wife  last  night  in  this  my  house  in  the  city  of 
London,  I  dreamt  that  James  Cranwell,  a  native  of  Clonmell  in  Ireland, 
and  who  died  in  my  service  three  years  ago,  appeared  in  my  livery,  and  told 
me  to  prepare  for  death,  for  that  I  would  die  this  day  year.  Though  having 
no  superstition  on  the  subject,  I  note  this  as  a  curious  memorandum,  if 
such  an  event  should  happen  me, 

February  11,  1708."  "  Thos.  Prendergast. 

There  was  a  Colonel  Prendergast  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough 
besides  the  Baronet,  but  he  was  opposed  to  our  armies,  and  commanded  a 
regiment  of  horse  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  He  was  Edmond  Prendergast, 
who  forfeited  vast  estates  for  adhering  to  James  II.,  and  was  either  the 
elder  brother  or  the  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Dutch  in  1710,  but  subsequently  exchanged.  See  the  Marlborough  Dis- 
patches, vol.  V,  p.  245,  where  the  Duke  writes  to  have  him  given  every 
facility  to  return  to  France.  The  same  necessarily  authenticated  work  would 
at  once  settle  the  question  as  to  the  name  of  our  hero,  Marlborough  giving 
orders  to  General  Murray  (vol.  iv,  p.  95)  to  "  cause  Sir  Thomas  Prender- 
gast to  march  with  his  regiment  to  Oudenarde." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bookworm. 


FAMILY   OF  DAWSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St  James's  Magazine. 
Mr.  Roger  De  Coverdale  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Editor, 
and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  correct  an  error  in  his  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  James's  Magazine  for  this  month.  Mr.  De  Coverdale 
ought  to  have  said  that  the  branch  of  the  Dawsons  desceyided  from  Roger 
Dawson  of  Carlton  in  Coverdale,  whose  descendants  for  ten  generations 
possessed  property  in  the  Dale  is  extinct  in  the  male  line.  Mr..  De 
Coverdale  has  no  doubt  but  that  male  descendants  of  the  original  stock 
still  exist  since  Barthnam  or  Barchnam  Dawson,  son  of  Sir  Roger  Daw- 
son, of  Dalton,  had  no  less  than  eleven  sons. 

Coverham,  on  the  River  Cover,  Coverdale, 
May  15,  1850. 
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Arms  of — 

Aiton  of  Kippo,  87 

Bramley-Moore  of  Liverpool, 
86 

Broughton  of  Broughton,  81 

Campbell-Davys    of  Neuadd- 

fawr,  87 
Chatterton,  85 

Darnell,  83 

Davys  of  Neuaddfawr,  87 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  84 

Edwards  of  Chirk,  81 
Edwards,  Joshua,  Esq.,  81 
Edwardes  of  Shrewsbury,  81 
Edwardes,  Major  Herbert,  81 
Ellison  of  Boultham,  83 

Fisher,  Rev.  George  Hutchin- 
son, 88 
Freer  ol  Glasgow,  82 

Graham,  Junes  Maxwell,  85 
Graham,  Charles  Maxwell,  85 

Hawker  of  Longparish,  S  > 
Heber-Percy  of  Hodnet,  8G 
Hibbert  of  Chaltont  Park,  82 

Changes  of  Name. 


Hippisley  of  Camely  and  Stan- 
ton. 83 

Ireland,  Rev.  E.  S.,  83 

Jones  of  Llwynon,  81 

Kerr  of  Kerrislande,  82 
Kerr  of  Saughfield,  82 

Lloyd  of  Brynestyn,  82 

Mairis  of  Mars  ton,  88 
Marche,  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  88 
Marche  of  Haddenham,  88 
Maxwell-Graham   of  VVilliam- 

wood,  84 
Maxwell-Graham,Charles  Esq., 

85. 

Moore,  John  Bramley,  Efq.,8G 
Mytton  of  Cleobury  North,  83 

Napier  of  Kilmahew,  81 
Napier  of  Shandon,  82 

O'Callaghan,     Viscount  Lis- 
more,  82 

Penderell,  87 
Percy  of  Hodnet,  8G 


Picton  of  Iscoed,  86 
Pitman  of  Woodbridge,  85 

Rice,  Lord  Monteagle,  86 
Richards,  Sir  William,  86 
Ryves  of  Ranston,  85 

Scott  of  Dublin,  82 
Scrope  of  Yorkshire,  87 
Scropeof  Danby,  87 
Scrope  of  Castlecombe,  87 
Stephens  of  Crychell,  85 

Trotter  of  the  Merse,  86 
Tudor  Trevor,  81 

Vaughan  of  Burlton,  81 

Waller  of  Groombridge,  84 
Washington,   of  Washington 

Whitfield,   Sulgrave,  and 

America,  88 
White    of  Charlton  Marshell, 

82 

Whyte  of  Leixlip  and  Lough- 

brick] and,  82 
Willshire,  Bart.,  80 

Yonge  of  Bryn  Yorcin,  81 
Young  of  King.;rby,  81 


Obituary,  Annotated. 
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the  sword  upon  tlie  land :  his  wife,  at  the 
same  time,  swam  to  shore,  and,  with  her 
dart,  killed  a  deer  as  it  ran  by."  Hence, 
the  Arms  of  the  O'Hartes  were  ever  after 

A  sword  and  thumb  ;  the  Crest,  a  hand 
holding  a  sword ;  and  the  Supporters,  a 
female  and  a  stag." 

Tudor  Trevor  (Lord  of  Hereford,  Whit- 
tington,  and  Both  Maelors;  /flHUtor  Hf 

Mk  nf  %  UKrrljBs;  this 

celebrated  chieftain,  called  Trevor  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  son  of  Ynyr  ap  Cad~ 
forch.  Lord  of  Both  Maelors,  Oswestry,  and 
Whittington,  in  Powys,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  that  Kingdom,  by  Rheingar,  his  wife, 
dau.  and  sole  heir  of  Lluddoca  ap  Caradoc 
Vreichfras,  Lord  of  Hereford,  in  South 
Wales.    He  married  Angharad,  dau.  of 
Howell  Dda,  King  of  South  Wales,  a.d. 
907,  a  Prince  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  who  voluntarily  resigned  his 
throne,  and  retired  to  Kome,  where  he  died 
in  948.  His  death  was  sorely  lamented  by 
the  people,  for  <'he  was  a  monarch  that 
loved  peace  and  good  order,  and  that  feared 
God."    Tudor  Trevor  had,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  very  extensive  domains  in  Here- 
I  ford,  and  in  all  that  county  called  Ferlys, 
I  which  lies  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn, 
He  was,  moreover.  Lord  of  Whittington, 
in  Shropshire,  and  generally  made  the  cas- 
tle there  his  chief  seat ;  but  many  of  his 
possessions  being  in  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
he  became  Founder  of  the  Tribe  of 
THE  Marches.    On  the  subject  of  the 
Welsh  Tribes,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
observe,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  that 
five  were  called  Eoyal,  and  the  respective 
representatives  of  each  were  considered 
as  of  the  Blood  Royal.    There  were  also 
fifteen  Tribes  styled  I^oble,  all  of  North 
iWales  and  Powys,  whose  respective  repre- 
jsentatives   formed  the    Wobility,  being 
iLords  of  distinct  districts  and  bearing  some 
'  hereditary  office  in  the  palace.    Theix  pre- 
cedence, as  it  stands,  is  very  uncertain,  and 
fis  not  governed  by  dates,  nor  do  we  know 
I  the  form  by  which  the  individuals  were  cal- 
,ied  to  this  elevation.  Accordingto  Vauo-han 
bf  Hengwrt,  "  Gru%dd  ap  Cynan,  Prince 
Ijof  JJorth  Wales,  Bhys  ap  Tudor,  Prince 
f,of  South  Wales,  and  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn, 
;Prmce  of  Powys,  made  diligent  search  after 
,the  arms,  ensigns,  and  pedigrees  of  their 
ancestors,  the  nobility  and  kings  of  the 
Britons.    What  they  discovered  by  their 
,.pams  in  any  papers  and  records,  was  after- 
wards, by  the  bards,  digested  and  put  into 
books ;  and  they  ordained  five  Eoval  Tribes, 
!f  here  being  only  three  before,  from  whom 
i:;heu-  posterity  to  this  day  can  derive  them- 
selves; and  also  fifteen  Special  Tribes,  of 
vhom  the  gentry  of  North  Wales  are,  for 
^;ne  most  part,  descended."    Tudor  Tre- 


vor, by  his  wife  Angharad,  had  three 
sons  :  — 

I.  Gronwt  ap  Tudor  Trevor,  Lord 
of  Hereford,  whose  dau.  and  heiress, 
GwEN,  was  mother,  hj  her  hus- 
band, CyheUn  ap  Ivor,  Lord  of 
Builth,  of 

Elystan  Glodrydd,  Prince  of 
Ferlys. 

II.  Llydock  ap  Tudor  Trevor, 
Lord  of  Both  Maelors  and  Oswes- 
try, ancestor  of  the  families  of 
MosTYN,  of  Mostyn  and  Talacre  ; 
Edwards  of  Chirk  (of  which  stem 
Joshua  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Toxteth 
Park,  Liverpool  {see  page  25),  is  a 
descendant);  Trevor,  of  Bryn. 
Kynalt  and  Trevallyn ;  Lloyd,  of 
Leaton  Knolls ;  Lloyd,  of  Penley ; 
Wynne,  of  Eyarth;  Pennant,  of 
Downing  and  Penryn  Castle ;  Dy- 
MOCK,  of  Penley ;  Eyton,  of  Eyton ; 
Edwardes,  of  Kilhendre;  Ed- 
WARDES,  of  Shrewsbury,  Bart,  (of 
which  line  is  the  gallant  Major  Her- 
bert Edwardes,  C.B.)  ;  Vaughan, 
of  Burlton  ;  Yonges,  of  Bryn  Yor- 
cin  (from  which  spring  the  Youngs, 
of  Kingerby,  co.  Lincoln) ;  &c. — 
and 

III.  Dyngad  ap  Tudor  Trevor,  who 
m.  Cicely,  dau.  of  Severus,  son  of 
Cadivor  of  Gwenwynwyn,  Prince 
of  Powys  Wenwynwyn,  and  was 
grandfather  of  Cynric  ap  Bhywal- 
LON,  Lord  of  Whittington,  who 
was  slain  in  1073 ;  he  ra.  a  dau.  of 
Ivor  Hen,  Lord  of  Ehos,  and  had 
issue : — 

1.  Ednyfed  ap  Cynric,  ances- 
tor of  the  Broughtons,  of 
Broughton,  now  represented 
in  the  female  line  by  the  Al- 
lansons,  of  Middleton  Quern- 
how,  and  the  Davies-Cookes  of 
Gwysaney. 

2.  Hwfa  ap  Cynric,  whose  dau. 
and  heiress,  Angharad,  wedded 
Kondrig  ap  lorwerth.  Lord  of 
Brynfienigl. 

3.  Ninnian  ap  Cynric,  ancestor 
of  the  families  of  Jones,  of 
Llwynon  (now  represented  by 
Sir  Love  P.  Jones  Parry,  of 
J'ladryu)  ;  Jeffreys,  of  Wem; 
Edwardes,  of  Sealyham,  &c. 

Arms,  Per  bend  sinister  erm.  and  er- 
mines :  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or. 

Kapier  (Kilmahew,  co.  Dumbarton,  a 
family  as  honourable  as  ancient,  which 
first  appears  in  Scotland  as  allies  of 
the  potent  Earls  of  Lennox.  The  Lords 
of  Kilmahew  were  great  and  powerful  in 
the  feudal  times  of  Scotland.    The  earliest 
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ancestor  on  record,  Johannes  Naper,  of 
the  county  of  Dumbarton,  was  one  of  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  defenders  of  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  when  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity in  the  year  1304,  by  King  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England.    The  direct  repre- 
sentative, William  Napier— Brydie,  ( r  Na- 
pier of  Kilmahew,  sold,  in  1820,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  extensive  domains  of  his 
ancestors,  and  emigrating  to  America,  died 
there  not  long  after  without  issue.  Though 
the  family  of  Kilmahew  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  extinct,  so  far  as  regards  lineal  de- 
scent, the  name  of  Napier  still  survives  in 
the  offshoots  of  that  once  wide-spreading 
tree.    Eobert  Napier,  of  Shandon,  co. 
Dumbarton,  as  the  only  landholder  of  the 
name  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  dis- 
trict of  the  Lennox,  takes  precedence  as 
the  eldest  son  of  one  of  several  families  of 
the  same  lineage,  tracing  their  descent  col- 
laterally from  that  of  Kilmahew,  and  the 
fame  which  he  has  acquired  in  that  branch 
of  scientific  industry,  which  has  carried  his 
name  over  the  world — Steam  Navigation, 
gives  promise  that  the  second  race  of  Na- 
piers  shall  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  all  who 
have  gone  before  them).  The  arms  of  Na- 
pier of  Shandon  are  those  of  Kilmahew 

 Gu.  on  a  bend  arg.  three  crescents  az. 

and  in  the  sinister  chief  point  a  spur  rowel 
of  the  second  (in  the  dexter  base  an  annu- 
let or.,  as  a  mark  of  cadency).  Crest,  A 
man' s  head  adorned  with  laurel  ppr.  Motto, 
Virtute  gloria  parta. 

Kerr  (Kerrislande,  co  Ayr,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  family,  that  settled  in  Ayrshire, 
and  acquired  the  barony  of  Kerrislande, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  direct  representatives  are  lost  in  seve- 
ral female  transmissions ;  several  families 
of  the  name  of  Kerr,  proprietors  of  farms, 
parts  of  the  ancient  barony,  may  be  col- 
laterally descended  from  the  former  chiefs 
of  the  race.  John  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Saugh- 
field,  CO.  Lanark,  Writer  in  Glasgow,  claims 
the  direct  male  representation  of  the 
family).  Gu.  on  a  chev.  arg.  three  mullets 
gu.  Motto,  Praise  God.  No  crest  is  on  record. 

Whyte  (Leixlip,  Ireland,  established  in 
that  kingdom  by  Walter  Whyte,  one  of  the 
companions  in  arms  of  Strongbow,  and  at 
present  represented  by  Charles  John 
Whyte,  Esq.,  late  a  Captain  in  the  95th 
Regiment,  and  now  of  Strandfield  House, 
CO.  Wexford,  posthumous  son  of  Captain 
Charles  John  Whyte,  eldest  son  of  John 
Whyte,  Esq.,  of  Leixlip  and  Loughbrick- 
land,  by  Letitia,  his  wife,  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  de  Burgh).  Arg.  a  chev.  engr. 
between  three  roses  gu.  Crest,  A  demi- 
lion  rampt.  holding  a  flag,  ensigned  with  a 
cross.    Motto,  Echel  coryg. 

Freer  (as  borne  by  George  Freer, 
Esq.,  of  Glasgow).    Arg.  a  saltire  az.  in 


chief  a  mullet,  and  in  base  a  martlet  i 
Crest,  A  swan  ppr.  Motto,  Non  sine  peri-  [ 
culo.  j 

Scott  (as  borne  by  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Scott,  A.M.,  of  Dublin,  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Thomas  Scott,  an  officer  in  Wil- 
liam the  Third's  army,  from  whom  also 
springs  the  noble  house  of  Clonmel).  Or. 
on  a  bend  az.  an  estoile,  between  two 
crescents  arg.  Impaling,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  Hon.  Mary  O'Callaghan, 
youngest  sister  of  the  present  Viscount  i 
Lismore,  the  arms  of  that  ancient  Irish  ;! 
family,  viz  :— arg.  in  base  a  mount  vert, 
on  the  sinister  side  a  hurst  of  oak  trees, 
therefrom  issuant  a  wolf  passant  ppr. 
Crest,  A  buck  trippant  ppr.  Motto,  Fear 
to  transgress. 

White  (as  borne  by  Samuel  White 
White,  Esq. ,  of  Charlton  Marshall,  co.  Dor- 
set, son  of  Wm.  Driver,  Esq.,  by  Anne,  his  ■ 
wife,  dau.  of  Samuel  White,  Esq.,  of  Poole, 
Dorset,  who  died  in  1791,  by  Anne  Thom- 
son, his  wife,  relative  of  Sir  Peter  Thom- 
son, F.E.S.,F.S.A.,  of  Poole,  High  Sheriff 
of  Surrey,  in  1745,  and  M.P.  for  St. 
Albans,  whose  collateral  ancestor  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  circum- 
navigator.   The  family  of  WHte  settled 
in  Poole,  about  the  year  1550,  and  in  1553, 
that  borough  was  represented  in  Parliament 
by  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  Merchant.— See 
Landed  Gentry.)    Az.  on  a  fesse  between 
three  greyhounds  current  or.  coUared  gu. 
as  many  roses  of  the  last,  slipped  ppr. 
Crest,  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours  a  dexter 
arm  embowed  couped  above  the  elbow 
vested  or.  cuff  arg.  the  hand  holding  by  the 
legs  an  eagle  volant  ppr.  beaked  gold,  be- 
tween two  roses  slipped  as  in  the  arms. 
Motto,  Virtus  onmia  vincit. 

HiBBERT  (Chalfont  Park,  Bucks,  as 
borne  by  John  Nembhard  Hibbert,  Esq.. 
of  that  place.  High  Sheriff  of  the  countj 
in  1837,  second  son  of  the  late  Eoben 
Hibbert,  Esq.,  of  Birtles  HaU,  co.  Chester 
by  Letitia  Hamilton,  his  wife,  daughter  o: 
Frederick  Nembhard,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica 
and  grandson  of  Eobert  Hibbert,  Esq.,  o 
Stockfleld  HaU,  co.  Lancaster,  by  Abigail 
his  wife,  daughter  of  W.  Scholey,  Esq.,  o 
Yorkshire.  The  Hibberts  were  seated  a 
Marple,  co.  Chester,  in  the  reign  of  Ed 
ward  IV.  and  became  eventually  Lords  o 
that  Manor).  Erm.  on  abend  sa.  three  cres 
cents  arg.  impaling,  in  right  of  his  wiff 
Jane  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Eobert  Alex 
ander,  Bart,  the  quartered  coat  of  Alex 
ANDER  and  Wallis.  Crest,  An  arm  erec 
couped  below  the  elbow,  vested  az.  cu 
erm.  hand  ppr.  grasping  a  crescent  ar^ 
Motto,  Fidem  rectumque  colendo. 

Lloyd  (Brynestyn,  co.  Denbigh,  as  coi' 
firmed  in  1838  to  Major  Sir  Willia; 
Lloyd,  of  that  place,  in  consideration  ( 
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his  services  in  India.  Sir  "William  served 
in  the  Companjr's  army  from  1800  to  1823. 
In  1804,  he  commanded  the  Marines  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Muckee,  in  1810 
defeated  a  body  of  Pindarries  with  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry^  and  in  1817  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Nagpoor.  He  was 
four  times  wounded,  twice  severely.  Sir 
William  is  now  Major  Commandant  of  the 
Denbighshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  His  father 
the  late  Richard  Middleton  Massie  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  of  Plas  Madoc  and  Brynestyn,  was 
fifth  son  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Plas 
Madoc  and  Wrexham,  and  grandson  of  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Plas  Power,  co. 
Denbigh,  who  derived  in  a  direct  line  from 
lorwerth,  surnamed  Penwyn,  ninth  in  de- 
scent from  Marchudd  ap  Cynan,  Founder 
of  the  eighth  noble  tribe  of  North  Wales). 
Gules  three  boars'  heads  erased  in  pale 
argent,  on  a  chief  embattled  of  the  last  a 
representation  of  the  lesser  hill  at  Seeta- 
buldee,  extending  to  the  village  of  Tel- 
pooree,  on  the  sinister  all  proper,  superin- 
scribed  with  the  word  Seetabuldee  in 
letters  sable.  Crest,  A  boar's  head  erased 
argent,  in  front  of  two  flagstaves  in  saltire 
proper,  flowing  from  that  on  the  dexter  a 
banner  tenne  inscribed  Nagpoor  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  from  that  on  the  sinister  a  banner 
vert,  inscribed  Muckee  in  letters  also  of 
gold.  Motto,  below  the  shield,  Heb  Dduw 
heb  DDim.  Above  the  crest,  Jure  non  dono. 
The  arms  borne  by  Sir  William's  father 
were  simply, — "  Gu.  three  boars'  heads 
erased  in  pale  arg. 

Darnell,  Gules  on  a  pale  engrailed  or. 
a  lion  rampant  azure.  Impaling,  Bowe, 
ma9onn^  proper  a  bow  in  bend  sable, 
stringed  gules,  a  chief  azure.  Crest,  A 
lion's  head  erased  azure,  the  neck  pierced 
by  an  arrow  in  bend  gules,  flighted  sable 
between  two  wings  or. 

Ellison  (as  borne  by  ErcHAUD  Elli- 
son, Esq.,  of  Boultham  Hall,  co.  Lincoln). 
Gn.  a  chev.  or.  between  three  griffins' 
heads  arg.  Crest,  A  griffin's  head  erased 
proper,  collared  or.  Motto,  Spem  sequimur. 
Impaling,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Charlotte, 
second  dan.  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Bart., 
the  quartered  coat  of  Chetwynb,  of  Gren- 
don,  viz — 1st  and  4th,  az.  a  chev.  between 
three  mullets  or. ;  2nd  and  3rd  arg.  two 
cheverons  gu. 

Mytton  (Cleobury  North,  co.  Salop,  a 
branch  of  the  very  ancient  stock  of  Myt- 
ton, of  Halston,  now  represented  by  Henry 
George  Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Cleobtiry  North, 
a  Magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Salop  and 
Hereford,  and  for  the  borough  of  Bridge- 
north,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Cleobury  North,  by  Mary, 
his  wife,  only  dau.  of  George  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  of  Colebrookdale,  and  grandson  of 
Thomas  Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Cleobury  North, 


by  Anne,  his  wife,  dau.  and  co-heir  of 
Michael  Henshaw,  Esq.,  of  Leek,  lineal 
male  descendant  of  the  old  family  of  Hen- 
shaw, of  Henshaw,  co.  Chester).  Per  pale 
az.  and  gu.  an  eagle  displayed  with  two 
heads  or.  all  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of 
the  last.  Quartering,  Henshaw.  Crest, 
A  bull's  head  erased,  bezantee. 

Ireland  (as  borne  by  the  Eev.  Edmond 
Stanley  Ireland,M.  A.,  Eector  of  Bicknor, 
Kent,  and  officiating  Curate  of  Brookesby, 
CO.  Leicester,  flfth  son  of  the  lateDe  Courcy 
Ireland,  Esq.,  of  Low  Park,  co,  Eoscom- 
mon,  and  Bethlem,  co.  Westmeath,  by 
Susanna,  his  wife,  sister  of  Sir  Edmond 
Stanley,  M.P.,  Prime  Serjeant  of  Ireland, 
a  descendant  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  noble  house  of  Derby.  The  Eev.  E.  S. 
Ireland's  eldest  brother,  William  Ireland, 
Esq.,  of  Eobertstown,  and  Annsborough 
House,  CO.  Kildare,  represents  a  junior 
branch  of  the  very  ancient  and  knightly 
family  of  Ireland,  Lords  of  the  Hutt,  and 
Hale  Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  the  last  of  whom 
in  possession  was  the  second  Sir  Gilbert 
Ireland,  who  died  in  1675.  Their  lineal 
ancestor.  Sir  J ohn  de  Ireland,  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1066,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  direct  line  of  descent  is  given  in  the 
Harl.  MSB.  William  Ireland,  Esq.,  of 
Eobertstown,  is  also  heir  general  of  the 
noble  house  of  De  Courcy,  created  Baron 
Kingsale  by  patent,  a.d.  1181.  (See  Peer- 
age and  Landed  Gentry/,  Ed.  1850.)  Gu. 
six  fleuir-de-lis,  3,  2,  and  1,  arg.  with  an 
annulet,  for  filial  distinction.  Crest,  A 
dove  arg.  in  the  beak  a  sprig  of  laurel  vert. 
Motto,  Amor  et  pax. 

HippisLEY  (Camely  and  Stanton.  The 
Hippisleys  are  of  very  ancient  descent, 
and  of  Saxon  origin.  In  their  pedigree 
they  are  styled  "  Most  Worshipful,"  many 
of  them  have  from  time  to  time  signalized 
themselves  in  the  field  :  several  fell  in  the 
Eoyalist  cause  during  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Members  of 
this  house  held  high  posts  of  honour  under 
different  monarchs  of  England.  The  pre- 
sent representatives  are  blood  relatives  of 
the  famous  John  Trenchard,  Esq.,  the 
celebrated  Whig  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Taunton,  in  1698.  They  are  also  of 
royal  lineage,  being  twentieth  in  descent 
from  Edward  I.  of  England,  by  his  Queen, 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Castile.  They  are  also  connected  with  the 
illustrious  houses  of  Howard  and  Mont- 
morenci,  and,  by  marriage,  with  some  of 
the  first  families  in  England.  On  the  ma- 
ternal side,  they  are  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  Tuscany.  The  present  family 
are  grandchildren  of  Eobert  Hippisley 
Trenchard,  by  his  second  wife  Ann  Prid- 
dle,  dau.  of  William  Priddle,  of  Basingstoke, 
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CO.  Hants.  Kobert  Hippisley,  of  Stanton, 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  assumed  the 
surname  of  Trenchard,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  John  Trenchard ; 
he  died,  20th  July,  1787,  cetat,  72,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ann,  his  widow  and  relict, 
who  survived  him  more  than  se  venteeny  ears. 

The  late  male  representative,  Gus- 
tavus  Mathias  Hippisley,  Esq.,  married 
Ellen  Fitzgerald,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Knight  of  Glin,  co.  Limerick,  and  died  m 
1831,  leaving  issue :  1,  Gustavus  Alex- 
ander Butler  Hippisley,  Lieut. -Col. :  2, 
Eobert  Fitzgerald,  Lieut.,  E.N.,  died  unm.: 
3,  Charles  James,  Lieut.  m.  14th 

Dec,  1826,  Mary  Eliza  Temple,  third  dau. 
of  John  Wills,  Esq.,  R.N.  of  London :  4, 
Augustus  John,  Captain  in  the  army,K.T.S. 
m.  3rd  Sep.,  1846,  Mary  EHzabeth,  second 
dau,  of  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Great 
Elm,  CO.  Somerset,  and  has  a  dau ,  Eleanor 
Plantagenet  Geraldine  Trenchard.  1,  El- 
len Georgiana:  2,  Jane  Augusta,  w.  in 
1834,  to  William  John  Eichardson,  Esq. 

1,  Hip.isley ;  sa.  thi'ee  mullets  pierced 
in  bond  between  two  bendlets,  or. ;  2,  Ste- 
vei^ton;  3,  Horton;  4,  Prayres;  5,  Bridge- 
man  ;  6,  Trenchard ;  7,  Eodney  ;  8,  Hip- 
pisley. Crest,  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  ppr. 
a  hind's  head  or.  coUared  sa.  charged  with 
three  mullets  pierced  gold.  Motto,  Non 
mihi  sed  Patriae. 

The  Hippisleys  were  possessed  of  large 
landed  estates  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  held  under 
the  following  grant  fi-'om  J ohn  a  Gaunt : — 
"  I  John  a  Gaunt,  do  give  and  grant  to 
Eichard  Hippisley 

"All  the  manners  herein  named,  as  i 
think,  in  number  seven. 

"  To  be  as  firm  to  be  thine  as  ever  they 
were  mine,  from  Heaven  above  to  Hell 
below.  And  to  confirm  the  truth,  I  seal 
it  with  my  great  tooth,  the  wax  in  doe. 

"  Stone  Easton,  Camely,  Wakam,  Tad- 
dlehouse.  Bracket  Charde,  Hinton  Bluet." 

Waller  (Groombridge,  Kent).  Sa. 
three  walnut  leaves  or.  between  two  bend- 
lets  arg.  The  Waller  crest  has  a  very  hoLOUi- 
able  origin.  Sir  Eichard  Waller,  of  Groom- 
bridge,  in  Kent,  a  gallant  participator  m 
the  glory  of  Agincourt,  took  prisoner  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  Charles,  Dulie  of 
Orleans,  whom  he  brought  to  England, 
and  held  in  "  honourable  restraint,"  at  his 
mansion  of  Groombridge,  during  the 
lengthened  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
and  until  the  prince  was  ransomed  for 
-  400,000  crowns.  In  accordance  with  the 
chivalric  notions  of  the  time,  the  captor 
and  captive  lived  together  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  friendship,  and  so  great  was  the 
regard  entertained  for  the  English  knight 
b/his  royal  prisoner,  that  the  latter  re- 
built, at  his  own  expense,  the  seat  of  the 


Wallers,  and  was  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  the  parish  chui-ch  of  Speldhurst,  wheie 
his  arms  remain  in  stone- work  over  the 
porch.  In  memory  of  this  episode  in  the 
life  of  Sir  Eichard  Waller,  the  family  crest 
"  a  walnut  tree  fructed  ppr."  received  the 
addition  of  a  shield  appended  to  one  of  the 
lower  boughs,  and  charged  with  the  arms 
of  France,  viz  :  "  az.  three  fieurs-de-lis  or. 
differenced  with  a  label  of  three  points." 

Drake  (The  arms  that  were  granted 
temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  sea 
Captain,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  are  still 
borne  by  his  representative.  Sir  Trayton 
Drake,  Bart.,  of  Nutwell  Court,  co.  De- 
von, are  "  sa.  a  fesse  wavy  between  the 
two  Pole  stars  arg."  The  Crest  also  refers 
to  the  maritime  services  of  the  famous  cir- 
cumnavigator.   It  is  "a  sHp  under  reef, 
drawn  round  a  terrestrial  globe,  by  a  hand 
out  of  the  clouds,  with  an  escroU  inscribed 
'  Auxilio  divino.'  "    "  Such  was  the  worth 
(saith  GuilLim)  of  this  most  generous  and 
renowned  knight.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as 
that  his  merits  do  require  that  his  coat  ar- 
mour should  be  expressed  in  that  selected 
manner  of  blazoning  that  is  fitting  to  noble 
personages,  in  respect  of  his  noble  courage 
and  high  attempts  achieved,  whereby  he 
merited  to  be  reckoned  the  honour  of  our 
nation,  and  of  the  naval  profession."  llie 
most  important  achievement  of  Drakes 
eventful  career  was  Us  celebrated  voyage 
round  the  world,   accomplished  withrn 
three  years,  and  to  this  the  blazonry  of  the 
armorial  bearings  alludes.     On  Drake  s 
return  in  1581,  Queen  Elizabeth  went  on 
board  his  ship,  the  Golden  Hind,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  gaUant  and  enterprising 
seaman  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ordering, 
at  the  same  time,  the  preservation  of  the 
vessel,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument 
of  Sir  Francis's  and  his  country  s  glory. 
It  is  observed  by  Camden,  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  majesty's  visit,  there  was 
such  a  concourse  of  people,  that  the  wooden 
bridge,  over  which  they  passed  broke,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  feU  mto  the 
river :  by  which  accident,  however  nobody 
was  hurt;  as  if,  he  adds,  the  ship  had 
been  bmlt  under  some  lucky  constellation. 
The  application  of  the  heraldic  ensigns  is 
wen  explained  in  the  verses,  made  at  the 
period  of  the  royal  visit,  by  the  scholars  of 
Winchester  College,  and  nailed  to  the 
mainmast  of  the  ship ; 

"  Plus  ultra,  Herculeis,  inscribas,  Drace, 
Columnis, 
Et  magno,  dicas,  Hercule  major  ero. 
Drace,  pererarti  quern  novit  terminus  orbis, 

Quemque  simul  mundi  vidit  uterque  Polus; 
Si  taceant  homines,  facient  te  sidera  notum. 
Sol  nescit  comitis  non  memor  esse  sui. 

Maxwell  Graham  (Williamwood  andj 
Marksworth,  as  borne  by  James  Maxwell 
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Gk.\ham,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  a  Commissioner 
of  Supply  for  the  county  of  Renfrew,  as 
Superior  of  the  lands  of  Williamwood  and 
Bogton,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Gra- 
ham, Esq.,  Merchant  in  Glasgow  [who  was 
second  son  of  James  Graham,  Esq.,  of 
Tamrawer,  in  Stirlingshire — see  Supplemen  t 
to  Landed  Gentry^  p.  141],  and  Janet 
Maxwell,  of  Williamwood,  his  wife.  The 
Maxwells,  of  Williamwood,  of  whom  this 
lady  was  the  heiress,  descended  from  the 
Maxwells,  of  Aldhoiise,  who  were  sprung 
from  a  scion  of  the  ancient  family  of  Pol- 
loc.  Through  one  of  their  intermarriages, 
their  representative,  the  present  James 
Maxwell  Graham,  Esq.,  derives  from  the 
Royal  House  of  Plantagenet).  Quarterly  : 
1st  and  4th,  or.  on  a  chief  erm.  three  escal- 
lops of  the  first  for  Graham  :  2nd,  arg.  on 
a  saltire  sa.  an  annulet  or.  stoned  az. 
within  a  bordure  of  the  second,  for  Max- 
well, of  Wniiamwood :  3rd,  arg.  on  a  sal- 
tire  sa.  a  martlet  or.  within  a  bordure  in- 
vected  gu.  for  Maxwell,  of  Marksworth. 
Crests^  1st,  An  eagle  reguardant,  rising 
from  a  rock,  all  ppr.,  with  the  Motto, 
Souvenez  :  2nd,  A  stag's  head  cabossed, 
with  the  Motto,  Propero  sed  euro, 
jj  Maxwell  Graham  (as  borne  by 
ICharles  Maxwell  Graham,  Esq.,  second 
isurvi\ing  son  of  the  late  James  Graham, 
iEsq.,  Merchant  in  Glasgow,  by  Janet 
I'Maxwell,  of  William  wood,  his  wife). 
jSame  arms  and  quarterings  as  the  preced- 
•ing,  within  "  a  border  ermine,"  for  differ- 
i'ence,  as  registered  in  the  Lyon  Office,  by 
Patent,  dated  9th  Sept.  1842.  Crests  and 
Mottoes,  same  as  the  preceding. 

Hawker  (Longparish  House,  Hants,  a 
family,  whose  representatives  have,  without 
the  omission  of  a  single  generation,  served 
as  officers  in  the  army  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  present  head  of  the 
house,  Lieut.  Col.  Peter  Hawejer,  of 
Longparish  House,  whose  celebrated  work 
on  Sporting  has  become  one  of  the  standard 
publications  of  England,  retired  from  the 
iith  Light  Dragoons,  when  senior  captain, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  received 
Lin  the  Peninsula,  and  is  now  Lieut.-  Col.  of 
the  North  Hampshire  Militia.  His  father, 
the  late  Peter  Ryves  Hawker,  Esq., of  Long- 
aarish,  commanded,  as  Lic;ut.-Col.,  the  1st 
Regiment  of  Horse  Guards ;  his  grand- 
ather,  Peter  Hawker,  Esq.,  also  of  Long- 
jarish,  was  captain  in  the  Horse  Guards, 
n  1740,  his  great  grandfa'.her,  Peter  Haw- 
ker, Esq.,  afterwards  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, obtained  his  commission  as  Lieut.- 
ol.  of  Dragoons,  in  1715,  and  his  great- 
jreat-grandfather,  Peter  Hawker,  Esq., 
«^as  appointed  General  by  Brevet  in  1712). 
5a.  a  hawk  arg.  beaked  and  membered 
jr.  quartering  Ryves  (the  present  Lieut. - 
"olonel  Hawker's  grandmother,  Arethusa, 
wife  of  Captain  Peter  Hawker,  of  Long- 


parish,  having  been  only  dau.  and  heiress 
of  George  Ryves,  Esq.,  of  Ranston,  co. 
Dorset),  viz.  arg.  three  mascles  in  bend 
between  two  cotisses  sa.  In  right  of  his 
wife,  Helen  Susan,  widow  of  Captain  John 
Symonds,  R.N.,  dau,  of  the  late  Major 
Chatterton,  younger  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  "William  Chatterton,  and  grand-dau.  of 
Gen.  Sir  William  Green,  Baii;.,  Col.  Haw- 
ker impales  the  arms  of  Chatterton,  viz., 
or.  a  lion's  head  erased  az.  between  three 
mullets  gu.  Crest,  A  hawk's  head,  erased 
or.  Motto,  Accipiter  prcedam,  nos  gloriam. 

Peter  Hawker,  Esq.,  Cap- 
tain in  Queen  Mary's  Dra- 
goons in  1694, 

 T 

I 

Peter  Hawker,  Esq.,  Major 
in  Queen  Anne's  Dragoons 
in  1703,  Lieut.-Col.  in  1707, 
and  General  by  Brevet,  in 
1712.  =r 


Peter  Hawker,  Esq.,  of  Long 
parish,  co,  Hants,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  Dragoons  in  1715, 
and  Governor  of  Portsmouth 
1717,  married  i-lizabeth 


Hyde. 


Peter  Hawker,  Esq.  of  Long 
parish.  Captain  of  Horse 
Guards  in  1740,  m.  Arethusa, 
only  daughter  and  heir  of 
George  Ryves,  Jisq.,  of 
Ranston,  Dorset. 

T 


Peter  Ryves  Hawker,  Esq., 
of  Longparish,  eldest  son, 
Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  first 
Regiment  of  Horse  Guards 
1777,  m.  Mary  Wilson 
Yonge.  -p 


1st  Wife. 

1 

2nd  Wife. 

Julia,  - 

=Peter  Ha-wker, 

Esq.,  of 

^  Helen 

only 

Long 

parish,  late 

Captain 

Suean, 

child  of 

of  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and 

widow  of 

Hooker 

now 

Lieut.-Colonel   of  N. 

Captain 

Bartte- 

Hants  Militia, 

John  Sy- 

lot.Esq., 

monds, 

m.  19th 

R  N., 

March, 

and  dau. 

1811. 

of  the 

She  d. 

late  Ma- 

in 1L42, 

jor  Chat- 
terton, 
m.  29th 
August, 
1844. 

I  I 

Peter    \\  illiam  Two 
Lanoe   Hawker,  daus. 
late  Senior  Captain 
of  74th  Highlanders. 
Now  on  half-pay. 

Stephens,  (Crychell,  co.  Radnor,  an  old 
family  in  that  county,  which  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  CrycheU  estate  for  very 
many  generations.  The  present  represen- 
tative, Edward  Morgan  Stephens,  of 
CrycheU,  Radnorshire,  and  the  Bank,  New- 
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town,  Montgomerysliire,  Esq.,  is  a  magis- 
trate of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Eadnor,  and  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  the 
latter,  in  1850).  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
argent,  three  boars'  head  couped  sable  : 
2nd  and  3rd,  a  lion  rampant  reguardant 
or.  Crest,  A  naked  arm  holding  a  sword 
proper,  impaling  a  griffin's  head  sable. 
Motto,  Semper  Liber. 

Pitman  ( VVoodbridge,  co.  Suffolk).  Gu. 
two  pole-axes  in  saltire  or.  headed  ar. 
betw.  four  mullets  of  the  last.  Crest,  A 
Moor's  arm  ppr.  escarrowed  of  his  colour, 
advancing  a  pole-axe,  handle  or.  headed 
ar. 

PiCTON  (as  borne  by  John  Picton,  of  Is- 
coed,  CO.  Carmarthen).  Gu.  three  pikes 
in  pale  ppr.  and  on  a  canton  ar.  a  mount 
vert,  thereon  the  section  of  a  castle,  in- 
tended to  represent  that  of  Badajoz,  sur- 
mounted by  a  scaling  ladder  ppr.  Crest, 
Out  of  a  mural  crown  gu.  betw.  two 
branches  of  laurel  ppr.  a  mullet  or.  charged 
with  a  pellet. 

Rice  (Lord  Monteagle).  Quarterly  of 
four ;  first,  per  pale  indented  ar.  and  gu. 
EiCE  of  Kerry,  originally  of  Wales;  second, 
az.  a  lion  ramp.  or. ;  third,  paly  of  six  ar. 
and  az.  a  bend  counterchanged ;  fourth, 
or.  on  a  chev.  betw.  three  mascles  gu.  as 
many  cinquefoils  of  the  first,  pierced  of 
the  second,  for  Spring.  Supporters,  Two 
eagles,  wings  expanded  and  inverted,  ppr. 
coUared  with  a  bar  gemeUe  or.  from 
the  lower  bar  an  escutcheon  pendent  or. 
charged  with  a  portcullis  sa.  Crests, 
1st,  a  leopard's  face  guard,  ppr.  crowned 
with  a  five  leaved  coronet  or. ;  2nd,  a 
demi  buck  salient,  quarterly,  or.  and  ar.  for 
Spring. 

EiCHARDS  (as  borne  by  Sir  William 
EiCHARDs).  Ar.  a  chev.  az. ;  in  chief  an 
Eastern  crown  gu.  betw.  two  chaplets  of 
laurel  vert,  in  base  a  Uon  ramp,  of  the  third. 
Crest,  An  anchor  erect,  with  cable  sa.  in 
front  of  two  branches  of  laurel  in  saltire 
vert. 

WiLLSHiRE  (as  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
WiLLSHiRE,  Bart.)  Per  chev.  az.  and  ar. ; 
in  chief  six  crosses  patt^e,  four  and  two,  or. 
and  in  base,  on  a  mount  vert  a  bay  horse, 
caparisoned,  thereon  mounted  a  Beeloche 
soldier,  habited  and  armed,  brandishing 
his  sword,  all  ppr. ;  a  chief  of  the  second 
thereon  a  representation  of  the  fortress  of 
Khelat  ppr.  a  canton  gu.  charged  with  a 
representation  of  the  badge  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Order  of  the  Dooranee  empire, 
also  ppr.  bestowed  upon  Sir  Thomas  Will- 
shire  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Affghan- 
istan,  Crest,  A  Caffire,  holding  in  the 
dexter  hand  an  hassagai  in  bend  sinister, 
point  downwards,  and  supporting  with  the 
sinister  three  hassagais,  points  upwards,  all 
ppr.  Supporters,  On  the  dexter  side  a  sol- 
dier of  her  Majesty's  38th  (1st  Stafford- 


shire) Regiment  of  Foot,  and  on  the  sinis- 

ter  side  a  soldier  of  her  Majesty's  2nd  (the  jj, 

Queen's  Royal)  Regiment  of  Foot,  both  ^, 

habited  and  armed,  each  holding  in  his  ex-  pj 

terior  hand  a  musket,  all  ppr.  ^ 

Trotter  (The  Merse,  Berwickshire ;  the 
name  first  occurs  in  Winton's  Domesday  ^■ 
Book,  in  an  inquisition  made  temp.  Henry 
I.  whereby  Robert  Trotter  is  recorded  , 
as  holding  a  house  in  the  High  Street,  Win- 
chester, of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  ^^ 
for  which  he  paid  £5  yearly.    It  is  again  ^ 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  of  j  ^ 
Scotland,  in  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  I 
issued  against  the  Duke  of  Albany,  John 
Trotter,  and  others.  The  family  was  active  ^ 
in  supporting  the  Stuart  cause  in  1745,  and  ^ 
suffered  forfeiture  of  their  estates).  Ar. 
a  chev  gu.  betw.  three  boars'  heads  couped  ^ 
sa.    Crest,  A  wild  boar  pass.    Motto,  Neo  ^ 
timidus  nec  ferns.  ^ 
Heber-Percy  (as  borne  by  Algernon  ^ 
Charles  Heber-Percy,  Esq.,  of  Hodnet, 
CO.  Salop,  who  assumed  the  additional  sur-  [] 
name  and  arms  of  Heber,  on  his  marriage  | 
with  Emily,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Reginald  ^ 
Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Mr.  Heber-  ^ 
Percy  is  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  ^ 
being  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Percy,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  eldest  dau.  of  the  most  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Manners- Sutton,  Archbishop  oi  ^ 
Canterbury).     I.  and  IV.,  Percy,  Quar-  ^ 
terly,  1st  and  4th,   or.  a  lion  ramp,  az.i 
for  Brabant  :  2nd  and  3rd,  gu.  three  lucies 
hauriant  ppr.  for  Lucy  :  2nd  and  3rd,  az.  ■ 
five  fusils  in  fesse  or.  for  Percy:   II.  [^^ 
and  III.,  Heber,  per  fesse  azure  and 
gules,  a  lion  rampant  or.  in  the  dextei  ^ 
canton  a  cinquefoil  arg.,  in  the  centre  chiei  ^ 
point  a  cross  crosslet  of  the  third.  Crest 
Percy,  On  a  chapeau  gu.  turned  up  erm,  ^ 
a  lion  statant  az.  tail  extended,  charged  or 
the  shoulder  with  a  crescent  arg.    Heber  ^ 
In  a  ducal  crown,  or.  a  woman's  head  ir 
profile,  crined  gold.    Motto,  Esperance  er  | 
Dieu.  I 

"Now  esperance!  Percy!  and  set  on."  tl 

Shakespeare  j 

Si 

Tnis  legend  of  the  Percies,  has  been  ele.  | 

gantly  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  the  Quar  | 

terly  Review:  "At  one  time  the  Perc]  ^ 

was  the  provincial  monarch  of  unmeasure(  j 

lands,  the  lord  of  impregnable  fortresses  ^ 

and  the  chief  of  countless  vassals :  th(  ^ 

next,  the  tenant  of  a  prison,  from  whiclj  ,^ 

there  was  seldom  any  other  escape  thail  j, 
death.  These  vicissitudes  of  fortune  taughl 
the  instability  of  aU  human  greatness,  an( 

that  the  only  sure  trust  is  '  Esperance  eii  ^ 

Dieu.' "  1^ 

Moore  (as  borne  by  John  BramleY' 

MooRE,  of  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  co.  Lan  |_ 
caster,  Esq.,  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1849.' 
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Ar.  on  a  cross  sa.  betw.  a  negro's  head  in 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  ppr.,  and  a 
mullet  in  the  second  and  third  quarters, 
gu.,  a  bee  volant  or.,  impaling  the  arms  of 
1'ennell,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Seraphina 
Hibernia,  fourth  dau.  of  William  Pennell, 
jEsq.,  H.M.  Consul- General  for  Brazil. 
!  Crest,  Fpon  a  mount  vert,  a  moor  cock, 
sa.,  in  the  beak  a  sprig  of  bramble  slipped 
ppr.    Motto,  -5]quabiliter  et  diligenter, 

ScEOPB  (Yorkshire.  From  "time  im- 
memorial" we  trace  the  Scropes  as  resi- 
dent in  the  lovely  vale  of  Wenslejdale — 
the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  of  the 
northern  valleys — and,  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  nobility,  we  can  scarcely  point  to 
a  family  more  Ulustrious.  An  unbroken 
male  descent  from  the  Conquest,  if  not 
from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
their  alliances,  their  achievements,  and 
their  possessions,  suiiiciently  attest  their 
antiquity  and  importance;  whilst  the 
mere  enimieration  of  the  dignities  they 
attained,  between  the  reigns  of  Edward 
II.  and  Charles  I.,  proves  the  high  rank 
they  enjoyed.  In  this  interval  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  house  of  Scrope  pro- 
duced two  Earls  and  twenty  Barons,  one 
Chancellor,  four  Treasurers,  and  two 
Chief  J ustices  of  England,  one  Archbishop 
and  two  Bishops,  five  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  and  numerous  Bannerets  —  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  The  foundations  of  the  pre- 
eminent greatness  of  the  family  were  laid 
by  Sir  William  le  Scrope,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  free  warren  in  aU  his  domestic 
■lands  at  East  Boulten  and  West  Boulten, 
in  Wensleydale,  24th  Henry  III.  Several 
jdeponents  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor 
controversy  report  him  to  have  been  cele- 
brated for  his  conduct  in  the  field,  and 
istyle  him  "  the  best  Knight  of  the  whole 
I  country  at  jousts  and  tournaments."  Of 
tiis  two  sons — Sir  Geoffrey  Le  Scrope,  the 
;younger  was  progenitor  of  the  Lords 
, 'Scrope,  of  Masham,  while  the  elder.  Sir 
Henry  le  Scrope,  inheriting  Bolton,  con- 
tinued the  noble  line  there  seated,  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and 
Sunderland,  of  the  Scropes  of  Danby,  co. 
fork,  and  the  Scropes  of  Castlecombe, 
V^ilts.)  Az.  a  bend  or.  Crest,  Out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers, 
ilhis  crest  was  first  assumed  by  the  sons 
pf  Sir  Eichard  Scrope,  first  Lord  Scrope 
)f  Bolton,  who,  as  well  as  his  ancestors 
'md  the  branch  of  Scrope  of  Masham, 
,)ore  "  a  crab  issuing  out  of  a  ducal  co- 
L,'onet." 

Penderell.  Arg,  on  a  mount  an  oak 
ree,  ppr.,  over  aU  a  fess  sa.,  charged  with 
hree  regal  crowns,  also  ppr.  Crest,  A 
word  and  sceptre  in  saltire,  surmounted 
>f  a  regal  crown,  ppr.    Of  the  honourable 


augmentations  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  devoted  partisans  whose  loyalty  pro- 
tected him  after  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Lane,  Carlos,  and  PendereU.  The  first 
named  family  received  the  additional 
crest  of  "  a  demi  horse  salient  arg.  spotted 
dark  grey,  bridled  ppr.,  sustaining  with 
his  fore  feet  a  regal  crown  or."  allusive 
to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  fallen 
monarch  by  Jane  Lane,  of  Bentley,  whose 
servant  the  king  personated,  by  riding  be- 
fore her  on  horseback  in  his  flight  to  So- 
merset. To  the  PendereUs,  the  humble 
but  no  less  faithful  protectors  of  the  fugi- 
tive prince,  were  assigned  the  arms  and 
identical  bearings,  differing  in  tincture 
only,  as  were  given  to  Col.  Carlos.  The 
pension  of  100  marks,  granted  at  the  same 
time  to  Eichard  Penderell,  still  continues 
to  be  paid  to  his  representative,  and 
several  members  of  the  family,  in  various 
conditions  of  life,  have  been  connected  for 
some  generations  with  the  county  of 
Sussex.  One  of  them,  a  few  years  since, 
kept  an  inn  at  Lewes,  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  "  Eoyal  Oak." 

AiTON  (Kippo,  as  confirmed  to  Sir  John 
AiTON,  of  Kippo,  a  scion  of  Alton  of  that 
ilk.  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod  in 
England,  temp.  Charles  II.)  Arg.  a  cross 
engr.  cantoned  with  four  roses  gu.,  with 
the  addition  (by  permission)  of  the  badge 
of  his  ofiice,  being  a  "  baton,  sa."  ensigned 
on  the  top  with  one  of  the  Lions  of  Eng- 
land. Crest,  A  rose  bough  vert,  flowered 
gu.  Motto,  Et  decerptse  dabunt  odorem. 
An  elegant  allusion  to  the  crest  of  the  rose- 
bough,  and  to  the  fact  of  Alton  of  Kippo 
being  an  offshoot  of  the  parent  stem: 
"  Even  plucked  off,  they  will  give  a  per- 
fume." 

Campbell-Davys  (as  borne  by  Wil- 
liam Davys  Harries  Campbell-Davys, 
Esq.,  of  Neuaddfawr,  co.  Carmarthen, 
Barrister-at-law,  a  Deputy-Lieut,  for  that 
county  and  Brecon,  and  High  Sheriff  of 
Carmarthenshire,  in  1850 ;  only  son  of  the 
Eev.  David  Harries,  M.A.,  Pembroke 
Coll.  Oxon.,  of  Abernant,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanwrtyd,  Breconshire,  by  Mary,  his 
wife,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Davys,  of 
Neuaddfawr,  in  the  parish  of  Cilcwm, 
Carmarthenshire,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones,  Esq., 
of  Dolecoed  House,  Llanwrtyd,  Brecon, 
This  gentleman  succeeded  to  his  present 
estate  in  1832,  by  the  death  of  his  unele, 
Capt.  Eichard  Davys,  and  thereupon  took 
his  maternal  name  and  arms,  to  which  he 
was  subsequently  obliged  to  add  those  of 
Campbell,  on  his  marriage  in  Edinburgh, 
July  29th,  1847,  to  EUzabeth  Jane,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Campbell,  Esq., 
of  Askomel  in  the  district  of  Kintyre, 
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Argyleshire,  of  tlie  old  baronial  House  of 
Auclienbreck,  in  that  county,  the  present 
Baronet,  Sir  John  Eyton  Campbell  (nephew 
of  Peter  CampbeU,  Esq.,  of  Askomel),  be- 
ing the  twelfth  in  succession  from  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell,  Lord  of  Lockow,  and 
progenitor  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  whose 
lands  and  charter  were  confirmed  to  his  son, 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  by  James  II.,  in 
1452.*)  Quarterly  :  1st  and  4th,  sa.  a  chev. 
between  three  swans'  necks  arg.  ducally 
gorged  or.,  on  a  chief  of  the  third  a  fleur- 
de-lis  of  the  first,  for  Davys  :  2nd  and  3rd, 
gyronny  of  eight  or.  and  sa.  for  Camp- 
bell. An  escutcheon  of  pretence,  quar- 
terly, 1st  and  4th,  gyronny  of  eight  or. 
and  sa.  :  2nd,  gu.  an  eagle  displayed  or._: 
3rd,  az.  abranch  bet^'-eentlireefleurs-de-lis 
or.  Crests,  1st,  a  demi-lion  rampt.  ppr.  du^ 
cally  collared  or.  for  Davys  :  2nd,  a  dexter 
hand  ppr.  holding  a  spur  or.  for  Campbell, 
Motto,  Forget  not.    See  plate  XIII 

Fisher  (as  borne  by  the  Eev.  George 
Hutchinson  Fisher,  M.A.,  Incambent 
of  AVillenhall,  co.  Stafford.)  Erminios,  a 
kingfisher,  ppr.,  a  bordure  engr.  sa.  charged 
with  ten  crosses  pattee  arg.  Crest,  A 
mount  vert.,  thereon,  on  tJie  stock  of  a 
tree,  couped,  a  kingfisher,  ppr. 

Richard Fisher==.Tannet,  buiiedllth  April,  1705. 

 ^1 

Richard  Fislier,  — 1st  wife=2nd  wife 
of  Torpenhow, 
co.Camberland. 


George    Fisher=Eleiior  Bird,  Several 


sons. 


went  to  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and 
purchased  pro- 
perty there. 


married    at   Two   or  more 
Kirkby  Lons-       were  ship- 
dale,  owners  at  White- 
haven;   one  or 
more    went  to 
London. 


Richard,    The  Rev.Isaac=Elizabeth, 

elder  son,  Fisher,  second  dau.  of 

d.  s.  p.       son,  b.  at  Kirk-  Nicholas 

by    Lonsdale,  Hutchin- 

10th  Nov.,  son,  Esq. 

1767,  d.  at  of  South- 

Bentley  Hall,  well,  Notts. 
CO.  Stafford, 
21st  March, 
1847. 


Several 
dans. 


'!he  Rev.  George  Hutch-=Anne,  dau.  of  Alex 


jnson  Fisher,  M.A.,  In 
cumbent  of  Willenhall 
CO.  Stafford. 


ander  Hadden,  Esq., 
of  Bramcote,  Notts. 


John  Hadden,    Clement  Ireby,    Anne  Innes,  b. 
6.  5th  March,      5.  27th  Nov.,     3rd  Nov.  1842. 
1841.  1845, 


*  See  "Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Glenbervie's 
Baronage  of  Scotland,"  published  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1798. 


Mairis  (as  borne  by  Major  Valentine 
Mairis,  of  Marston,  Wilts,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Baronial  family,  De  Mareys, 
or  De  Marisco,  reduced  by  the  AVars  of  the 
Eoses,  and  other  causes,  originally  seated 
at  Huntspill,  and  Camely,  co.  Somerset). 
Quarterly :  or.  and  az.  a  cross  quarterly 
gu.  and  arg.  between  an  eagle  displayed  in 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  a  water 
bouget  in  the  second  and  third,  counter- 
changed  of  the  field.  Crest,  A  mount  vert, 
thereon  a  peacock  in  his  pride,  or.  from 
the  beak  issuant  an  escroU,  inscribed 
"  Esse  quam  videri;"  the  dexter  foot  rest- 
ing on  an  escutcheon  az,  charged  with  a 
cross  pat^e,  fitch^e  gold.  Motto,  Si  Deus 
nobis  cum,  quis  contra  nos  ? 

Marche  (Isle  of  Ely,  co.  Cambridge, 
recorded  in  the  Visitations  of  1574  and! 
1619 ;  the  eventual  heiress,  Dorothy,  only 
child  of  Thomas  March,  Esq.,  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  dau.  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  Christopher  Pigott,  of  Dod- 
dershall,  Bucks,  m.  John  Norton,  Esq.,  of 
Eotherfield,  Hants,  but  d.s.p.  in  1703, 
having  settled  her  property  on  her  cousins, 
Catherine  Burton  and  Dorothy  Chaplyn). 
Or.  three  pales  az.  on  a  chief  gu.  three  tal- 
bots'  heads  erased  of  the  first.  Crest,  On 
a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  water  spaniel '  (some- 
times a  wolf)  passant  az.  langued  or. 

Marche  (Haddenham,  co.  Cambridge, 
—  Visitation  of  that  county,  1684 — -a 
branch  of  Marche  of  the  Isle  of  Ely :  the 
eventual  heiress,  Sarah  Rowlands  Marche, 
last  surviving  child  of  Ealph  Marche,  Esq., 
of  Haddenham;  m.  1st,  Pell  Gatward,  Esq., 
who  d.s.p.  1741  and  2nd,  Sir  Isaac  Wol- 
laston,  Bart,,  of  Loseby,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  Sir  Isaac  Lauj-ance  Wollaston,  Bart.,: 
who  died  young,  and  two  dans.  Sarah,  m 
to  Taylor  White,  Esq.,  and  Anne,  m.  in 
1772,  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowke,  Knt.)  Paly 
of  six  or.  and  az.  on  a  chief  gu.  three  tal- 
bots'  heads  erased  of  the  first.  Crest,  Oe 
a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  wolf  passant  arg, 
langued  gold. 

Washington  (Washington,  co.  Durham 
Whitfield  and  Warton,  co.  Lancaster,  Sul- 
grave,  co.  Northampton,  and  America.  The 
name  of  Washington  originated  from  a  ma^ 
nor  bearing  the  appellation,  in  the  count} 
of  Durham,  and  occui's  so  far  back  as  th 
13th  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  beei 
assumed  by  William  de  Hertburn,  whosi 
male  descendants  held  the  lands  until  abou 
the  year  1400  ;  at  that  period  they  wers 
conveyed  by  marriage  to  Sir  Willian 
Tempest  of  Stella,  by  Dionisia,  only  dau 
and  heir  of  William  Wessyngton,  of  Wes 
syngton.  Though  the  main  stem  then  ex 
pired,  branches  still  flourished  in  Durham 
and  soon  spread  themselves  into  th' 
neighbouring  counties  of  Lancaster  anc 
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MARCH  TO  MAY. 


March,  1850.— The  Rev,  Thomas 
Alexander  Mathews,  of  Wargrave, 
Berks,  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of 
Cooke,  in  lieu  of  those  of  Mathews, 
in  compliance  with  the  testamentary 
injunction  of  his  aunt,  Mary  Ann 
Tyrell,  sometime  widow  of  Thomas 
William  Cooke,  of  Polstead  Hall,  co. 
Suffolk,  Esq.,  and  late  the  wife  of 
Charles  Tyrell,  Esq.,  of  Polstead. 

March20, 1850.— TheRev.CHARLES 
Matthew  Collins,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Chudleigh,  Devon,  to  take  the  name 
of  Edward,  in  addition  to,  and  before 
that  of  Collins,  in  compliance  with 
the  testamentary  injunction  of  his 
uncle,  the  late  Edward  Collins,  Esq., 
of  Fowney,  Trewardale,  and  Bath, 
Commander  R.N. 

March26, 1850. — Orlando  GtEorge 
Sutton  Gunnino,  Esq.,  of  Blend- 
worth,  Hants,  Commander  R.N.,  fourth 
son  of  Sir  George  Gunning,  late  of 
Horton,  Bart.,  deceased,  to  take  the 
additional  surname  and  arms  of  Sut- 
ton, in  compliance  with  the  testamen- 
tary injunction  of  the  late  Robert  Sut- 
ton, Esq.,  of  West  Retford,  Notts. 

Mr.  Gunning-Sutton's  grandfather, 
Sir  Robert  Gunnmg,  Bart.,  K  B.,  of 
Horton,  married  Anne,  dau.  of  Robert 
Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Scofton  Hants. 

May  3,  1850. — Leicester  Viney 
Smith,  of  Ardington  House,  Berks, 
Esq.,  Captain  Royal  Engineers,  to 
take  the  name  of  Vernon  only,  and 
to  quarter  the  arms  of  Vernon  with 
those  of  Smith,  in  compliance  with  the 
testamentary  injunction  of  the  late 
Robert  Vernon,  Esq.,  of  Pall  Mall, 
and  Ardington  House. 


May  4,  1850.— The  Rev  Edward 
John  Wilcocks,  of  Place,  in  the  parish 
of  Fowey,  co. Cornwall,  M.  A.,  sometime 
of  Lincoln  College  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  take  the  name  and  arms 
of  Treffry,  in  lieu  of  those  of  Wil- 
cocks, in  compliance  with  the  testa- 
mentary injunction  of  his  cousin,  the 
late  Joseph  Thomas  Treffry,  Esq.,  of 
Treffry. 

The  Treffrys  of  Cornwall  are  a 
family  of  great  antiquity,  and  can  be 
traced  as  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Treffry  in  Lanhidrock  to  a  very  re- 
mote period.  Five  generations  before 
1380,  in  consequence  of  a  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Boniface,  they  had 
removed  to  Place,  in  Fowey.  The 
first  name  in  the  pedigree  is  Roger  de 
Treffry,  great-great-grandfather  of 
Thomas,  who  married  Boniface.  Sir 
John  Treffry,  was  made  a  Knight 
Banneret,  at  Cressy,  and  had  an 
honourable  augmentation  to  his  arms 
(the  lilies  of  France  to  be  borne  quar- 
terly) and  supporters  two  armed  men, 
given  to  him  for  his  signal  services  in 
that  battle.  The  senior  line  of  this 
ancient  stock  became  extinct  in  1658, 
with  John  Trefuy,  Esq.,  whose  sister 
wedded  Trefusis,  but  a  junior  branch 
continued,  of  which  the  last  male  re- 
presentative, John  Treffry,  Esq.,  of 
Place,  left  his  estates  to  his  sister's 
son,  his  nephew,  Wm.  Toller,  Esq., 
who  assumed,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
8  George  II.,  the  name  of  Treffry. 
His  son  and  heir  Thomas  Treffry,  Esq., 
of  Place,  left  two  daughters,  his  co- 
heirs, the  younger  of  whom,  Susannah, 
married  Joseph  Austen,  Esq.,  and  was 
mother  of  Joseph  Thomas  Austen, 
I 
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Esq.,  of  Place,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Fowey,  who  took  the  name  of  Treflfry 
by  royal  licence,  in  1838,  and  served 
in  that  year  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
of  Cornwall. 

To  this  enterprising  gentleman,  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert  thus  refers  in  his  His- 
tory of  Cornwall Mr.  Joseph 
Thomas  Austen  is  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  and  distin- 
guished family  of  Treffi-y,  one  of  the 
most  spirited  adventurers  in  mines, 
and  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  en- 
lightened managers  that  Cornwall  has 
witnessed  for  many  years."  Then, 
after  quoting  a  passage  from  Leland, 
who  states  that  after  repulsing  an 
attack  of  the  French,  temp.  Henry 
VI.  "Thomas  Trevry  buildid  a 
right  fair  and  stronge  embatelid 
Tower  in  his  house,  and,  embateling 
all  the  wauUes  of  the  house  in  a 
maner  made  it  a  Castle,  and  onto  this 
day  it  is  the  glorie  of  the  towne 
buildinges  in  Fowey."  Mr.  Davies  Gril- 
bert  adds,  "The  present  possessor, 
has,  however,  added  considerably 
to  the  beauty  of  this  'right  fair' 
mansion,  by  completely  restoring 
whatever  might  be  defective  in  the 
existing  parts,  and  by  completing,  or 


perhaps,  improving,  the  original  plan." 
Mr.  Treffry  died  29th  Jan.  1850,  aged 
67;  and  it  is  under  his  will  that  the  Rev. 
Edward  John  Wilcocks  has  obtained 
the  Royal  Warrant  to  take  the  name 
and  arms  of  Treffry. 

May  17,  1850.— Richard  Tufton, 
Esq.,  of  Hothfield  Place,  Kent,  to 
continue  to  bear  the  surname  of  Tuf- 
ton only,  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  Tuf- 
ton, with  such  distinctions  as  may,  by 
the  laws  of  arms,  be  required,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  testamentary  injunc- 
tion of  his  reputed  father,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Tufton,  late  Earl  of 
Thanet. 

May  21,  1850.  —  William  Ed- 
wards, the  younger,  of  Burway,  in 
the  parish  of  Bromfield,  and  of  Lud- 
low, CO.  Salop,  eldest  son  of  William 
Edwards,  gent,  of  Ludlow,  by  Anne 
Maria  his  late  wife,  sister  and  heir  of 
James  Brettell-Vaughan,  Esq.,  late 
of  Burway,  deceased,  to  take  the 
names  of  Brettell-Vaughan,  after 
that  of  Edwards,  and  to  bear  the 
arms  of  Brettell  and  Vaughan  quar- 
terly with  his  own  arms  in  compliance 
with  the  testamentary  injunction  of 
his  said  maternal  uncle. 


OBITUARY. 


APRIL    AND  MAY. 


M,  DE  BLAINVILLE. 

This  eminent  naturalist  was  the  suc- 
I  cesser  of  George  Cuvier  in  the  chair  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Paris.  As  a  man  of 
science  and  a  lecturer,  M.  de  Blainville 
was  equally  famous.  He  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  who,  without  wearying  his 
audience,  could  deliver  on  points  the  most 
abstruse  a  lecture  of  two  hours.  He  was 
latterly  engaged  with  indefatigable  activity 
in  a  work  on  fossil  remains.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville's  death  was  awfully  sudden.  He  had 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  England;  but 
while  on  his  way,  on  the  1st  May,  he  was 
found  dead  in  one  of  the  carriages  of  the 
night  train  on  the  Rouen  railway.  He 
was  at  the  time  in  his  73rd  year. 

LADY  ISABELLA  HEAD  BE.YDGES. 

This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
'  William  Head  Brydges,  of  Wootton  Court, 
|!  Kent,  M.P.  for  Coleraine,  younger  brother 
'  of  the  late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart., 
the  well-known  writer.    She  was  bom 
28th  May,  1776  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of 
;  George,  first  Marquis  of  Waterford ;  mar- 
Iried  1st  April,  1812,  and  died  at  Avisford 
I  on  the  7th  May,  having  had  issue,  one 
I  son  John,  bom  in  1814,  and  two  daughters 
i!i  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kinle- 
side,  and  Isabella  Louisa,  married  first  in 
1837,  to  Ponsonby  Peacocke,  Esq.,  25th 
Regiment,  and  secondly,  1845,  to  Lieut. 
Parker  Radcliffe,  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  GIBSON- CARMICHAEL, 
BART.,  OP  SKIRLING. 

This  gentleman  was  the  male*  represen- 
tative of  the  very  ancient  Scottish  house 
of  Gibson  of  Durie,  on  which  the  dignity 
of  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  was  conferred 
in  1628,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gibson,  the  famous  lawyer.  Lord  President 

*  The  heir  general  of  the  Gibsons  of  Durie,  is 
the  p  esent  Lieut-Col.  John  Charles  Hope  Gib- 
sone,  of  Pentland,  grandson  of  Sir  John  Gibson, 
the  se-vettth  Bart. 


of  the  court  of  Session.  The  surname  of 
Carmichael  was  adopted  to  commemorate 
the  family's  descent  from  John  Carmichael, 
first  Earl  of  Hyndford.  Sir  Alexander 
Gibson- Carmichael,  whose  death  we  record, 
succeeded  to  the  title  at  the  demise  of  his 
father,  Sir  Thomas,  13th  of  last  January, 
and,  having  enjoyed  it  barely  four  months, 
died  at  Brighton,  on  the  8th  May,  aged 
thirty-seven. 

SIR  THOMAS  CARTWRIGHT,  G.C.H, 
ENVOY    EXTRAORDINARY     AND  MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY   AT    THE  COURT 
OF  SWEDEN. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  diplomatist 
occurred  at  Stockholm  on  the  17th  April. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  William 
Ralph  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Aynho,  for 
several  years  M.P.  for  Northamptonshire, 
and  grandson  matemally  of  Cornwallis, 
first  Viscount  Hawarden.  His  ancestors 
were  possessed  of  the  Manor  of  Aynho 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  con- 
tinuously represented  the  county  of  Nor- 
thampton in  Parliament.  John  Cart- 
wright,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  the  purchaser 
of  Aynho,  sujffered  much  by  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War,  but  his 
grandson,  Thomas  Cartwright,  Esq.,  M.P., 
replenished  the  family  colfers  by  his  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heirs of  Thomas,  Lord  Crewe,  of  Stene. 

Sir  Thomas  was  born  in  1795,  and 
married,  in  1824,  Maria  Elizabeth  Au- 
gusta, daughter  of  the  Count  of  SandizeU, 
in  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  leaves  issue. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  he  was  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  CLOGHBR. 

The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Robert  Ponsonby 
Tottenham,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
was  the  second  son  of  Charles,  first  Mar- 
quis of  Ely,  brother  of  John,  the  second 
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Marquis,  and  uncle  of  the  present  posses- 
sor of  that  title.  The  Eight  Rev.  Prelate 
was  horn  the  5th  Septemher,  1773;  he 
was  educated  at  Chxistchurch,  Oxford,  and 
having  entered  into  holy  orders,  attained 
the  mitre  in  1804,  hy  heing  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Killaloe.  He  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Ferns  in  1820,  and  obtained  the 
Bishopric  of  Clogher  in  1822. 

The  Bishop  of  Clogher  has  always  home 
his  surname  of  Tottenham ;  for  Tottenham 
Green,  in  the  county  of  "Wexford,  and  the 
other  property  of  the  Tottenham  family, 
being  inherited  hy  his  Lordship,  he  retained 
the  original  name,  when  the  rest  of  his  fam- 
ily assumed  that  of  Loftus. 

Dr.  Tottenham,  while  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
married,  in  1806,  Alicia,  third  daughter  of 
Cornwallis  Maude,  first  Viscount  Hawar- 
den,  and  has  had  issue  ten  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  Eight  Eev.  Prelate  died  in 
Ireland,  on  the  26th  April.  The  Bishopric 
of  Clogher  merges  in  the  Primacy. 

Sm  GEORGE  CHETYWND,  BART. 

The  death  of  this  Baronet  occurred  at 
his  seat,  Grendon  Hall,  Atherstone,  on  the 
24th  May.  He  was  horn  23rd  July,  1783, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Chet- 
wynd,  of  Brocton,  Bart.,  hy  J ane,  daughter 
of  Eichard  Bantin^  gent.,  of  Little  Faxing- 
don,  in  Berkshire.  He  married,  30th 
August,  1804,  Hannah,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  the  late  John  Sparrow, 
Esq.,  of  Bishton  Hall,  co.  Stafford,  and 
has  left  by  her,  two  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, viz;. 

George,  (Sir)  the  present  Baronet,  b. 
6th  Sept.  1809,  m.  2nd  August,  1843, 
Lady  Charlotte  Augusta  Hill,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Down- 
shire,  and  has  issue 
William  Henry,  of  Langdon,co.  Stafford, 

b.  17th  September,  1811, 
Maria  Elizabeth,  m.  25th  Jan.  1836,  to 
Henry  Grimes,  Esq.,  the  younger,  of 
Coton  House,  co.  Warwick, 
Charlotte,  m.  in  1830,  to  Eichard  Elli- 
son, Esq.,  of  Boultham, 
Georgiana,  m.  in  1833,  to    Sir  John 

Hanmer,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  George  Chetwynd's  two  surviving 
brothers  are  Major  "William  Fawkener 
Chetwynd,  of  Brocton  Hall,  co.  Stafford, 
and  Henry  Chetwynd,  Esq.,  of  Brocton 
Lodge. 

MICHAEL  JAMES  ROBERT  DILLON,  EARL  OP 
ROSCOMMON. 

The  Earldom  of  Eoscommon,  conferred, 
in  1662,  on  James  Lord  Kilkenny  West, 
son  of  the  famous  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  of 
J^ewtown,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 


Commons,  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, became  dormant  from  the  period  of 
the  death,  in  1816,  of  Patrick,  eleventh 
Earl,  to  the  year  1828,  when  after  a  pro- 
crastinated investigation  by  the  Lords, 
the  dignity  was  affirmed  to  Michael  J ames 
Eobert  DiUon,  as  lineal  descendant  and 
heir  male  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Dillon,  of 
Eath,  third  son  of  the  first  Earl.  The 
title  was,  indeed,  an  empty  honour,  not  a 
single  acre  remaining  to  it,  although,  in 
early  times,  the  Dillons  possessed  an  im- 
mense territory,  known  as  DiUon's  Coun- 
try, including  the  whole  of  Westmeath  and 
Longford.  The  claimant  thus  successful, 
was  the  nobleman  whose  death  we  record. 
He  was  posthxmious  son  of  Captain  Michael 
Dillon,  of  the  Dublin  militia,  who  was 
kiUed  by  the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Eo«s, 
in  1798.  He  married,  19th  August,  1830, 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  late  J ohn 
Talbot,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  lady  died  without  is- 
sue 21st  November  1843. 

Wentworth,  fourth  Earl  of  Eoscommon, 
was  the  celebrated  poet  thus  characterised 
by  Dryden : — 

Roscommon,  vfhom  both  Court  and  camps  com- 
mend, 

True  to  his  Prince,  and  faithful  to  his  friend ; 
Roscommon,  first  in  fields  of  honour  known, 
First  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FIELDEN  BART.,  OF 
EENISCOWLES. 

This  gentleman,  who  obtained  the  title 
of  Baronet,  26th  July,  1846,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  a  long  series  of  years,  for 
the  borough  of  Blackburn,  descended  from 
a  respectable  family,  settled  there  fiill  three 
centuries,  and  at  present  possessed  of  con- 
siderable landed  property  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  where  the  present  head  of  the 
house.  Sir  William's  nephew,  Joseph  Fiel- 
den,  Esq.,  resides  at  Witton. 

The  deceased  Baronet  was  born  13th 
March,  1772,  and  married  30th  March, 
1797,  Mary  Haughton,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edmund  Jackson,  Esq.,  member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  J amaica,  by  whom 
he  has  left  issue  four  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  son  and  heir  being  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Willam  Henry  Fielden,  second 
Baronet  of  Feniscowles.  Sir  William  died 
on  the  I7th  inst. 

LADY  SARAH  FINCH. 

Her  ladyship,  whose  early  death  was 
lately  announced,  was  second  daughter  of 
Heneage,  present  Earl  of  Aylesford,  grand- 
daughter, maternally  of  George  II.,  Earl 
of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  and  sister  of  Lord 
Guernsey  and  Viscountess  Lewisham.  She 
was  born  June  21,  1823,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, not  quite  completed  her  27th 
year. 
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SIR  JAMES  FL0"«T:R,  BART.,    OF  LOBB, 
COUNTY  OF  OXFORD. 

This  gentleman  was  the  only  son  and  heir 
)f  the  late  Alderman  Sir  Charles  Flower 
>n  whom  a  Baronetcy  was  conferred,  De- 
lember  1,  1809.  He  succeeded  his  father 
a  that  honoTir,  loth  September,  1834;  but 
s  he  leaves  no  issue,  the  title  becomes  ex- 
inct.  Sir  James  served  as  High  Sheriff 
f  Norfolk  in  1838,  was  appointed  Deputy- 
jieutenant  of  Herefordshire  in  1843;  and 
at  in  Parliament  for  Thetford  from  1845 

0  1847.  He  was  born  14th  December, 
794 ;  and  married,  January  2nd,  1816, 
lary-Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  "Walter 
tirling,  Bart.,  of  Faskine.  Sir  Charles  had 
Lx  sisters,  five  of  whom  married. 

M.  GAY-LrSSAC. 

Science  has  just  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
rnaments  in  the  death  of  M.  Gay-Lussac 
^hich  took  place  on  the  9th  May  at  his 
3sidence,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at 
'aris. 

Nicholas-Fran9ois  Gay-Lussac  was 
orn  at  St.  Leonard  (Haut-Vienne),  on 
le  6th  of  December,  1788.  In  1816  he 
as  chosen  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
olytechnic  School.  He  had  previously 
:stinguished  himself  by  his  aerial 
)yages,  for  the  observation  of  atmos- 
leric  phenomena  at  great  heights.  Ac- 
mpanied  by  M.  Biot,  he  proposed  these 
isearches  to  the  French  Government ;  the 
fer  was  seconded  by  Berthollet  and 
aplace ;  and  Chaptal,  then  Minister  of  the 

■|iterior,  gave  the  proposition  his  warm 
Upport.  The  war-balloon  which  had 
^3en  employed  by  the  French  army  in 

|gypt  was  given  to  the  custody  of  MM. 
Jiot  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  refitted,  at  the 
iblic  expense,  under  their  direction. 

■I  Besides  the  usual  provision  of  barome- 
rs,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  and 
ectrometers,  they  had  two  compasses  and 
dipping-needle,  with  another  fine  needle, 

1  refuUy  magnetized,  and  suspended  by  a 
■ry  delicate  silk  thread,  for  ascertaining 
^  its  vibrations  the  force  of  magnetic 
traction.     To  examine  the  electricity 

the  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
ey  carried  several  metallic  wires,  from 
rty  to  tliree  hundi-ed  feet  in  length,  and 
"  small  electrophorus  feebly  charged, 
or  galvanic  experiments  they  had  pro- 
ved a  few  discs  of  zinc  and  copper,  with 
me  frogs,  to  which  they  added  some 
sects  and  birds.  It  was  also  intended 
bring  down  a  portion  of  air  from  the 
gher  regions,   to  be  subjected  to  a 

.  lemical  analysis  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
,sk,  carefully  exhausted  and  fitted  with 

.  stopcock,  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
They  ascended  from  Paris,  August  23, 
•04,  and  made  a  number  of  very  in- 


teresting experiments  at  the  various  sight, 
ranging  from  6500  to  13,000  feet.  On 
September  15,  in  the  same  year,  M.  Gay- 
Lussac  made  a  second  ascent,  and  reached 
the  great  height  of  four  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  he  brought  down  with  him  from  this 
elevation  a  flask  of  air,  which,  on  analysis, 
was  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
air  collected  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  experiments  are  well  described  in 
"A  System  of  Aeronautics,"  by  John 
"Wise,  a  copy  of  which  work  reached  us 
from  Philadelphia,  a  few  days  since.  The 
author  observes  : — 

"The  ascents  performed  by  MM.  Bio 
and  Gay-Lussac  are  memorable,  as  being 
the  first  ever  undertaken  solely  for  objects 
of  science.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  intrepid  coolness  with  which  they  con- 
ducted those  experiments,  operating,  while 
they  floated  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  the  same  composure  and 
precision  as  if  they  had  been  quietly  seated 
in  their  cabinet  at  Paris.  Their  observa- 
tions on  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
show,  most  conclusively,  its  deep  source 
and  wide  extension.  The  identity  of  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  to  a  vast 
altitude,  was  likewise  ascertained.  The 
facts  noted  by  Gay-Lussac,  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
heights,  appear  generally  to  confirm  the 
law  which  theory  assigns  for  the  gradation 
of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere ;  but 
many  interesting  points  were  left  untouched 
by  this  philosopher." 

Few  men  have  led  such  a  life  of  scien- 
tific industry  as  M.  Gay-Lussac.  There  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  physical  or  chemical 
science  to  which  he  has  not  contributed 
some  important  discovery.  Sometimes  he 
engaged  alone  in  these  researches;  at 
others  he  chose  eminent  philosophers  for 
his  coUaborateurs,  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  were  M.  Thenard  and 
M.  Alexandre  de  Humboldt ;  and  he  was 
especially  noticed  by  M.  BerthoUet.  M. 
Gay-Lussac  was  an  able  and  ingenious 
manipulator,  and  has  made  a  vast  nimiber 
of  analyses  and  experiments.  His  discovery 
of  the  general  laws  in  the  composition  of 
bodies,  particularly  in  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable kingdoms,  was  a  very  important 
labour.  By  his  experiments  on  mercury 
and  elastic  fluids,  he  ascertained  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  it  di- 
lates equally  from  the  temperature  of  ice 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  that  it  acquires 
an  increase  in  volume  of  one  third.  In 
conjunction  with  M.  Humboldt,  he  like- 
wise made  observations  on  the  theory  of 
M.  Biot,  who,  from  data  supplied  by  M. 
de  la  Perouse,  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  magnetical  equator,  and 
its  intersection  with  the  terrestrial  equator. 
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The  result  of  their  inquiry  is,  that  the 
great  chains  of  mountains,  and  even  vol- 
canoes, have  no  perceptible  influence  on  the 
magnetic  power,  and  that  that  power  di- 
minishes in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  terrestrial  equator. 

LORD  WILLIAM  HERVEY,  C.B. 

His  Lordship,  Secretary  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Paris,  was  born  September  27, 
1805  ;  the  third  son  of  Frederick  Wilham, 
present  Marqiiis  of  Bristol,  by  Elizabeth 
Albana,  his  wife,  second  daughter  of  Clot- 
worthy,  Lord  Templetown.  He  married, 
September?,  1844,  CecHia-Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Vice^Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Francis  Freemantle,  G.C.B.,  and 
leaves  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Lord  William  Hervey  died  on  the  6th 
March. 

SIR  WILLIAM  KAY,  BART.,  OP  EAST  SHEEN, 
SURREY. 

Sir  William  was  son  of  William  Kay, 
Esq.,  of  Montreal,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Baronetcy  according  to  a  limitation  in  the 
patent,  at  the  decease  of  his  maternal  grand- 
uncle.  Sir  Brook  Watson.  That  gentle- 
man was  a  London  merchant,  and  commis- 
sary-general to  the  army  in  North  America 
in  1782.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  City  of  London,  and  in  1795  filled 
the  civic  chair.  In  1798  he  was  appointed 
commissary-general  of  England,  and  in 
1803  obtained  the  Baronetcy,  with  the 
specific  limitation  in  his  grand-nephews, 
WiUiam  and  Brook  Kay.  The  former  was 
the  gentleman  whose  death  we  record,  as 
having  occurred  at  his  residence  in  PaU 
Mall,  on  the  16th  inst.  Leaving  no  issue, 
he  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  now  Sir 
Brook  Kay. 

MRS,  LABOUCHERE. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Eight  Honour- 
able Henry  Labouchere,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  died  suddenly,  on  the 
25th  May.  The  deceased  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
Bart.,  and  sister  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis 
Thornhill  Baring,  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Mr.  Labouchere  was  in  town  when 
a  special  messenger  arrived  early  on  Sa- 
turday morning  from  Chislehurst,  announc- 
ing Mrs.  Labouchere' s  iUness,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  left  town  immediately. 
Mrs.  Labouchere' s  confinement  was  not 
expected  to  take  place  for  a  month  or  two. 
Premature  labour,  it  is  said,  was  the  cause 
of  death. 

THE  VERY  REV.  FRANCIS  LEAR,  D.D. 

The  death  of  this  excellent  clergyman, 
who  at  the  period  of  his  decease  was 


Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  Rector  of  Bishop^  |st 
stone,  Wilts,  occurred  on  the  23rd  March  jj; 
He  was  bom  at  Downton,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Lear,  FeUow  of  Winchester,  fjp 
by  Ethelinda,  his  wife,  dau.  of  MajoiUo, 
Shuckburgh  Hewett.  In  1824  he  was  ,|i 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  t(  ^ 
the  Rectory  of  Chilmark,  in  1834  obtainec  ^ 
the  Prebendal  State  of  Netheravon  in  th(  jj, 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  in  1837,  becamt  ^| 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  and  in  1846,  wa;  g 
promoted  to  the  Deanery.  The  character 
of  Dr.  Lear  is  so  beautifully  given  in  th*  jj 
funeral  sermon  preached  by  his  Diocesar  ^ 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  we  canno,  ^\ 
forbear  extracting  it.  ,  ( 

"  It  were  long  to  speak  of  the  yarioui  g 
qualities  in  our  departed  brother  which  en 
hance  the  loss  we  now  deplore.    I  mai  ^ 
but  glance  at  some  of  those  which  my  ow; 
intercourse  with  him  more  conspicuousl;  \ 
brought  before  me.     How  widely,  in  thi  |{ 
first  place,  was  he  influential  for  good  i  ^\ 
that  post  which  he  fiUed  as  archdeacon  _i  jtj 
this  portion  of  my  diocese.    In  the  nin  jj 
years  during  which  I  knew  him  in  thj  ^ 
ofiice,  there  was  no  duty  which  was  n(  ^ 
discharged  beyond  my   expectations — ^n  || 
instance  in  which  the  results  of  good  di  ^ 
not  exceed  my  hopes.    And  this;  becaua  |j 
our  brother  was,  in  the  first  place,  whi]i  \ 
health  and  strength  permitted,  eminentl  | 
in  his  own  person  a  man  of  action.    H!  ] 
took  a  vigorous  and  hopeful  view  of  tit  j, 
prospect  before  him,  and  entered  with  ad 
tive  zeal  upon  the  duties  which  it  entaile* 
Witness  owe  schools,  and  parsonage  house 
and  churches,  in  so  many  cases  built  ( 
restored  at  his  instigation — in  not  a  fel 
instances  by  his  personal  instrumentaliti 
Witness  the  impiilse  he  gave  to  the  mi, 
sionary  operations  of  our  church,  when  1 
went  from  parish  to  parish  through  tl 
whole  archdeaconry  setting  on  foot  a  ne 
organisation,  and  giving  an  example  whi<i  ^ 
has  happily  fotmd  many  followers.    WjI  ^ 
ness  the  meetings  at  which  we  have  li 
tened  with  instruction  and  delight  to  tj 
accents  of  his  voice — of  that  voice  whi,  jj 
ever  brought  forth  something  fresh  ai  j, 
genuine— something  which  raised  the  to:  ^j 
of  the  discussion  to  a  higher  level — som:  ^ 
thing  which  spoke  to  the  heart  because  i 
proceeded  from  the  heart,  and  because 
him,  if  of  any  man,  might  it  be  truly  ss 
that,  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  he£ 
the  mouth  speaketh."    But  not  only  w 
he  thus  active  in  the  discharge  of  duti 
in  his  own  person,  but  he  was  yet  mc 
eminently   calculated  to  influence  a: 
stimulate  others  in   the  same  court' 
He  had  a  very  persuasive  power  with  m 
of  every  class,  from  the  great  simplicil 
gentleness,  and  fairness  of  his  character 
the  patience  and  candour  with  which  '. 
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istened  to  all  objections,  and  the  single- 
ainded  earnestness  -with  which  he  pur- 
ued  the  end  in  view.  He  had,  too,  a  great 
acuity  in  bringing  together  men  differing 
rom  each  other  in  opinion  and  feeling,  for 
11  men  loved  him,  and  he  fully  appre- 
iated  in  every  man  what  there  was  of 
cod.  He,  almost  more  than  any  man  I 
.ave  ever  known,  loved  to  look  at  points 
f  agreement  with  each,  rather  than  of 
ifference ;  and  hence,  wherever  his  influ- 
ace  extended,  it  shewed  itself  remarkably 
1  binding  together  discordant  elements, 

fid  uniting  in  a  common  purpose  those 
ho  might  perhaps  have  been  suspicious 
F  each  other,  had  they  not  alike  had  con" 
dence  in  him." 

RANCIS    PHILIPS,    ESQ.,    OP   BANBl  HALL, 
CO,  LANCASTER, 

The  Philips,  of  Heath  House,  of  whom, 
le  lamented  gentleman,  the  subject  of  this 
otice,  was  a  scion,  have  been  resident  in 
taffordshire  for  many  centuries.  In  the 
Lst  century  the  family  separated  into  three 
ranches  ;  the  eldest  continued  at  the  an- 
jstral  mansion,  the  Heath  House,  near 
headle ;  the  second  became  enriched  by 
lanufacturing  pursuits  at  Manchester; 
id  the  third  was  raised  to  the  degree  of 
aronet,  in  the  person  of  Sir  George 
hilips,  of  Weston. 

Mr.  Francis  Philips  belonged  to  the 
Manchester  division,  being  grandson  of 
athaniel  Philips,  Esq.,  of  that  important 
iwn,  who  was  third  son  of  Nathaniel 
bilips,  Esq.,  of  Heath  House.  He  suc- 
leded,  imder  the  will  of  his  father,  to 
:e  estates  of  that  gentleman,  in  1824,  and 
as  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  county 
■  Chester,  and  in  the  commission  of  the 
3ace.  He  did  not,  however,  act  as  a  magis- 
ate,  although  he  was  indefatigable  in 
•omoting  the  happiness  of  all  around  him 
id  in  assisting  works  of  public  utility  in 
.s  vicinity. 

At  the  period  of  his  decease  he  had  com- 
eted  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  mar- 
ed,  September  13,  1792,  Beatrice,  daugh- 
r  of  the  late  James  Aspinall,.  Esq.,  of 
iverpool,  and  had  two  sons,  Francis- Aspi- 
ill  and  Hindley-Leigh. 
Mr.  Mark  Philips,  the  late  M.P.  for 
anchester,  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Francis 
tiilips,  of  Bank  Hall 

J  MISS  JANE  PORTER. 

I  This  highly  gifted  lady,  the  accomplished 
ithoress  of  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw," 
The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  other  popular 
orks,  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  aged  74, 
the  house  of  her  brother,  W.  0. 
srter,  Portland  Square,  Bristol  Her 
ther  was  an  officer  of  Dragoons,  who 
ed  early  in  life,  leaving  his  widow  in 


straitened  circumstances  with  five  al- 
most infant  children.  Three  of  the  orphans 
were  sons,  the  two  eldest  entered  professions 
which  they  filled  in  a  highly  honourable 
manner  :  the  third.  Sir  Eobert  Ker  Porter, 
gained  celebrity  in  literature  and  arts. 
The  two  daughters  were  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria,  whose  genius  added  such  brilliancy 
to  the  name  they  bore. 

Much  of  the  accidental  circumstances, 
or,  rather,  the  occasional  events  of  Miss 
Jane  Porter's  early  life  may  be  traced  in 
the  notes  she  appended  to  the  latest  edition 
of  her  three  most  popular  romances, 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  "The  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  and  "The  Pastor's  Fireside." 
The  first  appearance  of  the  second  we  have 
named  had  an  electric  effect  in  Scotland. 
Eings  and  crosses  cut  out  of  Wallace's 
oak  were  sent  to  the  fair  authoress ;  and 
other  relics,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  hero 
and  his  companions  came  as  grateful  offer- 
ings. J oanna  Baillie  refers  in  her  beauti- 
ful poem  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  Miss 
Porter's  exquisite  production ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  himself  admitted  to  King 
George  IV.,  one  day  in  the  library  at 
Carlton  House,  that  "The  Scottish  Chiefs" 
was  the  parent,  in  his  mind,  of  the 
Waveiiey  Novels.  The  subsequent  works 
of  Miss  J ane  Porter  were  "  Duke  Christian 
of  Lunenberg,"  "Tales  round  a  Winter 
Hearth,"  "  The  Field  of  the  Forty  Foot- 
steps," and  "Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narra- 
tive." 

Anna  Maria,  Miss  Porter's  youngest 
sister,  died  June  21,  1832.  She  was  the 
authoress  of  "  The  Hungarian  Brothers," 
"Don  Sebastian,"  "The  Recluse  of  Nor- 
way," "Eoche  Blanche,"  "  Honor  O'Hara," 
"The  Barony,"  &c. 

SIR    GEORGE    WILLIAM    PRESCOTT,  BART., 
LATE  OF  THEOBALD'S  PARK,  HERTS. 

Sir  George  was  senior  representative  of 
the  great  banking  and  mercantile  family  of 
Prescott,  being  elder  son  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Beeston  Prescott,  Bart.,  and  first 
cousin  to  Mr.  Prescott,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  title  of  Baronet 
was  conferred  on  his  grandfather  in  1794. 

Sir  George  married,  first,  10th  July, 
1827,  Emily,  daughter  of  Colonel  Symes, 
and  became  her  widower,  without  issue, 
8th  January,  1829.  He  married,  secondly, 
26th  July,  1845,  Eliza,  youngest  daughter 
of  Henry  HiUer,  Esq.,  and  has  left  by  her 
a  son,  the  present  Sir  George  Eendelsham 
Prescott,  Bart,,  an  infant  of  four  years 
old. 

The  death  of  Sir  George  Prescott  oc- 
curred at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  on  the  27th 
ApriL  He  had  completed  his  forty-ninth 
year. 
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WILLIAM  ROCHE,  ESQ. 

The  family  of  which  this  gentleman  was 
a  member  is  one  of  high  respectability. 
His  father,  Stephen  Roche,  Esq.,  married 
three  wives,  and  left  a  very  numerous  fa- 
mily.   By  the  first  wife  he  had  John 
Roche,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Ireland, 
and  George  Roche,  Esq.,  of  Granagh  Cas- 
tle, who  claimed  the  peerage  of  Eermoy. 
By  the  second  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  of  Mayva- 
nine  and  Clounties,  Mr.  Roche  had  four 
sons ;  Stephen,  of  Killarney  ;  Thomas,  of 
Limerick ;  James,  of  Cork,  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  literary  and  classic  attain- 
ments, well  known  as  an  able  historical 
and  antiquarian  essayist;  and  "William, 
the  subj  ect  of  this  notice.    William  Roche, 
in  his  earlier  Hfe,  was  an  eminent  banker 
in  his  native  city.  Limerick.    After  retir- 
ing from  business  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
Limerick  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  elected 
him  without  his  having  sought  the  honour, 
and  without  his  being  put  to  any  expense. 
He  was  the  first  Catholic  representative  of 
the  city  since  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws. 
Mr.  Roche  was,  in  Parliament,  a  Reformer, 
but  all  parties  looked  with  respect  on  the 
upright  conduct  and  sterling  independence 
of  the  man.    Mr.  Roche  was  obliged  some 
years  ago  to  abandon  his  parliamentary 
career,  in  consequence  of  his  delicate 
health.    In  private  life  Mr.  Roche  was 
much  esteemed.    His  taste  as  an  horticul- 
turist was  well  known  and  appreciated; 
his  gardens  in  Limerick,  unique  in  design 
and  construction,  have  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  travellers.    Mr.  Roche's  death 
occurred  recently,  in  his  native  and  fa- 
vourite city. 

WILLIAM   CHARLES   TOWNSEND,  ESQ.,  Q.C 
RECORDER  OE  MACCLESFIELD,  AND  A 
BENCHER  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  a  son  of  the 
late  William  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
whose  untimely  death  is  so  much  deplored, 
was  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.    His  an- 


cestors were  of  old  standing  and  respecta 
bility  in  Lancashire.    A  century  ago,  on  ; 
of  them,  Alderman  James  Townsend,  wa 
Mayor  of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Earl 
in  life  Mr.  W.  C.  Townsend  evinced  sign 
of  talent,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  retentiv 
memory,  which  afterwards  strengthene  I 
with  his  strength,  by  reciting  a  speech  ( 
the  celebrated  statesman  Canning,  as  d(  „j 
livered  by  him  on  the  hustings.     Aft(  ^f. 
passing  the  customary  course  of  schoj  L 
education,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  i 
1824  took  a  high  position  in  classical  he  ^ 
nours.  He  was  afterwards,  25th  Nov.  182!  ^ 
called  to  the  Bar,  by  the  Hon.  Society  ( 
Lincoln's  Inn,  joined  the  Northern  ar  ^j^^ 
North  Wales  Circuits,  and  gradually  ros 
to  eminence  in  his  profession.    He  w?  ^ 
elected  Recorder  of  Macclesfield,  after  ' 
severe  contest  with  the  late  John  Cottinj  jjj 
ham,  Esq.,  some  years  ago,  and  was  r*' 
cently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  H( 
Majesty's  counsel.    He  married,  happil 
in  1834,  and  leaves  his  widow,  withoi 
children,  to  deplore  his  loss.    He  died 
his  brother's  residence  at  Wandswort 
where  he  had  repaired  for  recreation  ai 
change  of  air,  after  a  very  short  illness. 

After  his  speech,  delivered  before  il  1 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Dee  Bi  Dr 
on  the  3rd  May,  the  learned  gentlemf  im 
was  so  exhausted  at  its  conclusion,  th  »n 
he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  carriage  whi(  » 
took  him  home :  from  that  attack  he  nev  S 
rallied.    The  character  of  the  deceased  i 
the  best  tribute  we  can  offer  to  his  m 
mory,  and  must  be  a  source  of  great  co: 
solation  to  his  bereaved  widow,  relative  * 
and  numerous  surviving  friends.    Th  id 
Christian  character  was  not  only  unsullie 
but  full  of  goodness.  His  kindness  of  hea: 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  the  chai 
of  his  conversation,  will  be  long  cherish'  lai 
by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowii  « 
him.    His  remains  were  interred,  in  Li  lei 
coin's  Inn,   of  which  society  he  was  Iffi 
Bencher.  )ie 
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i  SARSAPARILLA. 

^  TT  is  asserted  by  many  eminent  medical  men  that  there  is  no  Medicine  in  the  Materia 
■  JL    Medica  comparable  to  Sarsaparilla  for  recruiting  the  debilitated  constitution,  restoring 

.he  tone  of  the  stomach,  improving  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  by  its  continued 
;  ise  removing  various  morbid  symptoms  ascribed  to  a  deranged  condition  of  the  fluids—^ 

mch  as  eruptions  on  the  skin,  ulcerations,  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  rheumatic 
;,wns,  operating  as  a  general  and  complete  purifier  of  the  blood— BUTLEE'S  "  COM- 
,^^OUND  CONCENTRATED  DECOCTION,  or,  ELUID  EXTRACT  OF  SARSA- 
/tf'ARILLA," .  is  the  original  of  the  now  numerous  preparations  of  the  kind,  and  is 

.octensively  prescribed  by  Medical  Practitioners;  it  is  most  carefully  prepared  from  the 
j|  inest  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  imported,  at  a  low  temperature,  so  as  to  preserve  entirely  the 

irtues  of  the  root  in  their  most  efficient  and  concentrated  form.  A  pint  bottle  is  equal 
.JO  three  gallons  of  the  ordinary  decoction,  and  is  double  the  strength  of  most  other  pre- 
.  'arations  of  the  kind.     Prepared  and  sold  in  pint  bottles,  20s.;  half-pints,  10s.;  and 

juarter-pints,  5s.  6d.;  by  BUTLER  and  HARDING,  Chemists,  4,  Cheapside,  corner 
M I  ^- -^^^^'^^  London;  and  may  be  obtained  of  J,  Sanger,  160,  Oxford-street;  Davenport 
Ind  Co.,  20,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh;  or  through  most  respectable  Druggists. 

ALSO, 

BUTLER^S  TASTELESS  SEIDLITZ  POWDER, 

IN  ONE  BOTTLE.. 

This  useful  aperient  preparation,  besides  forming  an  efficient  and  far  more  agreeable 
Draught  than  that  produced  with  the  Common  Seidlitz  Powders,  is  made  in  much  less 
me,  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble.  To  allay  Eever  or  Thirst,  a  teaspoonful,  in  water, 
)rms  a  most  refreshing  Saline  Draught.  Being  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  it  will  remain 
ninjured  by  humidity  during  the  longest  sea  voyage  or  land  journey. 

Sold  at  2s.  6d.  the  bottle  (which  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  accompanied  by  a  measure 
ad  ppoon),  suitable  for  all  climates. 

EEFICACIOUS  AND  MOST  AGREEABLE. 

Be  careful  to  order  "  Butler's"  Tasteless  Seidlitz  Powder,  and  to  observe  the 
idress. 

BUTLER'S  VEGETABLE  TOOTH-POWDER 

!as  now  been  in  general  use  by  the  public,  and  as  an  appendage  to  the  fashionable  toilet, 
r  fully  half  a  century.  It  was  originally  prepared  (according  to  the  direction  of  an  emi- 
mt  Physician)  of  vegetable  substances,  without  the  admixture  of  any  pernicious  ingre- 
ent,  so  as  to  impart  firmness  and  a  beautiful  redness  to  the  gums,  sweetness  to  the 
•eath,  and  a  delicate  whiteness  to  the  teeth ;  at  the  same  time,  by  its  regular  daily  use, 
-eserving  them  from  decay,  and  preventing  the  toothache.  These  distinguishing  cha  ^ 
cteristics  have  procured  for  it  the  approbation  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  most  distin- 
lished  personages  in  the  United  Kingdom.   In  boxes  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

BUTLER'S  MEDICINE  CHEST  DIRECTORY, 

.Family,  Sea,  and  Government  Medicine  Chests  fitted  up  with  appropriate  Medicines 
,d  Directions,  for  all  climates. 

BUTLER'S  CHEMICAL  MARKING  INK, 

For  marking  Linen,  &c.,  without  any  preparation. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  Butler  and  Harding,  Chemists,  No.  4,  Cheapside,  corner  of  St. 
lul's,  London,  or  through  most  respectable  Druggists  throughout  the  Country. 


THE  INVISIBLE  VENTILATINe  HEADS  OF  HAIR. 


ROSS  AND  SONS    METHOD  OP 
MKASUKING  THE  HEAD» 


Round  the  Head. 

Inches. 

Eights 

From  Ear  to  Ear 

For!  head  to  Poll 

The  Natural  and  Unnatural  Style. 

In  making  ornamental  hair,  unless  the  previous  way  of  wearing  it  is  imitated,  sc 
complete  a  transformation  takes  place,  that,  as  Byron  says, — "  a  mother  would  not  knov 
her  son."  KOSS  and  SONS  having  succeeded  beyond  all  calculation  in  producing  per 
feet  imitations  of  nature,  have  given  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Ventilating  Head  of  Hai; 
to  their  productions.  Price,  from  one  Guinea  and  a  half  upwards  :  adaptec 
eitner  for  lUadies  or  Gentlemen. 

The  Atrapilatory,  or  Liquid  Hair  Dye. 

The  only  Dye  that  really  answers  for  all  colors,  and  does  not  require  re-dying,  but  ai 
the  hair  grows,  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint  common  tc 
all  other  dyes.  ROSS  and  SONS  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  th 
above  DYE  as  infallible, 

Botanic  Water  and  Bears'  Grease. 

When  the  hair  is  becoming  thin,  and  falling  off,  the  only  effectual  remedy,  beside! 
shaving  the  head,  is  the  use  of  the  two  above  named  articles,  applied  alternately,  the 'Botanii 
Water  to  cleanse  the  roots  from  scurf,  and  as  a  stimulant,  and  the  Bears'  Grease  as  i 
nourisher.  If  any  further  evidence  was  required  of  the  virtues  of  Bears'  Grease  for  re 
novating  and  preserving  the  hair,  Mr.  Catlin's  account  of  the  quantity  used,  and  th< 
length  of  hair  obtained  by  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  would  be  a  sufificien' 
answer.  ROSS  and  SONS,  who  first  introduced  the  use  of  bears'  grease  into  thi 
country,  and  who  fat  and  kill  the  animals,  recommend  the  public  to  purchase  none  othe: 
but  Avith  their  names  and  address  printed  on  the  pot,  or  the  chances  are  their  obtaining  j 
spurious  article. 

The  New  Toothpick  Tooth-Brush. 

Thoroughly  cleansing  between  the  teeth  when  used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  sur 
face  when  used  crossways,  the  hair  warranted  never  to  come  out ;  in  four  strengths— viz- 
No.  1,  hard;  No.  2;  less  hard.  No.  3;  medium;  No.  4,  soft.  The  double  anti-pressur 
nail  brush,  which  does  not  divide  the  quick  from  the  nails.  The  triple  hair-brush,  whic) 
thoroughly  searches  and  cleanses  the  hair  in  one  fourth  part  of  the  time  of  any  othe 
method,  and  acts  as  both  comb  and  brush  combined.  The  medium  shaving  brush,  bein; 
a  selection  of  the  strongest  badgers'  hair,  so  well  secured  in  the  socket  as  never  to  com 
loose.  And,  though  last  not  least,  the  newly  invented  "  Renovator "  Clothes-brusl' 
which  makes  an  old  coat  look  like  a  new  one,  and  a  new  coat  to  look  new  double  th 
usual  time. 

The  Teeth  and  General  Health. 

It  may  be  fairly  said,  the  state  of  the  Teeth  depends  greatly  upon  the  state  of  th 
bodily  health,  and  the  state  of  the  bodily  health  depends  greatly  upon  the  state  of  th 
Teeth.  The  United  Dentists'  Tooth  Powder  contains  some  of  the  most  strengthenin; 
articles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  a  small  portion  being  gradually  absorbed  every  daj 
not  only  strengthens  the  gums,  but  the  whole  system.  It  likewise  gradually  removes  th 
tartar,  and  purifies  the  breath. 

The  Four  Requisites  for  a  Comfortable  Shave! 

Firstly,  a  good  Razor.  Secondly,  a  good  Strop.  Thirdly,  good  Soap.  Fourthly, 
good  Shaving  Brush.  And  these  are  to  be  obtained,  of  the  best  quality,  and  new8E 
construction,  of  ROSS  and  SONS,  who  can  strongly  recommend  their  Triple  Converte< 
Railway  Razor ;  their  Railway  Strop,  with  Hone  attached ;  their  Pearl  Shaving  Pa*€ 
beautifully  scented,  and  making  a  durable  lather ;  and  their  medium  badgers'  hair  ShaT 
ing  Brush.  They  also  recommend  travellers  to  inspect  their  Rossian  Dressing  Case 
which  contains  the  largest  number  of  conveniences  in  the  smallest  space. 

ja^ddress,  ROSS     SOXiTS,  119      120|  Bisbopsgrate  St.,  Xtondon. 
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J.  SCHWEPPE  AND  CO/S 

SODA,  POTASS,  AND  MAGNESIA  WATERJ 

AND  JERATED  LEMONADE. 

Principal  Manufactory,  Berner's-street,  London.    Branch  Manufactories,  London- 
Liverpool  ;  Friar  Gate,  Derby ;  and  at  65,  Castle-street,  Bristol. 

SCHWEPPE  &  CO.,  tte  Original  Inventors,  and  still  by  far,  the  Largest  Manufacturers 
World  op  these  Invaluable  Preparations  respectfully  caution  the  Public  against  the  s 
Articles  sold  under  their  natnes,  containing  not  a  particle  of  Alkali,  but  an  imperfect  impre 
of  Carbonic  Acid.  The  temptation  to  the  inferior  Water  is  its  low  cost  to  the  retailer,  altb 
many  cases,  the  consumer  is  charged  the  same.  To  preserve  the  latter  from  this  imposition,  Sch; 
Waters  are  all  distinguished  by  a  label  with  their  name,  bearing  the  Royal  Appointment.) 
lettered  bottle  alone  is  no  criterion,  as  many  unprincipled  makers  fill  these  bottles  with  their  owi 
facture,  and  pass  it  off  as  SCHWEPPE'S.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  see  the  label,  and  that  it  r 
the  name  of  SCHWEPPE  only. 

SCHWEPPE'S  LEMO]¥ADE 

Is  an  agreeable  refreshing  beverage,  and,  as  a  relief  in  cases  of  FEVER  and  other  inflammatc 
plaints,  is  universally  recommended  by  the  faculty;  and  they  also  strongly  recommend  their 

LIQUID  MAGNESIA, 

An  elegant  preparation,  which  their  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Alkaline  Waters 
tliem  to  produce  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity  and  strength.  This  valuable  Anti-acid  is  a 
remedy  in  cases  of  Gout,  Heartburn,  Acidity  of  Stomach,  and  is  particularly  useful  for  chddren 
the  period  of  dentition.    In  Bottles,  at  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

It  is  with  much  pride  J.  S.  and  Co.  refer  to  the  fact,  that  :they  continue  regularly  to  supply  tli 
Palaces  at  Windsor  and  London  with  the  above  Waters ;  a  distinction  which  they  have  enjoyed 
many  successive  reigns,  and  that  no  other  manufacture  of  the  kind  is  so  decidedly  pref^ed 
Aristocracy,  and  the  Public  generally,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

GERMAN  SELTZER  WATER, 

direct  from  the  Springs,  in  pints  and  quarts. 


SPUR  MAKER    ^^^TO  HER  MAJESTY 


E.  BACH,  JuN.,  LATE  NEEDHAM, 
16,  CoLESHiLL  Street,  Birmingh am. 

OFFICERS'    REGXniENTAI.  SPURS, 

WITH  maxwell's  best  BOXES. 
DRESS  SPURS. 

ELEGANT  BEGISTERED  DESIGNS  IN  SILVER. 

BRAGOOir    AXTD    BUSSAR  SPURS. 


Kept  by  most  respectable  Boot  Makers  and  Saddlers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies, 


CAVEAT  EMPTOR, 

THE  CHANCELLOK  OF  THE  EXCHECiUER  candidly  admits  tjiat  he  can- 
not  prevent  Shopkeepers  from  mixing  Chicory  with  ground  Coffee,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  most  properly  suggests  that  the  public  should  protect  itself  by  buymg  Cott^. 
in  the  Berry.  This  may  be  now  done  at  a  very  moderate  price,  say  ELEVEN  PENOii 
per  lb.,  in  quantities  of  Six  Pounds  each,  at  which  quotation  good  ordinary  Ceylon  (whole^ 
COFFEE  is  sold  by  the  East  India  Company,  No.  9,  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 


No.  XL]  [JULY,  1850. 


ST.  JAMES'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


IN  THE  PRESS  AND  NEARLY  READY, 

i^NECDOTES    OF   THE  ARISTOCRACY 

AND 

EPISODES  OF  ANCESTRAL  STORY. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

BY 

J.  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ. 

»     -  Author  of  the  "Peerage,"  ''Landed  Gentry,"  8fc. 

«    This  NEW  and  SECOND  SERIES  on  which  the  Author  has  been  employed  for  a  con- 
f  iderable  time,  comprises  the  most  singular  episodes,  and  extraordinary  mcidents  in  t^ 
Hlomestic  history  of  our  great  and  noble  families— passages  IN  REAL  L1I?E  ot  sucn 
furious  and  exciting  interest  as  go  far  beyond  the  fictions  of  romance.^  „v«„M  hP 

^1  Orders  for  this  Few  and  Second  Series  of  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy  should  he 
''tiven  at  once  to  the  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

Published  by  B.  Churton,  2G,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  London. 

On  the  1st  July  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  MAN  WHO  ELOPED  WITH  HIS  OWN  WIFE. 

By  Lieut-Colonel  Hokt,  author  of  "  The  Horse  Guards,"  "  The  iy^f  J^^^yP^^^ 
.  Selope  Wedgebone,"  "  The  Secretary;'  "  The  f     X^^^/I^^f/^  ^^^^ 
With  Three  Coloured  Illustrations,  etched  on  Steel,  by  ^^5^  Ashl^.         ^.  , 
"  Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  Me."-Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  all  Circulating  Libraries. 

THE  SECRETARY,      ^   ^  ^„.^ 

^        Yoljyoi^:  J.  &  D.  A.  DARLING,  126,  Bishopsgate-street, 


WORKS. 

THE  COUNTY  SEATS  OE  ENGLAND 

THE  SEATS  OF  HERTFORDSHiRH.. 

THE  CHESS  PLAYER'S  CHRONICLE, 

EDITED  BY  H.  STAUNTON,  ESQ. 
Vol.  X.  Just  Published.    Price  20s. 
III. 

1  vol.,  Post  8vo.    Price  6s.,  cloth, 

CHESS  AND  CHESS  PLAYERS. 

BY  GEORGE  WALKER. 
IV 

KLING'S   CHESS  PROBLEMS, 
heIjjtifully  feinted  in  colours. 

Price  8s.  cloth. 

SIX   acting'  CHARADES, 

CHAELES  J.  SKEET.PDBuJZ^t^sfwiLLiAMSiEEBi.CB^KiK,.  C^oss. 

A 


1 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  J.  B.  BURKE,  ESQ. 

I. 

Neariy  ready,  Part  I*,  Royal  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND, 

WITH  THE  PEDIGREES  OF  THOSE  WHO  CAN  SHEW 
FOUNDERS'  KIN. 

BY  JOHN  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESa, 

Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Lav),  Author  of  the  ''Peerage,"  "Landed  Gentry,'* 

riONTENTS.    Division  I.— The  History  of  the  different  Collegiate  Foundations,  with 
\J    Lives  of  the  Founders ;  the  Lineage  of  each;  Marriages;  Children,  &c.    Division  i 
II.— Descents  of  Founders'  Kin ;  Pedigrees  of  those  families  which  can  shew  Founders' 
Kin,  exhibiting  the  precise  line  of  descent  of  each. 

The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  price  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 

II. 

In  Imperial  8vo.,   Illustrated  by  Engravings,  Price  £1.  Is.,  Cloth. 

THE  HISTORIC  LANDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

SECOND  SERIES. 
III. 

In  Imperial  8vo.,  with  a  beautifiil  portrait  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Price  £1  Is.  Cloth, 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 

*^*  Part  III.  now  ready,  Price  10s.  6d. 

\  IV. 
In  3  Vols.,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  upwards  of  800  shields  of  arms.  Price  £3  3s.,  Cloth, 

HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

*»*  Odd  Vols,  to  complete  sets  will  be  left  on  sale  for  a  short  time  only,  Vols.  1  and  a 


V. 

In  square  18mo.,  Illustrated  by  48  shields  of  arms,  price  10s.  6d.,  Cloth, 

THE  ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  ANNOTATED. 

VI. 

In  imperial  8vo.,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  price  5s.  each 

ILLUMINATED  HERALDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Part  IV.  will  be  published  shortly. 
E.  CHURTON,  Publislier,  Holies  Street. 

BURFORD'S  PANORAMA  ROYAL,  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

TUST  opened  a  View  of  the  Celebrated  and  Interesting  Xiakes  of  Killarney  takem 
J  from  Ross  Castle,  comprising  the  numerous  adjacent  islands  and  surrounding 
beautiful  scenery.  The  views  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  as  seen  in  Summer  and  Winter,! 
and  of  Pompeii,  are  also  now  open.  Admission  Is.  each  view,  or  2s.  6d.  to  the  three. 
Schools  Half  Price*   Open  from  ten  till  dusk. 


COFPjEE  is  sold  by  the  East  India  Company,  JNo.  y,  ureai  oi.  ju.ci»i.i*  a,  -r. 


DOMESTIC  COMFORT.-OAUTION. 


ROBERT-jmSS 

Eespectfully  calls  tlie  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  Ms 
PATEIs^T  PORTABLE  SELF-ACTING  WATEE-CLOSETS, 

WHICH  THIRTY  YEAHS'  EXPERIENCE  HAS  PROVED  TO  ANSWER  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

R.  W.  also  begs  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  "Water- Closet  for  fixing  on 
a  new  construction,  requiring  no  cistern  above,  the  whole  apparatus  being  enclosed  in 
the  space  occupied  by  the  seat.  These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  country  and  ex- 
portation, are  easily  fixed,  and  at  half  the  usual  expense.'^In  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous attempts  to  impose  imitations,  R.  W.  requests  those  intending  to  purchase  the  ori- 
ginal and  much-approved  '  Patent  Self-acting  Portable  Water  Closets,'  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are  manufactured  and  sold  only  at  38  Charing -Cross,  near  thb 

ADMIRALTY. 

"  ROYAL  VICTORIA  FELT  CARPETING. 

THE  present  period  being  peculiarly  one  of  economy,  the  Public  should  purchase  this 
description  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durability,  beauty,  and  novelty  of 
design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost 
of  half  the  price.  Purchasers  pre  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations,  the  Felt  Carpeting 
being  always  stamped  "Royal  Victoria  Carpeting."  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respect - 
able'Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  principal  Towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

.  The  Patent  Woollen  Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  Table  Covers,  embossed  and 
printed,  of  the  latest  possible  designs,  and  in  every  variety  of  style  and  colour ;  thick  Felt,  for 
polishing  Plate  Glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &c.,&c.,likewisefor  veterinary  purposes; 
Felt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and  Railway  Carnage  Linings,  Upholsterers,  &c.,  &c.; 
Piano  Felts. 

Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road,  London,  VVholesale 
Warehouses,  at  8,  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheapside.  

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS. 

ANOTHER  WONDERFUL  CURE  of  a  DREADFUL  SWELLING  by  HOL- 
LOWAY'S OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— John  Forfar,  a  farm  labourer  of  Newbro' 
near  Hexham,  had  an  enormous  swelling  on  each  side  of  one  of  his  thighs.  He  was 
under  the  advice  of  three  eminent  surgeons,  and  afterwards  an  inmate  of  the  Newcastle 
Infirmarv,  altogether  about  two  years,  but  the  efforts  of  the  doctors  proved  us^ess  as  he 
derived  no  benefit  from  their  treatment.  Hearing  so  much  m  praise  of  Holloway  s 
Ointment  and  Pills,  he  determined  to  give  them  a  trial,  and  these  invaluable  medicines 
effected  a  cure  in  about  eight  weeks,  although  he  was  working  twelve  hours  a  day  at 
haymaking.  Afterwards  he  continued  at  work  without  pain  or  discomfort  throughout 
the  winter:  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway' s  Establishment  244,  btrana, 
London. 


THE.GEEAT 

PICTURE  FRAME  MARTi 

AND  GENERAL  CARVING  AND  GILDING  ESTABLISHMENT 
63f  Fleet  Street,  London. 

WM  FOLLIT,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Ornamental  Decoration 
has  added  to  his  retail  premises  in  Fleet  Street  extensive  workshops  in  the  rare 
for  the  purpose  of  Manufacturing  every  article  used  in  the  trade  on  the  premises  (very 
unusual  in  one  house.)    The  Stock  op 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

iacludes  those  of  ev6ry  dimension  in  general  use,  gilt  and  well  seasoned,  ready  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  and  any  irregular  sizes  can  be  made  of  plain  mouldings,  at  one  hour's  notice 
(every  description  of  mouldings  being  in  stock  for  joining) ;  if  ornamental  and  gilt,  one 
clear  day's  notice  requested. 

LOOKING  GLASSES 

are  made  only  from  the  best  British  Crystal  PMe  Glass,  which  being  colourless,  produces 
A  MOST  BRILLIANT  EFFECT  whcu  silvcred ;  LooMng  Glasses  of  extra  large  dimensions  will 
require  a  short  notice  to  prepare.  Estimates  given  for  imsilvered  Plate  Glass,  for  shop 
fronts,  and  other  ptirposes. 

DRAWING-ROOM  DECORATIONS 

of  every  description.  Pier  and  Console  Tables,  Window  Cornices,  Brackets,  Ottomans, 
Tripods,  Flower  Stands,  Candelabras,  Screens,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

ART  UNION  OF  LOHDON. 

THE  PATENT  OAK  CARVING 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  framing  both  Ancient 
and  Modern  Engravings,  and  for  Ornamental  Work  generally.    The  Composition  becomes 
of  a  peculiarly  hard  nature,  and  is  alike  impervious  to  heat,  damp,  insect,  or  any  known 
destructive  cause. 

JSFew  designs  expressly  for  the  "Smile,"  the  "Frown,"  "  Sabbina,"  &c. 
NEEDLEWORK  CAREFULLY  FITTED  UP. 

Room  Borderings,  Fancy  Wood  and  Gilt  Mouldings,  supplied  in  12  feet  lengths; 
also  Frames  in  the  Compo ;  Re-gilding  and  Renovating  by  experienced  workmen,  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

PRICED  SHEETS  OF  NEW  DESIGNS 

of  aU.  Goods  manufactured  at  this  Establishment  forwarded  free  by  post,  on  stating  the 
nature  of  those  required. 

MODERN  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

W.  F.  has  always  on  sale  a  select  assortment  of  Fine  Engi-avings  by  the  most  popular 
artists,  in  various  styles  of  framing,  which  he  is  enabled  to  offer  at  about  half  the  published 
prices,  from  the  frequent  opportunities  he  has  of  making  large  purchases,  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion for  cash  payments. 

Experienced  Assistants,  or  the  Principal  when  required  attend  with  patterns,  to  give 
estimates,  and  receive  orders,  within  twenty  miles,  free  of  charge. 

Very  liberal  terms  offered  to  Artists,  the  Trade,  and  large  buyers. 

All  goods  guaranteed  of  the  best  well  seasoned  materials,  and  masterly  workmanship. 

Please  to  Observe  !  Corner  Premises  ;  and  the  Name  :— 

WILLIAM  FOLLIT, 

Manufacturing  and  Export  Carver  and  Gilder,  63,  FLEET- STREET, 
Corner  of  Bouverie  Street. 


NORTH  BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809,  and  Incorporated  by  Koyal  Charter. 

London  Offices,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  City,  and  10,  Pall  Mall,  East ;  Chief  Office, 
64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000,  FULLY  SUBSCEIBED. 

PRESIDENT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 
Sir  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  WARDEN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman, 
PHYSICIAN— John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Assurances  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  of  profits.    On  the  participation 
scale  the  whole  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured,  after  reserving  one-fifth  agamstthe 
risk  of  extraordinary  mortality  or  other  contingencies. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Pohcies  at  the  last  Division  of  Profits  on  the  31st  December,  1844, 
averaged  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid  during  the  septennial  period. 

Tables  of  rates  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

HENRY  T.  THOMSON,  Secretary  in  London. 


CABINET  AND  UPHOLSTERY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER 

Calls  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
\Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general,  to  his 
/extensive  stock  of 

Cabinet  Fumiturey  Carpet- 
ingj    Chimney  and  other 
Glasses^ 

At  the  very  lowest  remunerative  Charges. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  Prices,  will  be  forwarded  by  post, 
free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
N.B.  The  Country  Trade  supplied. 

OBSERVE ! 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER, 

Pavement,  E'msfeury,  London. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


Gondola  Easy  Chair. 
Price  £1  lis. 


Mahogany  Chair, 

In  Hair  cloth 
Price  18s.  6d. 


THE  PHIUDOR  CHESS  MEN  AND  BOARDi 

(REGISTERED.) 

THESE  Chess  Men  have  been  designed  by  some  of  the  leading  metropolitan 
PLATERS  with  a  view  to  fitness  for  actual  play  and  non-liability  to  breakage 
and  are  recommended  by  the  first  chess  writers  of  the  present  day.  The  handsome  large 
folding  BOARD  to  accompany  them,  has  squares  of  the  colours  most  suitable  to  the  eye 
and  is  embeUished  in  an  entirely  novel  manner.  Price  of  J^SBBT,  in  wood  (club  size, 
loaded),  £.1  15s.  ?  BOARS,  ei  S. ;  or  together,  £.3  3. 

Smaller  sized  Men  and  Boards,  at  lower  prices  are  also  issued. 

Obtainable  through  any  Chess  Dealer  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  "  Chess 
Player's  Chronicle,"  27,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross;  and  sold  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  manufacturer,  a-.  MBRiaiFIlSSaSS,  as,  CIreat  Turnstile,  Siineoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Ziondon  ^  from  whom  also  may  be  had  Descriptive  Prospectuses  and 
Advertising  Shew  Cards. 


THE  ARTICLES 

MADE  OE 

COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE 

ARE 

Matting,  Mattrasses, 
HEARTHRUGS, 

Netting  for  Sheep/olds, 


WAREHOUSE, 


eORBASE,   BRUSHES,  AKB 
BROOMS    FOR  HOUSEHOLn 
AND  StASLE  USE,  &C  . 

A  Catalogue  of  which 
may  be  had  gratis. 

As  there  are  many 
worthless  imitations  of 
these  goods,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice  the 
Name  and  Address  ol 

the  Manufacturer, 

T.  TRELOAR, 

42,  Ludgate  Hill, 


An  Elegant  Summer  Bonnet  for  21s. 

MRS.  BARNARD,  COURT  MILLINER  &  DRESSMAKER 
124,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 

Having  just  returned  from  Paris,  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  those  Ladies  who 
study  elegance  and  economy  to   an   assortment  of  Prench  and  English  Millinery, 
selected  from  the  best  Paris  Houses,  which  she  begs  to  offer  at  her  usually  moderate  prices. 
Morning  Caps,  from  5s.  6d. ;  Evening  ditto,  from  6s.  6d. 

DEBNAM  and  Co.  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  Merchants,  the  trade,  and  the  public 
generally,  to  their  newly  invented 

Iiiquid  Jet  end  -Army  Paste  Blacking, 

warranted  to  be  made  without  any  destructive  or  poisonous  acid.  It  will  be  found  immensely 
superior  to  any  kind  of  blacking  now  in  use,  either  as  regards  the  ease  of  its  application,  the 
brilliancy  and  blackness  of  its  polish,  and  the  peculiar  and  softening  effect  it  has  on  the 
leather;  and  being  warranted  to  keep  in  any  climate,  it  will  be  found  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  Regiments  proceeding  to,  or  serving  in  India  or  any  of  our  colonies. 

DEBNAM  AND  CO. 
can  at  the  same  time  warrant  their  Elastic  Varnish  for  dress  boots,  equal  to  any  made. 
Sold  wholesale,  retail,  and  for  exportation 

AT  ATKINS',  1,  MOUNT  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 
The  most  liberal  allowance  will  be  given  to  exporters  and  dealers, — ^MANUFACTORY, 
BOLTON-YARD,  BOLTON-ROW,  MAYFAIR. 


TO    HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS    PRINCE  ALBERT. 
ANATOMICAL 

liEMM'S  TROWSERS. 

16,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
(Cut  and  made  on  a  new  and  Scientific  principle. 

ELEMM,  after  long  and  observant  experience  in  the  art  of  making  Trowsers,  invites 
,  attention  to  his  new  principle,  which  will  be  found  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  • 
the  kind  yet  discovered,  and  which  ensures  a  perfectly  easy  and  elegant  fit  either  for  walk- 
ing or  riding,  and  at  perhaps  less  than  the  price  usually  charged  for  the  same  article,  care- 
lessly and  unscientifically  made. 

N.B. — ^As  several  unprincipled  shopkeepers  or  slopsellers,  have  imitated  his  style 
advertisement,  E.  L.  begs  to  observe,  that  he  has  no  connection  with  any  other  house, 
Observe  the  Address,  16,  Princes  Streety  Hanover  Square. 


RAILWAY  TIlAirEI.I.ING  BOXES, 


In  returning  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  have  kindly  bestowed  upon  him 
their  patronage  for  many  years,  begs  to  call  their  attention  to  his 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  BOXES 

the  principle  of  which  is  so  superior  to  anything  yet  produced,  that  the  manufacturer 
invites  the  honour  of  a  visit  to  inspect  them. 

They  are  well  appointed  with  every  convenient  requisite  for  Railway  travelling,  and 
far  exceed  the  old  style  of  trunks,  known  by  the  title  of  "  Imperial,"  which  were  in  every 
respect  badly  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of  conveyance,  being  too  cumbersome  and 
unsightly,  whereas  the  New  Invention  is  light,  portably  convenient,  and  perfectly  imper- 
vious to  water. 

G.  H.  also  calls  the  attention  of  Gentlemen  to  his  Stock  of 

SOLID  LEATHER  PORTMANTEAUS, 

which  are  fitted  up  on  the  newest  and  most  approved  plans,  and  respectfully  announces 
that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  this  article,  he  has  prepared  an  extra 
supply  for  the  season,  which  he  strongly  recommends,  being  made  of  the  very  best 
materials. 

G.  H.  further  recommends  to  the  notice  of  his  customers  and  the  public  a  large  stock  of 

IMPROVED  COAT  BAGS,  HAT  CASES, 
CARPET  BAGS,  &c.  &c,  &c. 

As  also  to  Gentlemen  about  to  proceed  to  India  an  Assortment  of 

BULLOCK   AND    CAMEL  TRUNKS 

which  he  can  confidently  warrant  proof  against  any  climate,  and  which  have  attained  so 
much  celebrity,  having  afforded  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  many  who  have  heretofore 
favoured  him  with  their  orders. 


MILITABY  GENTLEMEN  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  at  this 
Establishment  their 

CAMP  EQUIPAGES 

which  are  manufactured  of  the  very  best  seasoned  timber,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  new  waterproofing  process,  wliich  renders  them  in  every  respect  more  durable  than 
ordinary  articles  of  the  kind. 


G.  HARROW, 

CHEST,  BOX,  AND  PACKING-CASE  MAKER,  &c.  &c.. 
38  Old  Bond  Street, 

AND  AT  THE 

MANUFACTORY,  5,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 

EIS  lAlliSI  fill  iUlM, 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

ANU  THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND  NOBILITY  THROUGHOUT  THE 
EUROPEAN  CONTINENT. 

ROWLAKBS' Macassar  oil 


madeliirhtfunvfraffrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hr.h-;  and  ag  an  invigorator 
and  TjSer  i^s  bevo7^^  Its  operation  in  o.^ses  ot  BaUlness  ,s  peculiarly 

antt  P""""."  "  'i- -ripi,:si.prR  i\rustachios,  aiid  Kvebvo  vs,  it  is  also  an  unfailing 

active:  and  m  the  Gro^th^tW^^^^  tlu.  eiiVcts  of  Rowlands'  Macassar^  Oil, 

rrnX  in"  it  so  adrntraWy  soft  that  it  will  lie  in  an?  direction,  pr.ul.cins  beautifully  flowing  curls 
Ind  iZartinra  t^anscendant  lustre  Price  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small) 
10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  2ls. 

ROWLANDS'  HAIR  WASH.  _     ^  ^ 
ROWLAIBS'  KAIYDOR.  ^. 

AZ^  iSlbilitv  of  soothing  irritations,  and  removimr  Cutankous  Defects,  Discolorations, 
^nd  all  unsiXlv  appearances,  rfnde^  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Gentlemen  after  shaving, 
tni  li  dTallav  alliiTUation  akd  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and  render  it  sott,  smooth,  and  pleasant. 

A,l  rem.vS  and  refreshing  wash  during  the  heat  ond  dust  of  summer,  and  in  cases  of  sun- 
burn sdnA  o?  fnsects,  or  incidental  inflammation,  its  virtues  have  long  and  extensively  beert 
acknowledged.-Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  hottle. 

ROWLABDS'  OBOIT0, 


fTTFRICE-  A  WHITE  POWDER,    compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 

Its  of  the  Oriental  Herbal  ;  of  inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beauti- 
JrengtheninG  theGums,_and  in  rendering  the  BRE  ATH  s«;eet  an^^^^^^^^ 


OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE; 
recherche  ingredient      "  '  ^ 

rjfrHl  In  \''^rS;oTs'''adTesIoVs'*lo%"i;rTeTtb  vbarl-uke  wmxKNESS  to  the 

^n«3ned  surface  Its  ANTi-SE^  and  Anti-Scorbutic  Properties  arrest  the  further  progress 
or^eciy  orthe^Teeth,  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  GuMS  c-.e  them  to  assume  the 

brightness  and  colour  indicative  of  nerfect  soundness.-Price  2s.  9d.  uei  box. 


BEWARE  OF  SPURIOIJS  IIVIITATIONS  ! !! 

NLY  OENriNE  of  each  bears  the  name  of       ROWI.AND  S'  "  preceding 
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%*  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  desirous  of  having  their  Arms  re- 
corded in  the  Heraldic  Register,  will  communicate  as  early  as  possible  with 
the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 
That  portion  of  the  Journal  will  be  so  arranged  and  numbered  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  separate  volume,  illustrated  with 
the  Armorial  engravings.    A  full  and  comprehensive  Index  will  be  given. 


The  New  and  Second  Series  of  Mr.  Burke's  ANECDOTES  OF  THE 
ARISTOCRACY  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

This  NEW  and  SECOND  SERIES  on  which  the  Author  has  been  employed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  comprises  the  most  singular  episodes,  and  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  domestic  history 
of  our  great  and  noble  families— passages  IN  REAL  LIFE  of  such  curious  and  exciting  interest  as 
far  go  beyond  the  fictions  of  romance. 


THE 
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JULY  FRUITS. 

Then  came  hot  July  boiling  like  to  fire, 

That  all  his  garments  he  had  cast  away, 
Upon  a  lyon  raging  yett  with  ire 

He  boldly  rode  and  made  him  to  obey; 
It  was  the  beast  that  whilom  did  forray 

The  Nemean  forest  'till  th'  Amphitrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array ; 

Behind  his  backe  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide. 

Spenser. 

Fashion  is  doubtless  a  very  fantastical  lady  at  most  times,  and  much 
more  likely  to  lead  a  man  into  absurdity  than  into  any  act  of  taste  or 
common  sense  ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  her  when  in  the  hot  month  of 
July  she  trips  off  into  the  country  or  to  the  sea  side,  and  invites  all,  who 
can,  to  follow  her.  Who  would  abide  in  that  huge  sultry  brick-field, 
London,  with  a  dull  canopy  of  smoke  above  his  head,  and  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  heat  from  the  pavement  scorching  up  his  eyes,  if  he  could  by 
any  means  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  green  leaves,  or,  what  to  my  thmk- 
ing  would  be  a  thousand-fold  beyond  it,  the  deep  blue  waters  ? 

"  I 'm  on  the  sea. 
The  open  sea," 

as  a  cockney  poet  daintily  singeth  ;  and  that  not  in  the  way  of  metaphor, 
my  kind  friends,  but  really  and  corporeally,  penning  down  the  odd 
quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  brain  as  they  simmer  up  like  air-bubbles  in  a 
trout-stream.  "  What !"  cries  your  cunning  sceptic  ever  on  the  look  out 
for  rents  and  darns  in  his  neighbour's  jerkin—"  what!  do  you  pretend  to 
write  or  read  in  a  boat  that  is  dancing  up  and  down  upon  the  waves  ?"— 
but  our  boat  is  not  dancing  up  and  down,  most  sagacious  infidel  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  could  not  glide  more  gently  upon  the  Cam  or  the  Isis,  or,  for 
your  better  comprehension,  if  we  were  sailing  in  London's  mighty  drinking 
bowl,  the  New  River ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  were  we  dashing  along  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour,  by  Sanctus  Jacobus— and  that  oath  is 
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as  sacred  to  us  as  the  juramentum  by  Styx  was  to  Jove — we  should  write 
as  much  at  our  ease  as  in  our  arm-chair.  But  here  it  comes — the  breeze, 
I  mean, — you  may  see  it  a  mile  off,  walking  like  some  dark  shade  upon 
the  waters,  and  slightly  rippling  them  as  it  advances.  And  now  it  has 
reached  our  little  skiff — stand  by  sheet  and  tack,  boy — she  ruffles  her 
■wings  bravely  like  a  wild  duck  preparing  for  its  flight ;  her  mast  bends 
gracefully  to  meet  the  rising  waves,  and  off  we  shoot,  her  keel  tearing  up 
the  waters,  her  bows  plunging,  dashing,  and  scattering  the  foam  on  all 
sides*    Hurrah  ! 

"  I on  the  sea  ! 
The  open  sea" — 

And  as  the  sun  sets,  and  the  sea  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  the  scene  grows  more  and  more  beautiful.  Talk  of  the 
ocean  being  monotonous  and  lonely  ?  they  have  monotonous  souls  who 
dare  affirm  any  thing  of  the  kind — 

"  I 'd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn 
So  might  I  standing  on  the  pleasant  lea 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  in  such  an  hour  to  follow  out  the  poet's 
creed,  and  fancy  Neptune  with  his  attendant  Nereids,  solemnly  or  gaily 
dancing  over  the  waters,  while  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back  was  harping 
to  them  ;  but  what  need  have  we  to  draw  upon  imagination,  when  the  reality 
affords  so  much  for  admiration  ? — the  blue  sky,  the  silvery  moon,  the 
myriads  of  stars  which  seem  to  be  both  in  Heaven  and  in  ocean  at  the 
same  time — their  forms  sparkling  high  above  while  their  delighted  spirits 
are  bathing  in  the  green  sea  below.  Oh,  how  often  have  I  watched  to  see 
if  it  were  possible  to  catch  one  of  these  little  twinklers  at  the  moment 
when  it  emerged  from  the  depths  of  space  into  visibility  !— but  no — 
watch  as  T  might  I  never  could  detect  this  mysterious  birth  ;  there  they 
were,  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  ;  but  how  or  when  they  got  there  was 
a  thing  which  sight  could  not  fathom. 

Lonely  too  ? — yes,  I  have  indeed  heard  some  people  talk  of  the  sea 
being  lonely,  with  about  as  much  truth  as  they  prate  of  the  nightingale's 
song  being  melancholy.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  the  case  with  me  just 
now,  for  the  white  sails  of  the  fishing  smack«  are  gleaming  and  glancing 
far  and  near,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure-boats  on  their  return  home, 
and  some  half-dozen  colliers  that  come  looming  heavily  up  from  the, 
horizon.    Yonder,  too,  goes  a  whole  fleet  of  mackarel-boats — 

"  Good  luck  to  your  fishing — Heaven  speed  you  to-night ( 

I  am  not  a  little  bound  both  to  pray  and  sing  for  your  success,  being  ai\ 
especial  admirer  of  mackarel — upon  the  table.  By  the  bye,  I  never 
could  understand  the  taste  of  Isaac  Walton  and  his  followers,  impalino- 
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worms  aiut  maggots,  filthifying — there 's  an  excellent  new  coinage — 
filthifying  their  paws  'till  quite  beyond  the  shake  of  a  Christian  hand,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  watery  perch  and  roach,  or  a  coarse 
uneatable  jack.    "  My  gorge  rises  at  it,  Horatio." 

Farewell  awhile  to  the  blue  flood.  Time  and  the  hour  call  me 
away  to  Shrewsbury  ;  and  after  flying  along  the  road,  at  Heaven  knows 
how  many  miles  an  hour  in  a  railway-carriage,  it  was  pleasant  enough 
to  find  myself  once  again  depending  upon  the  steadiness  of  four  horses, 
who  took  matters  much  more  leisurely,  and  after  a  pleasant  day's  journey- 
deposited  me  at  my  own  desire  within  a  mile  of  that  city. 

The  sky  had  for  some  time  been  getting  overcast,  and  now  the  clouds 
grew  thick  and  lurid,  when  suddenly  the  sun  broke  out,  and  upon  the 
dark  mass  there  appeared  a  spire  and  battlements  as  of  some  church  or 
cathedral.  At  first  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  in  doubt  whether  to  believe  their 
strange  testimony  or  not.  I  looked  again.  The  spire  and  battlements 
were  still  there  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,  and  as  the  sun  descended 
they  grew  larger  and  larger  until  they  became  colossal.  This  spectacle 
soon  attracted  others  beside  myself,  both  townsmen  and  people  who  were 
working  in  the  fields,  and  numerous  were  the  fancies  to  which  it  gave 
rise — all,  however,  agreeing  that  it  boded  something  extraordinary.  But 
a  little  consideration  sufficed  to  shew  me  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  to  make  me  rather  ashamed  of  my  own  surprise.  It  was  plain  enough 
to  see  that  the  setting  sun  had  projected  the  spire  and  battlements  of  St. 
Mary's  church  upon  the  cloudy  mass  above,  which  thus  acted  as  the  disc 
or  cloth  on  which  are  thrown  the  images  of  a  magic  lantern.  I  was  still 
more  satisfied  of  this  upon  calling  to  mind  a  somewhat  similar  story 
related  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  though  his  solution  would  not  apply  in  all  its 
details  to  what  I  was  beholding,  since  he  talks  of  the  agency  of  ice-parti- 
cles, the  scene  with  him  having  occurred  in  February.  The  following  is 
his  account,  a  few  points  only  of  no  particular  consequence  being 
omitted  : — 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1780,  as  I  was  returning  to  Chester,  and 
ascending  at  Rhealt  the  mountain,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  vale  of  Clwyd,  I  observed  a  rare  and  curious  phenomenon. 

"  In  the  road  above  me  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
a  very  shining  cloud,  that  lay  remarkably  close  to  the  ground.  The  sun 
was  nearly  setting,  but  shone  extremely  bright.  I  walked  up  to  the 
cloud,  and  my  shadow  was  projected  into  it,  when  a  very  unexpected  and 
beautiful  scene  was  presented  to  my  view.  The  head  of  my  shadow 
was  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  a  circle  of  various  colours,  whose 
centre  appeared  to  be  near  the  situation  of  the  eye,  and  whose  circum- 
ference extended  to  the  shoulders.  The  circle  was  complete,  except  what 
the  shadow  of  my  body  intercepted.  It  exhibited  the  most  vivid  colours, 
red  being  outermost ;  as  far  as  can  be  recollected,  all  the  colours  appeared 
in  the  same  order  and  proportion  that  the  rainbow  presents  to  our  view. 
It  resembled  very  exactly  what  in  pictures  is  termed  a  glory  around  the 
head  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  saints  ;  not  indeed  that  luminous  radiance 
which  is  painted  close  to  the  head,  but  an  arch  of  concentric  colours 
which  is  placed  separate  and  distinct  from  it.  As  I  walked  forward, 
this  glory  approached  or  retired  just  as  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
shortened  or  lengthened  my  shadow.  The  cloud  being  sometimes  in  a 
small  valley  below  me,  sometimes  on  the  same  level,  or  on  higher  ground. 
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the  variation  of  the  shadow  and  glory  became  extremely  striking  and 
singular. 

"To  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  there  appeared  at  a  considerable 
distance,  to  the  right  and  left,  the  arches  of  a  white  shining  bow.  These 
arches  were  in  the  form  of,  and  broader  than,  a  rainbow,  but  were  not 
completely  joined  into  a  semicircle  above,  on  account  of  the  shallowness 
of  the  cloud.  When  my  chaise  came  up,  I  could  observe  no  peculiar 
appearance  round  the  shadows  of  the  postilion,  horses,  or  chaise.  But 
the  postilion  was  alarmed  to  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  very  singular 
apparition,  which  indeed  might  excite  terror  or  delight  in  the  beholder 
according  to  the  disposition  of  mind  with  which  it  was  viewed. 

**  When  I  returned  to  the  chaise,  a  bright  radiance  appeared  close  to  its 
shadow,  but  no  separate  coloured  circle  was  formed- 

*•  In  order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  these  curious  appearances  on 
optical  principles,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  some  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  cloud  was  specifically  heavier  than  the  air  of  that  region  where  it  was 
placed,  for  it  descended  with  considerable  velocity  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  very  close  and  shallow,  being  in  part  compressed  by 
its  own  weight,  the  air  of  that  altitude  being  too  rare  to  suspend  it. 

"  I  have  seen  at  other  times,  but  not  frequently,  clouds  of  the  same 
appearance, 

''In  some  cases  the  cloud,  in  which  a  similar  appearance  has  been 
observed,  was  thought  to  be  composed  of  frozen  particles.  It  probably 
was  so  in  the  present  instance.  For,  some  hours  later  the  same  evening, 
being  on  horseback,  and  passing  through  a  like  cloud,  icicles  had  formed 
on  my  hair,  which  by  the  motion  of  riding  produced  a  sound  like  the 
ringing  of  bells. 

"  No  coloured  arch  like  a  rainbow,  I  believe,  has  ever  appeared  in  a 
hail  or  snow  shower;  the  frozen  drops  are  probably  too  opake,  too 
distant,  and  too  large  to  exhibit  such  colours.  But  the  proximity  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  frozen  particles  in  the  cloud  above  described  might 
probably  allow  the  rays  of  light  to  be  reflected  and  refracted  in  a 
coloured  circle." 

But  these  wintry  illustrations  of  a  summer  subject  have  led  me  too 
far  astray  from  the  aristocratic  city  of  Shrewsbury,  which  in  the  high 
tone  of  its  society  somewhat  reminded  me  of  my  favourite  place,  York, 
And  here  too  comes  the  most  pluvious  Saint  Swithin,  that  regular 
hydropathist,  whose  unaccountable  taste  it  is  to  paddle  in  wet  and  mire 
for  forty  days  together  if  he  can  possibly  contrive  it.  When  the  rain 
falls  lightly  upon  his  day,  the  rustics  in  these  parts  will  tell  you  that 
Saint  Swithin  is  christening  the  apples,  but  whatever  they  may  opine  in 
this  matter,  I  like  not  such  a  weeping  godfather,  and  rather  hold  with 
the  Devonians  who  christen  their  apple-trees  with  good  brown  ale  from 
the  full  wassail-bowl. 

"  Ther3  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  sayeth  Solomon  ;  and  truly  it 
would  seem  so  when  we  find  a  story,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  cranes 
of  Ibycus,  haunting  the  fields  and  cottages  of  Shropshire.  If  the 
Shropshire  tale  were  a  fiction,  or  were  there  the  slightest  probability  of 
the  assassin,  who  is  the  hero  of  it,  having  heard  of  the  Rhegian,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  wonder.  But  neither  of  these  things  could  have 
been  the  case  ;  the  raven-haunted  George  Elkes  was  an  ignorant  peasant 
who  could  have  known  no  more  of  Ibycus  and  his  cranes  than  he  did 
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of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  must  have  been  little  enough  ;  and  as  to 
fiction,  the  story  in  its  main  points  stands  upon  indisputable  record, 
although  tradition  may  as  usual  have  been  busy  in  overhanging  them 
with  its  ivy,  and  giving  them  a  more  romantic  appearance.  I  heard  the 
tale  both  here  and  at  Worcester,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
tragedy  was  enacted  upon  a  heath  called  Knockin  Heath,  and  I  have 
since  met  with  it  in  a  county  historian.  But  the  spirit  of  Verdun, 
Kotzebue's  rhyming  butler,  is  upon  me ;  or,  to  be  classical,  "vellit 
Cynthius  aurem  ;  "  and  here  is  the  result : — 


Of  the  murder  of  a  child  of  Jive  years'  old,  for  the  sake  of  his  lands,  by  his 
wicked  grandame  and  three  uncles,  assisted  by  one  George  Elkes ;  and 
how  two  of  the  murderers  were  hanged  by  the  neck  at  Knockin  Heath  till 
they  were  dead,  a  third  was  pressed  to  death  at  Bridgenorth,  andtwo  others 
were  executed  at  the  same  place. 

They  sate  on  the  turf,  the  uncles  three, 

With  the  grandame  old  and  gray, 
And  a  rugged  carle,  who,  with  darkening  eye 

Watch'd  the  child  in  his  thoughtless  play. 
Now  boldly  declare  your  mind  to  me," 

The  wicked  grandame  cried, 
"For  no  tree  is  near,  save  yon  leafless  oak, 

And  the  heath  spreads  far  and  wide. 

There 's  not  a  house  for  a  mile  or  more, 

There 's  not  a  green  hedge  nigh  ; 
And  walls  have  ears  as  the  saw  declares. 
And  the  hedge  has  oft  an  eye."— 
"  There 's  not  a  house,  and  there 's  not  a  hedge," 

The  rude  carle  then  outspoke  ; 
"  But  the  raven  watches  on  yonder  tree, 
I  like  not  his  deadly  croak." 

But  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  raven's  cry, 

Of  his  watch  they  took  no  heed ; 
They  said,  at  night  the  child  must  die, 

And  George  should  do  the  deed. 
He  should  take  the  child  to  the  dark  green  wood, 

That  shut  out  moon  and  sun  ; 
And  they  gave  him  gold,  and  they  promis'd  more 

When  the  sinful  deed  was  done. 

'Tis  shadeless  night,  and  the  moon  is  full, 

The  day  is  not  more  fair ; 
But  the  trees  are  tall,  and  the  leaves  are  thick, 

And  her  beams  they  cannot  come  there. 
He  has  ta'en  the  child  to  the  deepest  wood — 
"  Oh,  G-eorge !  this  place  is  murk." — 
"  Be  still,  be  still ;  there 's  light  enough, 

And  too  much  for  our  work." 
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"  Oh,  George  !  it  is  so  very  cold  ! " — 
*'  Be  still,  be  still,  I  say  ; 
You  will  be  colder  when  you're  laid 
Beneath  the  stiff  damp  clay." — 
"  Oh,  George  !  what  mean  you  by  such  words  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  die  ; 
And  when  T  do,  'neath  the  pleasant  turf 
In  church-yard  shall  I  lie." 

"  Be  still,  I  say ;  you're  going  to  rest, 

And  not  in  holy  ground — " 
A  sudden  plash  in  the  pool  close  by, 
And  now  when  to-morrow's  sun  is  high 

A  corpse  will  there  be  found. 
But  over  head  the  dark  raven  croaks — 
"  By  hell,  he  is  there  again  !" 
Forth  into  light  where  the  moon  shines  bright, 

And  away  from  this  hated  glen. 

"  Away  !  away  over  stock,  over  stone, 

Through  the  marsh  however  deep  " — 
'Till  at  length  as  the  sun  in  night  goes  down 

He  would  gladly  sink  to  sleep 
He  would  sink  to  sleep  'neath  the  spreading  boughs 

Of  the  elm  the  churchyard  nigh ; 
But  sudden  he  starts  ere  his  eyes  can  close 

At  the  raven's  fatal  cry. 

"  Away  !  away !  shall  I  ne'er  be  freed 

From  that  boding  cry  of  ill  ? 
It  foUow'd  me  then  ;  it  follows  me  now  ; 

On  the  gallows 't  will  haunt  me  still ; 
For  I  must  die  on  the  gallows  tree, 

No  earth  will  cover  my  bones ; 
I  know  it  well  by  that  croak  of  thine —  ■ 

But  away  over  stock  and  stones." 

Three  days  he  files,  but  the  hounds  of  law 

Are  following  sure  and  fast, 
And  now  he  hides  'neath  the  new-mown  hay 

'Till  the  vengers  of  blood  are  past. 
But  they  do  not  pass,  for  the  raven  croaks 

On  the  hay  that  is  o'er  him  flung. 
And  in  wonder  they  turn  the  mow  to  learn 

What  is  hidden  the  pile  among. 

In  Bridgenorth  cells  is  the  cry  of  one 

Who  is  fearfully  press'd  to  death ; 
At  Bridgenorth  gates  is  a  scaffold  rais'd 

Where  two  brothers  must  yield  their  breath. 
On  Knockin  heath  is  a  gibbet  high 

Where  two  murd'rers  swing  in  chains ; 
And  perch'd  on  their  heads  a  raven  croaks 

As  they're  beaten  by  wind  and  rains. 

But  to  return  to  Shrewsbury,  from  which  the  fiend  of  digression  has 
led  me  all  the  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Knockin  Castle.  There  are 
few  parts  of  England  wherein  July  shews  itself  to  more  advantage  than 
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the  country  round  this  antico-modern  city,  for  if  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favour  of  its  narrow  streets  and  indifferent  pavement,  still  its  situation 
is  eminently  beautiful,  standing  as  it  does  upon  a  circular  peninsula  of 
some  height  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Severn.  On  every  side  it 
presents  views  for  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  its  public  promenade, 
called  the  Quarry,  is  not  a  little  calculated  to  delight  any  one,  who  has 
been  sated  with  the  bustle,  noise,  and  glare  of  a  London  winter.  This 
Quarry  occupies  a  tract  of  about  twenty  acres,  sloping  down  to  the 
Severn,  with  several  shady  walks,  the  whole  being  rendered  yet  more 
solemn  by  the  steep  banks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Some  have 
compared  it  to  a  convent-garden.  If  the  similitude  be  real,  all  1  can 
say  is  that  convent  gardens  must  be  very  charming  places.  Only  just 
now  our  Quarry  with  its  noble  lime-trees  wants  one  thing  ;  1  listen  in  vain 
for  the  music  of  the  birds,  for  July,  like  August,  is  a  silent  month,  a  month 
that  is  in  which  the  songs  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  heard  no  longer. 
Not  a  single  note  from  the  nightingale  ;  not  a  cry  from  the  cuckoo  ; 
though  the  swallows  are  in  numbers  upon  the  wing,  skimming  the 
water  and  wheeling  about  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  circles. 

I  have  never  heard  Shropshire  much  talked  of  by  tourists  and  home- 
bred travellers,  and  yet  it  has  a  very  decent  shaie  of  lions  ;  and  a  few 
traditions,  though  of  a  meagre  kind,  still  cling  to  some  of  its  localities. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  the  Shelton  Oak,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  identical  tree  into  which  Owen  Glendower,  that  cele- 
brated evoker  of  spirits,  ascended  to  reconnoitre  the  royal  forces,  when 
finding  the  nut  too  hard  to  crack  he  wisely  retreated.  It  is  in  a  complete 
state  of  decay,  being  hollow  in  its  larger  ramifications,  and  having  a  cavity 
at  the  bottom  large  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  persons  with  ease.  Next 
there  are  the  remains  of  Houghmond  Abbey,  formerly  tenanted  by  regu- 
lar canons  of  St.  Augustine,  but  now  occupied  by  crows  as  well  as  mart- 
lets; at  least  I  saw  the  former  sailing  about  the  battlements,  so  that  if  not 
actually  denizens  of  the  ruins  they  must  have  been  upon  a  visit  to  their 
friends  the  martlets  whose  nests  may  be  seen  in  "  every  coigne  of  van- 
tage." But  far  more  remarkable  in  its  recollections  is  a  place  called  the 
Birches,  though  why  or  wherefore  it  is  so  designated  I  profess  myself  un- 
able to  explain,  for  not  a  single  birch  is  growing  there  that  I  could  see. 
In  the  May  of  1773  this  spot  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  natural  commo- 
tion, for  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  earthquake,  since  it  wanted  some  of  its 
most  striking  phenomena.  And  yet  commotion  or  earthquake,  or  what- 
ever else  it  is  to  be  named,  it  changed  the  course  of  the  Severn,  as  well 
as  every  feature  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
the  vicar  of  Madeley,  who  the  next  day  preached  a  sermon  upon  this 
occurrence  to  a  vast  multitude  amidst  the  ruins,  has  left  us  a  minute 
account  of  it,  but  it  is  too  long  for  repetition. 

Siste  viator — stop  a  minute,  traveller,  when  having  mentioned  one  thing 
more,  we  will  bid  adieu  to  Shropshire  and  with  it  to  July  till  another  year 
shall  bring  him  back  again.  It  is  not  to  speak  of  Ludlow  Castle,  nor  of 
Ellesmere,  nor  any  of  the  many  beautiful  lakes,  large  or  small,  that  I 
linger  yet  a  moment  when  on  the  very  threshold  to  depart ;  it  is  to  men- 
tion a  small  neat  town,  about  twelve  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and  two 
from  the  Wrekin,  which  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage  froni  it-— 
Wellington — a  place  which  has  given  its  name  to  him,  who  even  in  his 
old  age  occupies  the  same  space  in  the  world's  regard  that  he  did  in  his 
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young  and  palmy  days.  Go  where  we  will,  to  the  Park  or  the  Exchange, 
to  London  or  Bath,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with 
something  to  remind  us  of  him  ;  he  stares  at  us  from  the  printshops  ;  he 
haunts  us  like  the  Commandant  in  Don  Giovanni  from  his  horse  of 
marble,  but  unlike  the  murdered  Don,  he  is  confined  to  no  one  place  ; 
we  meet  him  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  again  in  Wellington  Street,  or 
Wellington  Square,  or  in  one  of  the  innumerable  places  that  bear  his  name  ; 
the  papers  talk  of  him,  the  theatres  represent  him,  while  poets,  great  and 
small,  attempt  to  immortalize  themselves  by  immortalizing  the  Iron  Duke; 
we  can  neither  stay  at  home,  nor  stir  abroad,  without  in  some  way 
coming  across  him. 

And  now  the  public  attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed  4;o 
him  by  a  splendid  picture  of  Landseer's,  probably  the  most  splendid  that 
ever  came  from  the  easel  of  that  glorious  artist.  It  records  an  incident 
in  the  hero's  life,  of  no  very  great  importance,  and  yet  not  without  inte- 
rest. According  to  the  story,  a  few  years  ago  the  Duke  paid  a  visit  to 
the  scene  of  his  crowning  victory,  with  his  daughter-in-law  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Douro.  The  lady  remarked  that  it  must  have  been  a 
dreadful  scene. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  scene  !"  replied  the  veteran. 

What  a  host  of  glorious  yet  painful  recollections  must  have  rushed 
in  upon  him  at  that  moment !  There  is  nothing  in  the  Duke's  life  to 
warrant  our  supposing  him  a  man  of  high  imagination,  or  one  likely  to 
be  much  excited  by  any  circumstances  ;  sound  sense,  inflexible  deter- 
mination, imperturbable  coolness,  and  a  promptitude  of  judgment  that 
never  forsakes  him,  however  great  or  sudden  may  be  the  exigency — 
these  are  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics ;  yet  there  is  a  deeper 
tone  of  feeling  in  those  few  simple  words  than  the  world  has  usually  given 
him  credit  for. 

And  now  what  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream  !  At  the 
time  of  the  great  battle,  which  achieved  the  freedom  of  Europe  against 
France,  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  ;  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Waterloo  he  was  in  a  green  old  age  ;  and  now — the  other  day  only — 
he  stood  before  this  record  of  himself  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one^ 
his  hair  silvered  o'er  with  age,  his  brow  furrowed,  his  form  somewhat 
bent,  but  still  unbroken.    He  is  indeed  a  wonderful  man  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  so  strong  a  temptation  to  scribbling  something 
upon  the  subject — we  will  not  call  it  poetry  on  the  score  of  our  excessive 
modesty-— 'but  rather  give  it  for  title  the  ballad  of 


The  Great  Duke. 

Full  many  a  day  had  passed  away 

Since  the  fight  of  Waterloo; 
Corn  waved  o'er  the  dead,  whose  bones  were  dust, 

Who  had  raised  war's  wild  halloo. 
And  many  were  straying  in  idlesse  there 

To  talk  what  they  did  not  feel ; 
And  some  who  glowed  with  the  poet's  fire, 

Or  burnt  with  the  patriot's  zeal. 
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But  who  is  that  stranger,  stern  and  high? 

Not  of  common  mould  is  he ; 
You'd  have  marked  him  amongst  the  busy  crowd 

Or  the  ranks  of  chivaky-.  ^ 
And  who  is  the  lady  that  rides  at  his  side, 

Like  a  rose  by  the  old  oak  found, 
Whose  eye  in  wonder  follows  his  hand 

As  it  traces  the  battle-ground? 

'Tis  the    Iron  Duke,"  whose  strong  right  hand 

The  freedom  of  earth  has  won ; 
That  lady  in  wedlock's  bonds  is  joined 

To  the  warrior's  high-born  son. 
She  hears,  and  shudders  to  hear  him  tell 

How  from  morn  till  eveningtide 
The  cannons  roar'd,  and  the  sabres  flash'd, 

And  brave  men  by  thousands  died. 

Now  her  cheek  grows  pale,  and  her  breath  comes  thick, 

At  a  battle  well  nigh  lost ; 
Now  kindles  her  eye  at  the  foes  hurled  back, 
Like  weeds  on  the  ocean  tost. 
"  What  a  dreadful  day  I— but  to  hear  it  told 
Makes  the  heart  within  one  bleed." 
And  for  once  was  that  man  of  sternness  mov'd— 
A  dreadful  day  indeed!" 


Many  years  have  fled,  and  the  scene  is  chang'd  ; 

In  the  halls  of  art  we  stand  ; 
And  a  gorgeous  crowd  is  gather'd  round, 

The  foremost  of  all  the  land. 
And  many  a  scene  from  nature's  page 

Is  bright  on  the  canvas  there ; 
With  the  shadowy  forms  of  those  whose  names 

Fame  tells  to  the  common  air. 


But  there  is  one  which  above  the  rest 

Attracts  every  gazer's  eye  ; 
'Tis  Waterloo-field,  but  not  as  when 

The  bravest  met  there  to  die. 
Now  peasants  are  grouped  at  the  peaceful  meal 

Or  plough  up  the  stubbly  ground; 
And  a  lady  rides  by  a  warrior's  side, 

Like  a  rose  by  the  old  oak  found. 


All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  painter's  art, 

And  he  too  is  gazing  there, — 
The  leader  who  broke  the  long-worn  chains 

Of  the  nations  in  dull  despair. 
He  looks,  and  his  brow  grows  dark  awhile, 

As  the  shades  of  the  past  succeed ; 
Though  his  lips  move  not,  yet  his  glance  repeats, 

"'Twas  a  dreadful  day  indeed!" 
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After  the  record  of  this  hero  of  the  age,  every  other  subject  would  be 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  ; 

"  As  m  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next — 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious." 

Farewell  therefore  to  thee,  hot  and  fruitful  July,  and  if  I  should 
never  again  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  thee  in  life,  be  good  enough  to 
scatter  a  few  of  thy  roses — I  ambition  not  laurels — on  the  green  turf 
which  covers  me,  or  which  at  least  I  hope  wdll  cover  me,  for  right  odious 
to  my  fancy  is  the  ponderous  monument.  No,  let  the  earth  have  its 
own,  while  the  freed  spirit  mingles  with  the  elements  of  which  it  is  a 
portion. 
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^  Struck  by  the  peculiarities  in  the  Roll  of  Peers,  when  lately  perus- 
ing It,  we  jotted  down  a  few  notes  of  what  Mr.  D'Israeli  senior  would 
have  called,  -  Curiosities  of  the  Peerage,"  and  having  so  entered  them 
our  memorandum  book,  it  has  subsequently  struck  us  that  they 
might  amuse  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  and  so  we  offer  them  our 
notes,  hoping  they  may  spend  a  passing  moment  agreeably  conning 
them  over,  but  hoping  also  they  will  not  be  very  severe  upon  us  for  any 
small  error  or  omission  in  our  hurried  remarks. 

^•T^^'^?"^^?^?^^°^^'  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  third  session 
of  the  fifteenth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
ana  Ireland,  does  not  include  peeresses,  or  any  Irish  or  Scotch  peer 
without  a  seat  m  Parliament.  Minors,  however,  appear  upon  the  Roll, 
as  also  the  Earldom  of  Berkeley,  though  its  honors  are  now  unclaimed 
The  names  upon  it  are  458,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  at  the  head,  the 
Lord  Dufferin,  by  his  new  title  of  Clandeboye,  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
1  he  Baronies  of  Overstone  and  Londesborough  have  been  conferred  by 
the  bovereign  since  the  Roll  was  printed;  which  would  bring  up  the 
collective  number  of  the  peerage  to  460.  Nine  names,  however,  are 
twice  repeated;  the  Chancellor,  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Privv 
beal.  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Steward,  are  found  in  the  place  be- 
longing to  them  in  virtue  of  those  high  ofiices,  and  again  in  that  which 
they  fill  as  peers;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Athol  appears  as  Earl  Strano-e 
and  Baron  Glenlyon,  the  Earl  of  Gosford  as  Baron  Worlingham  and 
Acheson,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  as  an  Irish  representative  Earl,  and  sub- 
sequently as  Baron  Charlemont,  and  Viscount  Melbourne  as  Baron  Mel- 
bourne and  Beauvale.    Out  of  the  remaining  451,  we  will  again  take 
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;he  spiritual  peers,  (3  Archbishops  and  27  Bishops)  and  the  House 
hen  consists  of  1  foreign  potentate  (Hanover,)  2  Princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  (Wales,  and  Cambridge)  20  Dukes,  22  Marquesses,  133  Earls,  27 
Viscounts,  and  214  Barons.  The  small  number  of  Viscounts  will  be 
remarked  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  is  one  used  by  almost 
all  the  eldest  sons  of  Earls,  and  some  of  those  of  Marquesses  and  Dukes. 

Of  these  419  Peers,  27  (Lord  Charlemont  being  excluded)  represent 
the  Irish,  and  16  the  Scotch  peerage,  leaving  England  apparently  385. 
put  of  these,  a  considerable  number  enjoy  titles  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
superior  to  those  they  possess  in  England  ;  and  are  in  truth  Irish  and 
Scotch  peers  with  a  mere  "  voting  title  "  in  the  peerage  of  England  or  of 
'the  United  Kingdom.  We  can  count  47  Irish  and  25  Scotch  peers  so 
jhonoured.  The  Duke  of  Leinster ;  the  Marquesses  of  Downshire,  Lon- 
donderry, Waterford,  Donegal,  Drogheda,  Ely,  Sligo,  Conyngham, 
Ormonde,  Clanricarde  and  Headford;  Earls  of  Donoughmore,  Clancarty, 
iDarnley,  Cork,  Bessborough,  Egmont,  Shannon,  Courtown,  Clare,  Carys- 
ifort,  Sheffield,  Granard,  Enniskillen,  Limerick,  Roden,  Kingston,  Long- 
}ford,  Mornington,  Ranfurly,  Clanwilliam,  Fingall,  Sefton,  Leitrim, 
Meath,  Gosford,  Charlemont,  and  Kenmare ;  Viscounts  Gage,  Clifden, 
Midleton,  Melbourne,  Massareene,  Strangford  and  Lismore,  in  Ireland — 
iand  in  Scotland,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  Montrose,  Atholl,  Roxburgh, 
and  Argyll ;  Marquesses  of  Huntly  and  Lothian;  Earls  of  Aberdeen, 
Kinnoul,  Moray,  Galloway,  Eglinton,  Lauderdale,  Hopetoun,  Glasgow, 
Wemyss,  Crawford,  Haddington,  Rosebery,  Errol,  Dunmore,  Kintore, 
j  Stair,  and  Elgin ;  and  Viscount  Falkland.  Some  of  these,  as  for 
,  instance  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  have  nothing  in  common  with  Ireland  or 
i  Scotland  except  the  fact  of  their  ranking  in  the  peerage  of  those  coun- 
tries :  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  noblemen  who  are  possessed 
of  English  titles  which  exclude  them  from  the  above  list,  and  nevertheless 
should  fairly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  sister  countries.  Say, 
for  Ireland,  the  Lords  Abercorn,  Huntingdon,  Gough,  Audley,  Plunket, 
Templemore,  Cloncurry,  Rossmore,  Carew,  Lurgan,  De  Freyne,  Mont- 
eagle,  Keane,  Stuart  de  Decies,  Dartrey  and  Clandeboye;  for  Scotland, 
the  Duke  of  Brandon,  the  Lords  Ailsa,  Breadalbane,  Dalhousie,  Rosslyn, 
Cathcart,  Minto,  Camperdown,  Zetland,  Melville,  Douglas,  Abercromby, 
Erskine,  Panmure,  Lovat,  Dunfermline,  Campbell,  Rossie,  and  Hamilton. 

Thus  there  are  35  Scotch  peers  who  have  no  seat  in  the  Upper  House. 
None  of  these  sit  in  the  Lower  House  either,  but  of  the  95  Irish  peers 
who  do  not  sit  with  the  Lords,  6  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
leaving  89  excluded  from  either  house,  from  the  one  by  the  laws,  from 
the  other,  by  their  own  will.  Of  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8  British,  2  Irish,  and  3  Scotch 
are  minors. 

The  Acts  of  Union  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  differed  essentially  as 
regards  the  peerage  of  both  countries.  The  Scotch  Act  contains  no  pro- 
vision with  regard  to  keeping  up  that  body  by  new  creations.  Despite 
Scotch  limitations,  therefore,  every  noble  in  the  Union  roll  will  most  pro- 
bably have  eventually  a  seat  in  the  imperial  legislature,  as  even  a  step  in 
the  peerage,  where  judged  advisable,  can  only  be  given  to  a  Scotch  peer 
by  granting  him  a  title  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ire- 
land the  crown  may,  (and  uniformly  does)  confer  one  title  for  every  three 
that  become  extinct,  until  the  whole  number  not  possessed  of  British 
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peerages  shall  be  reduced  to  100  ;  and  then  the  number  can  be  kept 
up  to  that.    When  once  brought  down  to  100,  however,  it  is  likely  the 
number  will  be  permitted  to  become  gradually  smaller,  as  after  all  a 
peerage  without  seat  or  voice  in  Parliament  is  an  unconstitutional  anomaly. 
The  present  number  of  peers,  including  the  representatives,  exceed  the 
magical  number  by  22.    As  far  as  a  cursory  glance  through  the  list  of 
names  enables  us  to  make  a  guess,  we  see  but  11  of  those  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  which  in  our  generation  there  seems  any  likelihood :  Tyrconnell, 
Glengall,  Netterville,  Palmerston,  O'Neill,  Blayney,  Riversdale,  RanclilFe, 
Nugent,  Downes,  and  Fitzgerald.    But  these  are  merely  the  ones  tor 
which  the  heir  is  not  now  visible.    It  is  evident  to  our  readers  that  several 
of  the  peers  named  are  likely  themselves  to  continue  their  noble  race, 
whilst  claimants  will  doubtless  appear  hereafter  to  succeed  some  of  the 
others.    The  Marquisates  of  Westmeath  and  Thomond,  should  they  be- 
come extinct,  will  not  diminish  the  number  of  peers,  the  former  becoming  ' 
an  Earldom,  the  latter  making  way  for  the  Barony  of  Burren.    As  fori 
Scotch  peerages,  the  entails  and  remainders  are  so  varied,  complicated,  andl 
numerous,  that  with  most  of  them  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  when 
they  will  become  extinct.    Thus  have  we  seen  within  the  few  last  years 
the  Earldoms  of  Crawford  and  Winton  successfully  claimed  by  Lords 
Balcarres  and  Eglinton,  after  these  titles  had  been  separated  from  their 
lines  for  many  generations.    We  need  only  refer  to  the  claims  to  the 
succession  of  the  Dukedom  and  other  titles  of  Q,ueensberry,  those 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Roxburghe,  and  the  remainders  to  the  Earldom 
of  Breadalbane    to    convince   the    reader   of  the    impossibility  off 
foretelling  the  history  of  any  Caledonian  title.    There  is  another  respect 
in  which  the  Acts  of  Union  made  a  difference  between  Scotland  and  I 
Ireland.     In  the  former  country  the  elections  to  the  representative 
peerage  take  place  anew  for  each  Parliament,  the  lords  meeting  at  Holy- 
rood  House.    In  Ireland  they  occur  on  the  death  of  any  representative 
peer,  whose  successor  is  nominated  for  life.    This  latter  plan  is  very  open 
to  objection.    Many  a  nobleman,  eminently  fitted  at  the  time  to  repre- 
sent his  fellows,  becomes  later  in  life  from  age  and  infirmity  quite  unfitted 
for  the  purpose.    Some  years  ago  also  several  of  the  representatives,  as  is 
the  case  with  Lord  Charlemont  now,  were  English  peers — and  one  was 
a  lunatic.    Besides,  all  the  peers  elected  belong  to  the  majority,  so  that 
if  60  peers  think  one  way,  and  50  the  other,  the  28  representatives  will 
all  belong  to  the  party  of  60.    Let  the  reader  glance  over  the  list  of  the 
present  representatives  and  he  will  perceive  how  rare  are  the  exceptions 
to  one  set  of  opinions.    An  election  for  each  Parliament,  as  practised  in 
Scotland,  allowing  each  peer  sixteen  or  eighteen  votes,  would  ensure  an 
efficient  body  of  representative  peers,  who  would  partly  represent  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority. 

Among  the  peerages  there  are  many  duplicates,  which  can  in  general 
be  readily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  those  much  used  to  hearing 
the  names,  or  reading  about  them.  But  to  others,  this  occasional 
similarity  causes  much  perplexity.  Sometimes,  the  similarity  is  between 
the  first  title  of  one  peer  and  the  second,  or  eldest  son's  title  of  another ; 
sometimes,  between  either  of  these  and  the  title  in  right  of  which  an 
Irish  or  Scotch  peer  votes  in  the  British  House  of  Peers.  Thus,  the 
Marquess  of  Townshend  has,  as  his  second  title,  the  Earldom  of  Leices- 
ter, which  has  been  again  of  late  years  conferred  on  Mr.  Coke  of  Hoik- 
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ham,  and  he  also  holds  the  ancient  baronies  in  fee  df  De  Ferrers  and 
Compton,  which  may  in  time  be  disconnected  from  the  Marquisate  ; 
Shirley  being  now  Earl  Ferrers,  and  Compton  being  the  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton.    There  is  an  Earl  de  Grey 
and  an  Earl  Grey,  a  Scotch  Baron  Grey,  and  a  Baroness  Grey  de 
Ruthyn ;  whilst  Grey  de  Groby  and  Grey  de  Wilton  appear  in  the  list  of 
leldest  sons.    Devonshire,  the  Earldom  of  the  Courtenays,  is  now  styled 
Devon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Dukedom  granted  to  the  Cavendishes  ; 
land  we  also  find  Buckingham  and  Buckinghamshire,  Downe,  Downes,  and 
^iDownshire.    The  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  aueensberry  has  separated 
'  jthe  Marquisate,  now  possessed  by  his  heir  male,  from  the  Dukedom, 
'jwhich  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  whilst  his  Earldom  of  March, 
'  duplicate  of  the  second  title  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  inherited 
■  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.    The  Marquess  of  Hastings  holds  a  Barony  in 
>  fee  of  the  same  name  ;  Sir  Jacob  Astley  has  claimed  with  success  another 
Barony  of  Hastings  ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
has  no  second  title,  is  similarly  styled  by  the  courtesy  of  England.  The 
distinction  between  Lord  Wifloughby  de  Eresby  and  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  and  Lord  Clifford  of  Lanesborough,  is 
generally  kept  up  in  conversation  ;  and  it  is  only  a  very  tyro  in  fashion- 
able life  who  would  allow  the  similarity  of  sound  to  cause  him  to  confuse 
Newborough  and  Newburgh,  de  Lisle  and  Lisle,  Kenmare  and  Kenmure, 
Orford  and  Oxford,  Lifford  and  Lilford,  Lanesborough  and  Londes- 
borough,  de  Freyne  and  Dufferin,  Dysart  and  Desart ;  and  yet  we  have 
often  seen  it  so  happen.    More  usual  and  excusable  is  the  mistake  fre- 
quently happening  between  Midleton  and  Middleton ;    Lindsey  and 
Lindsay  also,  cannot  possibly  be  distinguished  in  conversation.  The 
Earl  of  Glasgow  sits  as  Lord  Ross  ;  the  Earl  of  Rosse  is  an  Irish  repre- 
sentative peer ;  and  Rossie  is  the  Barony  of  the  United  Kingdom  lately 
granted    to    Lord    Kinnaird.      The    Earl    of    Bessborough    sits  as 
Baron,    his  cousin  as  Viscount  Ponsonby ;    the  Marquess  of  Sligo 
as    Lord    Monteagle,    which    title   has    been    again    given   to  Mr. 
Spring  Rice ;    Hamilton  is  the  first  title  of  the  Duke  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  peers,  the  second  title  of  the  Marquess 
of  Abercorn,  and  the  voting  title  of  Lord  Belhaven.    The  Earl  of  Moray 
has  taken  as  his  title  in  the  British  peerage,  Stuart  of  Castlestuart ;  but 
there  was  already  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Castlestewart  in  Ireland,  whose 
eldest  son  is  Viscount  Stuart :  the  Earl  of  Galloway  sits  as  Lord  Stewart 
of  Garlics,  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  is  now  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  Traquair,  Lord  Stuart  of  Traquair.    And  so  we  find  the 
Marquess  of  Douglas  and  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas,  the  Marquess  of 
Stafford  and  Lord  Stafford,  (besides  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  more  easily 
distinguished,)  Earl  Talbot,  and  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord  Stanley 
of  Bickenstaffe  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Viscount  St.  John  and 
Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.    The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is 
styled  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  though  his  grace  bears  the  higher  title  of  Dum- 
frieshire,  and  the  senior  Earldom  of  Drumlanrig ;  but  the  Marquess  of 
Bute  ranks  in  the  Scottish  peerage  as  Earl  of  Dumfries,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Queensberry's   eldest   son  is   Viscount  Drumlanrig.     When  the 
possessor  of  Holland  House  obtained  a  peerage  with  that  historic  title, 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  represented  an  ancient  Baron  Holland,  obtained 
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the  Barony  of  Lovelland  Holland  to  wWcli  he  was  gazetted  the  day  sub- 
sequent to  the  ennobling  of  Lady  Georgina  Fox.  Erskine  appears  as  a 
Baron,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Marr,  GifFord  as  a  Baron  and  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Tweeddale,  whilst  Lord  Clanwilliam's  eldest  son  is 
Lord  Gilford ;  Kinnaird  as  a  Barony  and  the  second  title  of  Newburgh  ; 
Forbes  as  a  Barony  and  the  second  title  of  Granard  ;  North  as  a  Barony 
and  the  second  title,  in  courtesy  only,  of  Guilford.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  his  brother  are  both  enrolled  among  the  nobles  of  Ireland 
by  the  title  of  Nugent:  there  is  a  Scotch  Earl  and  a  Viscount  Melville, 
and  an  Irish  Marquess  and  Earl  of  Waterford,  the  latter  title  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  has  no  inferior  one,  and  whose  eldest  son 
would  therefore  be  necessarily  called  Lord  Talbot,  despite  the  two  peerages 
already  existing  with  that  style. 

It  is  naturally  much  more  common  for  peers  to  bear  the  same  name 
than  for  them  to  use  the  same  title.  Among  our  nobles  the  most  frequent 
surname  appears  to  be  Stewart  or  Stuart ;  which  numbers  altogether 
eight  peerages.  The  descendants  of  the  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland  come 
next,  possessing  six  peerages,  all  in  the  sister  country.  The  Douglasses, 
including  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Hamiltons,  excluding  his  Grace,  the 
Hills,  Howards,  Murrays,  and  Scotts,  including  the  family  of  Buccleuch, 
number  five  peerages  each.  So  do  the  Campbells,  but  two  of  these 
belong  to  husband  and  wife.  The  Curzons,  including  Earl  Howe,  and 
the  Brownes  and  Plunkets  in  Ireland,  possess  four  each.  So  would  the 
name  of  Manners,  had  not  the  Dysart  branch  assumed  the  surname  of 
Tollemache  only.  Beresford,  Boyle,  Cavendish,  Dillon,  Erskine,  Fitz- 
gerald, Gordon,  Leveson-Gower,  Hay,  King,  Ponsonby,  Stanhope, 
Talbot,  "Wellesley,  appear  three  times;  as  also  Montagu,  though  the 
Lords  Rokeby  add  a  letter  to  the  name. 

Duns  are  unfortunately  often  considered  by  our  dramatic  composers 
necessary  attendants  upon  nobility  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  strange  that 
they  should  aiFord  the  most  common  commencement  of  titles.  Dunally, 
Dunboyne,  Dundonald,  Dunfermline,  Dungannon,  Dunmore,  Dunraven 
and  Dunsany  among  the  peers,  Duncan,  Duncannon,  Dundas,  Dungarvan, 
Dunglass,  Dunkellin,  Dunlo  and  Dunwich  among  their  heirs  apparent, 
form  a  fearful  catalogue.  The  last  is  the  only  English  title  among  the 
long  list,  the  word  signifiying  a  fortified  hill  in  Celtic,  and  the  peers  who 
bear  it  all  belonging  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Dunraven,  though  the  title 
is  Irish,  is  situated  in  Wales,  another  Celtic  district.  Kill,  which  in 
Celtic  means  a  Church,  is  also  a  common  prefix.  One  of  the  second 
titles  which  commences  with  this  syllable,  Kilkenny-West,  with  Bos- 
cawen-Rose  and  Newtown-Butler,  are  the  only  instances  we  remember 
in  our  peerage  of  the  double  name  in  a  title  so  universal  in  Germany 
and  so  common  formerly  in  France.  It  is  singular  that  the  first  and 
second  titles  of  one  peer,  Pomfret  and  Lempster,  should  both  be  con- 
tractions, standing  for  Pontefract  and  Leominster.  There  are  seven  of 
our  titles  taken  from  places  which  were  never,  like  Tancarville  or  other 
Norman  baronies,  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  our  monarchs.  Of 
these,  we  cannot  account  for  the  introduction  of  Amiens.  Lovaine,  has 
been  chosen  in  memory  of  the  descent  of  the  ancient  Percies  from  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Counts  of  Brabant,  from  whose  ancient  city  of 
Lovaine,  now  Lou  vain,  their  ancestor  was  surnamed  de  Lovaine,  before  he 
wedded  the  richly  portioned  Percy.    All  the  other  foreign  places  which 
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figure  in  our  rolls  of  titles  have  been  the  scenes  of  brilliant  achievements 
in  arms,  where  the  English  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  our  conquered 
encraie'5.  Mahon  commemorates  the  gallant  capture  of  Port  Mahon,  and 
with  it  the  conquest  of  Minorca  in  1708  by  James,  first  Earl  Stanhope, 
a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Chesterfield  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
our  readers  whence  Wellington  got  the  title  of  Douro,  or  what  claim 
Jervis,  Nelson,  and  Duncan,  have  to  St.  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  or  Camper- 
down. 

Enough  about  names.  Of  the  first  thirty  baronies  on  the  list,  one  fifth 
are  still  enjoyed  by  the  direct  male  descendants  of  the  first  possessors  ; 
Stourton,  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  Petre,  Arundell  of  Wardour,  Dormer  and 
Byron  ;  that  of  North  is  now  held  by  the  direct  female  descendant  of  the 
first  Baron,  but  after  her  demise  will  necessarily  be  inherited  by  her  chil- 
dren, and  thus  brought  into  another  family  :  all  the  rest,  (including  Paget, 
called  up  by  writ  for  his  father's  Barony)  are  heirs  general  of  the  original 
peers.  Some  of  these  Barons  far  exceed  many  Dukes  in  antiquity  of 
lineage  ;  unlike  the  French  peerage,  where  the  Dukes  alone  were  formerly 
peers,  with  us  the  maxim  of  the  Lords  as  regards  the  several  ranks  in 
their  noble  house  is 

"  Nobilitate  pares,  quamvis  gradu  impares." 

Following  up  our  ducal  houses  in  the  male  line,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  period  at  which  they  first  became  ennobled,  is  often  very  different 
from  what  a  superficial  glance  would  lead  one  to  expect.    The  direct 
male  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  ennobled  in  1299,  and 
I  the  title  (Clinton)  they  then  possessed  is  still  extant,  though  it  has  since 
passed  from  the  male  into  the  female  line.  His  Grace  of  Newcastle  stands 
in  this  respect  at  the  head  of  our  ducal  families  ;  the  first  peerage  ob- 
tained by  the  Howards  being  in  1470,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
Clintons  had  sat  as  barons.    Next  to  Newcastle  comes  the  Irish  house  of 
;  Leinster,  whose  earldom  of  Kildare  bears  date  from  1316.    Thirdly,  the 
illustrious  family  of  Duglas,  in  Scotland ;  their  chief,  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Brandon,  being  Earl  of  Angus,  under  a  creation  of  1320.  The 
Clintons  obtained  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  eleven  years  after  that 
date  ;  but  it  was  granted  to  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  Baron  Clinton, 
J  and  consequently  not  to  a  direct  ancestor  of  the  extant  family,  whom 
alone  we  can  count.    Argyll  and  Montrose  in  Scotland  were  first  en- 
,nobled  in  1445  ;  Norfolk,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  1470  ;  and 
^  Rutland  first  inherited  the  ancient  barony  of  De  .Ros,  and  Belvoir 
Castle  and  estates,  in  1487.    But  though  the  Howards  are  thus  excelled 
mere  antiquity  of  family,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  rose  to  the 
highest  title  in  the  realm,  their  representation  of  the  illustrious  Warrennes 
[and  Mowbrays,  their  inheritance  of  the  earl-marshalship  from  the  Plan- 
Itagenets,  and  eventually  of  the  premier  earldom  of  England  from  the 
^Fitzalans;  and  finally  the  brilliant  place  which  their  rank,  bravery, 
talents,  and  great  possessions  have  enabled  them  to  fill  ever  since  they 
first  took  their  seats  among  the  mailed  barons  of  Edward  IV.,  fairlv 
entitle  them  to  their  universally  acknowledged  rank,  as  the  first'  noble 
Jiouse  of  England.    The  most  recently  ennobled  of  our  ducal  families  is 
;that  of  Roxburghe,  Sir  Jcimes  Innes-NorclifFe,  of  Innes,  Bart.,  having 
niheiited  that  title  in  1805,  in  right  of  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor.  Sir 
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James  Innes,  Bart,  in  166G,  to  Margaret,  third  and  youngest  daughter 
of  Harry  Lord  Ker,  second  son  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Roxburghe.  ihe 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Grenvilles  of  Wootton,  inherited 
the  earldom  of  Temple  in  1752,  on  the  demise  of  the  celebrated  Hester, 
Countess  Temple,  wife  of  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wootton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Two  years  previously  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  of  Stanwick,  in  Yorkshire, 
Bart.,  had  inherited  the  earldom  and  estates  of  Northumberland  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset,  son  of  Charles, 
sixth  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Joscelme 
Percy,  eleventh  and  last  Earl  of  Northumberland.    And  again,  four  years 
before  this  succession,  that  is,  in  1746,  Richard  Colley  Wesley,  Esq., 
M.P.,  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  as  Baron  of  Mornmgton; 
hence  the  brilliant  house  of  Wellesley.    The  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  was  ennobled  in  1702,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  m 
1699  •  the  favourite  Bentinck  was  made  Earl  of  Portland  by  WiUiam  111. 
in  ]  689,  and  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Bart.,  M.P.,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds, 
was  created  Baron  Osborne  and  Viscount  Latimer,  la  1674.  Contempo- 
rary to  him  in  elevation  to  the  peerage  were  the  illegitimate  infant  sons 
of  Charles  II.,  of  whom  St.  Albans  was  ennobled  in  1676,  Richmond  in 
1675,  and  Grafton  in  1672  ;  whilst  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  are  descended 
in  the  male  line  from  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Monmouth,  ennobled  in 
1662.    The  first  title  enjoyed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter was  conferred  in  1620,  by  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  m  1605, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  in  1604.    The  Earls  of  Sutherland  who  now 
hold  the  Duchy  of  Marlborough,  first  sat  as  peers  m  1603.     Ihe  first 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  made  a  peer  of 
Parliament  bv  that  monarch,  in  1539.    Three  years  previously  he  had 
conferred  the  Viscounty  of  Beauchamp  upon  the  brother  of  his  Queen, 
Jane  Seymour,  or  St.  Maur,  as  the  name  was  anciently  spelt,  and  as  the 
present  Duke  of  Somerset  uses  it.    Beaufort  alone  remains  to  be  fixed 
in  date  :  and  we  find  that  Charles  Somerset,  illegitimate  son  of  Henry 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  marrying  Elizabeth,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  William,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Ragland,  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  in  that  barony,  ''jure  uxoris''  m  1510,  and  three 
years  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  progenitor  of  a  brave  and 

^""^if  would  be  interesting  to  make,  among  all  ths  ranks  of  the  peerage, 
an  examination  similar  to  that  we  have  here  made  among  the  Dukes 
only.  But  the  task  is,  for  the  present,  beyond  the  limits  we  have  pre-- 
scribed  to  ourselves.  We  will  therefore  only  remark  that  if  one  or 
two  arbitrary  forfeitures  were  reversed,  the  first  ranks  both  of  Marquesses 
and  Earls  would  be  changed,  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington  rank- 
in-  as  Marquess  of  Dorset,  above  the  Marquess  of  Winchester  ;  whilst 
the  Earls  of  Devon  and  Abergavenny  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Earls,— the  former  by  his  present  title,  but  with  precedency  as  ot  133b, 
and  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny  by  the  famous  title  of  Westmoreland. 
James  I.  seized  upon  all  the  noblest  titles  m  England  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  his  upstart  favourites,  and  thus  opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  removal  of  forfeitures  which  were  otherwise  shewn  to  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  heirs  of  the  forfeited  families  were  among  some  of  his  niost  taith- 
ful  subiects.  In  another  article  we  will  give  an  account  of  the  forfeited 
titles  we  have  named,  and  which  we  hope  we  may  yet  see  restored  to 
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their  ancient  places  in  our  peerage,  where  also,  if  forfeitures  were  gene- 
rally reversed,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  would  rank  as  the  successor  of  the 
amiable  and  popular  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and  the  noble  family  of  Fitz- 
james  in  Spain  and  France  would  send  a  representative  of  the  gallant  and 
chivalric  Duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  singular  that  the  only  illegitimate 
sons  of  the  Stuarts  who  have  filled  a  page  of  history,  should  be  those 
whose  titles  lie  under  attainder,  though  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
case  some  of  the  titles  have  been  subsequently  restored.  The  noble 
house  of  Fitzjames  are  Dukes  of  Leiria  and  grandees  of  the  first 
class  in  Spain,  and  Dukes  of  Fitzjames  in  France,  where  they  still 
uphold  with  energy  and  faithfulness  those  principles  in  matters  of  religion 
and  royal  authority  which  cost  Berwick's  father  his  three  kingdoms  ;  and 
opposing  which  that  monarch's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lost  his  life, 
fighting  in  the  army  of  William  III.,  at  the  siege  of  Cork. 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  we  compare  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 
tions and  governments  of  the  different  kingdoms  in  the  world — changes 
not  confined  alone  to  the  ancient  times  or  referable  to  remote  periods, 
but  constantly  taking  place,  hurling  from  the  summit  of  greatness  and 
power,  those  who  had  long  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  public  favour  and 
compelling  others  of  the  noblest  lineage  to  seek  on  foreign  shores  the 
hospitality  denied  them  in  their  own  country ;  when  we  compare  these 
great  and  terrible  changes,  seldom  accomplished  without  bloodshed  and 
rebellion,  to  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  own  country,  even  the  most 
apathetic  must  feel  desirous  to  examine  the  means  by  which  this  has 
been  efi'ected. 

If,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  trace  the  history  of  the  peerages  in 
different  countries  we  shall  generally  find  them  proud,  selfish,  and  arrogant 

I  — living  distinct,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
looking  upon  any  intermixture  with  them,  as  a  disgrace  to  their  name  ; 

.  in  some  countries,  like  the  Grandees  of  Spain,  claiming  an  immunity 
from  taxes,  and  an  exemption  from  most  of  those  services  which  the 
subject  owes  to  his  sovereign,  or  country  ;   in  other  states  like  the 

j  Ancienne  Noblesse  of  France,  claiming  as  their  hereditary  right  almost  every 

i  office  or  place  in  the  kingdom  of  emolument  or  honour.    But  in  England 
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we  shall  constantly  find  the  greatest  and  most  talented  of  the  com- 
monalty elevated  to  the  peerage,  whilst  again  the  younger  branches  of 
the  noblest  families  of  the  land  are  constantly  falling  back  into,  and 
uniting  again  with  the  mass  and  body  of  the  people.  Our  peerage 
therefore  comprises  in  its  ranks,  not  only  descendants  of  those  who 
were  great  and  noble  in  their  day,  but  also  the  best  and  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  statesmen,  lawyers,  naval  and  military  commanders 
of  the  present  time.  To  it  all  distinguished  individuals  may  lock  for- 
ward as  the  ultimate  reward  of  their  services,  assured  that  no  petty 
jealousy  or  class  prejudice  will  shut  the  gates  of  preferment  upon  deserving 
merit. 

To  this  liberal  policy  adopted  in  the  earliest  ages  as  a  principle  of 
our  constitution,  we  may  trace  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  has  always 
flourished  in  so  congenial  a  soil.  To  it  too,  we  may  trace  the  possession, 
in  its  full  force  and  vigour,  of  the  most  ancient  aristocracies  in  the 
world,  embracing  in  its  ranks  not  only  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  our  own  country,  but  many  whose  names  were  once 
illustrious  in  other  lands,  like  the  Courtenays  and  de  Montmorencys, 
and  whose  noble  lines  would  probably  have  perished  had  they  not  been 
received  and  encouraged  by  us  when  misfortune  or  royal  jealousy  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

As  the  preservation  of  our  Aristocracy  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as 
the  high  place  they  hold  in  the  affections  of  the  people  is  altogether  due 
to  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  they  have  been  always  animated,  and  as 
the  prosperity  or  power  of  a  privileged  class  in  a  civilized  country  is 
incompatible  with  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  propose 
in  the  following  pages  to  develope  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  that 
movement  which  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  the  last  vestige  of 
personal  slavery  or  bondage  in  this  country,  convinced  that  few  things 
shed  more  honour  on  the  British  Aristocracy,  than  their  constant  efforts 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  to  the  lowest  ranks 
in  this  kingdom. 

Slavery  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  regard  for  human  life.  The 
prisoner  taken  in  battle,  was  generally  doomed  to  death ;  but  it  was  at 
last  ordained  that  none  should  kill  another,  but  that  he  that  was  taken 
in  battle  should  remain  bound  to  his  taker  for  ever  as  his  proper  goods  and 
chattels,  and  that  he  who  killed  his  villeines,  should  have  the  same  judg- 
ment as  if  he  had  killed  a  free  man.  They  were  accordingly  called  slaves 
— servi — quia  servahantur  a  dominis  et  non  occidebantur,  et  non  a  serviendo; 
and  the  name  villeine  is  derived  from  the  French  villa  an  estate  or  town- 
land,  because  they  were  generally  attached  to  the  soil.  This  was  the 
only  species  of  slavery  ever  permitted  in  England,  or  recognised  by  the 
laws.  The  position,  however,  of  a  villeine  was  little  better  than  that  of 
a  slave.  His  services  were  uncertain  and  indeterminate,  such  as  his  lord 
thought  fit  to  require,  or  impose  upon  him.  He  knew  not  in  the  evening 
what  he  should  do  in  the  morning.  He  was  bound  to  do  whatever  he 
was  commanded  ;  and  was  liable  to  every  punishment  the  lord  chose 
to  inflict,  short  of  maiming  or  killing.  Whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
villeine  was  acquired  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  master — quidquid 
acquiritur  servo  acquiritur  domino,  said  the  law  ;  and  again,  qui  a  le  villain 
il  a  sa  proye.  He  could  be  bought  or  sold,  and  descended  as  freehold  or 
chattel  property,  sometimes  to  the  heir,  and  sometimes  to  the  executor 
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of  the  lord  ;  and  the  son  of  a  free  ^voman  married  to  a  villeine  became 
the  property  of  the  lord.  ^  j.        ^  - 

This  was  the  state  of  the  law  previous  to  the  Conquest  ;^  but  imme«_ 
diately  afterwards  many  things  concurred  to  abolish  slavery  m  England. 
The  custom  of  enslaving  captives  taken  in  war  was  put  an  end  to,  and 
thus  the  creation  of  new  viUeines  was  for  ever  prevented  ;  whilst  m  the 
mean  time  every  possible  facility  and  opportunity  of  establishmg  their 
freedom  was  presented  to  the  villeine  and  every  possible  legal  impediment 
and  technicality  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  lord  in  assertmg  his  right. 
Thus  the  courts  always  presumed  in  favour  of  liberty  throwing  the  onus 
probandi  upon  the  lord,  as  well  in  the  writ  of  Nativo  habendo  jhere  the 
lord  was  plaintiff,  as  in  the  writ  of  Homine  replegiando  where  he  was  de- 
fendant, A  non-suit  of  the  lord  in  a  Nativo  habendo,  which  was  the  writ 
for  assisting  the  title  of  slavery,  was  a  bar  to  any  other  wnt  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  consequently  amounted  to  a  perpetual  enfranchisement  of  the 
slave  ;  but  a  non-suit  of  a  villeine  in  a  Libertate  probanda  y^aich  was  one 
of  the  writs  for  assisting  the  claims  of  liberty  against  the  lord  was  no 
bar  to  another  writ  of  the  same  kind.  .  If  two  plaintiffs  joined  m  a  Nativo 
habendo  a  non-suit  to  one  was  a  non-suit  of  both  ;  but  a  contrary  rule  was 
adopted  in  a  Nibertate  probanda.  The  lord  could  not  prosecute  for  more 
than  two  viUeines  in  one  Nativo  habendo ;  but  any  number  of  viUemes  of  the 
same  blood  might  join  in  one  libertate  probanda.  Manumissions  were 
inferred  from  the  slightest  mistake  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  lord, 
or  from  the  most  trifling  omission  which  legal  refinement  could  strain  into 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  viUeine's  liberty.  If  the  lord  vested  the  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  villeine,  received  homage  from  him,  or  gave  a  bond  to 
him,  he  was  enfranchised;  suffering  a  villeine  to  be  on  a  jury  to  enter  into 
any  religious  order,  or  to  be  possessed  or  to  stay  a  year  and  a  day  m  ancient 
demesne  without  claim  enfranchised  him.  Bringing  ordinary  actions  against 
him,  joining  with  him  in  actions  without  protestation  of  villeinage,  imparling 
in  them,  or  assenting  to  his  imparlance,  or  suffering  him  to  be  vouched 
without  counter-pleading  the  voucher,  were  all  followed  by  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  villeine  by  implication  of  law  ;  and  most  of  these  constructive 
manumissions  were  the  received  law  of  the  land  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Edward.  Here  then  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law,  which  so 
often  work  injustice  and  delay,  were  honorably  employed  m  eniancipating 
their  fellow  countrymen  from  the  degradation  of  serfdom  and  the  shackles 
of  slavery.  Villeinage  finally  ceased  to  exist  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James,  under 
the  combined  operation  of  extinction  of  race,  manumission,  and  the  impU= 

cation  of  law.  -  •  r 

Slavery  had  not,  however,  received  its  final  blow  by  the  extinction  of 
villeinage.  It  was  openly  tolerated  in  many  neighbouring  countries  and 
it  required  something  more  to  be  done  before  the  existence  of  slavery  m 
England  in  any  form  should  be  rendered  quite  impossible.  The  first  case 
relating  to  imported  slaves  that  is  noticed  in  our  books  smce  the  extinction 
of  villeinage  is  one  mentioned  by  Rushworth  in  his  Historical  Collections; 
and  it  is  there  said  that  in  the  Uth  year  of  Elizabeth,  one  Cartright 
brought  a  slave  from  Russia  and  would  scourge  him,  for  which  he  was 
questioned  ;  upon  which  it  was  resolved  that  England  was  too  pure  m  air 
for  a  slave  to  breathe  in. 
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The  next  case  that  occurred,  and  the  first  mentioned  in  our  printed  law 
reports  is  the  case  of  Butts  v.  Penny,  which  was  argued  in  the  King's 
Bench  in  Trinity  Term  in  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It 
"was  an  action  for  trover  for  ten  negroes  and  there  was  a  special  verdict 
that  the  negroes  were  infidels,  suhjects  to  an  infidel  prince,  and  usually 
bought  and  sold  in  India  as  merchandise  by  the  custom  among  mer- 
chants ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  bought  them  and  was  in  possession  of 
them,  and  that  the  defendant  took  them  out  of  his  possession.  The 
court  finally  held  that  the  negroes  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among 
merchants  in  India,  and  beinc/  infidels,  there  might  be  property  in  them 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  action  ;  but  in  this  case  it  does  not  clearly 
appear — or  rather  the  presumption  would  appear  to  be  that  the  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  the  negroes  of  which  the  plaintiff 
had  been  possessed,  not  in  England,  but  in  India. 

The  next  case  involving  this  question  was  that  of  Gelly  v.  Cleve,  in 
the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  In  that  case  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  decided  that  trover  will  lie  for  a  negro  boy  because  negroes  are 
heathens.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  cause  of  action 
did  not  arise  in  America. 

The  only  other  case  reported  is  that  of  Smith  v.  Gould,  brought  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne  to  recover  the 
price  of  a  negro  in  England  ;  when  the  court  finally  decided  that  trover 
did  not  lie  for  a  negro. 

These  questions  appear  to  have  been  finally  set  at  rest,  by  the  decision 
of  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Browne.  The  plaintiff  brought  his  action  for 
£20,  the  value  of  a  negro  sold  by  him  to  the  defendant ;  and  the  court 
decided  that  there  was  no  cause  of  action,  as  the  plaintiff  should  have 
averred  in  the  declaration  '*  that  the  negro  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  in 
Virginia,  and  that  negroes  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Virginia  are 
saleable."  Thus  directly  deciding  that  negroes  were  not  saleable  in 
England.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Powell  said  .  "  In  a  villeine  the  owner 
has  a  property  ;  but  the  law  takes  no  notice  of  a  a  negro."  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  is  still  more  explicit  for  he  says  that  "one  may  be  a  villeine 
in  England  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  England  he  becomes 
free." 

The  last  occasion  upon  which  the  freedom  of  any  individual  who  had 
once  placed  his  foot  upon  British  soil  was  questioned,  arose  in  the  case  of 
James  Soraersett,  a  negro,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1771,  affidavits  were  made  by  Thomas 
Walklin,  Elizabeth  Cade  and  John  Marton,  to  the  effect  that  James 
Somersett,  a  negro,  was  confined  in  irons  on  board  a  ship  called  the  Ann 
and  Mary,  John  Knowles,  Commander,  lying  in  the  Thames  bound  for 
Jam  .ica. 

Upon  an  application  to  Lord  Mansfield  supported  by  these  affidavits  he 
issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  Mr.  Knowles,  and  requiring  him  to 
return  the  body  of  Somersett  before  his  Lordship  with  the  cause  of  his 
detainer.  Knowles  accordingly  on  the  9th  of  December  produced  the 
body  of  Somersett  before  Lord  Mansfield,  and  returned  as  cause  of 
detainer  that  he  was  a  negro  slave  of  Charles  Stewart  Esq.,  who  had 
delivered  him  into  his  custody  in  order  to  carry  him  to  Jamaica  and  there 
sell  him  as  a  slave.  Affidavits  were  also  made  by  Stewart  and  others  to 
prove  that  he  had  purchased  him  as  a  slave  in  Virginia,  and  had  after- 
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wards  brought  him  to  England  where  he  left  his  master's  service,  and 
that  his  refusing  to  return  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  carried  on  board 
the  ship  and  confined  there.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length  and 
with  great  ability  and  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  favour 
of  the  slave,  who  was  immediately  liberated  by  the  directions  of  Lord 
Mansfield. 

This  was  the  last  case  that  ever  occurred  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  England  ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  period  at  which, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  that  decision  was  pronounced,  we  have 
the  strongest  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  freedom 
that  has  always  characterised  England  as  a  nation. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  that  Curran  said: — 
I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Law  which  makes  liberty  inseper- 
able  from  and  commensurate  with  British  soil;  which  proclaims,  even  to 
the  stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British 
earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the 
genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom 
may  have  been  pronounced  ;  no  matter  what  complexion  incompatible 
with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him  ;  no 
matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down  ; 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar 
of  slavery  ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the 
altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her 
own  majesty  ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that 
burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  dis- 
enthralled by  the  irresistible  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation," 

J.  P. 
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II. 

"Such  is  this  world's  changing,  hiding  things  of  yore, 
Us  from  those  estranging  who  have  passed  before  : 
So,  when  death  receives  us,  will  work  equal  change, 
Others  may  believe  us  shadowy — dark — and  strange 
As  the  Ancient  Hall."* 

Thursday,  March  21. — The  stranger  on  entering  Newcastle  in- 
stantly feels  himself  in  a  differing  atmosphere  and  class  of  thought.  A 
few  paces  in  Croakupshire  town"  will  readily  satisfy  him  that  he  has 
indeed  sprung  upon  legitimate  descendants  from  the  subjects  of  the  old 
Danish  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which  was  allowed  to  subsist  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  Saxons.  There  is  the  burr  conspicuous  in  the 
mouths  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  the 
cries,  albeit  musical,  are  of  a  stentorian  and  afflicting  tone.  A  mystic 
place  is  that  said  Newcastle.  It  has  subsisted  since  the  Roman  times,  at 
all  events,  as  a  citadel.  Roman  coins  testified  that  old  Tyne- bridge 
which  was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1771  stood  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  Roman  Pons -/Elii.  There  is  the  massive  honeycombed  and 
minutely  chambered  Norman  keep,  the  old  new  castle.  There  is  the 
matchless  spire  of  St.  Nicholas.  Look  up  at  the  quaint  projecting  dwell- 
ings, timber  upon  timber,  of  its  ancient  "  marchant  adventurers,"  and 
then  upon  the  long  rows,  as  it  were,  of  palaces,  which  mark  the  enterprise 
of  Richard  Granger,  the  charity  boy.  You  will  feel  in  no  ordinary  mood. 

The  Newcastle  people  have  their  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Natural  History  Society,  and  Society  of  Antiquaries.  These  have  ex- 
tensive museums  and  admirable  libraries.  The  last  have  in  all  proper 
taste  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  deserted  keep.  There  they  have  their 
Roman  altars,  their  armour  and  relics  of  all  sorts.  There,  in  the  great 
chamber,  have  they  caused  the  banners  and  the  pennons  of  the  Fenwyke, 
Hylton,  Percy,  and  all  the  great  houses  of  the  North  once  more  to  float 
over  fair  foreheads  and  devoted  squires.  The  literati  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  North  have  their  own  peculiar  style  of  literature.  They  love  red 
lettering  and  creamy  tracts.  Their  most  unimportant  imprints  are 
brochures.  The  Richardsons  have  carried  this  taste  to  the  extreme  of 
country  perfection,  and,  in  a  private  way,  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  John 
Trotter  Brockett,  and  John  Fenwick  (who  seems  to  be  surviving  all  his 

*  W.  G.  M.  J.  Barker,  the  poet  of  the  Gore. 
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coteraporary  chivalry),  have  exercised  no  small  influence  over  the  printers 
of  their  minutiae. 

This  day  I  was  hailed  at  Newcastle  with  the  most  fervent  hospitality,, 
but  my  friends  must  forgive  me  if  for  one  moment  my  thoughts  were 
with  the  dead.  I  went  back,  and  go  back  now  to  the  memory  of  a  tall, 
gentlemanly  old  man  with  hoary  hairs,  to  his  kind  manner,  and  courteous 
clinging  to  his  junior  comrades  in  the  paths  of  history.  I  go  back  to  his 
reception— his  immediate  production  of  what  he  thought  would  interest 
me  most — my  eager  extracts — and  the  pleasure,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
it  gave  him  to  witness  my  furor,  whether  well  directed  or  not.  I  go  back 
to  his  deep  affections.  The  soul  of  Surtees  was  flown  to  the  land  of  joy, 
and  love,  and  peace,  and  his  remains  were  quietly  mouldering  in  the 
rock  where  he  wished  to  be  lain  ;  *  but  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  had  not  for- 
gotten him.  At  the  mention  of  Surtees,  his  lip  quivered.  *'  I  thought," 
said  he,  "  that  when  Surtees  w^ent,  I  should  never  have  touched  these 
things  again.  I  laid  them  all  aside  for  years.  But  the  Bowes  papers 
came  before  me,  and  I  insensibly  returned  to  the  study."  Sir  Cuthbert  had 
his  failings,  but  he  was  a  terse  and  amusing  chronicler,  and  the  mildew 
of  antiquity  had  not  settled  in  a  cold  cloud  on  his  heart.  Yet  what 
profiteth  a  man  all  the  labour  he  hath  under  the  sun.  His  MSS.  have 
left  the  North,  where  each  familiar  name  would  have  been  a  pearl  in  the 
eyes  of  his  successors,  have  gone  to  where  no  interest  will  attach  to  them, 
and  where  they  may  be  little  cared  for.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  gentle- 
men to  whose  custody  they  are  confided  will  not  allow  this  always  to  be. 

I  spent  the  day  in  the  company  of  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  G. 
Bouchier  Richardson,  the  young  and  ardent  topographer  of  the  town,  and 
that  "  varry  moral  of  a  man,"  as  Teasdale  folks  say,  Mr.  Robert  White, 
the  Scottish  minstrel  of  ballad  fame.  I  was  also  introduced  to  Colling- 
wood  Bruce,  the  learned  discusser  of  the  Roman  wall,  whose  work  I  long 
to  dip  into.  My  worthy  host,  Mr.  Fenwick,  may  boast  of  lineage 
*'  blushing  with  the  blood  of  kings  and  queens,"  but  he  was  my  father's 
early  companion,  and  I  linger  over  such  associations,  and  like  him,  for 
the  feeling  his  gentle  stem  has  left  him,  more  than  for  the  stem  itself.  I 
would  I  could  tear  myself  in  these  pages  from  such  personal  matters, 
but  they  form  a  part  of  me,  and  my  readers  must  be  like  the  lady  of 
my  love,  and  take  me  for  better  or  worse,  or  lose  sight  of  me  altogether. 

The  "  fierce  Fenwyke"  compose  a  clan  too  well  known  to  need  any 
allusion  here,  but  I  must  for  once  take  the  liberty  of  printing  a  domestic 
anecdote  of  the  present  time.    I  am  stricken  with  its  beauty,  and  I  think 
no  one  wdll  blame  me  for  placing  it  on  record,  or  accuse  me  of  needlessly 
invading  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle.    Through  the  knightly  race 
of  Clervaux,  the  Fenwicks  derive  the  rich  blood  of  Percy.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  Agnes  Percy,  the  heiress  of  her  house  in  the  12th  cen- 
t  tury,  compelled  her  husband — albeit  he  was  the  brother  of  a  queen — to 
i  assume  her  name.    Mr.  Fenwick's  daughter,  when  expiring,  was  asked 
I  what  the  name  of  her  infant  should  be.    The  soul  was  about  to  depart-— 
I  wealth,  power,  rank,  and  lineage  were  as  bubbles — but  it  went  back  in 

;      *  The  resting  place  of  Surtees  is  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Bishop  Middleham, 

i  marked  by  an  iron  "hearse,"  on  the  model  of  that  over  the  effigy  of  Richard  Earl  of 

I  Warwick,  in  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at  Warwick,  having  his  initials,  R.  S.,  inserted  at 

i  one  end,  and  his  age,  "  54,"  at  the  other.    His  grave  also  resembles  that  of  Warwick 

j  in  being  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock. 
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that  last  hour  to  a  cherished  descent  from  a  noble  house — a  decent 
pride,  which  will,  I  hope,  always  preserve  its  children  from  the  touch  of  dis- 
honour or  meanness.  She  thought  of  her  remote  ancestors,  and  answered^ 
**  Agnes  Percy."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  afflicted  husband  strictly 
complied  with  the  dying  mother's  request — and  the  object  was  worthy  of 
the  name  so  afFectingly  bestowed.  God  shower  his  richest  blessings  on 
that  fair  haired  and  beautiful  child,  that  genuine  flower  of  Northum- 
berland. 

We  talked  of  Ralph  Spearman  of  Eachwick,  in  Northumberland,  the 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  as  some  considered,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  his 
youth  he  had  become  contaminated  with  all  the  orgies  of  Seaton  Delaval, 
and  his  conversation  and  letters  (some  of  which  t  have  seen),  partook 
of  the  loose  character  of  his  early  companions.  In  his  old  age  he  had 
an  extraordinary  fund  of  anecdote,  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  cesspool  of 
slander.  Every  tale  at  all  reflecting  against  a  family  was  duly  chron- 
icled in  his  mind  ;  but  he  was  forgetful  and  imaginative,  and  many  of 
his  histories  are  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  Nevertheless,  Ralph  had 
his  good  points,  and  was  certainly  the  receptacle  of  a  vast  treasure  of 
local  tradition,  which  with  the  exception  of  that  which  antiquaries  have 
noted  from  his  lips,  has  totally  passed  away.  Surtees  repeatedly  thanks 
him,  though  perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  Spearman's  memory  occurs  in  an 
epistle  to  John  Bell,  a  wondrous  collector  of  all  things,  handbills, 
ballads,  and  MSS.,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  :  picked  up  in  the  street 
or  sent  from  gentle  fingers  ;  clean,  dirty,  and  of  neutral  tint.  After 
something  about  Adam  Bell  of  Inglewood,  he  proceeds  : — 

"And  from  that  wood  so  dark  and  dern^ 

One  sapling  straight  and  tally 
Was  borne  away  with  mickle  care, 

To  bloom  in  bower  and  hall. 
At  Belsis  grew  this  goodly  graft, 

And  flourished  free  and  fair, 
And  bourgeoned  forth  with  flower  and  fruit, 

That  woo'd  the  summer  air  ; 
And  riglit  across  that  sapling  straight, 

A  baldric  bright  was  slung, 
Whereon,  within  a  bloody  field, 

Three  azure  bells  were  hung. 

And  hence  old  Eachwick's  lords  we  trace, 

By  virtuous  true  descent, 
And  hence  old  Fenwick's  martial  name, 

With  Border  Bell  is  blent. 
Hence  too  thy  line,  high  Aspramont, 

Nor  dost  thou  blush  to  bear, 
Upon  thy  ermine  cheveron  bright, 

The  blue  bells  passing  fair. 
Dear  Ealph  of  Eachwick,  honor'd  lord, 

True  tongue,  sound  head,  warm  heart ; 
Of  ancient  honour,  modern  worth, 

Thou  type  in  every  part. 
When  I  forget  thee,  honor'd  Ealph, 

And  all  thy  storied  lore, 
My  mind  must  lose  the  dearest  half 

Of  memory's  treasured  store." 
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The  Spearmans  maintain  a  descent  from  the  Lords  or  Counts  of  As- 
pramont,  a  castle  and  county  betwixt  the  Maes  and  the  Moselle,  on  the 
confines  of  Lorrain  and  Bar.  The  Counts  of  Aspramont  occur  until  the 
close  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  homo  prepositus  of  the  Durham 
family,  Robert,  (a  younger  son  of  the  ancient  race  of  Spearman  of  Dun- 
nington,  co.  Salop,  sealed  there  from  the  Conquest,  and  descended  as 
aforesaid)  came  into  the  north  with  the  troops  that  suppressed  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace.  Ralph  of  Eachwick  obtained  a  grant  of  three  bells 
(in  allusion  to  his  mother  being  sister  and  coheiress  of  Edward  Bell  of 
Eachwick,)  in  augmentation  of  his  paternal  coat.  He  left  his  property 
to  a  person  of  no  blood  connection,  directing  him  to  assume  the  arms  of 
Spearman.  A  question  arose  whether  this  direction  alluded  to  the  arms 
usually  worn  by  the  family,  or  those  registered  by  Ralph  with  the  bells, 
and  the  heralds  were  of  opinion  that  the  former  were  proper  to  be  used  by 

the  legatee.  -    >   r^i      i  -vt 

There  is  a  curious  account  in  the  register  of  All  Saint  s  Church,  New- 
castle, of  the  various  monuments  in  the  church  about  1680.  One  of 
the  lairstones  covered  the  remains  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  regicides  who 
sprung  from  the  Norton  family  of  Blakiston  ;  "  Susannah,  late  wife  of 
John  Blaxton,  one  of  his  late  Maiesties  judges  [a  term  equivocal  enough  J 
was  buried  under  this  stone,  it  being  her  first  husband's,  Roger 
Chambers,  merchant."  . 

The  register  of  St.  John's  contains  numberless  singular  entries,  the 
plagues  being  very  minutely  chronicled. 

"  A  poore  crepell  of  the  aUmoushouse  in  the  Puding  chaire,  buried  1588. 
Alice  Stokoe  buried  13  May  1589.    She  was  servant  to  Thomas  Hodgshon 
butcher  and  did  put  downe  her  selfe  in  her  master  house  m  her  own  belt. 
[This  would  be  the  beh  used  in  carrymg  meat,  and  which  was  strapped  round 

William  bolter,  yeoman,  a  poor  man  buried.    The  first  which  died  in  the  plag 

John  Phiff  ^Fife]  servant  to  Mr.  Simpson  drowned  in  the  river  at  the  Close 
vait  going  to  swime,  buried  29  July  1589.  ^       ^  ^      .     •  -,  i 

Robert  Reatlage  miUner  drowned  at  the  Close  yait  gomg  to  swrnie,  buried  1 

Edwa?d  Err^ngton  the  townes  fooU,  buried  23  Aug.  1589,  died  in  the  pest.  _ 

A  noor  woman  which  died  m  a  tower  off  the  walles  which  cam  fro  wedow  Hmd, 
buried  1589.  [Such  entries  are  very  frequent;  for,  strange  and  barbarous 
as  it  may  appear,  the  townsmen  when  they  saw  the  plague  spot  appear,  took 
the  unfortunate  victims  to  the  failmg  towers,  and  left  them  to  perish.] 

Wm.  Linsayes  maid  which  died  in  a  tower,  buried,  pest,  18  Sep.  1589. 

Robert  Trot  began  to  be  gravmaker  20  Oct.  1589.  [Perhaps  an  additional  one 
for  the  emergency,  as  no  burial  of  the  former  one  occurs.]^  ,  no  r^  . 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Crages  lowrye  maker  buried,  pest,  23  Oct. 
1589.  [A  lowrye  maker  was  probably  a  maker  of  lowreapes,  i.e.  ropes  used 
for  lighting  a  fire  to  make  a  lowe  or  flame.] 

Died  iiT  the  monethe  of  October  1589,  mthe  plague  _  (Mr.  William  Selbye, 
chosen  to  be  maior  bot  cam  nott  then,  Mr.  Roger  Nicholson  continuing  m 
the  place),  buried  in  St.  Johns  on  hundred  twentye  eight  wheroff  threscore 
and  3  was  children  32  yong  men  and  maids  33  of  maried  folks. 
Died  in  thys  monethe  December  [1589]  (Mr.  WiUm  Selbye  maior  and  John 
Gibson  sheriffe)  11  persons  in  the  plage  so  that  m  all  which  hath  died 
beffor  this  daye  being  the  first  of  January  in  this  towne  it  is  counted  by  all 
the  records  in  number  to  be  in  all  1727  persons,  wheroff  uj  hundred 
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40  persons  in  St.  J ohns,  5  hundred  and  9  persons  at  the  chapell  [of  Benwell] 
iij  hundred  at  Alhalowes,  iiij  hundred  at  St.  Andrewes,  and  one  hundred  and 
iij  persons  at  St.  Nicholas."* 

I  vSaw  at  Newcastle  one  of  Randal's  MSS.  containing  extracts  from  the 
accounts  of  the  chapelry  of  Crossgate,  Durham^  from  which  take  one  or 
two  excerpta. 

"  1672,    For  ringing  for  the  Bishop's  corps  2s.  6d. 

1674,  Easter  Tuesday.  Ordered  that  at  the  humble  request  of  Mr.  Sam. 
Martyn,  the  minister  of  the  chappell,  that  in  respect  of  Ms  present  indigence 
the  churchwardens  for  this  present  yeare  (not  to  be  called  into  precedent) 
shall  pay  him  3s.  4d.  to  satisfy  his  procuration  fees  now  due. 

1703,  Easter  Tuesday.  Memorandum  that  Michael  Knaggs  did  then  present 
to  and  for  the  use  of  the  chappel  four  linnen  towels  to  be  used  upon  oc- 
casions for  bringing  of  corps,  or  at  the  sacrament  or  any  other  necessary 
occasions.  Memorandum,  in  May  after,  Mary  Taylerson  wife  of  Tho.  Tay- 
lerson  (attorney  at  law)  did  present  to  the  said  chappel  for  the  use  thereof, 
one  communion  table-cloth  firbelowed  with  striped  musling,  and  one  other 
firbelowed  cloth  for  covering  the  elements  and  the  vessels  containing  the 
same  at  the  Holy  Sacrament." 

On  my  return  to  Cleadon  I  was  told  that  a  great  excitement  had  been 
caused  among  the  domestics  of  the  village  a  day  or  two  before,  by  a  boy 
hawking  mould  candles  about  at  one  penny  each,  warranted  to  burn 
eighty  hours  ! — and — that  he  had  been  believed. 

Friday,  March  22.    At  Hylton  Castle  nearly  all  day. 

Saturday,  March  23.  Proceeded  from  Cleadon  to  "  the  Half  Moon, 
shining  all  so  fair"  at  Gateshead,  and  thence  in  the  mail  to  Medomsley. 
On  passing  Gibside,  the  romance  of  the  Countess  of  Strathmore  and 
"  Stony  Bowes"  came  vividly  to  my  recollections.  It  has  been  immor- 
talized by  Jesse  Foot  and  Howitt,f  but  the  exact  purport  of  the 
articles  exhibited  by  the  injured  wife  will  be  new  to  my  readers. 

"  In  Hillary  term,  25  Geo.  HI.,  '  Mary  Eleanor  Bowes,  (commonly  called 
the  Countess  of  Strathmore,')  wife  of  Andrew  Kobinson  Bowes,  par.  St.  Geo., 
Hanover-square,  Esq.,  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace  against  him.  The  drift 
of  the  articles  was,  that  she  had  been  married  eight  years,  and  for  seven  years 
of  that  time  she  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  barbarity  without  any 
provocation,_  On  one  occasion  he  struck  her  with^the  hilt  of  his  drawn  sword 
and  with  a  silver  candlestick,  in  a  very  severe  and  violent  manner,  and  left 
marks  of  cruelty  on  her  head,  eyes,  arms,  and  shoulders,  which  continued  several 
days.  In  the  evening  of  the  9th  Oct.  last,  he  put  himself  into  a  violent  passion 
at  Buxton,  because  she  had  not  written  a  letter  as  soon  as  he  expected,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  daughter  Anna  Maria,  took  a  lighted  candle  and  violently 
put  it  to  her  face,  by  means  whereof  she  was  burnt  upon  her  face  in  four 
places,  and  suffered  great  pain,  and  he  immediately  after  thrust  the  nip  of  her 
pen  against  her  tongue,  which  put  her  to  great  torture,  and  blood  issued  from 
her  tongue  which  filled  her  mouth,  and  her  tongue  was  afterwards  very  much 
swelled,  and  he  also  gave  her  a  violent  blow  on  her  face  from  which  she  suffered 
great  pain  and  torture,  and  one  of  her  cheeks,  as  well  on  the  outside  as  the 
mside,  was  very  much  swelled.  On  the  3rd  of  Nov.  the  two  returned  from 
Strickland  %  Castle,  whither  they  had  gone  from  Buxton,  to  their  house  in  Han- 

*  From  my  friend  G.  Bouchier  Eichardson's  copies, 
t  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  2nd  series. 

X  Sic.  but  Streatlam,  co.  Durham,  seems  to  be  meant.    It  was  her  own  inheritance. 
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over  Square,  and  on  the  8th  or  9th  she  requested  Mary  Reynett  who  had  been 
frequently  at  the  house  and  had  resided  there  with  her  approbation,  to  bring 
her  youngest  daughter  to  visit  the  exhibitant,  when  on  that  account  he  put  him- 
self into  agreat  rage,  and  beat  herwith  clenched  fists  in  a  violent  manner  on  her 
head  and  mouth,  insomuch  that  the  blood  issued  from  her  mouth  and  ears.  In 
Dec.  at  his  house  he  took  up  the  tongs  and  thrust''  them  with  great  violence  at 
her,  as  if  to  strike  her  on  the  head,  when  she  screamed  out,  and  thereupon  he 
forced  her  mto  a  corner  and  with  his  clenched  fist  and  with  a  stick  beat  her 
on  her  face,  head  and  arms,  in  a  violent  manner,  and  with  very  cruel 
expressions  declared  he  would  learn  her  to  he  heat  without  crying  out. 
On  the  27th  Jan.  last  the  said  M.  Reynett  with  his  approbation  came  to 
his  house  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening,  and  he  having  conceived  displeasure 
at  M.  Reynett,  for  her  having  brought  her  dog  with  her  at  the  request 
of  the  exhibitant,  called  the  latter  into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  without 
any  other  provocation  kicked  the  exhibitant  with  great  force  several 
tunes,  and  immediately  after  in  a  violent  manner  pulled  her  by  the  ears 
and  declared  he  had  a  great  mind  to  strangle  her  :  he  then  ordered  her  to 
kneel  down,  and  she  apprehending  he  meant  to  take  away  her  life  fell  on  her 
knees,  thinking  she  was  to  say  her  last  prayers,  upon  which  he  put  a  book  to 
her  mouth  and  said,  '  swear  never  to  do  the  like  again,  and  then  he  with 
vehement  expressions  declared  that  if  she  ever  did  the  like  again  he  would 
certainly  strangle  her,  and  that  he  had  a  great  inclination  to  do  it  then.  VV  ithm 
the  space  of  12  months  he  had  often  threatened  to  murder  her  or  confine  her 
for  life,  and  on  the  3rd  of  that  month  instant  February,  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  house  to  obtain  protection  from  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  her  liie, 
and  now  prayed  the  court  to  order  him  to  find  securities  for  keeping  the  King  s 
peace  towards  her."  The  document  of  which  I  have  given  the  pith  trom  a 
co^Y  penes  R.  H.  Allan,  Esq.,  is  signed  "  M.  E.  Bowes,  Strathmore. 

The  fortune  of  the  lady  in  money  only  was  above  £100,000.  She  was 
born  in  1749,  and  had  married  John  Lyon,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  on  her 
birthday,  24th  Feb.  17674  She  treated  him  with  great  levity,  but  if  her 
conduct  was  reprehensible,  her  punishment  was  great.  Her  father  is  thus 
describedj  George  Bowes,  Esq.,  died  of  a  lingering  disorder  at  his 
seat  at  Gibside,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age 
1760,  being  the  last  heir  male  of  that  branch  of  the  Bowes.  He  was  a  tall 
personable°man,  handsome  and  well  shaped,  a  very  good  Englishman  and 
lover  of  our  constitution,  had  prayers  regularly  in  his  family,  which  he 
commonly  read  himself  daily,  and  oftentimes  sermons.  Excepting  a 
little  tincture  of  vanity  which  did  no  body  any  hurt,  he  was  a  very  un- 
exceptionable man." 

So  abundantly  wooded  was  the  beautiful  country  I  am  entering  upon 
that  living  witnesses  attest  the  fact  that  a  squirrel,  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree,  could  travel  from  Axwell  Park  to  Shotley  Bridge,  without  touch- 
ing ground.  „  -,  -,  •  i  ^.i, 
Medomsley  is  approached  by  an  incline  of  such  unbecoming  length, 
that  if  my  cousin  the  parson  wishes  for  solitude,  I  do  not  think  his 
Newcastle  friends  are  likely  to  be  blamed  for  opposing  it.  I  suppose  the 
village  itself  will  be  at  some  1000  feet  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  about  the  ultima  Thule  of  the  county  where  corn  can  be  grown. 
Pontop  pike  opposite  is  about  1,100.     The  day  of  my  advent  at  this 


*  «  Threw  "  is  written  above  "  thrust." 
t  Randal's  MSS. 
t  Ibid. 
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bleak  spot,  was  a  frosty  mirky  day,  on  which  the  snow  fell  at  intervals, 
not  in  genial  flakes,  but  in  gusts  of  small  icy  fragments  which  cut  6ne  to 
the  skin.  I  tried  to  be  amused  with  a  Scotchman  in  the  coach  who  was 
giving  me  some  idea  of  the  barbarous  agriculture  at  Tow-LaW;,  in  this 
county,  where  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  seen  a  horse  and  an  ox  plough- 
ing in  unison,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  an  epitaph  (1658)  at  Branford  in  Suffolk,  commemorating  one  Ralphe 
Copinger,  a  citizen  of  London, 

"  Who,  coming  hither,  health  for  to  repaire, 
Changed  earth  for  heaven,  by  changeing  of  the  ayer." 

I  afterwards  found,  that  Medomsley  was  very  unlike  Branford,  or  that 
I  had  no  kindred  constitution  with  Ralph  Copinger,  but  of  this  anon. 
However,  I  was  very  glad  to  alight  at  the  old  hall,  in  which  my  cousin 
had  settled — to  warm  my  toes  with  a  walk — to  comfort  my  declining 
day  with  a  good  dinner — and  while  my  companion  was  tumbling  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  to  plunge  with  equal  fervour  into  my  old  friends  the 
registers. 

The  register  of  Medomsley  begins  thus  : — 

"A  register  booke  of  all  christenings,  weddinges,  and  burialls  that  is  within 
the  parish  and  chapelrie  of  Medamsley,  by  the  now  churchwardens,  Anthony 
Hunter,  Georg  Currey,  Thomas  Merley,  and  Eobert  Richardson,  which  was 
disbursed  by  them  for  the  parchment  of  this  booke  sextene  grotes,  and  for  the 
covering  and  bynding  of  the  same  two  shillings  and  sex  pence,  paied  mito  the 
handes  of  John  Hall,  of  Consett,  gentleman,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God,  one 
thousand  sex  hundreth  and  seaven. — Per  me,  John  Hall." 

The  covering  here  spoken  of  is  still  to  the  fore  ;  it  is  of  black  leather, 
handsomely  stamped.  The  son  and  heir  of  this  John  Hall,  also  named 
John,  was  fatuus  et  idiota-,  but  the  third  son  and  eventual  heir  was  father 
to  John  Hall  of  Gray's  Inn,  the  friend  of  Hegge  and  Davies  of  Kidwelly, 
who  came  to  a  premature  end,  by  indulging  in  too  many  glasses  of  wine. 
See  Wood's  Athense,  i.  455,  for  some  account  of  him.  John  of  the 
Register  was  also  of  a  literary  taste  ;  he  was  compiler  of  a  catalogue  of 
the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lindisfarne,  now  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
library. 

The  first  leaf  of  the  register  contains  the  autograph.  "  Matthias 
Wrightson  :  et  vicarius  de  :  Meddemsly  et  Ebchester.  curat.  Favour  is 
Deceitful  and  Beauty  a  vaine  Thing,  May  ye  30th,  1680." 

CHRISTENINGS. 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Rippon's  wife,  to  a  husband  called  Blenkishipp: 
the  said  Mary  Blekishipp  was  baptised  the  27th  of  January,  bemg  about 
sixteen  dayes  of  age  this  present  daite,  Anno  Dom'i,  1681-2. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Amos  Lamshaw  and  Easter  his  wife,  1694. 

Andrew,  the  son  of  Andrew,  a  Schotshman  pauper,  1703. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Duglas,  a  stranger,  living  in  the  parish  of  Nether 
Witton,  m  the  county  of  Northumberland,  was  bap.  the  12th  of  April,  1705 
at  Snawsgreen.  ' 

Ann  *  the  reputed  daughter  of  John  Fawcet,  born  of  Margaret,  the  reputed  wife 
of  Joseph  Young,  received  private  baptism,  lOth  Oct.,  1734. 

*  A  lady  of  much  reputation,  certainly.  Nevertheless,  the  register  throws  a  doubt 
oa  her  having  had  either  father  or  mother. 
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Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Vasci,  1777. 

WEDDINGES. 

Anno  Doin  i  16 14,  mor  mariges  in  this  yeare  in  this  church  [only  one  having 
been  previously  entered.]  rrr.,  .     ,      -.      i  i 

John  Hineson  and  Ms  bride  were  married  1706.  [This  absurd  and  useless 
mode  of  entry  often  occurs  in  this  register,] 

Claudius  Forster  and  Jane  Curruddus,  both  of  this  parish,  1733. 

BURIALLS. 

John  Hopper  of  the  Dik,  1610.  [Dike  in  this  locality  is  a  customary  name  for 
a  boundary  between  ancient  enclosed  lands  and  common.] 

John  Stephenson  Tnnosaint  [i.  e.  idiot.]  1662.  .   i  -, 

Mister  Ambrose  Stevenson,  of  Buyerside,  the  younger,  died  the  sixth  day  of 
October  at  night  Siud  was  buried  the  9th  day  at  night  in  the  chappell  yard 
of  Meddamsley,  1689.  . ,     ^  _ 

Mrs.  Barbary  Stevenson,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Stevenson  of  Buyerside,  departed 
this  life  the  30th  of  July,  and  was  interred  in  the  quier  within  the  chappelry 
of  Meddamsley,  the  firit  of  August,  about  the  houres  o/3  or  4  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  1690.  Ambrose  Stevenson,  sonne  to  the  said  John  Stevenson 
and  Barbary  his  wife,  was  baptized  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1690, 
as  aforesaid. 

Mary  Bowmer  a  begger,  1700.  [Some  Bulmers  or  Bowmers,  as  the  word  is 
pronounced,  occur  in  scattered  array  through  the  register,  but  this  is  a 
miserable  finale  indeed.] 

Ann  Joplin,  1736  7,  aged  100  years. 

Thomas  Baddy ff,  1  Feb.,  1748." 

The  Stevensons  and  Hunters  usurp  all  the  regularity  of  the  register, 
and  the  former  are  commemorated  on  an  altar  tomb  in  the  church-garth 
in  quite  as  consequential  a  manner  as  is  displayed  in  their  burial  entries. 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  lohn  Stvenson  gentelman  lord  and  master  of 
Biersid  who  departed  to  the  marcy  of  God  the  17  day  of  September  in  the 
morneing,  and  was  buered  the  18  day  at  night,  An'o  Domin,  1639. 

"  Hear  lies  the  body  of  Ambreas  Stevenson  of  Biersid  the  younger  departed 
this  life  the  sixt  day  of  October  in  the  yeare  of  our  lord  godano  1689." 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  inscription  on  this  tomb  (which,  by  the 
way,  has  been  eked  out  by  the  appropriation  of  an  early  blacksmith's 
gravestone,  marked  with  pincers),  being  in  capitals,  the  medieval  form  of 
the  letters  H  and  A  is  retained.  This  might  be  owing  to  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  fashion  in  so  remote  a  place,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  A 
retains  its  ancient  form  in  worsted-work  samplers  to  this  day.  The  night 
burial  among  these  semi-gentle  yeomen  might  pass,  and  very  solemn  it 
musthavebeen  ;  but  when  introduced  into  higher  grades,  it  formed  a  staple 
cause  of  lamentation  and  complaint  with  the  heralds,  who  lost  many 
a  fee  for  marshalling  the  funeral  in  proper  ensignal  pomp  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  righteous  deceased.  The  short  interval  between  death 
and  burial  is  very  remarkable,  and  unless  the  funeral  necessaries  were 
in  active  preparation  before  the  poor  creatures  breathed  their  last  sigh,  or 
were  kept  generally  in  much  greater  readiness  than  at  the  present  time,  one 
can  scarcely  comprehend  the  circumstance,  as  it  is  certain  that  funerals 
were  solemnized  with  much  feasting  and  pomp. 
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There  seem  to  have  been  distinct  families  of  Hunter  in  the  village 
from  an  early  period.  One  resided  in  the  Hall,  my  place  of  sojourn, 
the  other  at  a  mansion  nearer  the  church,  commonly  called  the  Manor- 
house.  Of  the  latter  was  the  late  General  Hunter.  A  member  of  his 
family,  John,  was  of  Benfieldside,  and  was  a  Quaker. 

The  first  register  was  faithlessly  transcribed  by  Thomas  Hunter  of  the 
Hall  family  in  1727.  He  adds  many  genealogical  notes,  and  sometimes 
particulars  of  another  description,  of  which  the  following  in  italics  are 
samples  from  the  burials. 

"  Eobert  White,  IQSl,  famous  for  telling  storeys. 
A  very  poor  man,  1700,  pauperrimus. 
Charles  Smith,  1711,  Hand  sanus  erat. 

Wilham  Hunter  of  the  Middles  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  1712,  known  by 
the  name  of  Crafty. 

Widow  Hunter  of  Sedgfield,  1718,  Barbara  relict  of  Crafty  Hunter. 
John  Hunter,  1719,  caU'd  Collier  John. 

Jane,  wife  of  Thomas  Beckworth,  7,  May,  1723,  Drown'd  herself 

Of  the  Hall  family  was  the  famous  Dr.  Christopher  Hunter,  the  cele- 
brated Durham  antiquary,  who  married  in  1702,  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
co-heirs  of  John  Elrington,  Esq.  of  Espersheales.  There  is  a  story  of 
his  having  spilt  a  bottle  of  ink  over  a  valuable  copy  of  Magna  Charta 
and  being  expelled  the  Dean  and  Chapter  library  in  consequence,  which 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  apocryphal.  His  handwriting  was  of  exquisite 
beauty.  He  was  extremely  mild,  simple,  moderate  in  respect  of  his 
medical  fees,  and  so  extremely  disinterested  in  worldly  matters,  that  in 
spite  of  a  handsome  provision  from  his  father,  a  good  landed  estate  by 
his  wife,  and  an  extensive  practice,  he  lived  and  died  poor.  A  severe  fall 
from  his  horse  checked  a  youthful  conviviality,  he  never  afterwards  tasted 
anything  but  water,  and  his  old  age  was  "frosty  but  kindly."  He  how- 
ever in  consequence  of  his  abstinence  had  recourse  to  some  24  cups  of 
coffee  per  day,  an  abundance  which  probably  produced  the  slight  epileptic 
fits  which  formed  the  only  exception  to  perfect  health,  but  which  left  him 
in  a  few  minutes  as  well  as  before.  He  died  in  1757,  aged  83,  and  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death  experienced  no  extraordinary  fatigue  from  a  walk 
of  8  or  10  miles. 

The  last  male  of  this  family  is  thus  commemorated  in  the  register]: 

"  Buried  on  the  21st  day  of  June  1796,  the  Eev.  George  Hunter  M.A.  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  John  Hunter  of  Medomsley  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(the  eldest  daughter  of  Timothy  Whittingham,  late  of  Holmside  New-hall, 
Esq.,  deceased)  Fellow  of  Christ's  College  Cambridge  and  a  Proctor  of  that 
University  in  the  year  1793  who  died  at  Bath  on  the  ninth  instant  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age." 

His  niece  Ann,  the  heiress  of  the  family,  married  Major  Stamp  Brooks- 
bank. 

The  family  of  Whittingham  originated,  as  far  as  this  county  is  con- 
cerned, in  William  Whittingham,  Dean  of  Durham  1563,  inter  Puritanos 
Antesignanus  Iconcolastes,  and  according  to  his  family's  own  admission, 
traditionally  styled  f  b  ^uii'B  Sm  He  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
Seth  Whittingham  of  Swallow,  co.  Chester,  and  among  his  own  descend- 
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ants  are  the  unequivocally  scriptural  names  of  Daniel,  Deborah,  Stephen, 
Timothy,  Judith,  and  Zachary.  One  of  them,  Captain  William  Whitting- 
ham  (buried  at  Durham  1728)  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  carried  into 
Sallee,  and  apparently  ransomed,  as  his  cousin  Thomas  Cradock,  Esq. 
leaves  him  in  1689,  thirty  pounds,  to  be  paid  towards  his  redemption. 
Bishop  Pilkington,  who  I  suppose  will  stand  as  the  Devil,  and  his  Dean 
rowed  together  capitally  in  their  opposition  to  sacerdotal  vestments,  main- 
taining that  the  collegiate  square  cap  should  not  be  used  because  the  head 
was  not  square!  They  had  both  imbibed  ultra-protestant  notions  abroad 
when  in  exile  at  the  time  of  the  Marian  persecution.  The  latter  is 
universally  styled  by  his  cotemporaries  "  the  unworthy  dean.""  The  ancient 
monuments  of  the  cathedral  were  dispersed  and  desecrated  in  all  manner 
of  ways  even  to  the  steeping  beef  and  salt  fish  in  holy-water  basins.  His 
own  monument,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  was  miserably  defaced  by  the 
Scotch  in  1640,  and  no  memory  left  of  the  place  "  where  his  carcase  was 
lodged." 

His  son.  Sir  Timothy  Whittingham  of  Holmside  is  recommended  by 
Bishop  Neile  in  1631  as  "a  grave  ancient  knight  and  a  severe justicer,'' 
which  is  a  very  proper  expression  indeed,  if  we  give  full  credit  to  the 
tradition  that  he  slew  three  wives,  a  notion  which  derives  strength  from 
the  strange  entry  in  All  Saint's  register,  Newcastle,  "  Dame  Whittingham, 
murthered  by  her  husband,*  buried  17th  April,  1604."f  Two  Timothys 
followed,  the  latter  of  whom  quarrelled  with  his  son  Tim,  on  account  of 
his  marriage  and  also  for  the  same  reason  with  alibis  other  children.  He 
kept  Mr.  Clement  Fulthorpe,  a  dissenting  Protestant  who  cheated  him  of 
a  great  sum  ;  and  young  Tim  swore  he  thought  it  vext  his  father  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  Papist.  The  old  gentleman,  in  his 
will  of  1681,  mentions  "that  grand  miscarriage  of  Fulthorpe's  and  irre- 
coverable loss."  He  also  mentions  (in  terms  that  might  better  suit 
Mahomet)  "  that  grand  impostor  William  Brass."  The  will  scattered  the 
seeds  of  dissension  among  his  children,  by  the  disposition  of  estates,  but 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  innocence  recommends  them  "  to  keep  unitie  and 
love  amongst  them,  for  charitie  is  the  highest  step  in  all  the  leather  [lad- 
der] to  heaven." 

The  hall  of  the  Hunters  still  bears  scanty  marks  of  antiquity  in  a 
few  loophole  and  mullioned  lights  but  generally  it  has  been  much  modern- 
;  ized.    There  is  some  handsome  old  oak  panelling  in  the  interior,  pre- 
!  senting  to  my  fancy  the  acme  of  comfort,  but  the  grim  portraits  of  the 
Hunters  and  Gills  had  been  taken  away,  and  were  wanting  to  complete 
j  the  pleasant  picture  of  bygone  felicities.    Yet  one  room  upstairs  retains 
some  of  its  former  state.    Gloomy  tapestry  covers  the  walls,  and  be- 

Itween  the  windows, 
"  There  yet  looks  a  maiden  from  the  canvas  down, 
Her  white  forehead  shaden  with  rich  ringlets  brown  ; 
Lovely  as  when  living  many  a  year  ago — 
Deeper  interest  giving  to  all  we  would  know 

Of  the  Ancient  Hall- 

*  "  And  here  the  Knight  of  Holmside  slays  his  wife, 
i  Brave  Timothy!  by  wedlock  3  times  bound — 

And  thrice  he  snapt  the  chain  the  villain  priest  had  wound."  — Surtees. 
t  Another  wife  died  13  March,  1614,  and  was  buried  at  Lanchester.    "  There  are 
more  ways,"  says  Surtees,  "to  break  a  woman's  heart  than  one." 
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Beautiful  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  that  lie, 
Her  small  mouth  discloses  pearls — and  in  her  eye 
Love's  bright  flame  is  gleaming  with  a  ray  serene — 
Ah !  we  turn  in  dreaming  to  what  MAY  have  been 
In  the  Ancient  Hall. 

Oh  did  ever  weeping  dim  those  glorious  eyes  ? 
Were  the  dark  curls  sweeping  o'er  her  mantle's  dyes 
Blanched  by  years  or  sorrow  ?    Never  must  we  know, 
Fancy  may  not  borrow  potent  art  to  show 

At  the  Ancient  Hall. 

etter  far  to  think  her  soon  released  from  toil, 
Than  in  thought  to  link  her  with  earth's  rude  turmoil, 
Let  the  green  turf  cover  those  we  love  the  best- 
So,  life's  struggle  over,  is  the  maid  at  rest 

Near  the  Ancient  Hall." 


THE  WHITE  KNIGHT'S  VOW, 
A  Tale  of  the  Desmond  Wars. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    "  BLACKWATER  GUIDE." 

Evening  closed  round  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny  ; — the  day  had  been 
calm  and  hot,  and  every  object  around  was  distinct  to  the  sight,  and 
every  sound  struck  the  ear  in  that  death -like  stillness  in  which  nature  is 
wrapt  when  the  summer  heat  prevails.  The  shades  of  coming  night 
seemed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  towers,  while  wreaths  of  ivy  on  the 
battlements  were  silvered  by  the  moonlight  as  it  glanced  through  the 
thickly  loop-holed  walls  or  flickered  from  the  deep  raullioned  windows. 
To  the  right  glanced  the  river  Funcheon  sweeping  round  the  bawn  of  the 

castle  to  the  left  were  brown  forests  climbing  the  mountain  sides,  while 

beyond  their  dark  masses  ridge  rose  on  ridge — height  mounted  on  height 
— where  stood  the  Galtees  in  the  majesty  of  lofty  array.  The  castle,  seen 
from  a  great  distance,  caused  a  travel-stained  horseman  who  had  hitherto 
urged  his  gallant  grey  at  his  utmost  speed,  to  pause  and  admire  the  scene. 
He  was  a  fine  soldierly  looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  counte- 
nance noble  and  full  of  dignity,  to  which  his  elaborately  trimmed  mous- 
tache and  peaked  beard  contributed.  His  habiliments  denoted  his 
profession  a  martial  one.  Over  his  doublet  glanced  a  steel  breast  plate, 
while  thick  buff  gloves  came  high  up  his  arms— plates  of  armour  covered 
his  thighs,  and  were  met  at  the  knees  by  long  trooper's  boots,  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  looped  at  the  side  with  a  richly  jewelled  buckle,  from  which 
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gaily  fluttered  a  plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  gave  an  air  of  gallantry 
to  a  tout  ensemble  bold  and  chivalrous.  He  was  well  armed,  pistols  pro- 
truded from  the  holsters  of  his  saddle,  the  long  rapier  of  the  period  hung 
by  his  side,  while  the  short  dagger,  called  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry 
misericorde,  was  fastened  in  his  broad  belt. 

"  By  our  Virgin  Queen,"  cried  the  soldier,  "  our  doubtful  ally  has  a 
noble  nest."  He  suffered  his  eyes  slowly  to  traverse  the  lovely  land- 
scape as  though  it  was  a  luxury  to  rest  on  the  green  glens— the  bold 
swelling?  hills  and  the  foliage  of  the  summer  woods.  How  sweetly 
my  gentle  Spenser  tuned  his  verse  to  meet  the  praises  of  this  splendid 
scenery  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  But  these  fierce  villains  could  not  suffer 
him  to' dwell  amongst  them.  They  drove  him  hence,  and  my  poor  friend 
sleeps  with  the  poets  of  old.  The  tear  which  fell  on  the  cheek  of  the 
stranger  told  of  a  sensitive  heart,  yet  he  dashed  it  hastily  aside,  and,  as 
though  chafed  at  his  weakness  struck  the  rowels  into  his  fiery  steed,  and 
once^more  held  on  his  rapid  way.  And  in  good  time  had  he  done  so,  a 
sudden  rippling  of  the  river's  surface  which  hitherto  lay  glossy  as  a 
mirror,  faithfully  refiecting  sky  and  moonlight,  denoted  a  breeze  stealing 
from  the  hills.  The  clouds "  resting  on  the  hill  tops  rolled  down  the 
valleys,  and  soon  hid  them  in  mist.  The  rain  now  began  to  fall  on  the 
traveller,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  followed  by  the  bellowing  thunder 
lighted  up  the  gloom,  and  shewed  the  Castle  within  a  short  distance. 
While  the  mounted  traveller  approached  the  walls  from  the  west,  two 
footmen  drew  nigh  from  the  opposite  direction.  Notwithstanding  the 
hurry  both  were  in  to  avoid  the  thunder-storm  they  walked  not  abreast ; 
for  one,  considerably  the  elder,  remained  a  pace  behind  his  companion 
whom  he  addressed  with  marked  deference,  though  he  used  no  title  to 
shew  his  rank. 

How  truly  fortunate  to  have  accomplished  our  work  so  well, 
observed  the  younger  and  foremost. 

"  True  for  you,  Clan  Gibbon,"  replied  the  other,  "but  monuar*  to  think 
what  a  fate  for  the  likes  of  him.  Instead  of  his  great  castles  and  his 
retinue  of  nobles  and  knights,  to  be  lodged  in  the  cave  of  Slievegort, 
just  as  if  he  was  a  badger  or  a  fox;  and  sure  he  is  run  to  earth." 

Well  Shawnf ,  cheer  up,  who  knows  what  may  come  when  the  White 
Knight  takes  heart  again.  Hark  !  is  not  that  a  bugle  horn?"  and  now 
arrived  at  a  small  wicket  leading  into  the  castle,  the  two  men  paused 
outside,  and  listened  to  the  shrill  blast  of  a  horn  wound  at  the  draw- 
bridge gate.  "  There  it  is  again,"  whispered  the  younger  man,  and  if 
my  ears  deceive  me  not,  I  can  well  tell  whose  breath  gives  that  one 
proud  note.    I  marked  it  well  before." 

"  Whose,  dear  master?"  asked  his  companion. 

"  That  minion  of  England's  Queen  who  contrived  to  get  more  than 
three  fair  baronies  of  my  kinsman's  property  for  his  own  share,  curse 
him." 

"Ah!  you  mean  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  !" 

"  The  same,  or  he  is  no  living  man,"  he  replied,  as  the  third  long  and 
peculiar  blast  was  wafted  on  the  breeze.  A  short  conference  with  the 
warder  called  forth  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  warmly  receiving  the 
stranger,  all  entered  the  dwelling.  Within  the  lofty  vaulted  hall  of 
Kilkenny  Castle  sate  the  White  Knight  and  his  guest.  The  name  well 
suited  the  aged  chieftain,  for  his  hair  was  w^hite  as  snow,  and  over  his 
*  Alas  !  a  word  of  pity.  t  John. 
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shoulders  he  wore  a  loose  woollen  cloak  or  mantle  of  fleecy  hue,  secured 
at  the  neck  by  a  silver  clasp.  An  ample  board  was  spread  with  good 
cheer.  Around  the  spacious  apartment  were  ranged  weapons  of  the 
chase  and  war  in  endless  profusion,  while  favourite  dogs  for  hunting  wolf 
or  deer,  lay  crouched  at  their  master's  feet. 

"  Now  White  Knight,"  said  the  stranger,  addressing  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  "having  done  justice  to  thy  good  cheer,  I  must  beseech  thee  to 
do  justice  to  thyself;  where  hast  thou  hid  the  traitor  Desmond?" 

I,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  !"  demanded  the  chieftain  with  a  start  of 
surprise,  "  I  have  had  no  communication  with  Desmond  since  my  fealty, 
so  help  me  heaven."  The  other  surveyed  him  with  an  expression  of 
incredulity. 

"  Clan  Gibbon,"  said  the  younger  man,  "  I  am  loth  to  let  slip 
any  word  hurtful  to  your  age  or  rank,  but  if  another  said  so  my 
answer  would  be  prompt.  I  cannot  believe  you  are  ignorant  the  arch 
rebel  is  now  in  your  territory." 

"But  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  it  on  my  hopes  of  salvation,"  replied 
the  chief. 

"How  can  that  be  when  we  have  tidings  to  the  contrary?" — 
Raleigh  continued.  "  A  party  of  my  Lord  Barry's  soldiers  stele  upon  the 
Earl  ere  yesterday,  they  came  upon  him  at  supper,  and  he  escaped  without 
his  mantle,  so  close  were  the  pursuers.  They  actually  tracked  him  into 
these  glens  of  yours,  and  I  am  now  deputed  by  the  Lord  President  to 
say,  that  he  holds  you  answerable  with  life  and  lands  if  you  let  him  slip 
through  your  fingers.  He  bade  me  tell  you  he  reckons  it  most  culpable 
in  you  to  continue  succour  and  shelter  to  your  common  foes,  and  one 
who  has  often  disquieted  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  and 
that  he  regards  you.  Clan  Gibbon,  bodily  accountable  for  any  fault  in 
your  men  who  may  be  accessary  to  the  Earl's  escape  by  reason  of  your 
not  assisting  in  pursuing  him." 

"  That  you  have  tidings  of  Desmond  being  in  my  territory  I  do  not 
gainsay  since  you  vouch  it,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  replied  the  knight,  but 
I  swear  to  thee  on  my  allegiance  the  fact  is  wholly  unknown  to  me.'' 

"  I  would  wish  for  some  stronger  assurance  than  a  tie  which  binds 
thee  so  loosely.  Clan  Gibbon,"  said  Raleigh,  while  the  knight  winced 
beneath  his  words. 

"  Well,  Raleigh,  hear  me,"  cried  the  veteran  chief;  "from  you  at  least  the 
taunt  comes  badly,  as  you  could  testify  how  I  stood  by  you.  Remember 
who  bore  the  challenge  to  the  Seneschal  of  Imokillyfor  the  passage  of  arms 
between  him  and  his  captain  ?  But  since  the  past  is  forgotten,  I  vow  to 
thee,  Raleigh,  that  ere  to-morrow's  sun  sets  I  shall  deliver  Desmond  into 
thy  hands,  alive  or  dead,  if  he  be  in  my  country,  or  else  I  shall  deliver 
myself  to  be  dealt  with  as  beseems  fit  to  the  Queen's  Majesty— here's 
my  hand." 

"  I  accept  the  conditions,  White  Knight,"  rejoined  Raleigh,  clasping 
the  extended  palm,  "  and  shouldst  thou  succeed  in  capturing  the  rebel,  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  are  thine." 

"  To  enable  thee  to  rise  betimes  on  thy  search,  I  repair  to  my  night 
chamber  with  thy  kind  permission,  and  command  thee  to  doso  likewise, 
said  Sir  Walter.    The  host  summoned  an  attendant  with  a  lamp  and 
marshalled  his  guest  to  his  couch. 

On  his  return  to  the  banquetting  hall  the  White  Knight  was  joined  by 
the  two  men  of  whom  mention  is  made  already. 
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Where  on  earth  have  you  been  Geoffrey,  all  the  night  long  ?"  he 
enquired. 

"  In  the  castle,"  replied  the  young  man.  ,  •  i    i    -,  m 

"  And  wherefore  not  at  the  evening  banquet,  my  son  ?  it  lacked  thee. 
There  was  one  at  it  I  could  scarcely  trust  to  meet  in  amity,"  said 

the  youth. 

"You  mean  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

The  other  nodded   assent.— "  What  news  brought  he  hither,  he 

^"'^^Heavy  news  an  it  be  true,  which  God  forbid,"  replied  his  sire.—"  He 
warns  me  the  Earl  of  Desmond  lurks  somewhere  in  our  territory,  and 
that  the  Lord  President  holds  me  accountable  m  life  and  lands  for  his 

capture."  , 

"  Then  up  with  our  banner  and  down  with  our  foe,    said  the  young 

""^^  iS'mean  ye,  Geoffrey,"  said  the  White  Knight  in  perplexity, 
*'  vou  do  not  say  that  the  news  is  true  ?"  . 

"  Indeed  I  do  father,"  said  the  son.    "  The  Earl  is  now  in  our  territory.^ 

Then  indeed  the  poor  old  knight  was  in  sore  distress.  He  tore  his 
aged  hair  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  and  cursed  the  hour  he  first  drew  breath. 

"  Father,"  expostulated  the  young  man,  "  refrain  from  this  lamenta- 
tion. Surely  it  costs  thee  but  little  to  give  up  the  alliance  with  England's 
hauffhty  Queen,  and  succour  our  liege  lord."  ,     ^  ^ 

"  Geoffrey,"  groaned  the  afflicted  knight,  "  harken  to  what  I  have  done. 
Believing  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  Saxon's  story  being  true,  I  have 
vowed  a  vow  that  ere  to-morrow's  sun  sets  I  shall  deliver  Desmond  into 
Raleigh's  hands  alive  or  dead  if  he  be  in  my  country,  or  else  deliver  up 

myself." 

"And  what  is  your  resolution?" 
"  To  keep  my  vow." 

"Yes  but  how  ?  there  is  an  alternative." 

"  I  mean  to  deliver  up  Desmond  of  course,"  said  the  White  Knight. 

"  Then  shame  on  thee,  Clan  Gibbon,"  cried  the  youth  deeply  moved, 
"  greatly  art  thou  fallen.  Time  was  when  other  sentiments  were  thine, 
and  basely  wouldst  thou  have  spurned  the  notion  of  betraying  a  noble  who 
put  his  trust  in  thee  and  thine." 

"  Alas!  my  circumstances  permit  no  other  course.  ^  . 

"  Thank  heaven  I  shall  be  no  party  to  so  base  an  act,  retorted  the 
youth,  "but  mayhap  thounever  canfind where  wehaveconcealed the  Earl. 

"What  do  I  hear,"  exclaimed  the  White  Knight.  "Oh!  tell  me 
Geoffrey,  where  is  he  ?"  ^         f  » 

"  Never,"  replied  his  son,  "  my  tongue  shall  first  be  torn  out. 

"  I  charge  thee  on  thy  duty,  sir,  to  tell  me." 

"  My  duty  is  to  prevent  eternal  infamy  falling  on  our  noble  name, 
proudly  replied  the  young  man.  .  „ 

"It  is  no  disgrace  to  yield  a  rebel  to  justice.  .  ^t,  wv.-f 

"  Ha'  'rebel' and  'yield'  are  new  terms  in  the  mouth  of  the  White 
Knight,*laughed  the  youth  scornfully,  "and  the  justice  which  our  Lord  of 
Desmoid  will  receive  at  the  hand  of  the  Eng  ish  enemy  are  summed  up 
hi  a  stron-  rope  and  a  short  shrift-and  possibly  they  dispense  with  the 

yo-.        -ged  the  knight  angrily,  '  nor  care 

c  c  ^ 
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I  what  punishment  an  outlawed  rebel  shall  receive — my  duty  is  to  deliver 
him,  and  I  demand  of  you  his  place  of  refuge. 

"  With  me  at  least  the  secret  is  safe,"  replied  Geoffrey,  "  I  refuse  to  tell," 

"  Nay  this  is  past  bearing,"  cried  the  knight,  losing  temper.  "  Shawn  !" 
The  attendant  who  waited  in  an  anteroom  appeared.  "  Summon  two  of  the 
wardens,  and  do  thou  convey  this  obstinate  boy  to  the  western  turret, 
where  it  is  my  strict  orders  he  be  kept  under  bolt  and  bar  until  he  gives  me 
the  intelligence  I  asked  of  him." 

The  servitor,,  accustomed  to  the  despotic  orders  of  his  chief,  obeyed  ; 
he  returned,  accompanied  by  two  grim  gallowglasses,  who  quickly  laid 
hold  of  the  young  Clan  Gibbon.  "  I  obey  the  chief,"  he  doggedly  an- 
swered, "  in  all  that  befits  a  gentleman,  but  I  shall  never  betray  the  Earl 
of  Desmond.  Lead  me  to  my  dungeon."  Many  curious  looks  were 
cast  on  the  White  Knight,  as  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  son.  The  clatter  of  the  guards  across  the  stone-paved  castle- 
yard  aroused  the  English  soldier's  curiosity  ;  he  opened  his  chamber  case- 
ment, and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  marching  of  armed  men  ? 

The  knight  sent  his  son  to  prison  for  refusing  to  betray  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  I  hear,"  was  the  reply. 

Raleigh  shut  the  window,  and  muttering,  "  He  is  in  earnest,  then.  I 
may  sleep  soundly,"  took  from  his  pillow  a  weapon  of  curious  construc- 
tion. To  a  long  rapier  was  combined  a  pistol,  the  barrel  of  considerable 
length  running  along  the  blade,  and  the  lock  so  constructed  that  the. hilt 
of  the  rapier  seemed  as  the  handle  for  both.*  He  uncocked  the  pistol, 
and  returning  the  rapier  into  the  sheath,  which  also  received  and  con- 
cealed the  pistol-barrel,  placed  the  sword  near  his  bed,  and  soon  fell  into 
a  sound  slumber. 

Not  so  the  aged  chieftain  ;  long  ere  the  morning's  light  he  was 
astir,  watching  for  the  dawn.  He  beheld  the  crimson  flush  of  the 
sky  heralding  the  sun-rise.  Day  broke  in  all  its  glory.  The  light  fell 
first  on  the  mountain  tops,  then  stole  swiftly  down  the  sides  until  the 
dark  tinge  of  twilight  rolled  from  the  plain.  A  mist  floated  over  the 
course  of  the  Funcheon  ;  but  no  soone*  did  the  rays  of  the  sun  gather 
power  than  it  also  disappeared,  and  the  rain  flashed  and  glittered  in  the 
golden  glow. 

Collecting  a  band  of  confidential  retainers  around  him,  the  White 
Knight  briefly  stated  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  redeeming  his  pledge, 
and  concluded — "  I  solemnly  declare  my  readiness  to  give,  and  hereby 
offer  any  of  my  people  who  will  conduct  me  to  the  hiding  place  of  Des- 
mond, the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  and  the  inheritance  of  a  ploughland  of 
fertile  ground  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever !  "f 

All  professed  their  readiness  to  oblige  their  lord,  if  in  their  power,  biit 
declared  their  utter  ignorance  that  the  Earl  was  in  the  country  at  all. 

Here  Shawn,  who  had  overheard  the  dialogue  between  the  knight  and 
his  son  the  previous  evening,  desired  to  speak  a  word  in  private  with  the 
chief. 

"  For  all  that  has  passed,"  said  Shawn,  "  I  can  hardly  credit  my 

*  A  friend  of  ours  was  shewn  a  weapon  of  similar  construction  a  few  weeks  since 
in  the  interesting  collection  of  arms  and  armour  possessed  by  the  Rev.  P.  Drew,  Strand- 
house,  Youghal 

t  Vide  Smith's  Hist.  Cork,  vol.  2,  p.  77. 
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senses,  but  I  see  you  are  in  trouble,  and  have  come  to  help  you  out  of  it. 
Would  you  surely  give  up  the  Earl  if  he  was  in  your  power?" 

"  1  would  surely,  Shawn  ;  but  where  am  I  to  find  him  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me.    I  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Then,  Shawn,  I  shall  reward  you  well  ;  twice  fifty  pounds  and^^the 
plouiThland  are  yours  when  we  have  the  Earl  a  prisoner  at  the  castle.'' 

Follow  on,  then,'  said  Shawn,  riding  forward,  and  the  White  Knight 
and  his  retainers  were  speedily  out  of  sight.  The  route  lay  along  ver- 
dant valleys  and  fertile  plains  ere  they  entered  on  a  rocky  i^ountam 
houghereen,  or  bridle  track ;  even  this,  too,  was  left,  and  a  wild  hill 
country  was  traversed,  xr  •  u  » 

"  Do  you  see  that  small  hole  ?"  said  Shawn,  pointing  the  White  Knight  s 
attention  to  what  seemed  the  entrance  to  a  fox-earth. 

Y^es  "  he  Teplied. 

Witidn  that  opening,"  said  Shawn,    is  the  Earl  of  Desmond." 
Arrived  at  the  narrow  entrance,  the  troop  dismounted.    The  chief 
advanced  to  the  cavern,  and  called  at  the  entrance,  "  Desmond,  come 
forth ;  you  are  my  prisoner."  ,  \  .  p 

Who  calls  ?  "  quickly  replied  a  voice,  which  all  recognised  as  that  ot 
the  Earl. 

"  I  am  Clan  Gibbon,  the  White  Knight." 

"  Then  you  are  doubly  a  traitor,"  said  the  Earl,  boldly  advancing  from 
the  cave,  and  turning  to  the  knight's  men,  who,  on  the  first  emotion  of 
their  awe  at  the  presence  of  so  renowned  a  noble,  had  dofi^ed  their  helmets  ; 

for  being  Clan  Gibbon,  you  are  my  kinsman,  and  as  White  Knight  you 
and  yours  are  my  natural  followers  ;  and  as  you  are  doubly  a  traitor, 
I  call  on  my  liegemen  to  arrest  you."  . 

The  knight's  men  looked  one  upon  the  other,  but  no  one  stirred. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Shawn,  drawing  his  sword  and  seizing  the  Earl,  that 
day  is  gone  by,  and  we  are  friends  with  Queen  Elizabeth  now,  and  you 
are  her  foe." 

The  others  also  did  the  same. 

"  Enough,"  cried  the  Earl,  "  I  yield.  When  my  own  desert  me,  I  have 
no  care  for  freedom."  i   .     i..    j    4.  a 

So  saying,  he  mounted  Shawn's  horse,  whiie  that  attendant  rode 
behind  one  of  his  fellows,  and  ere  sunset  the  White  Kmght  redeemed 

^'Vorthis  service,  adds  the  historian,*  the  White  Knight  was  rewarded 
with  £1 000  sterling.  The  Earl  being  attainted  on  the  1 0th  March  pre- 
ceding, he  was,  at  a  session  holden  at  Cork,  indicted,  arraigned  con- 
demned, and  adjudged  a  traitor  ;  and  on  the  14th  August,  1601  he  was 
sent  into  England.  The  earl  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  m  1608  and 
was  interred  in  the  chapel  thereof,  his  life  being  spared  in  policy  of  state  ; 
for  while  he  lived  his  brother  could  not  be  set  up  to  raise  new  disturb- 
ances His  lady  had  a  pension  of  £100  a-year,  allowed  her  by  King 
James,  anno  1623,  and  lived  to  be  over  140  years  old. 

*  Blackwater  Guide,  39. 
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SINGULAR  TRIALS   CONNECTED   WITH  THE  UPPER 
CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  XIIL — The  Trial  of  James  Stewart,  of  the  Clan  Stewart 

OF  Appin. 

This  trial  which  took  place  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  at 
Inverary,  on  the  31st,  92nd,  23rd,  and  25th  of  September,  1752,  created 
a  great  sensation  throughout  Scotland.  It  arose  out  of  an  ancient  and 
deadly  feud,  which  had  existed  for  ages,  between  the  Stewarts  and  the 
Campbell  clans,  and  which  the  forfeitures  and  confiscations  consequent  on 
the  rising  of  1745  tended  not  a  little  to  aggravate  ;  the  Stewarts,  on  such 
occasions,  being  generally  losers  in  favour  of  the  Campbells. 

In  the  present  instance  Charles  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  in  Argyllshire, 
had  been  attainted  as  a  traitor,  and  was  confined  in  Fort  William.  His 
estate  in  Ardshiel  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  a  factor  was  placed 
upon  it.  The  gentleman  chosen  for  this  office  was  Colin  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Glenure,  a  scion  of  the  family  now  represented  by  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell,  Bart,  of  Barcaldine  and  Glenure.  Mr.  Colin  Campbell,  while 
in  the  execution  of  the  dangerous  duty  he  had  undertaken,  was  shot  dead 
by  some  unseen  hand.  James  Stewart  the  natural  brother  of  the  attainted 
Charles  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  was  arrested  for  this  murder  and  tried  ac- 
cordingly; though  to  this  day  there  is  much  doubt  upon  the  fairness  of 
the  proceedings  against  him.  From  the  fact  of  the  great  head  of  the  house 
of  Campbell  sitting  in  the  judgment  seat,  and  the  jurors  being  mostly 
Campbells,  and  from  the  very  violence  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
secution, Stewart  was  held  by  his  relations  and  friends,  with  certainly 
some  grounds  for  their  belief,  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  party  spirit  and 
revenge.  In  the  following  account  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible,  the  overcharged  statements  of  either  side,  and  to  obtain  from 
the  evidence  an  accurate  narrative  of  the  transaction.  The  affair  is 
curious  in  itself  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  at  a  time  when  the  agitation  and  animosity  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 
population  had  scarcely  subsided  from  the  effects  of  the  two  defeated  in- 
surrections which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire, 

Mr.  Stewart's  trial  commenced  on  the  21st  Sept.  1752. 
Archibald  third  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Justice  General,  with  the  Lords 
Elchies  and  Kilkerran,  sat  as  Judges  :  and  in  this  case  alone  did  a  Lord 
Justice  General,  and  a  Lord  Advocate,  ever  make  their  appearance  at  a 
circnit.  The  Right  Hon.  William  Grant  of  Preston  Grange,  was  then 
Lord  Advocate. 

The  indictment,  a  very  long  one,  was  raised  at  the  instance  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Advocate,  and  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased.  Both 
the  prisoner  and  one  Allan  Breck  Stewart  were  charged  in  it  as  guilty  of 
the  murder  ;  Allan  Breck,  otherwise  Vic  Ean  Vic  Allister,  as  the  actual 
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murderer,  and  the  prisoner  as  being  art  and  part,  or  an  accomplice 
The  former  not  appearing,  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  agamst 
him  the  trial  went  on  against  the  latter.-The  indictment  endeavoured 
by  a  very  Ions  chain  of  circumstances,  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the 
prisoner.  It  first  set  forth  his  having  conceived  a  resentment  agamst 
the  deceased  on  account  of  his  having,  in  quality  of  factor  upon  the 
forfeited  estate  of  Ardshiel,  turned  the  prisoner  and  other  tenants  out  ot 
their  possessions  ;  then  it  stated  that  the  prisoner,  in  repeated  expressions, 
threatened  vengeance  against  the  deceased  :  that  he  conspired  to  murder 
him  ;  and  instigated  Allan  Breck  Stewart,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune, 
to  this  enterprise  ;  that  Allan  Breck  did  accordingly  waylay  the  deceased, 
and  murder  him  in  the  wood  of  Lettermore,  in  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day the  14th  of  May  last,  by  shooting  him  through  the  body,  so  that  he 
died  upon  the  spot ;  that  Allan  Breck  immediately  absconded  ;  and  that 
the  prisoner  applied  to  his  friends,  and  procured  a  little  money,  which  he 
sent  to  Allan  Breck  at  a  place  appointed,  to  enable  him  to  make  his 

The  trial  began  by  long  speeches  upon  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
i.  e.  whether  upon  such  indictment,  the  prisoner  could  be  brought  to 
trial  for  life.  This  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  was  extremely  ill-judgecl  ; 
for  the  only  objection  urged  to  the  procedure  of  the  trial,  which  m  the 
least  consisted  with  law  or  common  sense,  was,  that  Allan  Brec^ 
Stewart,  the  alleged  actual  murderer,  ought  to  be  tried  and  convicted 
ere  the  prisoner  could  be  tried  as  his  accomplice.  And  the  argument 
was  attended  with  this  bad  consequence,  that  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  to  prejudge  the  jury,  by  dressmg  up  a 
tale  of  guilt ;  by  making  an  artificial  arrangement  of  circumstances 
tending  to  criminate  the  prisoner ;  so  that  in  a  country  where  the  minds 
of  men  were  exasperated  against  each  other  by  political  resentments, 
family  feuds,  and  a  long  train  of  mutual  injuries,  the  jury^  might  na- 
turally confound  the  declamations  of  a  lawyer  with  the  testimonies  of  a 

""'Thriiarangues  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  were  remarkably  violent  and 

'"^F^^rnX'^speech  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  one  of  the  advocates  for  the 
prisoner,  or  pannel,  as  he  is  called  in  Scotch  law,  the  following  passage  is 

here  extracted  as  one  of  striking  eloqaeiice:—   

"  In  the  entry  of  this  trial,  my  lord,  I  cannot  help  complaimng  of  most 
intolerable  hardships,  which  this  pannel  has  undergone  smce  May  last, 
when  he  was  first  incarcerated.    My  lord  advocate's  humanity,  his  tendei- 
ness  to  pannels,  I  can,  from  my  own  little  experience  m  tria  s,  subscribe 
to     The  unjustifiable  steps  I  am  now  to  complam  of,  I  must  therefore  lay 
to'the  charge  of  the  private  prosecutors.    I  dare  say  my  lord  advocate  as 
little  knew  of  them,  as  he  will  now  when  he  hears,  approve  of  them.     1  he 
pannel  since  the  month  of  May  last  has  been  kept  in  the  closest  confinemen  . 
For  the  first  six  weeks,  no  mortal  was  allowed  access  to  him :  after  that 
indeed  for  some  short  time,  admittance  was  given  to  his  wife   and  one 
or  two  more;  but  any  who  could  be  thought  proper  persons  to  prepare 
defences  for  his  trial,  were  carefully  denied  access  to  him.    And  again  for 
a  considerable  time  before  his  trial,  he  was  close  confined,  and  all  admittance 
refused     When  his  counsel  came  to  this  place,  and  wanted  to  see  him^  we 
were  told  that  nonewere  to  be  admitted  without  a  warrant  from  the  Duke 
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of  Argyll ;  and  a  petition  was  actually  drawn,  to  be  presented  to  your  grace, 
when  a  message  came  allowing  us  access.    His  sons  and  his  servants  too 
have  suffered  the  same  close  imprisonment.    And  all  this  not  only  contrary 
to  humanity,  but  directly  in  the  face  of  the  act  of  parliament  1701,  which 
discharges  close  imprisonment  after  eight  days,  under  the  severest  penalties. 
By  the  precaution  of  this  private  prosecutor  too,  the  bar  has  been  in  a  man- 
ner shut  up  against  this  pannel;  all  the  old  experienced  counsel,  though 
not  brought  to  maintain  the  charge  against  him,  have  been  retained  from 
giving  him  their  assistance  ;  otherways,  in  all  probability,  I  had  not  now 
been  employed  to  open  his  defence.    The  pannel 's  house  and  his  reposi- 
tories have  been  three  several  times  searched,  and  papers  carried  off  by 
near  relations  of  the  prosecutors,  attended  by  a  military  force,  and  without 
any  warrant.    His  wife  and  his  sons,  who  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  can- 
not be  called  as  witnesses  against  him,  have  been  examined  upon  oath  ; 
some  of  them  five  different  times,  to  catch  at  any  discordance,  had  there 
been  any,  in  their  declarations ;  and  these  very  declarations  are  now  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  in  proof  against  the  pannel,  while  the  declarants  them- 
selves are  alive,  and  ought  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  be 
examined  in  presence  of  the  pannel  and  jury.    These  are  hardships,  my 
lord,  which,  thanks  be  to  God !  meet  with  no  encouragement  in  this  now 
a  free  country.    The  time  was,  indeed  when  the  feeble  law  was  unable  to 
protect  the  innocent,  when  the  rules  of  justice  were  broke  to  pieces  by  the 
ruffian  hands  of  power ;  then  our  unhappy  country  groaned  under  the  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  arbitrary  power  ;  then  was  scarce  the  form  of  a  trial ;  the 
best,  the  greatest  of  our  country,  even   an  Argyll,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
will  of  tyranny.    But  now,  my  lords,  the  days  which  our  fathers  wished  to 
see,  and  did  not  see,  we  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy.    A  fair  trial,  which 
the  noblest  could  not  obtain,  the  meanest  are  now  entitled  to,  under  the 
protection  of  la\\s  guarded  by  a  government  ever  watchful  for  the  good  of 
its  subjects,  under  which  the  keenness  of  private  prosecutors  will  meet 
with  no  countenance  or  encouragement.    The  pannel,  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  every  free-born  Briton  is  now  to  stand  trial  before  the  judges  and 
jury  of  his  country  ;  and  as  his  judges  will  shew  the  greatest  impartiality,  he 
expects  the  same  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury.    They  will  judge  of  the 
proof  brought  before  them,  having  in  their  eye  the  example  of  Almighty 
God  by  whose  holy  name  they  have  sworn  to  do  justly,  before  whose  aw- 
ful tribunal  there  is  no  judgment  formed  from  names  or  personal  preju- 
dices, but  every  man  is  judged  according  to  his  works.    They  will  consider, 
that  as  they  are  to  answer  to  God,  so  they  have  to  answer  to  the  world, 
who  will  make  a  narrow  and  impartial  scrutiny  into  their  verdict.    At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  amid  all  the  hardships  this  pannel 
has  suffered,  I  hope  it  is  one  piece  of  good  fortune  that  he  is  to  be  tried  by 
gentlemen  of  the  same  county  with  himself,  who  from  their  more  particular 
knowledge  of  the  pannel,  and  his  character  in  the  world,  should  be  best 
judges  what  proof  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  him  so  black  a  crime." 

The  argument  on  the  relevancy  being  finished,  the  court  pronounced 
their  interlocution  to  effect  that  they  *'  Repel  the  objections  to  the  libel,  and 
find  the  libel  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law  ;  that,  time  and  place 
libelled,  the  deceased, Colin  Campbell,  of  Glenure,  was  murdered,  and  that 
the  pannel,  James  Stewart,  was  guilty  actor,  or  art  and  part  thereof ;  but 
allow  the  pannel  to  prove  all  facts  and  circumstances  that  may  tend  to 
exculpate  him  ;  and  remit  the  pannel,  with  the  libel,  as  found  relevant, 
to  the  knowledge  of  an  assize." 
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At  the  assize  or  investigation  of  the  facts,  a  vast  number  of  witnesses 
were  produced.  The  main  evidence,  however,  which  bore  against  the 
prisoner  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Mungo  Campbell,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  deposed  that  he  set  out  from 
Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  in  company  with  the  deceased,  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Glenure,  to  assist  him  in  ejecting  some  of  the  tenants 
upon  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ardshiel  and  Lochiel,  over  which  the  de- 
ceased was  factor  ;  which  tenants,  it  was  apprehended,  would  not  remove 
till  legally  ejected  ;  that  they  went  to  Fort  William  ;  and,  in  their  return, 
they  arrived  on  Thursday  the  I4th  of  May,  at  the  ferry  of  Ballachelish, 
proposing  next  day  to  eject  some  of  the  tenants  of  Ardshiel.  The 
deceased,  after  waiting  about  an  hour,  and  communing  with  some  of  the 
tenants,  crossed  the  ferry  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Glenure  and  the  deponent  entered  the  wood  of  Lettermore,  and  coming 
to  a  part  where  the  wood  was  pretty  thick  upon  both  sides,  so  that  the 
murderer  could  have  easily  concealed  himself  in  the  bushes,  and  where 
the  road  was  so  rough  and  narrow  that  they  could  not  ride  conveniently 
'Itvvo  horses  abreast,  the  deponent  went  foremost,  and  might  have  been 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  court  room  before  the  deceased,  when  he 
heard  a  shot  behind  him,  and  heard  Glenure  repeatedly  cry  out,  '  Oh  ! 
I  am  dead.'    The  deponent  immediately  returned  to  Glenure,  alighted 
jfrom  his  horse,  and  also  took  the  deceased  off  his  horse  ;  then  run  up  the 
jhill  from  the  road  to  see  who  had  shot  him.    He  saw,  at  some  distance, 
a  man  with  a  short  dark-coloured  coat,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand,  going 
away  from  him  ;  and  there  was  so  great  a  distance  between  them  that  the 
i deponent  thinks  he  could  not  have  known  him  although  he  had  seen  his 
;jface.    As  the  deponent  came  nearer  he  mended  his  pace,  and  disappeared 
by  high  grounds  being  interjected  between  them.    After  Glenure  was 
taken  from  his  horse,  he  leaned  a  while  upon  the  deponent's  shoulder, 
endeavoured  to  open  his  breast  to  see  where  the  bullets  with  which  he 
was  shot  came  out  of  his  body,  and  was  not  able  ;  but  there  were  two 
holes  in  his  waistcoat,  over  the  stomach,  where  the  bullets  had  come  out. 
After  continuing  upwards  of  half  an  hour  in  agonies,  Glenure  expired. 
Deposed,  that  there  are  places  in  the  wood  so  situated  that  a  person 
standing  there  might  see  most  part  of  the  road  from  the  ferry  to  the  wood, 
j  and  even  part  of  the  road  from  the  ferry  to  Fort  William,  some  of  which 
I  places  are  not  a  musket-shot  from  the  place  where  Glenure  was  mur- 
fdered. 

j     "  John  Mackenzie,  servant  to  Glenure,  deposed  that  on  the  14th  of  May 
1  last,  when  he  was  riding  about  a  gun-shot  behind  his  master  in  the  wood 
I  of  Lettermore,  he  heard  a  shot,  which  he  took  to  be  the  report  of  a 
musket.    It  neither  alarmed  him  nor  did  he  know  whence  it  came  ;  but, 
when  he  came  up  he  saw  the  preceding  witness  wringing  his  hands,  and 
his  master  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  great  deal  of  blood  about  him, 
just  breathing,  and  notable  to  speak.    The  deponent  was  desired  by  the 
I  preceding  witness  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ballieveolan,  and 
jhis  sons,  to  inform  them  of  what  had  happened,  and  entreat  them  to 
I  come  immediately  to  the  spot  where  the  deceased  lay.    He  was  directed 
^by  a  neighbouring  tenant  to  go  to  the  house  of  James  Stewart,  the  pri- 
■  soner,  in  expectation  that  he  would  learn  from  him  where  Ballieveolan 
was.    The  prisoner  seeing  the  deponent  weeping  inquired  what  the  matter 
I  was?  the  deponent  told  him  his  master  was  killed;  upon  which  the 
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prisoner  asked  him  by  whom,  and  how  it  was  done?  to  which  he  an- 
swered, he  did  not  know  by  whom,  and  believed  it  to  be  by  a  shot  from 
a  gun  or  pistol.  The  prisoner  wrung  his  hands,  and  expressed  great 
concern  at  what  had  happened,  as  it  might  bring  innocent  people  to 
trouble,  which  he  prayed  might  not  be  the  case.  Deposed,  that  when 
his  master  and  he  were  about  three  miles  on  their  way,  coming  from 
Fort  William,  the  day  of  the  murder,  they  met  John  Beg  Maccoll,  a 
servant  of  the  prisoner's,  going  there,  and  Maccoll  had  performed  his 
journey  and  returned  to  the  ferry  of  Ballachelish  about  the  same  time 
with  the  deponent,  his  master  and  he  having  stopped  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  two  hours  on  the  road  :  that  Maccoll  was  impatient  to  be  fer- 
ryed  over,  and  did  cross  the  ferry  about  half  an  hour  before  Glenure  {i.  e. 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Glenure). 

"  Donald  Kennedy,  sheriff's-officer,  deposed,  that  when  Glenure  and  his 
company  were  at  the  ferry  of  Ballachelish,  the  deponent  saw  John 
Maccolf,  the  prisoner's  servant,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  cross  the 
ferry.  Glenure  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  travel  better  than  I  do."  To 
which  he  answered,  "  I  am  in  haste  ;"  and  so  went  over  the  ferry  about 
an  hour  before  Glenure  crossed  it.  The  deponent,  who  was  in  company 
with  Glenure,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  warrant  of  ejectment, 
crossed  the  ferrv  along  with  him,  and  went  on  before.  When  he  had  got 
about  half  a  mile  into  the  wood  of  Lettermore,  he  heard  a  shot,  which 
he  did  not  regard,  till  hearing  Mungo  Campbell  make  a  great  noise  .  like 
one  weeping,  he  returned,  and  Mungo  said  to  him,  the  villain  has  killed 
my  dear  uncle  ;  adding,  that  he  had  only  seen  one  man  ;  and  that  he, 
the  deponent,  asked  no  questions,  being  in  confusion  and  dreading  the 
same  fate  himself.  Deposed  that,  some  time  after,  when  the  people  were 
gathered  about  the  corpse,  John  Maccoll  was  among  them. 

"  John  Roy  Livingstone  deposed,  that  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  May 
last,  he  saw  Allan  Breck  Stewart,  in  Ballachelish,  in  the  forenoon, 
dressed  in  a  dun  coloured  great  coat.  In  the  evening  he  saw  John 
Maccoll,  the  prisoner's  servant,  travelling  at  a  good  rate  from  the  ferry 
of  Ballachelish  to  his  master's  house.  The  deponent  joined  him,  asked 
him  where  he  had  been  ?  and  got  for  answer,  at  Maryburgh  (the  village  of 
Fort  William)  for  Charles  Stuart,  notary  public.  Maccoll  further  told 
him  that  Glenure  was  to  be  that  night  at  Kintalline.  About  two  hours 
after,  the  deponent,  who  was  then  in  the  wood  of  Lettermore,  heard  a 
shot,  and  on  going  up  found  that  Glenure  was  murdered. 

''Duncan  Campbell,  change-keeper,  atAnnat,  deposed  that  one  day  in 
April  last,  when  Allan  Breck  Stewart  was  in  his  house,  Allan  said,  that 
he  hated  all  of  the  name  of  Campbell  ;  and  bid  the  deponent,  if  he  had 
any  respect  for  his  friends,  tell  them,  that  if  they  offered  to  turn  out 
the  possessors  of  Ardshiel's  estate,  he  would  make  black  cocks  of  them  ; 
which  the  deponent  understood  to  mean  he  would  shoot  them.  Allan 
Breck  said,  that  he  had  another  quarrel  with  Glenure,  besides  his 
turning  the  people  of  Ardshiel  out  of  their  possessions,  viz.  his  writing 
to  Colonel  Crawford,  informing  him  that  Allan  Breck  was  come  from 
France,  but  that  he  was  too  cunning  for  Glenure  ;  for  that  when  at 
Edinbnrgh,  he  had  made  up  his  peace  with  General  Churchill,  and  got  a 
pass.  Deposed  that  Allan  Breck  said  twenty  times  he  would  be  upsides 
with  Glenure,  and  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  meet  him  m  a  con- 
venient place  :  that  Allan  Breck  was  not  drunk,  for  he  could  walk  and 
talk  as  well  as  any  man  ;  but  it  could  be  observed  he  had  been  drinking. 
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**  Robert  Stewart  deposed,  that  some  time  in  April  last,  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  Allan  Breck  and  the  preceding  witness.  Allan  complained 
much  of  Glenure's  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ballieveolan's,  conduct 
towards  him,  and  particularly  of  Glenure's  sending  notice  to  Fort 
William  of  his  being  in  the  country,  so  that  he  might  be  apprehended  : 
but  he  would  be  upsides  with  him  ;  and  take  an  opportunity  to  dispatch 
either  him  or  Ballieveolan  before  leaving  the  country.  Allan  Breck  was 
much  in  drink  when  he  uttered  these  expressions. 

"  Malcolm  BaneMaccoU,  change-keeper  at  Portnacrosh,  deposed,  that 
in  April  last,  Allan  Breck  Stewart  and  John  Stewart,  in  Aucnacoan, 
sat  up  all  night  in  his  house  drinking.  Next  morning  John  Maccoll, 
servant  to  the  deponent,  came  into  the  room  in  a  shabby  condition. 
Allan  Breck  asked  him  who  he  was  ?  John  Stewart  answered,  an 
honest  poor  man  with  a  numerous  family  of  children,  and  it  would  be 
great  charity  in  any  body  to  assist  him  :  upon  this  Allan  Breck  desired 
John  Stewart  to  give  him  a  stone  of  meal  and  he  would  pay  for  it.  He 
then  gave  Maccoll  a  dram,  and  said,  "  If  he  would  fetch  him  the  red 
fox's  skin,  he  would  give  him  what  was  much  better  ;"  to  which  the  said 
John  Maccoll  answered,  "that  he  was  no  sportsman,  and  that  he  was 
much  better  skilled  in  ploughing  or  delving."  The  deponent  took  little 
notice  of  these  expressions  at  the  time  ;  but  after  hearing  of  Glenure's 
murder,  he  believed  that  Allan  Breck  meant  Glenure,  as  he  was  com- 
monly called  Colin  Roy,  i.  e.  Red  Colin. 

"John  Stewart,  of  Fasnacloich,  deposed  that  he  told  Allan  Breck  that 
Glenure  was  come  from  Edinburgh  to  remove  the  tenants  ;  to  which 
Allan  Breck  answered,  if  he  had  a  warrant  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  ; 
but  if  he  had  not  a  warrant,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  remove  them. 

"John  Stewart,  son  to  the  preceding  witness,  deposed  that  Allan  Breck, 
after  a  visit  of  three  days  at  his  father's  house,  left  it  on  the  morning 
of  Monday  the  llth  of  May.  He  was  then  dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat, 
red  waistcoat,  and  black  breeches,  and  had  a  feather  in  his  hat ;  but 
when  the  deponent  met  him  next  day  at  Ballachelish,  he  was  dressed  in 
a  short  black  coat,  with  round  white  buttons,  with  a  dark  green  coat  over 
it  ;  and  he  had  on  trowsers  and  a  blue  bonnet.  The  deponent  observed 
to  Allan,  that  he  had  changed  his  dress,  who  answered,  he  did  it  because 
the  day  was  warm.  John  Stewart,  younger  of  Ballachelish,  swore  that 
he  saw  Allan  Breck  at  the  deponent's  father's  house  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
of  May  last,  and  heard  him  ask  questions  about  Glenure's  travelling  to 
Lochaber. 

"  Catherine  Maccoll,  servant  to  the  prisoner,  deposed,  that  on  the  after 
noon  of  Monday,  the  llth  of  May,  Allan  Breck  Stewart  came  to  the 
prisoner's  house  dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  black 
breeches  ;  but  the  prisoner  was  from  home,  having  gone  to  Keels,  to 
meet  Mr.  Campbell  of  Airds,  and  it  was  late  at  night  before  he  returned  : 
the  family  waited  supper  for  him  ;  and  he  supped  in  company  with  the 
said  Allan  Breck,  a  daughter  and  a  nephew  of  the  laird  of  Fasna- 
cloich, and  the  prisoner's  own  family.  Allan  Breck  did  not  lie  all 
night  in  the  house,  but  in  a  barn ;  and  next  morning  left  her 
master's  house.  Allan  Breck,  when  he  left  the  house,  had  on  a 
dun-coloured  great  coat.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  15th  of  May, 
she  saw  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  prisoner's  wife,  put  into  a  sack  a  long 
blue  coat  and  a  red  waistcoat,  which  she  took  to  be  Allan  Breck's  clothes, 
and  was  desired  by  her  to  hide  them  without  the  house,  which  was  done 
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accordingly.  On  Saturday  evening,  her  m'stress  desired  her  to  go  for 
what  she  had  hid,  and  leave  it  at  the  back  of  the  brewhouse  ;  she  did 
this  alxo,  and  has  not  seen  the  clothes  since. 

"Archibald  Cameron,  deposed  that  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  he. 
came  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  not  then  at  home,  but  ar-| 
rived  before  night-fall.    Allan  Breck  came  there  a  little  after  the  depo-| 
nent.    The  prisoner  and  his  family,  Allan  Breck,  and  the  deponent,  sati 
in  one  room  and  supped  together  :  and  he  did  not  observe  Allan  Breck' 
and  the  prisoner  speak  in  private  that  night.    The  deponent  and  Allan 
Stewart,  a  son  of  the  prisoner's,  lay  in  one  bed,  and  Allan  Breck  and 
Charles  Stewart,  also  a  son  of  the  prisoner's,  lay  in  another  bed  in  the 
same  barn.    They  all  went  to  bed  much  about  one  time,  and  rose  toge- 
ther next  morning  ;  and  the  deponent  did  not  see  the  prisoner  about  the 
house. 

"  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Ballachelish,  deposed  that  Allan  Breck  came  to 
his  house  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  May,  and  staid 
with  him  till  next  day  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  went 
a  fishing  in  a  neighbouring  rivulet,  and  did  not  take  leave  of  the  depo- 
nent, since  which  time  he  has  not  seen  him.  As  the  murder  happened 
that  night,  and  as  Allan  Breck  did  not  return  to  the  deponent's  house, 
he  next  morning  really  thought  that  Allan  Breck  Stewart  might  be  the 
actor  in  this  murder.  Allan  Breck  was  dressed  in  a  great  coat,  and 
under  it  a  short  black  coat  with  white  buttons. 

"  Donald  Stewart,  in  Ballachelish,  deposed,  that  on  Friday,  the  15th  of 
May,  he  met  the  prisoner,  and,  upon  expressing  his  regret  at  Glenure's 
murder,  the  prisoner  joined  with  him  ;  and  added,  that  one  Serjeant 
More,  who,  to  the  deponent's  knowledge,  had  not  been  in  the  country 
these  ten  years,  had  threatened  harm  to  Glenure  in  France.  On  the 
preceding  evening  the  deponent  received  a  message,  that  a  person  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  house  wished  to  see  him.  He  went,  and  found  it 
to  be  Allan  Breck  Stewart,  dressed  in  a  great  coat,  and  a  short  dark  coat 
under  it,  with  white  metal  buttons.  The  deponent  challenged  him  with 
being  guilty  of  the  murder  ;  he  said  he  had  no  concern  in  it,  but  be- 
lieved he  should  be  suspected  ;  and  on  this  account,  and  being  a  deserter, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  :  and  therefore,  as  he  was 
very  scarce  of  money,  he  requested  the  deponent  to  go  to  the  prisoner, 
and  acquaint  him,  that  he,  Allan  Breck,  was  gone  to  Coalisnacoan,  and 
desire  him,  if  possible,  to  send  him  money  there.  The  deponent  pro- 
mised to  deliver  the  message,  and  did  deliver  it  to  the  prisoner,  who, 
without  saying  whether  he  was  to  send  the  money  or  not,  asked  why 
Allan  Breck  himself  did  not  come  for  money  if  he  wanted  it  ?  to  which 
the  deponent  answered,  that  Allan  told  him  he  would  be  suspected  of  the 
murder,  and  was  a  deserter.  The  prisoner  replied  he  hoped  in  God 
Allan  Breck  was  not  guilty  of  the  murder.  On  the  Sunday  after,  the 
deponent  met  Alexander  Bane  Stewart,  packman,  who  told  him  he  had 
been  at  the  prisoner's  house  of  Aucharn,  and  had  got  either  three  or  five 
guineas,  to  be  left  with  John  Breck  Maccoll,  in  Coalisnacoan,  for  Allan 
Breck's  use  if  he  called  there. 

"John  Macdonald,  of  Glenco,  deposed,  that  on  Friday,  the  15th  of 
May,  Allan  Breck  came  to  the  deponent's  house  between  three  and  four 
in  the  morning,  when  the  family  were  all  in  bed,  knocked  at  the  window, 
and  did  not  stay  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  gave  him  the  first 
notice  of  Glenure's  being  murdered,  the  evening  before,  in  the  w^ood  of 
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Lattermore.  Allan  Breck  said  he  was  going  to  leave  tlie  country,  and 
had  come  to  bid  him  farewell. 

"  Mary  Macdonald  deposed  that  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  May,  a  little 
before  sun-set,  she  saw  Allan  Breck  sitting  in  Jthe  wood  of  Coalisnacoan. 
On  her  approach  he  started  to  his  feet ;  the  common  salutation  passed 
between  them,  but  she  was  alarmed  at  meeting  a  man  in  a  place  so 

remote.  .  i    <»  *  -i 

"Alexander  Campbell,  in  Teynaluib,  deposed  that  m  the  end  of  April, 
the  prisoner  stopped  at  his  house  to  get  his  horse  fed.  He  called  for  a 
dram  ;  and  one  Maclaren,  a  merchant  in  Stirling,  asked  the  prisoner  to 
a  dram  ;  to  which  the  prisoner  answered,  '  he  did  not  know  any  thing  he 
would  help  the  deponent,  or  any  of  his  name  to,  if  it  was  not  to  the 
gibbet."  The  deponent  replied,  saying,  it  seems  if  any  of  the  Campbells 
were  at  the  gallows,  the  prisoner  would  draw  down  their  feet;  to  which 
the  latter  rejoined,  '  those  of  some  of  them  he  would,  and  of  some  of  them 
he  would  not.'  The  deponent  then  said,  he  supposed  Glenure  was  the 
man  of  the  name  with  whom  the  prisoner  had  the  greatest  quarrel,  but  be 
had  no  good  cause  for  it ;  to  which  the  prisoner  answered,  :f  Glenure  had 
used  the  deponent  as  ill  as  him,  by  turning  the  deponent  out  of  his  pos- 
session, he  would  have  had  no  less  quarrel  with  Glenure  than  the  prisoner 
had.  Being  interrogated  for  the  prisoner,  deposed  that  the  prisoner  was 
perfectly  sober,  and  the  deponent  thought  these  expressions  proceeded 
from  malice  ;  and  this  witness  was  confirmed  by  two  others,  except  in  the 
assertion  of  the  prisoner  being  sober. 

"  Dugald  Maccoll,  servant  to  the  prisoner,  deposed  that  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  14th  of  May,  after  notice  of  Glenure's  murder  came  to 
Aucharn,  Allan  Stewart,  son  to  the  pannell,  desired  the  deponent  and 
John  Beg  Maccoll,  to  hide  a  large  Spanish  gun  that  used  to  stand  in  the 
brewhouse  ;  and  told  them  that  he  himself  had  concealed  a  lesser  gun  that 
used  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  girnel,  in  the  barn,  under  the  said  girnel, 
where  he  thought  it  would  be  safe.  They  did  so  accordingly,  but  next 
day  the  prisoner,  not  thinking  the  place  where  the  arms  were  concealed 
as  sufficiently  secret,  ordered  the  deponent  and  John  Beg  Maccoll  to  carry 
them  from  the  place  where  they  were  hid,  and  hide  them  in  the  moor ; 
and  they  accordingly  lodged  them  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  Deposed,  that 
the  arms  so  hid,  were  a  large  Spanish  gun,  loaded  with  powder  and  small 
shot,  which  Allan  Breck  was  in  use  to  carry,  in  order  to  shoot  black  cocks  ; 
a  small  gun  not  loaded,  which  Allan  Stewart,  the  prisoner's  son,  was  in 
use  to  carry  in  the  morning  for  the  same  purpose,  and  four  swor.is.  De- 
posed, that  before  the  arms  were  thus  hid,  it  was  reported  at  Aucharn  that 
soldiers  were  coming  into  the  country. 

John  Beg  Maccoll,  servant  to  the  prisoner,  deposed,  that  late  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  after  the  news  of  Glenure's  murder  had  arrived  at  Aucharn, 
the  prisoner's  wife  ordered  Dugald  Maccoll  and  the  deponent  to  hide  all 
the  arms  that  were  about  the  house,  as  it  was  probable  a  party  of  soldiers 
would  be  ordered  into  the  country.  They  accordingly  took  a  large 
loaded  gun  out  of  the  brewhouse,  and  hid  it  under  the  thatch  of  the 
sheep-house.  They  inquired  at  the  same  time,  for  the  little  gun  that 
used  to  lie  in  the  barn,  and  were  told  by  Allan  Stewart,  the  prisoner's 
son,  that  he  had  hid  it  under  the  large  girnel  ;  and  they  concealed  four 
swords  under  a  parcel  of  thatch.  Next  day  they  were  desired  by  their 
mistress  to  hide  the  arms  better  ;  and  they  took  the  large  loaded  gun  and 
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the  swords  from  the  places  where  they  had  concealed  them,  and  the  little 
gun  which  was  not  loaded,  from  under  the  girnel,  where  Allan  Stewart 
said  the  night  before  he  had  laid  it,  and  hid  all  of  them  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  Deposed,  that  he  saw  the  little  gun  either  on  the 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  preceding  the  murder,  and  gave  as  the  cause  of 
his  not  seeing  it  on  Thursday,  that  he  was  from  home  almost  all  that 
day.  He  did  not  see  the  little  gun  loaded  since  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  black  cocks  were  crowding.  At  that  time  he  saw  Allan  Breck 
carry  it  one  morning  loaded  with  small  shot,  who  told  the  deponent 
that  it  missed  fire  thrice  when  he  presented  it  to  a  black  cock,  and  went 
off  the  fourth  time  without  killing  the  bird.  Deposed,  that  neither  of 
the  guns  were  in  good  order ;  for  the  large  one,  when  the  trigger  was 
drawn,  used  to  stand  at  half  cock,  and  the  little  one  had  an  old  worn 
flint,  and  often  missed  fire. 

"  Captain  David  Chapeau,  of  General  Pulteney's  regiment,  deposed 
upon  information  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Barcaldine,  that  there  were 
some  arms  hid  among  the  rocks,  near  the  prisoner's  house,  he  went 
thither  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and  found  the  arms  above  described. 
The  large  gun  was  loaded  with  small  shot ;  the  little  gun  was  not  loaded, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  lately  fired ;  for  he  put  his  finger  into  the 
muzzle,  and  it  came  out  black.  Being  interrogated  by  the  prisoner, 
whether  a  musket  being  put  by  foul  will  not  give  that  appearance  to 
the  finger,  a  month  after  it  had  been  discharged  ?  deposed,  he  cannot 
tel],  not  being  accustomed  to  see  arms  used  so.  Deposed,  that  the  lock 
of  the  unloaded  piece  had  but  one  screw  nail,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
lock  was  tied  to  the  stock  with  a  string.  That  a  gun  in  such  a  situation 
may  be  fit  enough  to  be  fired  with.  That  he  took  the  fuzees  along  with 
him  to  Fort  William,  and  delivered  them  to  the  adjutant ;  and  the  de- 
ponent does  not  know  by  what  means  the  lock  now  missing,  which  be- 
longed to  the  little  gun,  was  lost,  but  believes  it  to  have  been  by 
accident.'* 

Further  evidence  proved  that  after  his  apprehension,  the  prisoner  sent 
five  guineas  to  Allan  Breck,  who  received  them  from  a  pedlar  while  con- 
cealed in  a  wood.  Several  witnesses  also  deposed  to  their  having  seen 
Allan  Breck  dressed  occasionally  in  a  black  short  coat,  and  white 
buttons  ;  and  John  Cameron,  of  Strone,  and  Ewan  Cameron,  his  servant, 
deposed,  that  they  heard  one  Serjeant  More  threaten  to  shoot  Glenure  on 
account  of  his  hard  usage  of  the  tenants  of  Ardshiel. 

The  jury  found  unanimously  the  pannel,  James  Stewart,  guilty,  art 
and  part,  of  the  murder  of  Colin  Campbell,  of  Glenure. 

The  court  adjudged  the  prisoner  to  be  taken,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
of  November,  to  the  south  side  of  the  ferry  of  Ballachelish,  to  be  hanged 
on  a  gibbet  till  he  be  dead,  his  body  to  be  hung  in  chains,  and  his  per- 
sonal estate  to  be  forfeited. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Justice  General,  then  addressed  the  pri- 
soner in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  which,  from  the  party  feeling 
that  ran  through  it,  did  his  grace  but  little  credit.  The  duke  began  by 
telling  the  prisoner  that  he  had  a  most  impartial  trial,  and  that  he  had 
been  prosecuted  with  all  the  moderation  consistent  with  the  crime  of 
which  he  stood  accused. 

After  descanting  upon  the  different  rebellions  raised  by  the  partizans 
of  the  house  of  Stewart,  and  particularly  that  of  1745,  the  duke  pro- 
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ceeded  : — If  you  had  been  successful  in  that  rebellion,  you  had  been  now 
triumphant,  with  your  confederates,  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  your 
country,  the  liberties  of  your  fellow  subjects,  and  on  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion :  you  might  have  been  now  giving  the  law,  where  you  have  now 
received  the  judgment  of  it  ;  and  we,  who  are  this  day^  your  judges, 
might  have  been  tried  before  one  of  your  mock  courts  of  judicature,  and 
then  you  might  have  been  satiated  with  the  blood  of  any  name  or  clan 
to  which  you  had  an  aversion. 

"  Though  you  don't  now  stand  accused  as  a  rebel,  nor  am  I  permitted 
to  call  you  a  traitor,  because  his  Majesty's  undeserved  mercy  to  you,  did 
several  years  ago,  restore  you  to  the  state  of  an  innocent  man  ;  yet  I  may 
say,  with  great  force  of  truth,  that  this  murder  has  been  visibly  the 
fFect  and  consequence  of  the  late  rebellion." 

The  prisoner  then  addressed  the  court  in  these  words  : — "  My  Lords, 
I  tamely  submit  to  my  hard  sentence.  I  forgive  the  jury,  and  the  wit- 
nesses, who  have  sworn  several  things  falsely  against  me  ;  and  I  declare 
before  the  great  God,  and  this  auditory,  that  I  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  murder  of  Colin  Campbell,  of  Glenure,  and  am  as  innocent 
of  it  as  a  child  unborn.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  ;  but  what  grieves  me,  js 
my  character,  that  after  ages  should  think  me  capable  of  such  a  horrid 
and  barbarous  murder." 

On  the  fatal  day  the  prisoner  was  escorted  by  a  strong  military  guard 
to  the  place  of  execution.  He  produced  three  copies  of  a  paper,  con- 
taining his  dying  speech ;  one  of  these  he  delivered  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, another  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  which  guarded  him,  and 
the  third  he  read  with  a  distinct  voice  to  a  great  multitude  of  spectators, 
which  had  come  to  witness  his  execution.  And  in  his  speech,  which 
was  very  minute,  he  denied  all  accession  to,  or  previous  knowledge  of, 
Glenure's  murder.  The  minds  of  the  spectators,  already  engaged  with 
the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  trial,  and  the  awful  scene  which 
was  before  them,  were  struck  with  superstitious  terror,  at  the  tempest 
which  raged  during  the  time  of  the  execution. 
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No.  II. — Joan,  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

"  Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd, 

Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd, 

Why  not  of  her?  preferr'd  above  the  rest, 

By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  profess'd," 

Having  already  commenced  in  a  former  number,  our  series  of"  Heroines 
of  the  Peerage,"  we  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  though,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  without  much  regard  to  chronological  order.  In- 
deed, as  v/e  have  no  idea  of  shackling  ourselves  by  such  considerations, 
buthave  rather  determined  to  allow  fancy  to  hold  her  sway,  we  hope  no  apo- 
logy will  be  expected,  when  we  state,  that  having  ensconced  ourselves  some 
few  evenings  ago,  within  the  friendly  arms  of  our  easy  chair,  and  having 
in  view  the  subject-matter,  though  not  the  Heroine  of  the  Paper,  we  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  our  historic  reminiscences  ;  being  thereby  transported 
with  the  rapidity  for  which  thought  is  so  famous,  through  many  a  stir- 
ring scene  in  the  annals  of  the  Peerage. 

Having  taken  a  whole-of-the-way  ticket  of  conveyance,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  Victoria,  we  had  swiftly  traversed  over  the  reigns  of  some  eight 
or  ten  of  the  early  Norman  kings,  when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
within  the  very  heart  of  Chivalric  History,  the  long  and  glorious  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Here,  thought  we,  we  shall  find  the  brilliant  star  we  are 
in  search  of.  We  have  her^  we  exclaimed,  as  the  fair  Joan  of  Salisbury 
suddenly  passed  in  review  before  our  mental  eye. 

In  a  moment,  such  is  the  force  of  association,  our  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  origin  of  the  Garter.  Taking  up  our  pen,  we  immediately  commenced 
inditing  a  series  of  rhapsodies  in  honour  of  that  most  noble  order.  We 
wrote  of  its  immense  influence  over  mankind — of  the  noble  struggles  it 
had  given  rise  to — of  the  illustrious  great  whose  colossal  qualities  had 
been  called  into  action  by  the  high  distinction  which  its  award  conferred. 
Having  concentrated  these  truths,  so  that  their  reflected  brilliancy  should 
cast  a  halo  of  glory  around  the  brow  of  our  Heroine,  the  Lady  Joan,  we 
had  made  up  a  very  pretty  and  effective  tableau,  when  on  reference 
being  required  to  Ashmole's  History  of  the  Garter,  we  there  found  to 
our  utter  astonishment,  that  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  edifice 
we  had  raised  was  in  air,  and  that  consequently  its  fair  proportions  must 
crumble  into  dust. 

In  other  words,  we  found,  that  that  matter  of  fact  writer  in  narrating 
the  popular  story  of  the  origin  of  that  order's  insignia,  too  well  known  to 
be  recapitulated,  declared  it  to  be  a  "  vain  and  idle  romance,  derogatory 
both  to  the  founder  and  the  order  ;  first  published  by  Polydore  Virgil,  a 
stranger  to  the  affairs  of  England,  and  by  him  taken  upon  no  better  ground 
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than  Fama  Vulgi,  the  tradition  of  the  common  people,  too  trifling  a  foun- 
dation to  so  great  a  building,  common  bruit  being  so  infamous  an  historian, 
that  wise  men  neither  report  after  it,  nor  give  credit  to  anything  they 
receive  from  it.    And  yet  hath  it  so  fallen  out,  that  many  learned  men, 
for  want  of  reflection,  having  incautiously  swallowed,  and  run  away  with 
this  vulgar  error ;  whereupon  it  hath  come  by  degrees  to  the  vogue  it  is 
now  in."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Elias  Ashmole  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  Windsor  Herald  at  Arms,  as  he  describes  himself  in  the  title  page 
of  the  work,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted.    With  every  respect  how- 
ever, for  that  learned  and  distinguished  antiquary,  we  must  very  humbly 
crave  permission  to  be  allowed  to  take  exceptions  to  tAVO  sweeping  asser- 
tions contained  in  the  foregoing  extract,  namely,  1st,  that     Fama  Vulgi 
is  so  infamous  an  historian  that  wise  men  neither  report  after  it,  nor  give 
credit  to  anything  they  receive  from  it;"  and  secondly,  that  the  legend 
which  he  repudiates  is  "  a  vain  and  idle  romance."    While  we  cannot  on 
the  one  hand  but  admit  that  too  great  a  readiness  to  place  implicit  credit 
on  every  popular  tradition  that  comes  to  our  ears,  without  staying  to  in- 
quire either  as  to  its  possibility  or  probability,  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  most  absurd  conclusions  :  we  must  on  the  other  hand  be  allowed  to 
express  our  conviction,  that  we  should  err  as  much  in  the  opposite 
direction,  were  we  not  to  place  a  certain  degree  of  faith  in  such  popular 
legends,    as    are   not    opposed    to,    but    rather   tend   to  illustrate 
historical  facts.  If  such  then  be  the  fact,  and  Fama  Vulgi  not  always  to  be 
despised,  it  remains  to  prove  that  in  the  case  especially  under  our 
consideration,  its  influence  is  to  be  hailed.    This  naturally  brings  us  to 
the  consideration,  as  to  whether  the  tradition  in  question  is,  or  is  not  a 
"  vain  and  idle  romance."    We  incline  to  think  not.    For  admitting 
Ashmole's  argument,  that  so  important  an  order  as  that  of  the  Garter 
must  have  originated  in  a  more  lofty  idea  than  the  one  suggested  by  a 
'lady's  garter,  we  contend  that  though  King  Edward  had  previously  de- 
termined, beyond  a  doubt,  to  form  a  knightly  band,  in  imitation  of  the 
[Round  Table  of  King  Arthur,  and  had  not  fixed  upon  any  particular 
ensign  by  which  it  should  be  distinguished,  he  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  adopted  one,  arising  indeed  from  accident,  but  felicitously 
suited  to  his  purpose.    A  garter  has  always  been  associated  with  senti- 
jnents  of  gallantry  ;  and  to  wear  a  lady's  favour,  her  glove,  her  riband, 
jpr  anything  which  belonged  to  her,  was  a  common  practice  of  the  age. 

Having  thus  far  proved  that  garters  were  a  species  of  commodity 
nuch  more  highly  valued  by  our  chivalric  ancestors,  than  by  Mr.  Elias 
A.shmole,  we  will  now  proceed  to  shew,  that  as  in  our  own  times  the 
iaid  articles  of  female  apparel  vary  considerably  in  value,  it  is  highly 
Drobable  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  temp.  Edward  III.  This,  how- 
^^ver,  being  the  age  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  the  age  to  which 
ve  refer  being  that  of  chivalry  and  romance,  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  texture  of  the  article  was  then  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration ; 
'vhile  its  chief  merit  was  derived  from  its  wearer.  Such  then  being  the 
!ase,  we  can  very  readily  understand  how  the  owner  of  that  garter,  which 
|vas  chosen  as  a  badge  for  the  knightly  order  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
jnust  indeed  have  been  a  lady  of  no  ordinary  cast.  This  consideration 
brings  us  more  immediately  to  our  subject. 

i  The  Countess,  our  heroine,  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  Gran- 
lison,  a  Burgundian  knight,  a  favourite  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan- 
aster,  who  prevailed  on  Sibyl,  heiress  of  Lord  Tregoz,  of  Wilt- 
\\  ST.  James's  mag.,  no.  xr.  p  f 
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shire,  to  marry  his  friend,  Grandison,  who  possessed  nothing  in 
the  world  but  a  handsome  person,  and  martial  fame.  Katherine 
the  Fair,  was  the  only  child  of  this  couple,  and  was  endowed 
richly  with  her  mother's  wealth  and  her  father's  comely  exterior. 
These  she  bestowed  on  the  brave  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom 
she  would  appear,  as  we  shall  have  presently  to  narrate,  to  have  been 
most  devotedly  attached.  Her  wealth  and  her  beauty  constituted, 
however,  but  the  smallest  part  of  her  dowry.  Gifted  indeed  with  those 
soft  and  amiable  qualities  which  a  woman  can  alone  possess,  she  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  are  told  by  Froissart  manfully  knew  how  to  defend 
her  husband's  castle  and  the  fortress  of  his  wife's  virtue. 

Many  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  when  the  former  being  actively  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  his  country  was  captured  by  the  garrison  of  Lisle,  thus  leaving 
his  wife  to  protect  his  castle  of  Wark,  situated  on  the  Tweed,  in  a  part  of 
the  country  which  was  at  that  time  much  harassed  by  the  Scots.  Here,  it 
would  appear,  she  was  very  closely  besieged  by  King  David,  and  would 
most  likely  have  been  compelled  to  surrender,  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  English  King.  At  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  King  of  Scots 
raised  the  siege  of  Wark.  The  royal  hero's  interview  with  the  countess 
follows.   In  the  words  of  Froissart — 

"  The  moment  the  Countess  heard  of  the  King's  approach,  she  ordered 
all  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  went  to  meet  him  most  richly 
dressed,  insomuch  that  no  one  could  look  at  her  but  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  her  noble  deportment,  great  beauty,  and  affability  of  be- 
haviour. When  she  came  near  King  Edward,  she  made  her  obeisance  to 
the  ground,  and  gave  him  thanks  for  coming  to  her  assistance,  and  then 
conducted  him  into  the  castle,  to  entertain  and  honour  him,  as  she  was 
very  capable  of  doing. 

"  Every  one  was  delighted  with  her,  but  the  King  could  not  take  his 
eyes  off  from  her,  so  that  a  sparh  of  first  love  struck  upon  his  heart,  which 
lasted  a  long  time,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the  whole  world  produced 
any  other  lady  so  worthy  of  being  beloved.  Thus  they  entered  the 
castle  hand-in-hand.  The  Countess  led  him  first  to  the  hall,  and  then  to 
the  best  chamber,  which  was  very  richly  furnished,  as  belonging  to  so 
fine  a  lady.  King  Edward  kept  his  eyes  so  fixed  upon  the  countess 
that  the  gentle  dame  was  quite  abashed.  After  he  had  sufficiently; 
examined  his  apartment  he  retired  to  a  window,  and  leaning  on  it  fell  I 
into  a  profound  reverie.  i 

"  The  Countess  left  him  to  order  dinner  to  be  made  ready,  and  the 
tables  set,  and  the  hall  ornamented  and  set  out,  likewise  to  welcome  the 
knights  and  lords  who  accompanied  the  King.  When  she  had  given  all 
the  orders  to  her  servants  she  thought  needful,  she  returned  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  to  King  Edward,  and  said — 

*'  Dear  sir,  what  are  you  musing  on  ?  Such  meditating  is  not  propel 
for  you,  saving  your  grace  !  you  ought  rather  to  be  in  right  spirits,  having 
freed  England  from  her  enemy  without  loss  of  blood  !" 

"  The  King  replied,  '  Oh,  dear  lady,  you  must  know  that  since  I  havt 
been  in  this  castle,  some  thoughts  have  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I  waj 
not  before  aware  of;  so  that  it  behoves  me  to  reflect.  Being  uncertair 
what  may  be  the  event,  I  cannot  withdraw  my  attention." 

"  *  Dear  sir,'  answered  the  lady,  '  you  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer,  an( 
east  with  your  friends  to  give  them  more  pleasure,  and  leave  off  ponder 
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ing ;  for  God  has  been  very  bountiful  to  you  in  your  undertaking,  so  that 
you  are  the  most  feared  and  renowned  prince  in  Christendom.  If  the 
King  of  Scotland  have  vexed  you  by  the  mischiefs  he  hath  done  in  your 
kingdom,  you  will  speedily  be  able  to  make  reprisals  in  his  dominions. 
Therefore  come  if  it  please  you,  into  the  hall  to  your  knights,  for  dinner 
will  soon  be  served!' 

"  '  Oh,  sweet  lady,'  said  King  Edward,  '  there  be  other  things  which 
touch  my  heart,  and  lie  heavy  there,  than  M'hat  you  talk  of.  For,  in 
good  truth,  your  beauteous  mien,  and  the  perfections  of  your  face  and 
behaviour  have  wholly  overcome  me,  and  so  deeply  impress  my  heart 
that  my  happiness  wholly  depends  on  meeting  a  return  to  my  flame,  which 
no  denial  from  you  can  ever  extinguish.' 

"  '  Oh,  my  dread  lord,'  replied  the  Countess,  '  do  not  amuse  yourself 
by  laughing  at  me  with  trying  to  tempt  me,  for  I  cannot  believe  you  are 
in  earnest  as  to  what  you  have  just  said.  Is  it  likely  that  so  noble  and 
gallant  a  prince  as  you  are,  would  ever  think  of  dishonouring  either  me 
or  my  husband,  a  valiant  knight  who  has  served  you  so  faithfully,  and 
who  now  lies  in  a  doleful  prison  on  your  account.  Certainly,  sir,  this 
would  not  redound  to  your  glory,  nor  would  you  be  the  better  for  it,  if 
you  could  have  your  wayward  will.' 

"  The  virtuous  lady  then  quitted  the  King,  who  was  astonished  at  her 
words.  She  went  into  the  hall  to  hasten  dinner  ;  afterwards  she  ap- 
proached the  King's  chamber,  attended  by  all  the  knights,  and  said 
to  him, 

"  '  My  lord  King  your  knights  are  all  waiting  for  you  to  wash  their 
hands,  for  they,  as  well  as  yourself  have  fasted  too  long  !' 

"  King  Edward  left  his  apartment,  and  came  to  the  hall,  where,  after 
he  had  washed  his  hands,  he  seated  himself  with  his  knights  at  the  dinner, 
as  did  the  lady  also  ;  but  the  King  ate  very  little,  and  was  the  whole 
time  pensive,  casting  his  eyes,  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  on  the 
Countess.  Such  behaviour  surprised  his  friends,  for  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  it,  never  having  seen  the  like  before  in  the  King.  They 
supposed  it  was  his  chagrin  at  the  departure  of  the  Scots  without  a  battle. 

"  The  King  remained  at  the  castle  the  whole  of  the  day  without  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  himself.  Thus  did  he  pass  that  day  and  a  sleepless 
night,  debating  the  matter  with  his  own  heart. 

^'  At  daybreak  he  rose,  drew  out  his  whole  army,  raised  his  camp,  and 
made  ready  to  follow  the  Scots.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  Countess,  he 
said, 

'  My  dear  lady,  God  preserve  you  safe  till  I  return,  and  I  pray  that 
you  will  think  well  of  what  I  have  said,  and  have  the  goodness  to  give  me 
a  different  answer  !' 

"  '  My  gracious  liege,'  replied  the  Countess,  '  God  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness preserve  you,  and  drive  from  your  noble  heart  such  villanous 
thoughts,  for  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to  serve  you,  but  only  in 
what  is  consistent  with  my  honour  and  with  yours.' 

The  King  left  her,  quite  astonished  at  her  answers.  This  is  the  only 
instance,  says  Miss  Strickland,  in  which  the  fidelity  of  King  Edward 
wandered  from  his  beloved  Queen  Philippa. 

Shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  we  have  just  narrated, 
a  truce  having  been  concluded  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
the  French  monarch  released  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  upon  condition  that 
Edward's  prisoner,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  should  also  be  set  at  liberty.  It 
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is  then  related,  that  Edward  being  returned  to  London,  and  the  time 
having  arrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  that  had  so  long 
absorbed  his  attention,  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  holdmg  of  those 
solemn  jousts  which  were  to  herald  in  the  noblest  of  all  the  Orders  oi 
Knighthood  in  the  world. 

"  Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date,  _ 

Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state ; 

Our  England's  ornament,  the  Crown's  defence. 

In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  Prince  ; 

Unchanged  by  fortune,  to  their  Sovereign  true, 

For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  blue. 

These  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unstain'd, 

Tn  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd. 

And  well  repaid  the  laurels  which  they  gain'd."* 
To  these  festivities  were  invited  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  beautiful 
countess,who  appears  on  the  occasion  to  have  been  attired  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  in  order  to  avoid  attracting  the  sovereign's  regard,  and  to  dis- 
countenance his  improper  affection.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  to 
which  popular  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  order's  insignia,  we  can 
easily  comprehend,  when  we  remember  all  that  had  previously  transpired 
between  the  king  and  the  lady  of  Wark  Castle— the  generous  and  manly 
burst  of  indignation  with  which  Edward  met  the  ill-timed  jeers  of  his 
courtiers—and  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  ever  memorable  words— 

HONI   SOlT   QUI   MAL   Y  PENSE. 

And  now  we  have  answered  to  the  best  of  our  ability  Ashmole's  objec- 
tions to  the  Legend  of  the  Garter,  we  hope  we  have  shewn  that  legends 
may  sometimes  be  depended  upon,  and  that  even  the  most  fastidious  ad- 
mirers of  the  order  of  which  we  have  been  treating  may,  without  m  the 
slightest  degree  tarnishing  or  detracting  from  its  historic  glory,  be  proud 
of  attributing  the  origin  of  its  insignia  to  the  Lady  Joan,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  indeed  a  heroine  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A  woman  who 
was  proof  against  the  common  fears  of  her  sex— a  woman  whom  neither 
the  terrors  of  war,  nor  the  insidious,  yet  flattering  wooings  of  the 
chivalrous  Edward,  could  succumb.  Let  imagination  soar  its  highest. 
Let  it  seek  a  fantastic  heroine  of  its  own  creation  ;  still  do  we  defy  it  to 
find  a  rival  to  the  lady  whose  name  has  graced  our  pages  of  this  month. 

*  Gentlemen  of  every  class  were  held  eligible  to  the  Garter  in  former  days ;  but  we 
need  hardly  observe  it  has  long  been  practically  restricted  to  the  nobility--with  very  rare 
exceptions  to  the  Peerage.  No  Commoner  received  it  after  the  death  of  J ames  1 .  until 
Charles  II.,  when  returning  from  exile  in  Montagu's  flag-ship,  bestowed  a  ribbon  on  the 
converted  Admiral  of  the  Republic.  But  this  was  rather  a  particular  occasion,  and 
the  new  K.G.  became  also  Earl  of  Sandwich  immediately  on  the  king's  landing,  liie 
next  person  whose  ordinary  style  and  title  ever  marked  him  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  the  reverend  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  invoked 
the  shade  of  the  departed  heroes  of  the  order  to  descend  and  yield  sanction  to  so  unu- 
sual an  inauguration . 

■ '  Ye  mighty  dead !  ye  garter' d  sons  of  praise! 

Our  morning  stars!  Our  boast  in  former  days! 

While  hovering  o'er  your  purple  wings  display. 

Lured  by  the  pomp  of  this  distinguished  day — 

Stop,  and  attend!    By  one  the  knee  be  bound ; 

One  throAv  the  mantle's  crimson  folds  around  ; 

By  that  the  sword  on  his  proud  thigh  be  placed. 

This  clasp  the  diamond  girdle  round  his  waist ; 

His  breast  with  rays  let  just  Godolphin  spread. 

Wise  Burleigh  plant  the  plumage  on  his  head, 

And  Edward  own,  since  first  he  fix'd  the  race 

None  press' d  fair  Glory  with  a  swifter  pace.** 
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CHESHIRE. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  England  has  a  reasonable  proportion  of  ruined 
castles  and  decayed  abbeys,  by  which  in  general  must  be  understood  little 
more  than  the  bare  walls  ;  but  these  ruins  are  no  longer  tenanted  by  their 
legitimate  inhabitants,  namely  ghosts,  fairies,  and  hobgoblins  ;  the  legends 
which  used  to  attach  to  them,  have  with  few  exceptions  passed  out  of  men's 
memories,  for  that  they  must  have  existed  at  one  period  cannot,  I  should 
thinks  be  a  matter  of  question  ;  superstition  abounded  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  it  seems  but  fair  to  presume  that  the  bold  barons,  who  built  or  inheri- 
ted these  castles  before  they  went  to  ruin,  must  have  done  many  a  deed 
in  their  time  that  ought  not  speedily  to  have  been  forgotton.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  legendary  antiquity  of  England  though  not  quite 
a  blank,  is  not  much  better  when  compared  with  that  of  its  Scottish  or 
Irish  neighbours.  While  the  poet  and  the  painter  in  travelling  through 
England  find  inexhaustible  materials  for  their  respective  arts,  the  unlucky 
antiquarian  is  condemned  to  plod  as  through  a  waste,  no  better  than  the 
desert  of  Sahara  ;  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  he  meets  with  an  oasis  where 
the  leaf  is  green,  and  the  fountain  is  flowing,  but  this  only  happens  to 
him  after  days  of  empty  weariness,  and  by  no  means  makes  amends  for 
the  rest  of  his  pilgrimage. 

It  was  in  this  grumbling  mood,  which  after  all  is  not  without  its  plea- 
sures, that  I  entered  Cheshire,  a  county  retaining  more  of  ancient  customs 
than  any  part  of  England,  excepting  perhaps  three  or  four  of  the  nor- 
thern districts.  These  however  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  winter  months, 
and  as  my  visit  was  towards  the  end  of  spring,  and  prolonged  through 
a  part  of  summer,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  actual  practice, 
and  probably  might  never  have  heard  of  them  had  not  Fortune  in  one  of 
her  kind  moments  made  me  set  up  my  staff  at  a  small  farm-house  near 
Nantwich.  Here  I  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  a  rustic  Scheherezade 
in  the  person  of  an  old  grandame,  who,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  did 
nothing  but  knit  stockings  from  the  time  she  got  up  'till  the  time  she  went 
to  bed.  Except  at  meals,  I  doubt  if  the  knitting  needles  were  ever  out 
of  her  hands  for  a  single  moment.  If  the  day  were  fine  she  might  always 
be  found  seated  in  a  high-backed,  rush-bottomed  arm-chair  before  the 
cottage-window  with  a  very  white  cap  upon  her  head,  but  no  bonnet,  as 
though  she  never  could  have  too  much  of  the  sun,  crooning  old  songs  if 
she  had  no  one  to  talk  to — but  still  knitting  ;  towards  evening  she  was 
equally  sure  to  be  seen  posted  in  a  corner  of  the  huge  fire-place,  imbibing 
her  share  of  smoke  with  the  bacon  that  hung  in  the  chimney  above  her 
head — but  still  knitting.  Of  a  truth  she  might  well  have  parodied  the 
©Id  Scotch  song  ; 

We  are  all  knitting : 
Knit,  knit,  knitting: 
For  we  are  all  knitting 
At  our  house  at  home.'* 
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To  be  sure  there  were  half-a-dozen  grand-children  hopping  and  skip- 
ping round,  so  there  may  have  been  some  cause  for  this  everlasting 
occupation,  which  she  seemed  to  pursue  mechanically,  never  allowing  it 
to  interrupt  conversation.  The  meeting  with  such  a  living  record  of 
bygone  times  induced  me  to  stop  three  or  four  days  at  the  farm-house 
quite  contrary  to  my  first  intention,  for  I  had  merely  sought  refuge  there 
at  night  from  a  sudden  storm,  fully  purposing  to  leave  my  hospitable 
entertainers — paid  hospitality  by  the  bye — at  an  early  hour  the  next  day. 

The  burthen  of  the  old  woman's  song  was  constantly,  "  Ah,  sir,  you 
should  come  and  see  us  in  the  winter-time.  I  don't  say  but  what  the 
green  fields  and  the  bright  sun  are  pleasant  things  to  look  at,  but  winter's 
the  time  for  merry-makings  and  most  of  those  old  fashions  you  seem  so 
fond  of  hearing  me  talk  about." 

It  might  be  tedious  were  I  to  repeat  one  half  of  what  I  learnt  from  my 
friend,  the  knitter,  but  I  will  mention  two  or  three  of  the  popular  customs, 
as  I  received  them  from  her,  and  which  in  some  trifling  respects  differed 
from  what  I  remembered  to  have  previously  read  upon  the  subject. 

On  All  Souls'  Eve  the  soulers  go  about  from  parish  to  parish,  souling 
— that  is  to  say  begging  for  soul-cakes.  But  this  custom  may  perhaps 
be  best  explained  by  the  song  they  are  in  the  habit  of  chaunting  on  the 
occasion  ;  otherwise  the  song  is  not  worth  much,  and,  quaint  as  it  is, 
might  have  been  made  yesterday. 

"  You  gentlemen  of  England,  I  would  have  you  to  draw  near 
To  these  few  lines  which  we  have  wrote,  and  you  soon  shall  hear 
Sweet  melody  of  music  all  on  this  evening  clear, 
For  we  are  come  a  souling  for  apples  and  strong  beer. 

"  Step  down  into  your  cellar  and  see  what  you  can  find. 
If  your  barrels  are  not  empty  I  hope  you  will  prove  kind ; 
I  hope  you  will  prove  kind  with  your  apples  and  strong  beer, 
We'll  come  no  more  a  souling  until  another  year. 

"  Cold  winter  it  is  commg  on,  dark,  dirty,  wet,  and  cold, 
To  try  your  good  nature  this  night  we  do  make  bold  ; 
This  night  we  do  make  bold  with  your  apples  and  strong  beer, 
We  will  come  no  more  a  souling  until  another  year. 

"  All  the  houses  that  we've  been  at  we  have  had  both  meat  and  drink, 
So  now  we're  dry  with  travelling  I  hope  you'll  on  us  think ; 
I  hope  you'll  on  us  think  with  your  apples  and  strong  beer, 
For  we'll  come  no  more  a  souling  until  another  year. 

"  God  bless  the  master  of  this  house  and  the  mistress  also, 
And  all  the  little  children  that  round  the  table  go, 
Likewise  your  men  and  maidens,  your  cattle  and  your  store. 
And  all  that  lies  within  your  gates,  I  wish  you  ten  times  more ; 
I  wish  you  ten  times  more  with  your  apples  and  strong  beer, 
For  we'll  come  no  more  a  souling  until  another  year." 

Upon  All  Souls'  Day,  Old  Hob  may  be  seen  in  lanes  or  any  other  lonely 
spots  such  as  ghosts  and  goblins  generally  choose  for  their  earthly  visitations. 
And  who  is  Old  Hob  ? — "  the  answer  is  as  read}"-  as  a  borrower's  cap  " — 
Old  Hob  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  bead  of  a  dead  horse,  covered 
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with  a  sheet,  and  borne  about  to  frighten  those  who  have  weak  nerves  and 
a  sufficient  belief  in  w-alking  spirits. 

Another  custom,  but  almost  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  county  is 
corn-begging.  It  begins  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  ends  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  The  poorer  sort  wait  upon  the  farmers,  especially  those  of  their 
own  township,  to  beg  corn,  when  they  are  generally  presented  with  a  quart 
for  each  member  of  the  family ;  sometimes  meat  and  flour  are  given  instead 
of  corn.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  the  lanes 
are  filled  with  female  beggars,  chiefly  Welsh,  who  go  from  house  to  house 
asking  for  money.  This  is  evidently  the  remains  of  some  very  ancient 
custom,  the  meaning  of  which  is  now  lost  to  us — probably  a  sacred  one, 
for  it  implies  no  degradation ;  genuine  beggars  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  usual  trade  with  more  advantage,  but 
there  are  many  of  those  who  ask  alms  at  this  particular  season  that  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

At  Easter  the  children  go  round  in  the  same  manner,  and  sing  a  short  song 
addressed  to  the  farmer's  wife,  the  burthen  of  which  is, 

And  I  pray  you,  good  dame,  an  Easter  egg." 

They  are  however  reasonable  mendicants,  and  will  take  bacon,  cheese,  or 
apples,  or,  as  they  themselves  express  it,"  any  good  thing  that  will  make 
us  merry." 

On  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  a  custom  yet  more  singular  prevails  in 
this  county,  called  lifting,  which  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  is  supposed  to 
bear  no  very  becoming  allusion  to  the  resurrection.  On  the  first  day,  the 
men  carry  about  a  chair  decorated  mth  flowers  and  ribands,  and  compel 
every  young  woman  they  meet  with  to  seat  herself  in  it,  when  they  lift  her 
as  high  as  their  hands  will  reach ;  she  is  however  at  liberty  to  commute 
this  lifting  for  a  kiss,  or  a  small  fine  in  money  proportioned  to  her 
circumstances.  The  next  day  the  women  turn  the  tables  upon  the  men  and 
treat  them  in  the  same  manner.  Though  the  custom  is  now  confined  to  the 
people  it  was  not  quite  obsolete  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  amongst  the 
higher  classes.  It  was  then  the  custom  in  many  of  the  Cheshire  mansions 
for  the  servants  to  place  a  chair  ready  in  the  breakfast-room,  in  which 
the  master  and  mistress  would  alow  themselves  to  be  Uftingt  and  afterwards 
reward  the  lifters  with  a  small  gratuity. 

May-Day  also  has  its  full  share  of  observances  amongst  the  people  of 
Cheshire,  and  more  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  elsewhere. 
Even  these  seem  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  Easter  customs  that  were 
in  use  a  few  years  since,  if  I  might  believe  the  old  woman  who  told  me 
that  many  games  and  sports  were  practised  when  she  was  a  girl  that  had 
since  gone  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  were  well  nigh  forgotten  by  all  except 
a  few  crones  like  herself.  Thus  an  alder-bough  was  stuck  over  the  door 
of  any  house  that  was  occupied  by  a  noted  scold,  while  in  the  same  way  a 
branch  of  hazel  was  used  to  reproach  the  lazy  for  their  sluttishness.  The 
birch  was  a  more  honourable  testimonial,  being  placed  by  the  young  men 
over  the  doors  of  the  girls  whom  they  were  courting.  In  all  these  customs 
we  may  see  a  manifest  reference  to  very  ancient  superstions,  for  amongst 
our  Saxon  ancestors  every  kind  of  tree  had  a  connection  for  good  or  evil 
with  the  world  of  spirits ;  the  elder  for  instance  was  in  especially  bad  repute: 
others  again  were  holy,  and  to  hew  a  branch  from  them  was  sacrilege,  for 
according  to  the  beautiful  belief  of  paganism  there  was  a  soul  in  all  living 
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things,  and  man^claimed  a  kindred  with  all  the  works  of  nature  A  very 
pretty  essay  might  be  written  upon  this  chapter,  but  that  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  away  from  the  immediate  subject. 

Another  custom,  which  the  old  knitter  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  doubtless  from  its  close  connection  with  her  own  youthful 
days,  was  one  that  prevailed  at  her  native  place,  Knutsford.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  marriages,  and  other  such  joyful  events,  it  was  usual  to  cover 
the  streets  with  brown  sand,  upon  which  devices  were  figured  in  the  same 
material,  but  of  a  lighter  colour ;  or,  if  it  happened  to  be  the  summer  season, 
they  employed  flowers  instead.  At  these  times,  voluntary  contributions 
were  paid  to  the  bell-ringers  of  the  parish  by  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
as  well  as  by  the  friends  and  tenants  of  the  nuptializing  family  ;  and,  as 
the  sums  thus  collected  were  often  very  considerable,  the  ringing  would 
last  for  a  week  together,  or  even  longer,  so  that  the  newly  married  couple 
had  full  leisure  to  quarrel  before  the  bells  had  well  done  pealing  out  their 
happiness. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  with  my  friendly  hostess,  though  not 
half  so  long  as  I  should  have  done,  had  I  yielded  to  the  flood  of  pleasant 
recollections  that  rushed  in  upon  me  from  the  moment  I  began  to  speak 
of  her.  On  then  to  Nantwich,  so  celebrated  for  its  salt  springs,  or  which, 
at  least,  used  to  be  so  at  one  time,  although  its  estimation  has  of  late 
years  much  declined,  its  trade  with  the  usual  caprice  of  that  fickle  source 
of  wealth,  having  betaken  itself  to  other  places.  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  brine-springs  of  Nantwich  were  held 
in  such  veneration,  that  upon  Ascension  Day  the  people  used  to  meet 
about  them,  and  there  chaunt  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  or  of  blessing.  On 
these  occasions  the  ancient  salt-pit,  called  the  Old  Biat,  was  bedecked 
with  flowers  and  ribands,  and  the  young  people  danced  around  it.  And 
here  again  we  see  unmistakeable  traces  of  a  religious  ceremonial,  for  in 
most  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  earlier  ages  dancing  was  very  generally 
used,  and  seems  to  have  formed  a  principal  feature. 

This  part  of  the  road  to  Nantwich  had  not  much  perhaps  to  attract  the 
attention  of  one  who  had  now  been  walking  for  three  hours  or  more  under  a 
hot  sun,  yet  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  number  of  small  square  pits 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  field.  For  what  earthly  purpose 
could  they  be  intended  ?  surely  not  to  hold  the  rain-water  for  the  cattle  ? 
no,  they  were  too  numerous  for  such  an  object,  and  besides  there  was  a 
pond  close  by.  I  might  have  gone  on  guessing  till  doomsday,  had  it  not 
been  my  fortune  to  stumble  upon  a  party  of  labourers — marlers,  as  I 
afterwards  understood  they  were  called — busy  in  digging  one  of  these 
same  mysterious  excavations.  Now  I  have  always  found  the  best  open 
sesame  on  these  occasions  is  a  small  gratuity,  and  I  therefore  prefaced 
my  enquiry  by  giving  one  of  the  men  a  shilling  to  be  divided  amongst 
them,  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  the  whole  gang  fiung  away  spade 
and  mattock  as  if  they  had  been  bewitched.  In  an  instant  they  had 
joined  hands  and  formed  a  circle,  when  one  of  them  cried  aloud,  *'  Oyez  ! 
oyez  !  oyez  !  A  stranger  living  in  Lunnun  has  come  here  to-day,  and 
has  given  my  lord  and  his  men  part  of  a  hundred  pounds.  I  hope 
another  will  come  by-and-by,  and  give  us  as  much  more,  and  we  will 
return  him  thanks  therefore,  and  shout,  largo  /" — which  in  truth  they  did 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  lungs,  ending  with  a  prolonged  cadence.  The 
shout,  with  the  cry  of  largo, — meaning  no  doubt  largess — was  repeated 
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six  times,  and  each  time  they  bowed  to  the  centre.  The  last  shout  was 
so  tremendous  it  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off.  It  appeared  how- 
ever, that  the  ceremony  was  not  by  any  means  a  new  affair  got  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  but  was  a  common  and  long  established  custom. 
Had  my  donation  been  no  more  than  sixpence,  I  should  have  been 
honoured  only  with  four  shouts  ;  had  it  exceeded  a  shilling  they  would 
have  roared  till  they  could  roar  no  longer.  As  it  was,  I  felt  quite 
satisfied  I  had  received  a  good  shilling's  worth,  and  by  no  means  desired 
any  more. 

The  lord,  for  it  seems  they  always  elect  a  lord  of  the  marl-pit,  keeps 
the  money  that  is  thus  collected  'till  the  next  Saturday,  when  it  is  spent 
at  the  nearest  ale-house,  and  the  shouts  are  there  renewed  as  the  names 
of  the  donors  are  repeated  in  succession.  But  they  do  not  altogether 
trust  to  what  Fortune  may  choose  to  send  them  ;  when  their  work  is 
finished,  our  marlers,  as  they  are  called,  have  another  way  of  collecting 
money,  which  they  term  carrying  the  garland,  that  is,  they  decorate  a 
pole  with  flowers  and  ribands,  hang  upon  it  their  silver  spoons  and 
watches,  or  anything  else  that  may  make  a  glitter,  and  with  this  they  go 
about,  soliciting  the  bounty  of  their  wealthier  neighbours.  As  to  the 
pits  which  led  to  my  witnessing  this  odd  ceremonial,  they  are  the  result 
of  excavations  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  the  marl,  a  favourite 
manure  in  this  county.  It  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  lime,  intimately 
united,  but  in  unequal  proportions. 

It  may  lower  me  in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  love  to  "  babble  of 
green  fields,"  but  though  I  cannot  say  I  was  absolutely  weary  of  fell 
and  wood,  yet  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  find  myself  in  the  giant-built 
town  of  Chester,  for  to  no  less  a  personage  does  the  monk  Ranulf  in  his 
Polychronicon  attribute  its  foundation ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
Henry  Bradshaw,  a  monk  of  Chester,  in  his  life  of  Saint  Werburg,  flatly 
contradicts  brother  Ranulf : 

"  The  founder  of  this  city,  as  saith  Polychronicon, 

Was  Leon  Gawer,  a  mighty  strong  giant ; 
Which  builded  caves  and  dungeons,  many  a  one, 

Ne  goodly  buildings,  ne  proper,  ne  pleasant ; 

But  King  Leir,  a  Briton,  fine  and  valiant, 
Was  founder  of  Chester  by  pleasant  building, 
And  was  named  Guer  Leir  by  the  King." 

Which  of  the  two  holy  men  is  right,  brother  Ranulf,  or  brother 
Bradshaw,  and  whether  the  Giant  or  King  Lear  founded  Chester,  is 
more  than  any  degenerate  modern  may  take  upon  himself  to  decide. 

Britton,  in  speaking  of  Chester,  calls  it  respectable.  What  he  exactly 
means  by  the  phrase,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  has  something  of  a 
contemptuous  sound  with  it,  as  if  he  could  see  nothing  to  admire  in  this 
singular  old  city.  If  so,  the  antiquarian  is  much  to  be  pitied,  for  in  its 
own  way  Chester  can  substantiate  as  good  claims  to  our  admiration  as 
any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
sea,  upon  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  river  Dee,  and  consists 
principally  of  four  streets,  running  from  a  centre  at  the  cross  towards 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  each  of  these  is  terminated  by 
a  gate  called  respectively  North-gate,  East-gate,  Bridge-Gate,  and 
Water-gate.    The  walls  around  it,  which  extend  to  nearly  two  miles 
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are  wide  enough  in  all  places  to  allow  of  two  persons  walking  abreast, 
and  in  some  parts  will  admit  of  even  three  or  four,  the  entire  circuit 
affording  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  prospects  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  only 
to  mention  the  river  Dee  winding  its  way  below,  Beeston  rock  with  its 
castle,  Broxton  and  Peckforton  hills,  and  the  mountains  of  Flintshire 
and  Denbighshire.  Internally,  also,  Chester  has  many  claims  upon  the 
traveller's  notice,  but  the  greatest  singularity  of  this  city  is  its  so  called 
Rows.  These  cannot,  I  think,  be  better  described  than  as  galleries 
occupying  the  front  of  the  first  floor  of  each  house,  the  buildings  over 
which  are  supported  by  columns,  while  below  them  are  either  shops  or 
vaults  for  the  stowing  away  of  goods.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  built  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  citizens  against  any 
sudden  incursions  of  hostile  cavalry,  to  which  at  one  time  they  were 
peculiarly  subject  from  their  vicinity  to  the  turbulent  Welsh,  who 
proved  as  bad  neighbours  to  Chester  as  the  Scotch  borderers  did  to  the 
northern  counties.  In  the  present  day  these  galleries  are  no  less  useful 
though  for  more  pacific  objects ;  they  afford  a  dry  walk  for  the  people 
in  all  weather,  extending  through  a  great  part  of  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  form  a  safe  and  convenient  road  for  the  foot-passenger  by 
placing  him  out  of  all  danger  from  carriages  and  horses. 

One  old  writer,  William  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon  Poursuivant,  in  de- 
scribing these  rows  observes  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  "  this  is  a  manner 
of  building  I  have  not  heard  of  in  any  other  place  of  Christendom. 
Some  will  say  that  the  like  is  in  Padua  in  Italy  ;  but  that  is  not  so ; 
for  the  houses  at  Padua  are  built  as  the  suburbs  of  this  city  be,  that  is, 
on  the  ground  upon  posts,  that  a  man  may  go  dry  underneath  them,  like 
as  they  are  at  Billingsgate  in  London,  but  nothing  like  to  the  Roes." 

Rouge  Dragon,  however,  is  not  quite  correct  in  this  account,  for  at 
one  time  other  places  might  have  been  found  in  England  that  were  built 
much  after  the  same  plan.  The  antiquarian,  Leland,  observes  of  Bridge- 
north,  "  There  is  one  very  fay  re  street  going  from  north  to  south,  and 
on  each  side  this  street  the  houses  be  gallered  soe  that  men  may  passe 
dry  by  them  if  it  raine,  according  to  some  streets  in  Chester  cittye." 

As  I  have  no  intention  of  inditing  a  handbook,  that  most  fashionable 
commodity  of  our  fashion -mongering  days,  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence 
the  castle,  the  bridges,  the  churches,  and  the  hundred  _  other  lions  that 
may  be  found  here,  and  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice.  And  yet  it 
is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  turn  my  back  upon  Chester ;  it 
seems  to  recall  what  I  really  experienced  upon  leaving  the  place  bodily 
and  not  as  now  metaphorically,  after  a  brief  abode  of  little  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  ask  my  readers  to  accompany  me  on  my 
prolonged  tour  through  flood  and  fell,  over  hill  and  dale  ;  but  there 
is  one  place  at  which  I  would  fain  have  them  pause  with  me  for  a  brief 
space,  and  this  is  the  little  isle  of  Hilbree,  in  the  Irish  sea,  at  a  short 
distance  from  West  Kirkby.  Like  the  Holy  Islands  of  Lindisfarn,  it 
was  once  the  object  of  devout  pilgrimage,  and  like  them, 

"  With  the  flow  and  ebb  its  stile 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle  ; 
Dryshod  o'er  sands  twice  every  day 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  ; 
Twice  every  day  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandal'd  feet  the  trace." 
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Leland,  in  speaking  of  it  tells  us  that  "  at  the  floode  it  is  al  environed 
with  water  as  an  isle,  and  then  the  trajectus  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over, 
and  four  fadome  deep  of  water,  and  at  ebbe  a  man  may  go  over  the 
sand.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  c  ompace,  and  the  ground  is  sandy,  and  hath 
conies.  There  was  a  cell  of  monkes  of  Chester  and  a  pilgrimage  of  Our 
Lady  of  Hillbrye."  . 

Of  this  conventual  building  there  is  not  at  present  a  vestige  ;^  but  I 
picked  up  a  tale  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had  once  stood,  which,  indeed, 
was  the  cause  of  my  asking  the  reader's  company  to  Hilbree  Island.  Tt 
may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false,  for  my  informant  was  like  enough  to  have 
resembled  those  ingenious  folks  in  Italy,  who  make  the  antiquiti  they 
find,  much  to  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  English  dilettanti.  But  to 
begin  with  the  beginning.  I  was  indulging,  more  meo,  in  certain  delect- 
able visions,  rebuilding  in  fancy  the  ancient  cloisters,  and  peopling  them 
with  grey-frocked  friars,  when  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  something 
that  moved  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  at  no  great  distance.  "  A  lover 
of  night  and  solitude  like  myself,"  thought  I.  But  no  ;  the  figure,  as  it 
came  into  the  full  moonlight,  proved  to  be  an  object  infinitely  more  m 
keeping  with  the  time  and  place,  for  it  was  a  female  gypsy,  rather,  as  it 
seemed,  beyond  the  heyday  of  youth,  but  with  eyes  as  dark  as  the 
deepest  violets  amid  the  wet  grass,  and  sparkling  as  the  dews  that  hung 
upon  them.  There  was  something  in  her  arch  smile  that  bespoke  no 
less  roguishness  than  good  humour,  and  then  she  was  handsome — de- 
cidedly handsome— that  is,  after  the  peculiar  beauty  of  her  tribe,  for 
gypsy  was  stamped  in  every  feature. 

"  Cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of  silver,"  said  she,  stepping  from  the 
ruins,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  the  future." 

And  what  good  would  that  do  me?"  retorted  I,  "  since  I  could  not 
alter  it,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be  ?  If  indeed  you  can  take  a  peep 
into  the  past — " 

'*  I  can  do  that  too,"  interrupted  the  gypsy  ;  I  can  tell  you  a  story 
of  the  old  monks,  and  how  the  devil  outwitted  the  old  baron,  Sir  Hugh 
de  Montville." 

A  bargain  was  quickly  struck  between  us.  I  sate  myself  down  upon 
a  stone  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  earth,  a  piece  no  doubt  of  some  outer 
wall,  of  which  time  had  left  no  other  vestige,  while  the  gypsy  stood 
opposite  to  me,  leaning  upon  an  ashen  stafi",  and  appearing  very  much 
to  my  fancy  like  some  sybil.  What  was  more  strange,  she  not  only 
spoke  well  and  fluently,  but  threw  herself  so  completely  into  the  different 
characters  of  her  tale  that  each  one  seemed  to  rise  up  before  me  a  distinct 
aiid  living  personage  :  and  yet,  at  times,  there  was  a  slight  touch  of 
ri^cule  in  her  tone  and  eye  as  if  she  were  laughing  at  what  she  wished 
me  to  believe.  So  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  I  will  give  the  legend  in 
her  own  words,  for,  bating  some  few  provincialisms — and  even  they  lent 
an  antique  air  to  the  recitation— I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  not  mend  it. 

"  It  was  a  stormy  evening  in  February,  and  the  sea  below  us,  for  as  quiet 
as  it  now  seems,  was  rolling  its  waves  so  high  that  not  a  single  boatman 
would  willingly  have  trusted  himself  upon  it.  Vespers  were  over,  and 
the  abbot,  who  had  an  odd  taste  for  such  scenes,  was  walking  on  the 
bank  yonder  with  his  sub-prior  looking  out  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
and  it  may  be  listening  to  the  hooting  of  the  owl.  I  love  to  hear  that, 
myself;  aye  more,  ten  times  more,  than  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  tabor. 
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Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  abbot  looked  out  upon  the  wild,  dark  waters, 
and  the  sub-prior  thought  to  himself  how  small  was  their  chance  of  any 
fish  from  the  sea  for  the  next  day's  dinner,  when  to  the  surprise  of  both 
they  saw  a  skiff  crossing  over  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  actually  carry- 
ing sail  enough,  one  would  have  imagined,  to  have  upset  her  every 
minute.  The  little  bark  plunged,  tossed,  and  tore  along  through  the 
boiling  foam  like  some  mad  thing. 

'  Heaven  for  its  mercy  !'  cried  the  abbot,  'they  will  never  reach  this 
shore.' 

"  '  No  more  chance,'  replied  the  sub-prior,  '  than  we  have  of  any  fresh 
fish  to-morrow.' 

*'  But  the  fish-loving  sub-prior  was  no  true  prophet.  The  boat  ran 
safely  into  the  shelter  of  an  artificial  cove  formed  by  mounds  of  stone, — 
you  need  not  look  for  it  now  ;  it  exists  no  longer — when  out  jumped  a 
handsome  young  fellow  in  a  forester's  habit,  and  helped  ashore  a  strip- 
ling, a  lad,  as  it  seemed,  of  fifteen  or  thereabout.  The  next  moment  the 
forester  was  kneeling  before  the  abbot. 

"  '  Holy  father,  we  crave  sanctuary  ;  they  who  seek  our  blood  are  be- 
hind us.' 

"  '  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints  V  exclaimed  the  younger,  in  a  voice  of 
agony. 

"  '  'Tis  granted,'  replied  the  compassionate  abbot. 

"  '  Beware  what  you  do,'  interrupted  the  sub-prior,  hastily,  '  for  we 
walk  in  ticklish  times.  No  one  would  have  ventured  across  yonder 
waters  upon'  a  night  like  this,  save  in  the  fear  of  some  powerful  foe, 
and  such  it  were  no  wise  or  safe  policy  in  us  to  provoke.' 

"  But  the  abbot,  who  was  somewhat  wilful  as  well  as  compassionate,  and 
loved  to  uphold  the  privileges  of  mother-church,  persisted  in  granting  an 
asylum  to  the  supplicants.  Despite  the  sour  faces  of  his  sub-prior,  he 
led  them  straightway  to  the  chapel,  where  they  fiung  themselves  on  their 
knees  before  the  high  altar,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Virgin,  who  had 
saved  them  from  the  dangers  of  the  flood  and  of  their  pursuers.  The 
benevolent  monk  cast  a  look  of  peculiar  meaning  at  his  councillor  ;  he 
felt  that  he  had  done  a  good  work  ;  and,  what  was  more,  that  the  sub- 
prior  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

"  Nearly  two  hours  had  thus  passed  when  a  furious  beating  was  heard 
at  the  abbey  portals.  The  forester  instantly  started  up  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  hut  the  abbot  held  his  arm,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  if  he  had  a  fancy  for  fighting  he  had  better  turn  out 
upon  the  grass  in  the  moonlight,  it  was  altogether  out  of  the  question 
where  he  then  was.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  gates  having  been  opened,  in 
rushed  the  Baron  Hugh  de  Montville  with  his  retainers,  who  had  hesitated 
some  time  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  embark  upon  such  a  stormy 
sea,  short  as  the  distance  was — a  lucky  hesitation  for  the  fugitives,  as 
they  had  thus  got  the  start  of  them. 

Seize  me  the  scoundrel  and  his  paramour,'  was  the  unceremonious 
salutation  of  the  baron. 

"  The  abbot  stept  before  the  fugitives,  and  in  the  blandest  manner  pos  - 
sible informed  Sir  Hugh  and  his  friends  that  they  would  burn  to  all 
eternity  if  they  dared  to  violate  the  rights  of  sanctuary. 

"  '  But  my  daughter!'  shouted  the  baron. 

"  'Daughter?'  replied  the  abbot,  'I  see  no  signs  of  a  petticoat  here. 
Heaven  forbid !' 
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"'Zounds,  you  mumping  old  idiot,'  exclaimed  the  baron,  'are  you  so 
blind  that  you  cannot  tell  Joan  from  Jack  with  all  these  lamps  and  can- 
dles burning  about  you  !  I  tell  you  that  demure  thing  in  the  white  hose 
and  green  jerkin  is  my  modest  daughter.' 

"  'Is  she  ?'  said  the  abbot  coolly. 

"  '  Is  she  V  cried  Sir  Hugh.  '  I  tell  you  what,  Father  Boniface  ;  you 
have  no  right  to  harbour  women  in  your  walls,  whether  they  wear  petti- 
coats or  breeches ;  and  if  you  do  n't  give  her  up  this  instant,  I'll  write  to 
your  master,  bluff  King  Hal,  and  we'll  hear  what  he'll  say  to  it.' 

"  '  And  I,'  replied  the  abbot,  '  will  write  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  York,  and  we'll  hear  what  he  '11  say  to  it.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  your  mood  is  none  of  the  most  agreeable,  you  will  do  me 
a  favour  by  retiring.' 

"  The  extreme  politeness  of  the  abbot  well-nigh  drove  Sir  Hugh  frantic. 
He  cursed  most  shockingly,  and  rounded  off  a  tremendous  volley  of  oaths 
by  saying,  '  I'll  not  stay  here  another  moment,  but  may  the  devil  fly 
away  with  me,  body  and  soul,  if  I  lose  sight  of  these  walls  so  long  as 
that  rascal  Josceline  is  within  them.' 

*'  As  he  said  this,  all  were  startled  by  something  that  sounded  very  much 
like  an  unearthly  laugh  ;  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  them,  though  perhaps 
after  all  it  was  only  the  hooting  of  an  owl. 

"  '  The  fiend  has  heard,  and  accepts  your  impious  challenge,'  mur- 
mured the  abbot  raising  his  hands  in  horror. 

"The  monks,  including  the  sub -prior,  did  the  same,  and  the  baron, 
stout-hearted  as  he  was,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
chapel,  followed  by  all  his  people. 

"  '  Oremus  !'  said  the  abbot. 

"  '  Oremus!'  responded  the  brotherhood,  setting  up  an  anthem  ;  but 
their  voices  quavered  from  fright,  and  they  sang  so  dreadfully  out  of  tune 
that  the  owls  in  the  neighbourhood  mistook  it  for  the  cry  of  their  com- 
panions, and  answered  with  hoots  of  satisfaction. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Hugh  had  ordered  his  tent  to  be  pitched  before 
the  abbey-gates,  set  a  regular  guard  under  every  window,  and  despatched 
a  trusty  retainer  to  bluff  king  Hal.  On  his  part  the  abbot  sent  an  espe- 
cial missive  to  the  formidable  Wolsey,  conjuring  his  eminence  to  uphold 
the  privileges  of  Mother  Church,  and  pointing  out  how  needful  it  was  to 
put  a  strong  curb  into  the  jaws  of  such  refractory  laymen  as  the^  bold 
baron.  With  all  convenient  haste — which  in  those  days  certainly  did  not 
mean  less  than  a  w^eek  for  a  himdred  and  odd  miles  of  ground  to  be  tra- 
velled over — came  back  both  answers.  From  these  it  appeared  that  Hal 
and  his  cardinal-minister  had  made  a  sort  of  compromise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  respective  dignities,  the  king  consenting  that  the  young 
squire  Josceline  should,  in  respect  to  the  church's  rights,  stay  where  he 
was  'till  he  grew  tired  of  long  prayers  and  short  feasts,  while  his  emi- 
nence on  the°  other  hand  graciously  admitted  that  a  handsome  young 
damsel  was  no  fitting  companion  for  pious  monks,  whereupon  the  baron 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  off  his  daughter  when  and  how  it  liked  him. 

"  If  Father  Boniface  was  only  half  satisfied  with  this  decision,  Sir  Hugh 
was  still  less  pleased.  The  weather  had  become  exceedingly  cold,  wet, 
and  tempestuous,  and  most  gladly  would  he  have  beaten  a  retreat  with 
bag  and  baggage,  but  that  he  remembered  his  exclamation  in  the  chapel, 
and  was  sorely  afraid  the  devil  might  keep  him  to  his  bargain.  So  com- 
pletely  w^as  his  usually  domineering  spirit  cowed  by  this  reflection  that 
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he  resolved  to  ask  advice  of  his  enemy,  Father  Boniface.  To  him,  there- 
fore, he  despatched  a  civil  epistle,  requesting  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  a  matter  of  much  import,  with  an  addendum,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  the  baron  had  sent  for  half  a  dozen  flasks  of  his  richest  and  raciest 
Canary  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations. 

"  The  abbot  considerably  mollified  by  the  postscript — for  Sir  Hugh  was 
far  and  wide  celebrated  for  his  Canary — returned  for  answer,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  baron's  penitence,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
would  gladly  afford  him  his  best  advice.  He  went  accordingly,  and  after 
they  had  discussed  as  much  wine  as  made  them  both  forget  their  ancient 
grievances,  Sir  Hugh  proceeded  to  state  his  case. 

" '  'Tis  a  difficult  matter  to  advise  in,'  said  the  abbot. 

"  '  I  know  it,'  replied  the  baron  ;  '  fill  your  cup  again.' 

"  The  abbot  did  so,  remained  in  profound  cogitation'till  it  was  emptied, 
and  then  sighed  as  he  set  it  down,  and  repeated  '  'tis  a  difficult  matter 
to  advise  in.' 

" '  So  you  said  before,'  retorted  the  baron,  with  difficulty  restraining  his 
impatience. 

"  '  I  did,'  replied  the  abbot,  '  and  I  say  it  again,  being  a  thing  that 
admits  not  of  question.  Yet  hold  ;  a  sudden  thought  occurs  to  me. 
Suppose  you  give  your  gold  and  lands  to  the  abbey,  and  become  one  of 
us,  living  and  dying  \\ithin  our  walls,  and  so  defeating  Satan.  It  will  be 
much  pleasanter  than  lying  here  in  the  cold  and  wet  'till  it  pleases  the 
young  falconer  to  come  forth,  which  of  course  he  never  will  do,  so  long 
as  he  knows  you  are  waiting  for  him.' 

"  At  this  proposal  the  enraged  baron  swore  worse  than  ever,  and  things 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  abbot  fled  in  terror  lest  a  worse  thing  should 
happen.  His  wrath  however  had  one  good  effect ;  as  the  scum  of  his 
temper  boiled  over,  there  came  up  with  it  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
mental  cauldron  a  most  brilliant  idea — he  would  forge  a  letter,  as  from 
his  daughter,  stating  that  she  had  escaped  from  the  paternal  castle,  and 
had  taken  refuge  amongst  the  outlaws  that  were  known  to  infest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkby,  where  she  expected  Josceline  to  join  her. 

"  The  man,  to  whom  this  letter  was  entrusted,  was  both  shrewd  and 
faithful,  and  on  placing  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  Josceline  managed  mat- 
ters so  cleverly  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cheat.  Even  the  abbot, 
whom  the  young  squire  consulted,  was  deceived  by  it,  and  pointed  out 
how  he  might  escape  unperceived  by  Sir  Hugh,  notwithstanding  all  his 
vigilance. 

There  is,'  he  said,  'a  subterranean  passage  communicating  from 
our  kitchen  to  the  shore  about  a  quarter  mile  off".  I  will  myself  open 
the  way  for  you  without  trusting  to  any  one — especially  the  sub-prior  who, 
I  fear,  loves  you  not  half  so  well  as  he  does  the  bass  in  yonder  sea,  as  to 
be  sure  they  have  a  delicate  flavour  with  them  when  caught  at  the  proper 
season.  But  you  had  better  wait  'till  night-fall,  lest  any  of  the  baron's 
people  should  be  loitering  about  the  castle.' 

"  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  monk,  whose  office  it  was  to  ring  the 
abbey  bells,  had  for  several  days  been  ill  of  indigestion  from  over  indul- 
gence in  potted  lampreys,  and,  as  the  duty  in  his  absence  was  but  negli- 
gently performed,  the  devil,  who  hates  the  sound  of  bells,  had  been  able 
to  keep  a  closer  watch  than  usual  upon  the  abbey.  Hence  he  did  not 
fail  to  get  scent  of  this  project,  which  if  it  could  be  executed  would 
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effectually  deprive  him  of  his  expected  share  in  the  baron.  To 
defeat  it,  therefore,  a  little  before  the  appointed  time  he  assumed  the 
squire's  form,  and  showed  himself  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  knew 
the  Baron  lay  in  ambush.  The  latter  immediately  started  up  to  seize  him. 
The  fiend  fled— the  Baron  jumped  upon  his  horse,  and  spurred  after  him, 
forgetting  his  vow  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase — a  dark  cloud  covered  the 
moon,  the  abbey  walls  could  no  longer  be  distinguished— and  in  the  same 
moment  the  horse  stumbled,  and  the  rider  broke  his  neck. 

"  By  this  chance  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  became  an  heiress,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  king's  ward,  who  was  likely  enough  to  bestow  her  upon 
some  courtier.  But  fortune  ever  favours  the  bold,  and  love  had  made  the 
young  squire  of  the  boldest.  He  posted  off  to  London,  scarcely  stopping 
on  the  road  for  food  or  rest,  and  found,  or  forced,  his  way  into  the  royal 
presence.  The  bluff  king,  as  you  may  have  heard,  loved  to  look  upon  a 
man  of  thews  and  sinews,  and  the  young  squire  had  no  lack  of  either  ;  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  strong  of  hand,  while  the  fire  in  his  eye  gave 
sufficient  token  of  the  inward  spirit.  Moreover,  the  Cardinal  had  showed 
himself  his  enemy,  and  this,  which,  a  few  days  ago,  would  have  been  his 
ruin,  was  now  an  additional  recommendation  ;  for  Hal  had  just  despoiled 
Wolsey  of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  him  forth  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 
So  he  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the  marriage,  and  even  pardoned  the  forest- 
outlaws,  who  according  to  some  accounts  had  played  that  part  in  the 
business  which  other  stories  attributed  to  the  devil." 

"  And  how  the  deuce,"  said  I  at  the  conclusion,  did  you  become  pos- 
sessed of  so  strange  a  tale  ?  who  related  it  to  you?  " 

"  Oh,  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  replied  the  gipsy. 
Oh,  you  mean  the  devil,  I  suppose." 

"  And  if  it  were  the  devil,  he  must  have  possessed  the  old  sexton  then, 
for  it  w^as  he  that  I  heard  tell  it  more  than  a  score  of  times  to  visitors 
like  yourself,  who  always  seemed  to  swallow  it  as  readily  as  I  would  a 
poached  egg  ;  aye,  and  they  would  give  him  a  crown  for  his  lies,  when 
they  would  not  cross  the  hand  of  a  poor  gipsy  with  so  much  as  a  single 
sixpence.    May  Beelzebub  have  the  picking  of  their  stingy  bones." 

As  I  had  no  wish  to  come  to  such  an  end,  I  forthwith  crossed  her  hand 
with  a  shilling,  for  which  I  received  a  handsome  benediction — valeat 
quantum  valet. 
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In  several  former  articles  an  endeavour  was  made  to  discover  tlie  ori- 
gin of  names  and  surnames,  and  to  trace  the  slow  progress  by  which 
they  advanced  to  the  importance  they  have  at  present  attained.  It  is 
probable  that  heraldry  had  an  origin  almost  similar,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  same  circumstances  from  which  a  surname  had  its  derivation  origi- 
nated also  some  sort  of  device  or  sign,  as  a  particular  distinction  which 
in  process  of  time  gave  rise  to  armorial  bearings.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
snarling  propensities  in  which  Diogenes  and  his  followers  indulged,  earned 
for  them  the  unenviable  name  of  Cynici^  a  canina  mordicitate,  yet  far  from 
feeling  offended  at  the  name  it  was  adopted  by  the  sect  as  their  designa- 
tion ;  and  we  find  at  the  death  of  Diogenes  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope, 
who  were  his  ardent  admirers,  raising  statues  to  his  memory,  and  placing 
upon  the  submit  of  a  high  column  erected  over  his  tomb  the  marble 
figure  of  a  dog  ;  and  from  thenceforth  the  word  "  Cynic"  was  used  as 
the  name,  and  a  dog  as  the  symbol  of  that  sect  of  philosophers.  An 
heraldic  device  that  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  an  individual  is 
called  a  rebus,  and  the  time  of  such  adoption  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  date  of  the  Croisades  ;  however  their  origin  appears  to  have  been  far 
more  remote  ;  for  instance  in  Sir  William  Gell's  admirable  description  of 
Pompeii  we  find  an  example  of  the  kind  : — In  the  Natatio,  or  public  baths 
of  Pompeii  are  several  seats.  They  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
donor,  Marcus  Nigidius  Vaccula,  whose  heraldic  cognizance,  if  that  ex- 
pression were  admissable,  was  a  pun  upon  his  name, — the  legs  of  the  seats 
being  those  of  a  cow,  whose  head  formed  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose 
entire  figure  is  the  decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs 
thus  :— 

M.  Nigidius  Vaccula,  P.  S." 

Now  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  so  far  as  this  inscription  is  concerned, 
that  P.  S.  in  ancient  inscriptions  stands  indifferently  for  pecunia  sua,  or 
for  Publico  Sumptv^ — so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  from  the  in- 
scriptions whether  these  benches  were  erected  by  Vaccula  with  his  own, 
or  with  the  public  money — a  very  material  variance.  Thus  this  gentle- 
man whose  name  was  that  of  a  heifer,  and  whose  seat  resembled  a  cow, 
placed  upon  it  an  inscription  that  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  Irish 
bull.* 

*  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  late  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Wm.  Abernethy  Drum- 
mond,  a  Scotch  Bishop,  had  the  following  inscription  placed  over  a  seat  upon  a  rock  in 
oommemoration  of  his  kinsman  and  predecessor  ;  and  also  of  Mr.  Drummond  the  poet. 
"  To  the  memory  of  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  of  Howthomden,  second  son  to  Sir  Wm. 
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The  reference  in  the  coat  of  arms  to  some  great  event  in  the  bearer's  life, 
or  in  the  lives  of  some  of  his  ancestors  occurs  so  frequently  that  we  are 
almost  obliged  to  admit  that,  as  the  name  was  generally  derived  from 
some  bodily  or  mental  attribute,  so  also  armorial  bearings  had  their  origin 
in  some  analogous  circumstance.  The  man  surnamed  Ccjeur  de  Lion  from 
his  valour  would  most  probably  adopt  a  lion  as  his  crest  or  standard  in 
battle.  And  again  the  knight  whose  crest — a  hawk  perhaps  or  a  stag- 
was  ever  conspicuous  to  his  fellow  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle,  would  in 
all  probability  be  at  last  better  known  by  his  crest  or  escutcheon  than  by 
his  surname — ^his  surname  would,  in  fact,  take  its  origin  from  it. 

The  ancient  heraldic  terms  for  various  devices  differ  so  much  from  their 
modern  names,  and  so  many  of  them  have  become  totally  corrupted, 
that  the  constant  similarity  that  occurs  between  the  surnames  of  different 
families  and  their  escutcheons  is  apt  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
general  reader.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice  : — Wingfield — Argent, 
on  a  bend  gules  cotised  sable,  three  pair  of  wings  conjoined  and  inverted 
of  the  first ;  Hunter — Argent,  three  bugle  horns  in  bend  gules  garnished 
and  stringed  vert ;  Hawkridge — gules,  a  bend  wavy  argent :  in  the 
sinister  chief  point  a  falcon  standing  on  a  perch  or.  ;  St.  Clere — Azure, 
the  sun  in  his  meridian  proper;  Talbot — Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between 
three  talbots  passant  sable  ;  Fisher — Or.,  three  kingfishers  proper  ;  Cha- 
bot  —Or.,  three  chabots  haurient  gules ;  Wood — Or.,  on  a  mount 
in  base  an  oak  acorned  proper  ;  Barnack — Argent,  three  barnacles  gules  ; 
Basnett — Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  helmets  (anciently  called 
Basnets)  proper ;  Trapps — Argent,  three  galltraps  sable ;  Gedde — 
— Azure,  three  geds  (the  Scotch  name  for  a  pike)  hauriant  argent  ; 
Trott — sable,  a  horse  argent,  bridle  gules  ;  Spence  (evidently  corrupted 
from  Pence)  azure,  three  penny-yard-pence  proper;  Trevett — Argent, 
a  trevet  sable  (a  trevet  was  a  sort  of  three  legged  stool,  or  tripod)  ; — so 
also  the  families  of  Sturgeon,  Herondon,  Eglefelde,  Arches,  Ball,  Fitz- 
ourse,  Bell,  Camel,  Bowes,  Cockaine,  Pine,  Chambers,  Hearthill,  Tree- 
ner,  Harrow,  Salmon,  Ramsay,  Teuton,  Armstrong,  Shuttleworth, 
Whalley,  Rose,  Palmer,  Skein  (the  heraldic  name  for  a  dagger)  &c., 
and  m.any  more  whose  name  is  Legion. 

There  are  few  things,  perhaps,  that  would  throw  greater  light  upon  the 
past  annals  of  families,  or  prove  of  greater  value  to  the  historian,  than  an 
examination  and  collection  of  the  different  circumstances  that  attended 
the  first  grant  or  assumption  of  particular  arms  by  the  founders  of  our 
noble  houses.  To  how  much  interesting  research  and  speculation  has  the 
simple  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  "  given  rise  ;  and  what  trea- 
sures would  the  depths  of  knowledge  disclose,  if  every  escutcheon  and 
every  motto  was  to  lay  down  before  us  its  honourable  load  ?    How  well 


Abernethy,  of  Salton,  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  who  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  the 
year  1330,  conquered  Lord  Douglas  five  times  in  one  day,  yet  was  taken  prisoner  before 
sunset.    Ford.  Lit.  xiii.  Cap.  44. 

And 

To  THE  Memory  or 

William  Drummond,  Esq.,  of  Hawthornden,  Poet  and  Historian,  an  honour  to  his 
family,  and  an  ornament  to  his  country,  this  seat  is  dedicated  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy Drummond,  spouse  to  Mrs.  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  and  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander Abernethy,  of  Croskie,  Banffshire,  heir  male  of  the  Abemethys  of  Saltoun,  in 
the  year  1784."  And  see  Grosse's  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
ST.  James's  mag.,  no.  xi.  gg 
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suited  is  the  motto  "  Pro  magna  cliart\"  to  one  of  the  oldest  Baronies  m 
England  (Le  Despencer)  ;  and  the  motto  "  Templa  quam  dilecta  "—How 
beloved  are  thy  Temples— to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Earl  of  Tem- 
ple ?  Again,  Lord  Vernon's  motto,  Ver  non  semper  viret,  like  the  Pythian 
oracle,  declares  in  the  same  line  the  greatness  and  permanence  of  the 
family,  whilst  it  warns  them  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The 
plaintive  motto  of  the  Courtenays,  Ubi  lapsus  !  quid  feci  ?  still  seems  to 
deplore  the  partial  fall  of  that  once  regal  family  ;*  as  well  as  the  equally 
sad  Fuimus,  of  the  Elgin  and  Ailesbury  families.  Crede  Byron  seems 
almost  prophetic.  Crom-a-  boo,  the  present  motto  and  ancient  war  cry  ot 
the  Geraldines,  brings  us  back  to  the  days  when  an  act  of  parhament  made 
it  treason  to  repeat  that  time  honoured  motto  ;  and  Lord  Henniker  s 
motto— -Tou  A^Lsrevetv  eveKa—'m  order  to  excel— must  ever  act  upon  the 
family  as  a  spur  to  exertion,  and  a  stimulus  to  virtue,  as  soldiers  ever 
display  more  bravery  when  they  belong  to  a  distinguished  corps. 

Writers  have  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  the  origin  of  heraldry ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  a  science  that  grew  slowly  and  imperceptibly  can  have 
had  no  distinct  or  perceptible  origin.  Sir  J.  Feme  is  of  opinion  that 
the  heralds  first  borrowed  the  science  from  the  Egyptians.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  ascribes  it  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  says  that  it  began 
and  grew  with  the  feudal  laws,  but  took  its  origin,  perhaps,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Jacob,  who,  blessing  his  sons,  gave  them  marks  of  distinction, 
which  the  twelve  tribes  afterwards  bore  on  their  ensigns.  The  value  set 
upon  external  marks  of  honor  in  those  days,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  indignation  and  jealousy  kindled  in  his  brothers'  breasts  by  the  gilt 
to  Joseph  of  a  party-coloured  coat.  The  Indian  tribes  bear  at  present 
upon  their  heads  and  dresses  fantastic  devices,  feathers,  &c.,  which  are 
often  signs,  or  commemorative  marks  of  rank  or  valour.  Each  warrior 
also  wears  the  scalps  of  the  enemies  he  has  slain  in  battle,  and  is  respected 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scalps  he  possesses,  while  no  person,  who 
is  not  entitled  to  do  so,  is  permitted  to  wear  these  ensigns  of  nobility  ; 
and  in  some  tribes  the  colours  with  which  the  warriors  pamt  their  bodies 
are  regulated  by  the  same  rules.  All  these  practices  originate  from  the 
same  feelings  that  gave  birth,  in  more  civilised  nations,  to  the  science  of 
heraldry.  ^       .  .  ,  . 

Those  who  attribute  the  origin  of  heraldry  to  the  Egyptians,  maintain  ^ 
that  the  Thebans  and  Ethiopians  in  ancient  times  represented  their  con- 
quests by  a  species  of  hieroglyphical  or  emblematical  writing.  Thus; 
Ammon  was  painted  with  ram's  horns  to  commemorate  his  conquest  ot 
Lybia,  a  country  abounding  with  sheep  ;  his  father,  Amasis,  with  a  scythe, 
to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt,  a  country  teeming  with 
corn  ;  his  son  Osyris,  with  an  ox,  because  he  taught  the  conquered  nations 
to  plough  with  oxen  ;  Bacchus  with  bull's  horns  for  the  same  reason,, 
and  with  grapes  because  he  instructed  nations  to  plant  the  vine,  and  upon 
a  tiger,  because  he  subdued  India.  For  the  same  reason,  the  eagle  sig- 
nified dominion  or  sway  ;  the  harp,  skill  in  music  ;  the  doves  that  drew 
the  chariot  of  Venus,  gentleness  and  love  ;  Pan,  with  his  pipe,  and  legs 
of  a  goat,  piping  and  dancing,  &c.  ;t  and  so,  too,  in  the  Egyptian  hiero- 

*  This  motto,  according  to  Gibbon,  was  adopted  by  the  Powderham  branch  of  the 
family  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Devonshire.— Cap.  Ixi. 
t  See  Newt.  Chron.  225. 
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glyphics,  a  ring  signifies  eternity ;  a  serpent,  subtlety  ;  and  every  quality 
or  attribute  is  represented  by  its  particular  symbol.  Caius  Agrippa,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  vanity  of  sciences,  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Ma- 
rius,  have  collected  many  instances  of  marks  of  distinction  anciently 
borne  by  kingdoms  and  states  as  well  as  individuals.  The  Egyptians 
bore  an  ox,  the  Phrygians  a  swine,  the  Goths  a  bear,  the  Romans  an  - 
eagle,  the  Franks  a  lion,  and  the  Saxons  a  horse  ;  which  last  was,  until 
comparatively  modern  times,  borne  upon  the  arms  of  England.  The 
standard  of  the  Roman  empire  was  not,  however,  always  an  eagle.  In 
the  earliest  ages  a  wolf  was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  the  city  ;  after  that  a  hog  was  adopted  as  a  device,  because 
that  animal  was  generally  sacrificed  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  and  it 
therefore  indicated  that  the  war  was  undertaken  with  the  desire  of  securing 
peace.  A  minotaur  was  sometimes  the  standard,  to  intimate  the  secresy 
and  skill  with  which  the  general  was  to  act  by  an  allusion  to  the  labyrinth  ; 
and  sometimes  a  horse  or  a  boar  was  used,  until  the  time  of  Marius,  when 
the  eagle  was  finally  adopted  and  retained,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  a  dragon  was  made  use  of,  ever  after. 

All  the  heathen  deities  were  accompanied  by  some  peculiar  device. 
Jupiter  was  represented  with  the  eagle  ;  Diana  with  her  bow  ;  Juno  with 
the  peacock  ;  and  Venus  with  the  doves.  Homer  is  very  particular  in 
describing  the  armour,  weapons,  and  helmets  of  his  heroes,  and  the  shield 
of  Achilles  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  coat  of  arms,  and  proves  con- 
clusively that  shields,  even  in  those  days,  were  ornamented  with  heraldic 
devices  ;  vessels,  too,  in  the  most  remote  times  had  particular  signs.  The 
ship  of  Alexandria,  in  which  Paul  departed  for  Melita,  had  the  sign  Castor 
and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii).  And  it  is  probable  that  particular  figures,  re- 
presenting either  the  name  of  an  individual  or  his  particular  calling,  were 
much  more  generally  used  in  ancient  times  before  reading  and  writing 
were  so  generally  understood.  The  three  balls  of  the  Medicis  were,  and 
still  are,  used  by  pawnbrokers.  The  Messrs.  Hoare  still  display  the 
golden  bottle  over  the  entrance  to  their  place  of  business  ;  and  Childs, 
the  bankers,  bore  the  marigold  in  former  times,  which  may  still  be  seen 
inside  their  office. 

The  first  sovereign,  according  to  Feme,  that  ever  gave  coats  of  arms  to 
his  soldiers  was  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  the  manner  of  his  ances- 
tors, desirous  to  exalt  by  some  special  mark  of  honour  his  stoutest  captains 
and  soldiers  above  the  rest,  to  provoke  them  to  encounter  their  enemies  with 
manly  courage,  and  by  the  advice  of  Aristotle  gave  to  the  most  valiant 
companies  certain  signs  or  emblems,  to  be  painted  upon  their  armours, 
banners,  and  persons,  as  honourable  tokens,  commemorative  of  their  ser- 
vices in  war.  Thus  the  growth  of  heraldry,  like  all  other  human  institu- 
tions, was  at  first  slow  and  irregular,  till,  after  many  ages  had  elapsed, 
they  were  perfected  and  fixed  by  the  crusades. 

If  we  dive  into  the  darkest  depths  of  time  we  shall  constantly  find 
some  traces  of  heraldic  devices  even  among  the  most  ancient  and  rudest 
nations.  In  history  allusions  to  mottoes,  seals,  and  rings  constantly 
occur  :  but  before  seals  and  seal-rings  could  have  come  into  use,  it  is 
plain  that  some  sort  of  figure  or  sign  must  have  existed  as  the  peculiar 
distinctive  emblem  of  the  individual  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  same 
tribe,  or  the  people  generally,  were  acquainted  with  it,  either  by  its  being 
displayed  as  a  standard  in  war,  or  exhibited  conspicuously  upon  the 
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helmet  as  a  crest,  or  upon  the  armour  or  shield  as  a  coat  of  arms, 
for  otherwise  the  seal  would  have  carried  with  it  no  authority  or 
evidence  of  authenticity.  We  find  Pharoah,  after  Joseph  had  inter- 
preted his  mystic  dream,  taking  off  his  ring  from  his  hand  and  puttmg 
it  upon  Joseph's  hand  (Gen.  xli.  xlii.)  This  was  most  probably 
the  Kinp-'s  signet,  and  Joseph  was  thus  constituted  what  we  would  call 
Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal—iox  he  added,  "  Only  m  the 
throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou."  In  the  same  manner  Ahasuerus 
gave  his  ring  to  Haman,  and  decrees  were  written  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  and  sealed  and  sent  out  through  all  the  people.  In  ancient  times 
the  privy  seal  was  almost  always  worn  upon  the  finger  of  the  sovereign. 
It  was  tlie  case  with  several  of  our  kings  ;  and  we  often  find  the  dying 
monarch  nominating  his  heir  by  the  simple  ceremony  of  putting  his  ring 
upon  his  finger.  It  is  rather  curious  that  among  the  Nimrod  sculptures 
is  a  statue  of  their  Venus  holding  in  her  hand  a  flower  of  the  lotus,  the 
stalk  of  which  is  twisted  round  her  finger  in  the  form  of  a  ring  ;  and  this 
occurs  in  several  ancient  statues,  which  would  appear  to  account  for  the 
use  of  the  ring  in  our  marriage  ceremonies,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  the  god- 
dess  of  love  ;  and  it  might  also  have  been  typical,  like  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  of  eternity— of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  marriage  compact. 
Tippoo  Sultan  used  always  to  wear  his  signet-ring  upon  his  hand.  It  was 
a  large  sized  ring  deeply  engraved  in  silver,  and  set  in  a  massy  carriage  of 
gold.  This  custom  was  very  common  in  the  east.  "  The  writing  which 
is  written  in  the  King's  name  and  sealed  with  the  King's  seal  may  no 
man  reverse."  (Esther  viii.  8.)  When  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  non's 
den,  a  stone  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den  ;  and  the 
King  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet  and  with  the  signets  of  his  lords,  that 
the  purport  might  not  be  changed  concerning  Daniel.  The  same  pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  the  Jews  in  the  case  of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 
In  early  English  times  the  arms  or  seal  of  an  individual  were  so  much 
more  familiarly  known  to  the  people  than  his  writing,  that  many  acts  of 
Parliament  made  the  affixing  of  the  seal  indispensable  to  the  vahdity  ot 
very  solemn  instruments  ;  and  such  continues,  in  many  cases,  to  be  the 
law  to  the  present  day.  This  was  also  an  ancient  practice,  and  it  was  m 
allusion  to  it  that  the  apostle  said,  "  He  that  hath  received  his  testimony 
hath  set  his  seal  that  God  is  true." 

It  was,  however,  only  in  more  civilized  times,  when  the  compact  armour 
and  gloomy  vizard  completely  concealed  the  person  of  the  knight,  that  - 
some  distinguishing  badge  became  indispensable.  It  was  necessary  that 
one  commander  should  be  discoverable  from  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  might  be  easily  recognised  from  his  followers  ;  but  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  colour  of  the  dress  would  not  be  capable  of  infinite  varia- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  each  knight  either  to  wear  a  device  that  could 
be'easily  distinguished,  or  to  have  a  standard  borne,  by  which  his  followers 
would  be  enabled  to  recognise  him  in  the  hour  of  victory  or  alarm. 

In  tilting  and  tournaments  it  was  the  custom,  we  are  told,  to  carry  the 
coats  of  arm,  helmets,  &c.,  into  the  monastery  before  the  tournameni 
began;  and  to  offer  up  at  the  church  after  the  victory  the  arras  and  th(j 
horses  with  which  they  had  fought.  A  herald,  or  poursuivant  at  arms 
named  to  the  ladies  the  persons  to  whom  each  belonged,  and  it  amon^ 
them  there  was  found  one  of  whom  a  lady  had  cause  to  complain,  sn 
touched  the  helmet  or  the  shield  to  demand  justice,  by  which  means  sh 
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commended  her  cause  to  the  judge  of  the  tournament,  by  whom  inquiry 
was  made  and  justice  awarded.*  It  is,  however,  from  the  time  of  the 
crusades  that  heraldry  dates  as  a  science.  All  knights  and  military  men 
had  their  particular  coats  of  arms,  which  were  generally  marks  of  honour, 
and  which  received  the  name  of  "  coats  of  arms"  from  their  being  princi- 
pally worn  at  war  or  tournaments.  They  were  engraved,  embossed,  or 
depicted  on  shields,  targets,  banners,  or  other  martial  insignia ;  and  were 
always  embroidered  on  the  coats  they  wore  as  heralds  do  to  this  day. 

Where  so  many  conveniences  concurred  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
times,  it  is  not  surprising  that  heraldry  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the 
crusades,  and  attained  the  highest  position.  A  multitude  of  new  figures 
before  unknown  in  heraldry  were  adopted ;  bezants,  martlets,  alerons,  esca- 
lops,  shells,  besides  great  numbers  of  crosses,  of  every  possible  form,  now 
made  their  appearance,  and  may  still  be  traced  through  every  part  of  Europe. 
And  as,  in  the  empire  of  Romulus,  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  were 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Romans,  and  were  carried  before  the  funeral, 
clad,  if  they  had  been  consuls,  with  the  prsetexta,  or  long  white  robe 
edged  with  purple, — if  censors  with  purple  robes, — and  if  they  had 
triumphed,  with  robes  adorned  with  gold  flowers,  and  with  the  fasces  and 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy, — so  in  the  romantic  ages  of  the  crusades 
analogous  rules  and  practices  were  adopted  ;  Kings  and  Princes,  how- 
ever they  died,  were  represented  on  their  tombs  in  their  armour  with 
their  escutcheons,  crowns,  crests,  supporters,  and  all  the  marks  of  royalty. 
Knights  and  gentlemen  could  not  have  their  effigies  after  that  manner 
unless  they  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  or  died  within  their  own  lordships. 
Those  who  died  in  battle,  or  the  victorious  party,  were  represented  with 
their  swords  naked  and  their  helmets  on  their  heads.  Such  as  died  in 
battle  on  the  vanquished  side  were  represented  with  their  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  their  vizard  lifted  up,  their  hands  joined  on  the  breast,  and 
their  feet  resting  on  a  dead  lion,  probably  to  shew  that  they  had  died 
without  yielding — an  idea  so  elegantly  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the 
family  of  O'Grady — Vulnerattis  non  victus  !  The  son  of  a  general  or  a 
governor  who  died  in  a  place  during  its  siege  was  represented  with  his 
head  resting  upon  his  helmet  instead  of  a  pillow.  If  a  veteran  joined  a 
religious  order  before  his  death  he  was  represented,  the  lower  part  in  com- 
plete armour,  and  the  upper  part  in  the  habit  cf  the  order  he  had  professed.  A 
man  who  had  been  slain  in  single  combat  was  represented  with  his  battle- 
axe  out  of  his  arms,  and  lying  by  his  side  ;  but  the  victor  was  represented 
with  the  battle-axe  in  his  arms.  These  and  a  multitude  of  other  similar 
rules  and  customs  prevailed,  which  will  be  found  enumerated  in  most 
standard  works  upon  heraldry,  and  which  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  antiquary  or  the  genealogist  in  studying  the  records  of  the  past; 
but  these  classical  practices  were  unfortunately  neglected,  till  at  last  they 
came  into  total  disuse. 

Let  us  conclude  this  paper  with  two  short  historic  anecdotes  that  are, 
as  it  were,  recorded  for  ever  upon  the  family  arms.  The  arms  of  Lord 
Brereton  were  :  Argent  two  bars  sable  :  crest — a  bear's  head  proper  muz- 
zled or.  issuing  out  of  a  ducal  coronet.  The  origin  of  the  muzzle  upon 
the  bear  in  the  Brereton  arms  was  as  follows  : — Once  upon  a  time  in  a 
battle  of  uncertain  date,  the  Brereton  of  the  day,  a  stalwart  knight, 


*  See  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Chivalry,  p.  93. 
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was  guilty  of  an  excess  of  ardour,  and  pushed  an  advantage  too  far.  The 
King  who  witnessed  the  brave  fault,  and  thought  it  called  for  a  mild  re- 
buke, exclaimed,  "  I  shall  put  a  muzzle  upon  that  bear;"  and  directed 
it  to  be  so  notified  to  the  herald's  college.-'^  Again,  the  family  of  Doug- 
las bear,  argent  a  man's  heart  gules  ensigned  with  an  imperial  crown  or. 
on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  of  the  field.  The  origin  of  which  singular 
device  is,  that  one  of  the  family  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Land,  a.d.  1328, 
with  the  heart  of  Eobert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  which  at  his  request 
was  buried  there. 

Thus  the  coat  of  arms  in  its  quaint  devices  and  often  obscure  figures 
conceals,  like  the  ancient  arrow-headed  characters,  or  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, many  treasures  of  history  at  present  wrapped  in  darkness,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  magic  wand  of  the  herald  to  usher  them  into  light. 


THE  PAGE  AND  THE  TRAITORS. 

"  Thy  bow,  thy  bow,  my  little  Page ! 
And  is  that  arrow  true  ? 
To  give  thee  freedom  I'd  engage 
Could' st  thou  but  find  me  two." 
"  Why  should  the  Bruce  more  arrows  crave  ? 
For  danger  none  is  near, 
Bee  !  Donald  and  his  sons  so  brave, 
Are  now  approaching  here." 

"  Ah  bonny  Page  !  thou  little  know'st 

How  oft  a  fair  outside 
That  loves  of  loyal  faith  to  boast 

A  Traitor's  heart  may  hide ; 
Thou'st  seen  the  April  sunshine  bright 

And  flattering  in  its  ray, 
Anon  as  black,  and  dark  as  night  ; 

It  smiles,  but  to  betray." 

"False  Donald  !"  thus  the  Bruce  did  cry, 

Keep  back,  thy  King  commands, 
If  nearer  thou  should'st  dare,— then  die, 

Aye  die  by  Bruce's  hands." 
Then  forth  the  trusty  bow  he  drew, 

And  swiitly  as  the  light 
The  arrow  whistled  as  it  flew 

Unerring  in  its  flight. 

ft 

*  Memoir  of  the  Breretou  faimly,  by  Sir  F.  Dwarris,  pu  bhshed  by  the  Society 
Autiqtiaries. 
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Through  Donald's  eye  with  madd'ning  pain 

It  dashed  the  flesh  aside, 
And  quivering  pierced  ev'n  to  the  brain  ; 

He  tottered,  groaned  and  died. 

Revenge,  revenge !  "  his  sons  exclaimed, 

We  still  are  two  to  one  — 
With  vengeance  are  our  hearts  inflamed, 

The  fray  is  but  begun." 
One  heart  that's  true  is  worth  a  score 

Of  traitors  in  the  fight , 
Come  on,  I'd  meet  that  number  more  ; 

For  Heav'n  will  aid  the  right." 

Thus  cried  the  Bruce  ; — their  fierce  attacks 

Blanched  not  his  cheeks  with  fear  ; 
One  son  was  armed  with  battle-axe, 

The  other  fought  with  spear. 
Now  shunned  the  King  a  heavy  blow  ; 

And  ere  his  foe  could  gain, 
His  guard,  the  Bruce  had  laid  him  low 

And  dead  upon  the  plain. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  the  Page — "  would  I  could  fight ! 
The  spearman  presses  hard  ! 
His  fierceness  fills  me  with  affright. 
My  King  !  be  on  thy  guard," 
"  Nay,  never  fear,"  said  Bruce,  "  the  foe, 
We've  odds,  thou  seest  me  laugh." 
He  waved  his  sword,  and  dashed  a  blow, 
And  cut  the  spear  in  half. 

To  stab  then  little  did  he  reck 
The  baffled  traitor  through. 
And  bade  him,  treading  on  his  neck. 
Confess  himself  untrue. 
"  I  do,"  he  groaned,  with  faintuig  breath, 
"  And  hell  before  my  eye ; 
For  gold  we  doomed  our  King  to  death, 
He  lives,  the  traitors  die." 

Before  the  sun  at  early  day, 

Three  vig'rous  swordsmen  stood,' 

Ere  noon  had  passed  they  lifeless  lay, 
And  welt'ring  in  their  blood. 

"  And  now,"  cried  Bruce,  "my  little  Page, 

For  aid  we'll  hie  away, 
Nor  must  we  longer  keep  our  rage 

When  over  is  the  fray. 
In  holy  ground  shall  be  their  bed, 

The  mournful  bell  shall  toll, 
And  prayers  and  masses  shall  be  said 

For  mercy  on  their  soul." 

W.  M.  S.  M. 
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POPULAR  RHYMES,  SAYINGS,  PROVERBS,  PROPHECIES, 
&c.,  PECULIAR  TO  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Keeldar  Stone, 
has  ridden  withershins  round  keeldar  stone. 

The  Cowt  of  Keildar  or  Keeldar,  was  a  powerful  chieftain  in  the  district 
wherein  Keildar  Castle  is  situated  adjacent  to  Cumberland.  He  was  the 
redoubtable  enemy  of  Lord  Soulis,  and  perished  in  an  encounter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage.  Being  encased  in  armour  he  received  no  hurt 
in  battle ;  but  falling  in  retreating  across  the  stream,  his  opponents,  to 
their  everlasting  disgrace  be  it  chronicled,  held  him  beneath  the  water  till 
he  was  drowned.  That  portion  of  the  river  in  which  he  perished  is  to  this 
day  known  as  the  Cowt  of  Keeldar' s  Pool.  A  grave  too  of  gigantic  extent 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Hermitage,  at  the  western  angle  of  a  vale  surrounding 
the  cemetery -garth  of  a  ruined  chapel,  is  pointed  out  as  that  of  the 
Chief  of  Keeldar. 

The  Keeldar  Stone,  which  no  doubt  obtained  its  name  from^  being 
the  gathering  place  of  the  retainers  of  this  poM^erful  northern  chieftain, 
when  on  the  eve  of  a  foray  into  Scotland,  is  still  pointed  out,  and  forms 
at  this  time  a  boundary  mark  on  the  confines  of  Jed  forest.  It  is  a  rough 
isulated  mass,  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  it  is  held  unlucky  to  ride 
withersliins  (i.e.  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun)  three 
times  round  it. —  SeeLeyden's  Ballad,  "  The  Cowt  of  Keeldar,  in  Scott's 
Border  Min.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  Edin,  1821. 


Berwick  on  Tweed. 
1.— the  middle  arch  of  berwick  bridge  is  at  one  end. 
This  is  a  genuine  English  Bull,  which,  I  have  been  told,  strangers  are 
often  guilty  of  ;  in  truth  the  loftiest  and  widest  arch,  (which  is  the  central 
one  in  almost  all  bridges)  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  the  second  from 
the  north  ; — the  gross  number  being  fifteen.  This  bridge  was  finished  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1834  ;  and  was  twenty-four  years,  four  months,  and 
four  days  in  building.  The  parliament  gave  the  sum  of  £14,960  Is.  6d. 
towards  this  great  public  work. 


2.— THE  BURGHERS  o'  BERWICK  GET  WARM  ROLLS  AND  BUTTER  EVERY 
MORNING  FOR  THEIR  BREAKFAST. 

The  above  saying  has  most  evidently  been  invented  not  only  as  a  gibe, 
but  also  as  an  exercise  for  the  organs  of  speech  of  the  Northumbrians, 
who,  on  account  of  the  hurr,  will,  no  doubt,  feel  an  extreme  difliculty  m 
articulating  the  words  which  compose  the  above  sentence. 
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3.  FROM  BERWICK  TO  DOVER 

THREE  HUNDRED  MILES  OVER. 

Parallel  with  the  scriptural  expression,    From  Dan  to  Beersheba." 


4.  THE  sow  HAS  FARROWED. 

The  siege  of  Berwick  under  Edward  II.  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1319.  On  the  xii.  day  a  general  assault  was  begun  wherein 
the  English  employed  a  great  machine  called  a  sow,  constructed  for  holding 
and  defending  men,  who  were  moved  in  it  towards  the  foot  of  the  wall  in 
order  to  undermine  and  sap  its  foundation.  Devices  were  used  for  to 
burn  it,  but  by  throwing  a  stone  of  vast  weight  from  an  engine  the  sow 
was  split  and  her  occupants  dislodged.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  the 
above  saying,  which  is  still  occasionally  heard  in  Berwickshire,  and  even 
in  Northumberland,  when  any  apparently  deep  laid  scheme  ends  in  some- 
thing even  less  substantial  than  smoke. 


5.  —I  AM    A  BRIGG  AS  TRAVELLERS  WEEL  DO  KEN, 
FOR  ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  ALL  OTHER  MEN. 

A  rhyme  said  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  bridge  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ; 
but  the  truth  is,  it  must  only  be  supposed  to  exist  :  still  it  is  worthy  of 
preservation. 


6.  M  SETEL,  ET  C  TER,  SEMEL  X,  SEMEL  V,  DABIS  I  TER; 

CAPTO  BERVICO.  SIT  LAUS  ET  GLORIA  CHRISTO." 

Ford,  h.  12,  c.  37. 

The  taking  of  Berwick  was  recorded  by  some  Scottish  monk  in  the 
above  rhymes. 


7. — THE  GOOD  TOWN  o'  BERWICK. 

In  several  MS.  documents  of  olden  time  the  town  of  Berwick-upon 
Tweed  is  so  designated  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
compliment  parallel  with  the  phrase, — "  The  good  men  of  Newcastle.'' 


8.  WHAT  WENYS  K.  EDW.  WITH  HIS  LONG  SHANKS, 

TO  HAVE  WONNE  BERWICK,  ALL  OUB  UN  THANKS  ? 

Gaas*  pykes  hym, 
And  when  he  hath  it 
Gaas  dykes  hym. 

In  the  year  1297,  while  Edward  I.  was  besieging  Berwick,  the  Scots 
made  the  above  rhymes  upon  him,  as  saith  Fabyan.  However,  the  Scots 
were  beaten  in  this  instance,  both  with  sword  and  song.  Berwick  was 
soon  taken,  and  shortly  after  they  suffered  a  signal  discomfiture  at 
Dunbar.  "  Wherefore  the  Englishe  menne,  in  reproache  of  the  Scottes 
made  this  rime  following  : — 


*  Various  readings  give  "  gas  ." 
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"  These  scattrand  scottes 
Hold  wee  for  sottes 
or  wrenches  tinware  ; 

ErLY  IN  A  morning 
In  an  EIVILL,  TIMYNG 

Came  thei  to  Dunbar." 

Wrighfs  Essays,  Vol  ii.  p.  261. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1. — As  Old  as  Pandon  Yatts,  (Gates.) 

This  proverb  originally  stood,  "  As  old  as  Pandon."  Since  Gray's 
time,  who  wrote  in  1640,  the  saying  has  been  altered  to  the  form  in  which 
it  stands  in  the  text.  Pandon  was  anciently  spelt  Pampedene.  In  the 
year  1795,  this  ancient  fortified  tower  was  demolished.  In  Newcastle, 
and  the  whole  of  the  North  of  England,  that  it  was  ancient  to  a  proverb 
is  well  known,  nothing  being  more  general  than  the  above  saying,  when 
a  person  would  describe  the  great  antiquity  of  any  thing.  Pandon  Gate 
is  believed  to  have  been  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  had  large  folding 
iron  gates,  but  no  port-cullis  ;  and  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs,  two  yards  wide.  Camden  remarks,  at  "  Panton-gate  there  still 
remains  one  of  the  little  turrets  of  Severus's  Wall."  Recent  discoveries 
have  proved  the  "  Nourice  of  Antiquity"  to  be  in  error  here,  as  the  Roman- 
Wall  passed  in  almost  a  rectangular  direction  with  that  of  the  town  wall, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  gate  called  Sallyport.  Still  this  does  not  disturb,  or 
gainsay,  the  traditional  dogma  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Pandon  Yatts. 

Pandon  was  anciently  a  distinct  town  from  Newcastle  ;  and  was  united 
thereto  by  a  charter  of  King  Edward  I.  The  Kings  of  Northumberland, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  are  said  to  have  had  one  of  their 
palaces  in  Pandon. 


2. — The  Nine   eades  of  Nev^castle. 
There  are,  or  were.  Nine  Trading  Companies  in  Newcastle,  to  wit  : — 
three  of  Wood  ;  three  of  Thread  ;  and  three  of  Leather.    "  The  Meeting 
of  the  Nine  Trades." 

3. — Sandgate  City. 

A  burlesque  name  for  Sandgate,  Newcastle.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity.   Note,  Sandgate  is  the  Billingsgate  or  Wapping  of  Newcastle. 

4. — Like  cakkying  Coals  to  Newcastle. 

To  give  to  those  who  have  more  than  a  sufficiency.  In  the  environs 
of  Newcastle  are  most  of  the  Coal  Mines  which  supply  London  ?.nd 
numerous  other  places.  This  common  proverb  is  quoted  by  D'Israeli, 
to  shew,  that  scarcely  any  remarkable  saying  can  be  considered  national, 
but  that  every  one  has  some  type  or  corresponding  idea  in  other  languages. 
In  this  instance  the  Persians  have,  "  To  carry  Pepper  to  Hindostan 
the  Hebrews,  "  To  carry  Oil  to  the  City  of  Olives which  is  exactly  the 
same  metaphor  in  Oriental  language.  In  Scotland  they  have,  "  To  carry 
saut  to  Dysart^  and  puddings  to  TranentJ'^  In  conclusion,  take  the  follow- 
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ing  extract  from  a  modern  writer,  a  certain  Irish-looking  "operation,  and 
the  trafick  going  on  at  Newcastle,  are  a  practical  refutation  of  two  old 
sayings,  which  express  a  reversal  of  the  right  order  of  things  ;  for  here 
the  honest  folks  literally  prove  that  it  is  very  good  sense  "  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,"  and  to  "  Carry  Coals  to  Newcastle." 


5.— A  Scotchman,  a  Rat,  and  a  Newcastle  Millstone,  will  travel  all 

THE  World  Over. 

A  commendable  spirit  of  enterprize  and  industry  induces  the  natives  of 
Scotland  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  all  climates  and  kingdoms  under  the 
sun.  The  following  epigrammatic  couplet  is  from  the  pen  of  Churchill: — 

Had  Cain  been  a  Scot,  God  would  have  alter  d  his  doom, 
Nor  forc'd  him  to  wander,  but  confin'd  him  at  home." 

This  propensity  of  our  Northern  neighbours  is  further  celebrated  in 
proverb  lore  by  the  following  : — "  The  Englishman  greets,  the  Irishman 
sleeps,  but  the  Scotchman  gangs  till  he  gets  it.'' 

Mr.  Southey,  in  his  "  Literary  Pastimes,"  Vol.  vii.,  describes  the  Rat 
as  the  enemy  of  man,  "  a  bold  borderer,  a  Johnny  Armstrong,  or  Rob 
Roy,  who  acknowledges  no  right  of  property  in  others,  and  lives  by  spoil. 
Wherever  man  goes.  Rat  follows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or  country 
are  equally  agreeable  to  him.  The  adventurous  merchant  ships  a  cargo 
to  some  distant  port.  Rat  goes  with  it.  Great  Britain  plants  a  Colony 
in  Botany  Bay,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  or  at  the  Swan  River,  Rat  takes 
the  opportunity  of  colonizing  also.  Ships  are  sent  out  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  Rat  embarks  as  a  volunteer.  He  doubled  the  stormy  Cape 
with  Diaz,  arrived  at  Malabar  in  the  first  European  vessel  with  Gama, 
discovered  the  New  World  with  Columbus,  and  took  possession  of  it  at 
the  same  time ;  and  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  Magellan,  and  with 
rake,  and  with  Cooke." 

Newcastle  grindstones  (magnified  into  millstones  by  the  popular  pro- 
verb), being  the  best  of  their  kind,  are  therefore  known  and  carried  every 
where.  In  one  year  upwards  of  eighty-four  tons  of  Grindstones  were 
exported  from  Newcastle  to  foreign  countries.  They  are  chiefly  won  at 
Byker  Hill,  Wickham  Banks,  and  Gateshead  Fell. 


6. — Gotham. 
A  cant  name  for  Newcastle. 

"  Heaven  prosper  thee,  GotJiam!  thou  famous  old  town, 
Of  the  Tyne  the  chief  glory  and  pride  ; 
May  thy  heroes  acquire  immortal  renown, 

In  the  dread  field  of  Mars,  when  they  're  tried." 

Song — Kiver  awa." 

1  should  suppose  that  Newcastle  acquired  this  unenviable  name  about 
the  year  1649,  when  the  Common  Council  commissioned  two  of  the  town- 
serjeants  to  go  into  Scotland  for  the  Witch-finder. — See  Hone's  Year-book 
col.  3Y6. 
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7.  CrOAKUM  SHIRE. 

A  cant  name  for  the  whole  county  of  Northumberland,  in  which  New- 
castle may  be  included,  arising  from  the  peculiar  croaking  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  its  inhabitants.  Grose  says  that  the  Northumherlanders  are 
born  with  a  "  fewrr"  in  their  throats. 


8.  BURCASTLE. 

The  capital  of  Croakumshire. 

9. — If  we  cannot  win  the  old  castle,  we  must  build  a  Newcastle. 

Spoken  by  those  who  from  ill  success  in  one  business  are  forced  to  try 
another.    The  saying  had  its  origin  thus  : — 

"  Rufus,  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  sent  by  his  fathe  against 
the  Northumbrian  insurgents,  then  in  possession  of  Prudhoe  Castle  (about  ten 
miles  west  from  Monk  Chester),  is  said  to  have  deferred  the  siege  of  that  fortress 
till  the  ensuing  spring,  and  to  have  garrisoned  his  troops  during  the  winter  at 
Monkchester,  where  he  employed  his  soldiers  in  building  the  castle  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  remarked,  that,  "  If  we  cannot  take  the  Old,  we  will  at  least  build 
a  New  Castle.''' 

After  the  completion  of  the  castle  the  ancient  name  of  Monkchester 
was  disused,  but  received  the  name  of  Newcastle,  which  it  retains  to 
this  day. 

10. — My  altitude  high,  mj^  body  four  square. 
My  foot  in  the  grave,  my  head  in  the  ayre, 
My  eyes  in  my  sides,  five  tongues  in  my  wombe, 
Thirteen  heads  upon  my  body,  four  images  alone ; 
I  can  direct  you  where  the  winde  doth  stay. 
And  I  tune  God's  precepts  thrice  a  day. 
I  am  seen  where  I  am  not,  I  am  heard  where  I  is  not — 
Tell  me  now  what  I  am,  and  see  that  you  misse  not. 

Grey,  in  his  "  Chorographia,"  or  a  Survey  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(1649),  attributes  this  enigma  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  to 
Ben  Jonson  ;  and  further  says,—"  It  lifteth  up  a  head  of  majesty,  as  high 
above  the  rest  as  the  cypress  tree  above  the  low  shrubs." 

11. — Calf- Yard. 

A  proverbial  phrase  made  use  of  in  Northumberland,  expressive  of  the 
place  of  a  person's  birth.    It  is  likewise  the  Newcastleman's  fireside. 

"  AwVe  leern'd  to  prefer  my  awn  canny  calf-yazrd, 
If  ye  catch  me  mair  fra'et  ye'U  be  cunnun." 

 Song — "  Canny  Newcastle."" 

12. — Canny  Newcastle. 
In  the  dialects  of  the  north  the  word  canny  means  fine,  neat,  clean, 
handsome,  becoming,  honest,  &c.  &c.      This   expression   is  spoken 
jocularly  to  the  natives  of  Newcastle,  as  a  gird  on  them  for  their  partiality 
to  their  native  town. 

"  God  bless  the  King  and  nation. 
Each  bravely  fills  his  station, 
Our  canny  corporation, 

Lang  may  they  sing  wi'  me." 

Song—"  The  Keel  Row." 
By  the  pitmen,  Newcastle  is  esteemed  as  the  centre  of  the  world  of 
civilization. 
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13.— Newcastle  castle  won't  stand  for  ever  I 
Spoken  in  reply  to  those  who  give  utterance  to  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment  at  the  short  duration  of  anything. 

14. — Barge-day. 

Ascension-day.  So  called  in  Newcastle  from  the  annual  procession  of 
the  Corporate  body  on  that  day. 

15.— a  quay-side  shaver. 

That  is,  a  miglity  cunning  personage.  This  saying  evidently  alludes 
to  the  anc  ent  practice  of  shaving  on  the  open  quay  by  men  and  women ; 
which  TaUer,  curiously  enough,  appear  to  have  followed  the  same  capa- 
for  two  hundred  years  or  upwards.  Early  m  the  xvn.  -nt  we  find 
them  accused  of  "  letting  ofhloodr-^  procedure  which  raised  the  ire  of 
the  BarbTr  Chirurgeonlihoo  counted  all  phlebotomy  private 

property.  Shaving  was  anciently,  and  I  think  very  properly,  considered 
^:Zgill  operation;  it,  of  a  truth,  being  an  amputation  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  human  frame.  There  aTe  many  curious  notices  of  ancient  sur- 
gerv  as  practised  in  Newcastle  from  1600,  downward  ;  and  it  is  a  manifest 
mistake  to  confound  the  modern  hair-dresser,  perfumer,  fnzeur  and  perri- 
wio-.maker  with  the  Barber  CUrurgeon  of  antiquity;  who,  though  they 
must  of  necessity  have  been  far  behind  the  surgeons  of  our  day,  both  as 
Ttalentand  opportunity,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  some  of  their  appliances 
and  remedies,  they  (with  all  due  deference)  might  not  maptly  be  termed 
barbarous  chirurgeons. 

Castro  (r.  sup.).    Tynam.  1847.] 

ay.  Is  this  "  mister  Fox"  the  celebrated  George  Fox,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  ? 

There  is  an  excellent  local  song  called  the  -  Quay-side  Shaver,  from 
which  the  following  lines  are  extracted 

"  On  each  market-day,  sir,  the  folks  to  the  quay,  sir 
Go  flocking  with  beards  they  have  seven  days  worn 
And  round  the  small  grate,  sir,  m  crowds  they  all  wait,  sir, 
To  get  themselves  shaVd  in  a  rotative  turn.  ^ 

No  sooner  the  razor  is  laid  on  the  face,  sir, 
Than  painful  distortions  take  place  on  the  brow  ;^ 
But  if  thev  complain,  sir,  they'll  find  it  m  vam,  su-, 
SL^aelUhem,  '  There 's  nought  but  what  patience  can  do. 
I'd  as  1  scrapes  round  them,  if  ske  by  chance  wound  them, 
Thev '11  crv  out  as  tho'  she'd  bereav'd  them  of  life—  , 
-0^  sma7h  your  brams,  woman  I  aw  find  the  blood  comm 
Aw'd  rather  been  shav'd  with  an  and  gully  knile  ! 

M.  A.  D. 

P.  B.  nr.  D.  in  com.  Dtmelm. 
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Darlington :  its  Annals  and   Characteristics.    By  W.  H.  TiONGSTAFFE, 
Esq.    Parts  1  and  2.,  8vo.    Darlington.  1849. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  antiquary  is  any  other  than  what  is  sarcastically 
implied  by  the  romancer  when  he  gives  a  character  of  that  kind  the  very 
distinctive  appellation  of  Dr.  Dryasdust  ;  few  of  the  dusty  genus  have 
the  feelings  of  a  poet,  or  the  eye  of  a  painter,  but  it  may  be  said  of  them 
as  of  Peter  Bell — 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

The  more  remarkable,  therefore,  are  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  high  amongst  these  must  we  place  W.  H.  LongstafFe,  whose  work  on 
Darlington,  notwithstanding  its  plain  and  unpretending  appearance  is 
full  of  profound  research  and  information  communicated  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.  If  we  mistake  not  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nearest  friend  of  the  lamented  Surtees,  and  he  was  worthy  of  being  so, 
for  theirs  are  kindred  spirits. 

The  Darlington  of  our  antiquarian  must  not  be  confounded  with  either 
of  the  places  so  called  in  Devonshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  is,  as 
Larabarde  tells  us  in  his  dictionary,  "  a  market  town  in  the  bishoprike  of 
Durham,  being  a  central  station  on  the  course  of  the  great  line  of  road 
from  London  to  Berwick,  and  one  of  the  eight  grand  thoroughfares  set  out 
in  Harrison's  description  of  England  prefixed  to  HoUinshed.'*  The 
country  round  about  it  is  compared  by  the  German  traveller,  Reaumur, 
to  the  countries  on  the  Elbe  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  between 
Pilnitz  and  Dresden. 

The  north  of  England  would  seem  at  all  times  to  have  more  abounded 
in  legends  and  superstitions  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and 
there  too  they  may  still  be  seen  to  linger  in  a  more  perfect  form  than 
elsewhere,  although  their  traces  are  growing  fainter  and  fainter  every  day. 
For  matters  of  this  kind  our  author  has  an  especial  liking.  Trulv 
Master  Slender  did  not  take  a  greater  delight  in  seeing  Sackerson,  the 
bear,  loose ;  a  legend  is  meat  and  drink  to  him,  and  where  other  antiqua- 
ries would  have  given  us  only  a  bundle  of  dry  names  he  is  sure  to  con- 
nect something  with  them  to  excite  and  interest  the  imagination.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  closes  called  "  Glass- 
ensikes.'^ 
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"  The  word  is  probably  composed  of  Glassene,  blue  or  grey,  and  sike,  the 
old  leo-al  term  for  anything  less  than  a  heck,  which  in  its  turn  is  anything  less 
than  a*  river.  The  former  word  is  still  used  for  blue  or  grey  in  Wales,  and  the 
folio  wmg  extract  from  the  valuable  notes  to  the  Lays  of  the  Deer  Forest,  <^c., 
by  the  Stuarts  is  too  appropriate  to  be  omitted.  After  remarking  that  grey 
was  anciently  the  badge  of  the  churl  and  peasant,  they  observe  that  there  was 
another  cause  for  which  it  was  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  Highlanders 
when  first  introduced  among  them.  -,     n    i  . 

"  '  Among  them  grey  was  to  their  imagination  what  black  is  to  their  neigh- 
bours, a  personification  of  sombre,  superstitious  and  ghostly  ideas,  and  hence 
associated  with  phantoms  and  demons.    Thus,  an  apparition  is  called  an  Riochd 

 the  grey  or  wan  ;  the  spectre  foreboding  death,  am  bodach  glas  — the  grey 

carl ;  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,a/z  Glastig  or  Glasdldh*—t\iQ  grey  ;  and 
as  in  the  South,  the  great  enemy  is  named  familiarly  "  the  hlach  gentleman," 
so  in  the  Highlands  he  is  called  Mac-an-Ezoc/i^^a  — '  the  son  of  the  Grey."  In  the 
ideas  of  the  old  wives  and  children  of  the  last  century,  all  these  personifi- 
cations, except  one,  were  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  the  modern  dubh-ghall 
deer-stalker  in  his  hodden  grey— wanting  only  the  Jim  Crow,  ruffian,  or  crush 
hat,  enormities  which  had  not  then  completed  the  masquerade  of  Death  and 

"  '  ft  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  association.  The  ancient  Caledonnia 
hell,  like  that  of  Scandinavia,  was  a  frozen  and  glassy  region,  an  island  named 
Ifrinn,  far  away  among  the  '  wan  waters'  of  the  Northern  ocean,  and  inclosed  in 
everlasting  ice,  and  snow,  and  fog.  In  this  dim  region  the  appearance  of  the 
evil  spirits^  like  that  of  mortals  in  similar  circumstances,  was  believed  to  be  wan 
and  shadowy,  like  men  seen  through  a  frosty  mist.' 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  alludes  to  the  same  super- 
stition : 

"  His  dazzled  eye 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise  ; 
The  mountain-mist  took  form  and  limb 
Of  noontide  hag  or  goblin  grim  5" 

land  adds  in  a  note,  that  '  the  noontide-hag  called  in  Gaelic  Glas-lich,  a  tall, 
emaciated,  gigantic  female  figure,  is  supposed,  in  particular,  to  haunt  the  dis  • 
trict  ofKnoidart.'  ,  .  .i  .  i 

"  Now,  though  I  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  the  glassene  gentleman 
or  lady  (for  I  am  unable  to  define  the  ghost's  gender)  haunting  Glasspnsikes  is 
seen  at  noonday,  I  will  maintain  that  Glassensikes  has  goblins  as  grim  as  any 
river-dsemons  of  Scottish  land.  Headless  gentlemen,  who  disappeared  in  flame, 
headless  ladies,  white  cats,  white  rabbits,  white  dogs,  black  dogs  ;  '  shapes  that 
walk  at  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains;'!  in  fact,  ajl  the  characteristics 
of  the  Northern  Barguest  were  to  be  seen  in  full  perfection  at  Glassensikes. 
It  is  true  that  these  awful  visions  occasionally  resolved  themselves  into  a 
pony,  shackled  in  an  adjoining  field,  or  Stamper's  white  dog,  or  a  pair  of  sweet- 
hearts 'under  the  cold  moon,'  (Qy  :  Did  poets  ever  hear  of  persons  walking 
above  the  moon,  be  she  hot  or  be  she  chill?)  but  still  a  vast  amount  of  credible 
evidence  exists  about  the  fallen  glories  of  the  night-roaming  ghosts  of  Glassen- 
sikes.   The  Glassensikes  witnesses  are  not  all  thoughtless  and  superstitious 

*  "  It  has  pleased  a  writer  of  the  Cockney  School  of  Highlanders  to  convert  this  word 
into  Glaslig,  which,  we  take  leave  to  observe,  is  unknown  in  the  Highlands,  and  did 
not  exist  before  the  year  1841."         _       ,  ,  .  •      •       .  ^-u       .  • 

t  "  What  does  Grose  mean  by  saying  that  '  dragging  chains  is  not  the  fashion  of 
English  ghosts  ;  chains  and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  foreign 
spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  governments ;  dead  or  alive,  English  spirits  are  free  ?'  for  in 
the  North,  the  chain-dragging  is  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  unhouseUed 
spirits." 
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men.  An  old  gentleman  of  Darlington,  was  at  the  witching  hour  of  mi  dnight 
returning  from  Oxeneyfield.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  glories 
of  the  firmament  led  him,  as  he  says,  to  possess  a  more  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  than  he  ever  felt  before  or  since .  In  such  a  frame  he  thought  that  if 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  day,  nothing  could  well  haunt  Glassensikes  by 
night,  and  in  firm  faith,  but  without  any  wish  to  exercise  an  idle  curiosity,  he 
determined  to  look  to  it  very  narrowly,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fallacy 
of  the  popular  notion.  Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
road  to  Harewood  Hill  now  turns  off,  he  looked  back,  and  was  greatly  surprised 
to  see  a  large  animal's  head  popped  through  the  style  at  the  commencement  of 
the  footpath,  leading  by  the  present  Woodside  to  Blackwell.  Next  came  a 
body.  Lastly,  came  a  tail.  Now  my  hero,  having  at  first  no  idea  that  the 
unwelcome  visitant  was  a  ghost,  was  afraid  that  it  would  fly  at  him,  for  it 
bounced  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  stared  intently  at  him,  whereupon  he 
looked  at  it  for  some  minutes,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  and  beginning  to 
be  somewhat  amazed,  for  it  was  much  larger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
unlike  any  dog  he  had  ever  seen,  though  well  acquainted  with  all  the  canine 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  moreover  it'was  as  black  as  a  hound  of  hell. 
He  thought  it  best  to  win  the  affections  of  so  savage  a  brute,  so  ciacked  his 
fingers  invitingly  at  it,  and  practised  various  other  little  arts  for  some  time. 
The  dog,  however,  was  quite  immovable,  still  staring  ferociously,  and  as  a  near 
approach  to  it  did  not  seem  desirable,  he  turned  his  back  and  came  toDarlington, 
as  mystified  about  the  reality  of  the  Glassensikes  ghost  as  ever.  Of  late  years, 
this  harmless  spirit  has  seemingly  become  disgusted  with  the  increased  traffic  | 
past  its  wonted  dwelling,  and  has  become  a  very  well-behaved  domestic  crea- 1 
ture.  The  stream,  however,  loves  to  make  new  ghosts,  and  by  its  stagnant  I 
nature  does  every  thing  in  its  power  to  obtain  them." 

Long  as  this  extract  has  been,  we  might  have  extended  it  through 
many  pages,  for  upon  the  subject  of  spirits,  black,  white,  and  grey,  our 
learned  antiquary  is  inexhaustible  ;  ghosts  and  goblins  are  as  plentiful! 
with  him  as  the  gnats  and  midges  amongst  the  willows  by  some  river  on  1 
a  sultry  summer  evening.   By  their  side,  too,  we  meet  with  strange  mur- 
ders, moving  accidents,  plagues,  famines,  and  tales  of  mighty  floods,  or  ' 
the  capricious  tricks  and  meanderings  of  the  beautiful  Tees,  until,  as 
Camden  says,  "  it  throws  itself  at  a  wide  mouth  into  the  sea." 

Amongst  other  causes  of  celebrity  the  Tees  is,  or  was — we  hardly j| 
know  which  is  the  correcter  phrase — not  a  little  famous  for  having! 
been  haunted  by  a  water-spirit,  who  rejoiced  in  the  unromantic  name  of 
Peg  Powler.    Not  that  Peg  confined  herself  to  the  running  waters;  thei  i 
neighbouring  ponds  were  also  honoured  with  her  presence.  I 

The  Kent,  which  joined  the  Tees  at  Neasham,  had  also  its  spirit,! 
called  Hob  Hedeless,  that  is,  Headless.  He  was  exorcised  and  laid  under  al 
large  stone,  formerly  on  the  road  side,  for  ninety-nine  years  and  a  day,  onl 
which  stone,  if  any  luckless  passenger  sate,  he  would  be  glued  therel 
for  ever.    When  the  road  was  altered  it  was  removed  by  some  infideli 
hands,  and  strange  to  say  the  charm  had  lost  its  effect,  greatly,  no  doubt,! 
to  the  surprise  of  all  true  believers.    Our  author  observes  that,  "  Hob  isl 
a  name  for  many  spirits  of  very  varying  characters;"  but  the  same! 
remark  might  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  one-half  of  the  race  of  super-L 
naturals.    In  the  present  instance  this  is  the  less  surprising,  as  Hob,  oil 
Hobgoblin,  meant  nothing  more  than  the  spirit  Rob,  or  Robert — thej} 
Ruprecht,  and  Ruppert,  or  Rupert  of  the  Germans,  Rupert,  as  it  ist 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  being  invariably  anglicised  into  Robin.  Frorallf 
being  the  specific  name  of  a  familiar  goblin,  it  in  process  of  time  came  tc» 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  household  spirits.  j 
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Again,  upon  the  subject  of  the  white  ladies,  we  are  somewhat  at  variance 
M'ith  our  antiquary.    He  says  : — 

Lady  ghosts  are  favourite  accompaniments  of  water  in  the  North.  Both 
my  former  residences,  Norton  and  Thirsk,  had  white  ladies  near  them,  on 
melancholy  streams ;  indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  the  runner  took  a  name  from 
the  circumstance,  and  is  called  the  White-lass-beck.  Like  the  Glassensikes 
spirit,  the  White-lass  is  rather  protean  in  her  notions,  turning  into  a  white 
dog,  and  an  ugly  animal  which  comes  rattling  into  the  town  with  a  tremendous 
clitter-my-  clatter,  and  is  there  styled  a  barguest.  Occasionally,  too,  she  turns 
into  a  genuine  lady  of  flesh  and  blood,  tumbling  over  a  stile.  The  Norton 
goblins  are  equally  eccentric.  Two  gentlemen  (one,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
et  est  mihi  scepe  vocandus^  now  deceased)  saw  near  a  water  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful white  heifer  turned  into  a  roll  of  Irish  linen^  and  then,  when  it  vanished, 
one  of  them  beheld  a  fair  white  damsel.  The  Thirsk  maid  was  murdered ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  in  a  gravel  pit  near  the  beck, 
it  was  at  once  said  to  be  that  of  the  poor  girl." 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  much  of  what  is  here  set  down — - 
not  that  we  mean  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  existence  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, since  we  hold  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  true  poetical  faith  to  believe 
as  implicitly  in  them  as  in  the  gods  of  Olympus  or  Walhalla ;  but  we 
cannot  fancy  that  these  white  ladies  are  in  the  least  entitled  to  claim  kin- 
ship with  either  the  barguest — more  properly  hahrgeist,  i.e.  spirit  of  the 
bier — or  with  any  ugly  animals  whatever.  When  they  are  not  actual 
ghosts,  as  the  last-mentioned  damsel  unquestionably  is,  they  are  the 
legitimate  descendants,  not  of  the  weisse-frauen,  or  the  white-women,  though 
their  names  sound  so  similar,  but  of  the  nixies. 

Another  subject  of  too  much  interest  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed  is 
the  Hell-kettles,    Of  these  Harrison  says:— 

"  What  the  foolish  people  dreame  of  the  Hell-Kettles,  it  is  not  worthy  the 
rehersall,  yet  to  the  ende  the  lewde  opinion  conceyved  of  them  maye  growe 
into  contempt,  I  will  say  thus  much  also  of  those  pits,  Ther  are  certeine  pittes 
or  rather  three  litle  poles,  a  myle  from  Darlington,  and  a  quarter  of  a  myle 
distant  from  the  These  bankes,  which  the  people  call  the  Kettles  of  Hell^  or  the 
DeviVs  Ketteles,  as  if  he  should  seethe  soules  of  sinful!  men  and  ivomen  in  them : 
they  adde  also  that  the  spirites  have  oft  beene  harde  to  crye  and  yell  about  them, 
wyth  other  like  talke,  savouring  altogether  of  pagane  infidelitye.  The  truth  is 
(and  of  this  opinion  also  was  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham)  that  the 
colemines  in  those  places  are  kindled,  or  if  there  be  no  coles,  there  may  a  mine 
of  some  other  unctuous  matter  be  set  on  fire,  which  beyng  here  and  there  con- 
sumed, the  earth  falleth  in,  and  so  doth  leave  a  pitte.  In  deede  the  water  is 
nowe  and  then  warme  as  they  saye,  and  besides  that  it  is  not  cleere,  the  people 
suppose  them  to  be  an  hundred  faddame  deepe,  the  byggest  of  them  also  hath 
an  issue  into  the  These.  But  ynough  of  these  wonders  least  I  doe  seeme  to  be 
touched  in  thys  description,  and  thus  much  of  the  Hel-Kettles." — Harrison  in 
Hollinshed,  1577,  I  94. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word,  our  antiquary  has 
fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  predecessors,  by  confounding  two 
things  alike  in  sound,  but  derived  from  totally  different  roots,  and  having 
meanings  no  less  distinct.    He  says  : — 

"  A  verse  from  Herrick's  Hesperides,  alluding  to  a  pleasant  forfeit  in  the  old 
game  of  Barley-break,  in  which  three  couples  played.  One  went  to  each  end 
of  the  ground,  and  ran  across,  when  the  couple  in  the  middle  (or  Hell)  caught, 
if  they  could,  one  of  the  running  couples  and  placed  them  in  Hell  instead.  In 
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names  of  places  the  word  is  equally  various  in  its  signification.  It  may  mean 
a  hill,  or  a  hole,  or  water,  and  as  a  place  may  be  seated  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of 
water,  or  vice  versa,  and  if  by  water,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  must  be  low  also, 
in  the  same  proportion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  origin  of  a  name 
with  Hell  in  its  composition  The  confusion  is  made  still  worse  by  the  word 
being  often  corrupted  into  kill,  as  in  Hylton  (anciently  Heltun)  by  the  Wear  ; 
Hellegate  afterwards  Hylgate,  now  Water-row,  in  Morpeth,  leading  from  the 
Wansbeck ;  Hilton,  near  Staindrop,  formerly  Helton  (on  a  hill) ;  Hilton 
Beacon,  in  Westmoreland,  formerly  Helton  Bacon  (under  a  hill),  &c.  Again, 
kelle  is  still  used  as  a  verb,  "  to  pour  out  in  a  rapid  manner,"  hence  probably 
Helvellyn,  a  cascade  on  the  Glaamsen,  in  Norway,  and  Helvellyn,  in  Cumberland, 
down  which  a  cataract  rushes.  Lastly,  it  means  solitary,  lonely,  as  in 
Hellebeck." 

The  real  truth  is  this  ;  hell  is  derived  from  the  old  Friesisch  helle,  or, 
as  it  is  also  written,  Mile,  the  two  forms  prevailing  in  different  parts  of 
Friesland,  so  that  it  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  corrupted  into  hill.  But 
helle  is  only  another  mode  of  the  German  word,  hdhle,  a  hole,  nor  did  hell 
ever  mean  any  thing  else,  except  metaphorically.  In  no  case  did  it  signify 
either  hill,  or  water  ;  although  to  helle  may  possibly  mean,  as  he  asserts, 
*'  to  pour  out  in  a  rapid  manner,"  in  which  sense  it  would  probably  be 
derived  from  the  old  German  verb,  hellen,  i.e.  hallen,  to  sound,  which,  by 
an  easy  metaphorical  transition  might  come  to  signify  rushing,  since  water 
could  hardly  sound  without  such  a  concomitant  action. 

In  the  present  instance  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  doubt  that 
hell  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  hell-broth 
of  Shakespeare,  and  what  name  could  have  been  better  applied  to  these 
waters  boiling  up  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ? 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  first  division  of  this  work.  The  second 
is  headed,  "  Regal,  Noble,  and  Military,"  and  exhibits  the  same  minute 
accuracy  of  research,  and  the  same  power  of  lending  grace  and  animation 
to  the  dryest  details.  It  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  The  first  of  these 
includes  annals  from  the  earliest  sera  of  English  history  to  the  death  of 
Richard  III. ;  the  second  is  occupied  by  the  Tudors  ;  the  third  by  the 
Stuarts  ;  the  fourth  embraces  the  period  from  the  accession  of  George  IV. 
to  the  present  time  ;  the  fifth  relates  to  the  title  of  Darlington  ;  and  the 
sixth  is  simply  designated  Characteristics. 

The  third  division  is  the  Ecclesiastical,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  only  three 
chapters,  namely  the  Papal  and  the  Protestant,  and  "  Charities  belonging, 
to  this  parish."  The  last  of  these,  however,  is  scarcely  begun  before  it; 
is  interrupted  by  the  conclusion  of  the  part  itself. 

Brief  and  hasty  as  the  preceding  sketch  has  been,  it  may  yet  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  this  interesting  work,  which,  to  its  other 
merits,  adds  that  of  being  written  in  a  style  of  unusual  simplicity  and 
elegance. 


''A  Merry  Christmas,''  by  the  Author  of  "  Only,"  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a 
Sunbeam,"  "  Old  Jolliffe,"  &c.  London,  W.  N.  Wright,  60,  Pall  Mall. 
A  FEW  months  since  we  had  the  gratification  of  recommending  the 
beautiful  Tale  of  "  Only  ;"  and  it  is  now  with  equal  pleasure,  that  we 
call  attention  to  the  little  work  before  us.  The  story  is  prettily  con- 
ceived and  well  told,  the  characters,  especially  the  old  misanthrope  Petei 
Pringle,  naturally  drawn,  and  the  moral,  admirably  inculcated,  and  ye  f 
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the  space  occupied  is  but  a  tiny  volume  of  less  than  fifty  pages.  The 
fair  Author  of  "  Only  "  never  fails  to  awaken  our  kindliest  sentiments,  to 
throw  a  charm  and  freshness  round  the  scenes  she  describes,  and  to  enlist 
our  best  feelings  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  truth.  We  will  give  no 
insight  into  the  plot  of  "  a  Merry  Christmas  "  but  leave  the  wee  tome  to 
win  its  own  way  to  the  cordial  and  well  merited  favour  of  the  public. 
To  add  to  the  attraction,  Mr.  John  Tenniel,  whose  recent  fresco  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  so  much  admired,  has  ornamented  the 
cover  with  a  very  tasteful  design. 

The  County  Seats  of  England,  delineated  in  a  series  of  Views,  executed 
from  Original  Drawings ;  the  historical  and  topographical  descriptions 
by  Edward  Twyceoss,  Esq.,  M.A.  London,  Chas.  J.  Skeet. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  in  the  frame-work  of  English  society 
IS  the  Country  Gentleman,  a  class  to  which  no  other  land  presents  the  ex- 
act counterpart,  though  of  course  every  nation  has  its  landholders  distinct 
from  the  mere  courtier  or  citizen.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
albeit  Castles  abound  upon  the  Rhine,  Chateaux  in  France,  and  Estates 
m  Russia,  compared  to  which  all  Shropshire  would  be  a  speck  in  the  map 
of  the  world,  still  they,  none  of  them,  are  precisely  synonimous  with  the 
Halls  and  Seats  of  England.  The  beauty  of  the  latter  is  of  a  kind  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  derived  in  part  from  the  so  much  abused  climate,  in 
part  from  a  happy  combination  of  hill,  wood,  and  water,  and  partly  from 
the  highly  cultivated  state  of  the  adjoining  country.  A  work,  therefore 
which  has  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  views  of  such  delightful  spots,  the 
green  gems  as  it  were  in  the  crown  of  Ocean's  Island  Queen,  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  all  who  take  a  pleasure  in  rural  scenery.  The  first 
part  of  Mr.  Twycross's  splendid  work  commences  with  Hertfordshire, 
and  contains  a  record,  elegantly  written  and  carefully  drawn  up  in  regard 
to  facts,  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  respective  proprietors 
whose  seats  are  depicted.  As  the  undertaking  proceeds— and  a  second  part 
is  announced  for  early  appearance— there  will  be  given  a  comprehensive 
map,  m  which  the  situation  of  each  park,  mansion,  and  seat  will  be 
mmutely  noted,  accompanied  by  an  Index  describing  the  names  of  the 
several  proprietors.  From  the  evidence  of  this  first  part,  we  are  led  to 
augur  a  work  as  valuable  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  information 
conveyed  m  it,  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  which  may  be  had 
either  plain  or  coloured.  "  The  County  Seats  of  England,"  will  we  feel 
confident,  gam  extensive  and  well  merited  support,  and  eventually  form 
the  most  splendid  History  ever  produced  of  the  stately  Homes  of  the 
aristocracy. 

The  Lives  of  the  Speakers   of  the  House  of  Commons.     By  James  A. 

Manning,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    8vo.  London,  Churton. 

There  is  a  singular  mixture  in  this  volume  of  history,  anecdote,  and 
gossip,  that  is  inexpressibly  delightful.  It  is  precisely  the  book  one 
would  most  desire  upon  a  long  and  tedious  railway  journey,  with  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  much  useful  information  while  only  seeking  to 
beguile  the  time.    Nor  shall  we  do  Lord  Campbell  any  wrong,  but  rather 

PfV'^^^T.^  "'^'^P^^^^n*'  placing  this  able  work  by  the  side  of  his  Lives 
ot  the  Chancellors. 
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To  write  the  Lives  of  the  Speakers  is  in  a  certain  degree  to  write  ahis- 
tory  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  passing  from  one  Speaker  to  another 
we  see  how  the  house  gradually  increased  the  sphere  of  its  duties,  till 
from  having  been  the  organ  of  taxation  and  of  the  king's  will,  it  became 
what  it  now  is,  the  grand  bulwark  of  the  popular  liberties,  a  power  which 
fully  balances  all  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  The  time  is  long  since  past  when  a  speaker  in  addressing 
the  monarch  would  say  as  w^e  find  even  the  bold  Sir  Thomas  Crewe  say- 
ing to  the  first  James,  "Da,  domine,  quod  jube,  et  jubes,  quod  vis,"  a 
humble  speech  indeed  to  come  from  one  who  had  openly  declared  in  par- 
liament that  our  privileges  are  our  inheritance,  not  matters  of  grace  nor 
toleration." 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sources,  from  which  information  of 
this  kind  can  alone  be  drawn,  will  easily  see  how  much  time  and  labour 
Mr.  Manning  must  have  expended  upon  the  subject,  though  with  great 
good  taste  and  judgment  he  keeps  his  learning  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible  ;  chronicles  of  all  sorts,  records,  registers,  diaries,  family  muni- 
ments, monumental  brasses,  and  the  various  other  materials  usually  found 
in  the  workshop  of  the  antiquary,  or  historian  must  have  been  called  into 
requisition ;  without  them  such  a  mass  of  facts  could  never  have  been 
brought  together. 

It  may  seem  almost  useless,  when  the  dinner  has  been  excellent,  to 
descant  upon  the  form  and  elegance  of  the  platters  in  which  it  was  served 
up,  yet  there  are  some  readers  whom  it  may  perhaps  gratify  to  learn  that 
this  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  is  an  octavo  of  the  largest  size  ; 
a  true  bibliographer  indeed  would  think  of  nothing  else,  but  like  the  late 
Dr.  Dibdin  would  forget  the  inside  of  the  book  while  dilating  in  ecstacy 
upon  uncropt  leaves  and  flowing  margins. 


The  Pianista.  London  :  67,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  Pianista  is  a  musical  publication  of  considerable  merit,  and  very 
comprehensive  nature  ;  in  it  will  be  found,  besides  collections  of  waltzes, 
quadrilles,  &c.,  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  entire  operas,  from 
the  overture  to  the  finale  ;  these  may  be  thus  had,  in  an  easy  and 
elegant  form,  for  less  than  the  price  of  a  single  song,  as  songs  are  usually 
sold  by  our  leading  publishers.  The  parts  are  two  shillings  each,  and  we 
need  only  quote  the  contents  of  one  to  show  the  general  nature  and  value 
of  the  work.  No.  83,  contains  the  songs  (English  and  Italian  words) 
sung  by  Jenny  Lind,  with  her  embellishments,  in  Donizetti's  opera  of  La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento,  including  the  popular  canzonet,  &c.  In  some  cases 
the  Pianista  gives  the  operas  arranged  as  solos  for  the  pianoforte ;  out  of 
a  tolerably  extensive  list,  we  may  name,  Le  Prophete,  Puritani,  Midsummer 
NigMs  Dream,  byMendelsohn ;  Don  Giovanni,  S  emir  amide,  Robert  le  Diable, 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  II  Barhiere  de  Seviglia,  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro,  Norma, 
Crown  Diamonds,  SfC.  8^c.  For  the  young,  a  work  of  this  kind  is  invalu- 
able, as  making  them  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  various  great  mas- 
ters, at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  labour.  These  few  remarks 
have  been  suggested  by  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  operas  of  Le  Projphete, 
The  Huguenots,  and  Roberto.  Next  month  we  purpose  giving  a  fuller 
and  more  analytical  notice. 
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Arms  of — 

AUingham,  94 
Amhurst,  94 

Barnard  of  NotclifFe  House,  96 
Bateman,  93 

Blathwayt  of  Dyrham  Park,  93 
Bolton  of  Faithlegg,  89 
Brandreth  of  Houghton  House, 
93 

Brise  of  Spains  Hall,  90 

Caldwell  of  L'nley  Wood,  96 
Cheke,  94 

Cooke  of  Wargrave,  94 

Dickinson  of  Farley  Hill,  94 
Dixon  of  Middleham,  93 
Dod  of  Cloverley,  93 
Dod,  R.  P.  Esq.,  93 

Fountayne  of  Narford,  9t 
Fiennes,  92 

Fletcher  of  Peel  Hall,  91 
Gibbs,  93 

Haworthof  Higher  Shuttle- 
worth,  95 


Haworth   of  Bridge  House, 

Accrington,  96 
Lambert  of  Brookhill,  91 
Lammin  of  Lincolnshire,  91 
L'Amy  of  Dunkenny,  91 
Lane  of  Badgemore,  96 
Laurie,  92 

Mackenzie  of  Portmore,  94 
Mackenzie  of  Muirton,  94 
Money  of  Walthamstow,  96 
Monington  of  Sarnsfield,  96 
Morgan  of  Henfield,  96 
Moore  of  Grimeshill,  93 
Moyne  of  Charter  House,  96 
Murray  of  Mexico,  96 
Mynds  of  Mynd  Town,  96 

Nicholson    of  Ashton-under- 

Lyne,  96 
Nuttall  of  Kempsey  House,  91 

Pemberton  of  Milton,  96 
Penfold  of  Cissbury,  96 
Peters  of  Platbridge,  92 
Peters  of  Harelield  House,  92 
Pomeroy  of  Epping,  89 
Potts  of  Chester,  91 
Prior  of  Paragon  House,  95 
Proctor  of  Thorpe,  93 


Ralston  of  Ealston,  91 
Ralston  of  Warwick  Hill,  91 
Ralston  of  Tower  Hill,  91 
Ruggles-Brise  of  Spains  Hall, 
90 

Russell  of  Ham,  94 

Sale  of  Barrow,  95 

Saye    and  Sele,  Frederick, 

Baron,  92 
Stamford,  96 

Taylor  of  Bifrons,  94 
Topham  of  Middleham,  92 
Tyssen  of  Foulden,  94 

Wadman  of  Imber,  92 
Walmesley,  Sir  Joshua,  92 
Ward  of  Holwood,  91 
Washington  of  America,  89 
Watts-Russell  of  Ham,  94 
Whatman  of  Vinter's,  96 
Whettell  of  Amnton,  92 
Whitaker  of  Mendham,  91 
Whymper,  Sir  William,  M.D., 
91 

Wilcoxon,  Arthur,  Esq.,  93 
Williams  95 

Wykeham  of  Broughton,  92 
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York.  One  of  the  Durham  house  of  John 
de  Wessyngton,  attained  considerahle 
eminence  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  and 
was  elected  Prior  of  Durham  in  1416. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  man  of  learning  of 
the  race :  Joseph  Washington,  a 
skilful  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  "who," 
says  Thoresby,  "is  to  he  remembered 
among  the  anthers,  wrote  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Reports,"  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Statutes  and  other  esteemed 
works.  With  these  brief  details  of  the 
early  inheritors  of  the  name,  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  immediate  ancestry  of  the 
American  Washingtons.  Their  first 
recorded  ancestor  was  John  Washing- 
ton of  Whitfield,  in  Lancashire,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  had  two  sons,  John,  who  in- 
herited the  patrimonial  lands  at  Whit- 
field; and  Egbert,  who  settled  at 
Warton,  in  the  same  connty,  and  married 
three  wives  ;  by  the  first  of  whom  he 
was  father  of  John  Washington,  Esq. 
of  Warton,  who,  marrying  Margaret, 
sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson,  Alderman 
of  London,  left  a  son  and  successor, 
Lawrence  Washington,  Esq.  of  Gray's 
Inn,  Mayor  of  Northampton,  in  1532 
and  1545,  to  Avhom  Henry  VIII.  granted 
the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  parcel  of  the 
dissolved  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  near 
that  town.  Lawrence  married  Anne, 
dau.  of  Robert  Pargiter,  of  Gretworth, 
and  dying  in  1584,  left  with  several 
daughters,  one  of  whom  wedded  Abel 
Makepeace,  Esq.,  two  sons,  Egbert,^  his 
heir,  and  Lawrence  of  Garsion,  Wilts, 
who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  father  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
Esq.  of  Garsdon,  whose  only  daughter 
and  heiress  Elizabeth,  married  Eobert 
Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers. 
t  Egbert  Washington,  Esq.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Lawrence  the  grantee  of  Sul- 
grave, inherited  that  manor,  but  subse- 
quently, A.  D.  1610,  in  conjunction  with 
his  eldest  son,  sold  it  to  his  nephew 
Lawrence  Makepeace,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  By  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  dau. 
and  heir  of  Walter  Light,  Esq.  of  Ead- 
way,  Eobert  Washington  had  a  large 
family,  the  eldest  son  of  which,  Law- 
rence Washington,  Esq.,  removed,  on 
the  sale  of  Sulgrave,  to  Brington,  where 
he  died  in  1616.  He  m.  in  1588,  Mar- 
garet, dau.  of  William  Butler,  Esq.,  of 
Tighes  in  Sussex,  and  had  three  sons, 
Sir  WiHiam  Washington,  Kt.  of  Pack- 
ington,  CO.  Leicester,  who  m.  Anne 
Villiers,  half  sister  of  George,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  both  sought  their  for- 
tunes in  the  New  World,  purchased  lands 
in    Virginia,    .and    became  successful 


planters  there.  The  elder,  who  was 
employed  in  a  military  command  against 
the  Indians,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  was  father,  by  Anne  Pope,  his 
wife,  of  Lawrence  Washington,  of 
Bridges  Creek,  in  Westmoreland  cGunty, 
Virginia,  who  m.  Mildred,  dau.  of  Col. 
Augustine  Warner,  and  d.  in  1697, 
leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Augustine  : 
the  latter,  who  died  12th  April,  1743,  at 
the  age  of  49,  was  father,  by  Mary  his 
second  wife,  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington, Commander-in-Chief,  and  First 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.)  Arg.  two  bars,  in  chief  three 
mullets  of  the  second.  Crest,  A  raven, 
with  wings  indorsed  ppr.  issuant  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  or.  Soon  after  General 
Washington  became  President,  an  in- 
teresting correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  then 
Garter,  on  the  subject  of  the  Washington 
pedigree  and  arms. 

PoMERGY  (as  granted  to  James  Pgmeroy 
of  Epping,  Esq.)  Or.  a  lion  ramp.  gu. 
within  a  bordure  engr.  sa.  charged  with 
eight  crosses  pattee  ar.  Crest,  A  fir  cone 
erect  ppr.  charged  with  a  fret  or.  betw.  two 
fir  sprigs,  also  ppr. 

Bolton  (as  borne  by  Cornelius  Henry 
Bolton,  Esq.,  born  at  Faithlegg,  co. Water- 
ford,  in  1790,  who  married  Alicia,  daughter 
of  theEev.  William  Sutton,  of  Longraigne, 
CO.  Wexford).  Argent  on  a  bend  gvdes 
three  leopards'  faces,  or.  Crest,  A  stag's 
head  erased,  argent,  pierced  through  the 
nose  with  an  arrow. 

Bolton  is  a  name  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England. 
In  the  year  1135,  this  family  was  re- 
presented by  Aughtred  de  Bolton,  Lord 
of  Bolton,  by  Bowland,  according  to 
Dugdale,  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
Saxon  Earls  of  Mercia.  Aughtred  and 
his  immediate  descendants,  the  Lords  of 
Bolton,  held  the  ofiice  of  Bow-bearer  in 
the  Eoyal  Forests  of  Bowland  and  Gils- 
land,  for  ten  successive  generations.  Sir 
John  de  Bolton  was  one  of  the  knights 
who  represented  the  Chivalry  of  England, 
at  the  tournament  held  at  Inglevere  in 
Picardy,  1390  ;  Sir  Thomas  de  Boulton 
resided  at  Hooton  Pagnale,  near  Doncaster, 
1442.  This  family  warmly  espoused  the 
Lancastrian  cause  in  the  wars  of  the  Eoses, 
and  suffered  severely,  both  in  person  and 
estate,  for  their  loyalty  to  King  Henry 
the  Sixth ;  much  of  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  many  members  of  the 
different  branches  were  driven  into 
exile  and  utterly  ruined.  We  find  Sir 
Ealph  de  Pudsay,  of  Bolton  Hall,  re- 
ceiving and  affording  shelter  to  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  after  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Hexham.  Sir  Ealph  was  great 
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grandson  of  Symon  de  Pudsay,  who  mar- 
ried Catherine  de  Bolton,  daughter  of 
John  de  Bolton,  seventh  lord  of  Bolton ; 
her  son  J ohn  de  Pudsay,  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Bolton,  on  the  death  of  John 
de  Bolton,  ninth  lord  of  Bolton,  without 
issue,  in  1330. 

Thomas  Bolton,  great  nephew  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Bolton,  resided  at  Doncaster  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  his  son, 
William  Bolton,  settled  at  Ripon,  about  the 
year  1610  ;  he  married  Henrietta,  sister  of 
Hugh  Barton,  and  had  with  other  children, 
William,  born  1613,  and  Thomas.  Wil- 
liam, was  bred  to  arms,  and  served  many 
years  in  Colonel  Prittie's  regiment  of  horse. 
An  old  family   document,  bearing  date 
1738,  in  reciting  the  patent  of  1666,  de- 
scribes him  as  William  Bolton,  a  Captain 
in  Colonel  Prittie's  regiment  of  horse,  in 
the  reduction  of  Ireland  to  the  obedience 
of  England,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  He 
was  one  of  the  officers  chosen  by  lot  at 
AYhitehall,  on  Friday,  the  20th  April,  1649, 
to  go  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pointed by  Cromwell  to  the  command 
of  an  independent  company  of  horse  in 
that  country.    He  assisted  at  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Waterford,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  many  other  actions.    After  the 
surrender  of  that  city,  he  was  dispatched 
with  his  corps  to  take  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Faithlegg  or  Fatlock,  a  stronghold 
situate  about  five  miles  distant ;  in  this 
he  succeeded  after  a  severe  contest,  in 
which  Aylward,  the  lord  and  commandant 
of  the  castle,  was  slain.    Cromwell  sub- 
sequently granted  to  him  the  castle  and 
estate  of  Faithlegg,  containing  827  acres, 
plantation  measurement,  in  satisfaction  of 
pay,  and  arrears  of  pay  due,  and  in  re- 
ward for  services  performed.     The  com- 
missioners   appointed    on    the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  the  Second,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  gave  Capt. 
William  Bolton,  a  certificate  of  great  ser- 
vices in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  on  which 
that  King  by  his  commissioners,  confii-med 
the  previous  grant,  and  gave  him  other 
lands,  by  patent  dated  19th  May,  1666,  to 
the  amount  of  -2834  acres.    Besides  these 
grants.  Captain  William  Bolton  purchased 
other  lands  and  had  considerable  posses- 
sions about  Faithlegg,  Waterford,  and  Dub- 
lin.   He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Waterford,  in  1662,  and  subsequently  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

By  Abigail,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Prittie,  he  had  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Of  the  former,  the  eldest, 
Cornelius  Bolton,  Esq.,  b.  1656,  a  Captain 
in  Colonel  Collingwood's  regiment;  m. 
1678,  Penelope,  only  child  of  Stephen  Pil- 
kington,  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Eight  Bev.  Leonard  Pil- 


kington.  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the 
year  1560;  and  d.  in  1697,  while  serving 
with  his  regiment  at  Ghent,  leaving  three 
children ;  of  whom  the  eldest,  Henry 
Bolton,  b.  1679,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
William  in  1704.  He  m.  1713,  Elizabeth, 
dan.  of  Benjamin  Alcock,  of  Waterford, 
Esq. ;  and  d.  in  1723,  leaving  one  son, 

CouNELiTJS  Bolton,  Esq.,  who  served  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Water- 
ford in  1742.  He  married,  1738,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Francis  Barker,  of  Grants- 
town,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1779,  leaving  with 
other  children  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder, 

Cornelius  Bolton,  Esq.,  born  1746,  re- 
presented the  city  of  Waterford  and  other 
places  for  many  years  in  Parliament,  was 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city,  and  Sheriff 
of  the  county.  He  married,  1789,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Charles  MacDonnell,  of  New- 
hall  and  Kilkee  Castle,  co.  Clare,  Esq.,  by 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien, 
of  Dromoland  Castle,  co.  Clare,  Bart.,  son 
of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Lucius  O'Brien,  by  Katha- 
rine, daughter  of  Thomas  Keightley,  of 
Harlingford,  co.  Herts,  Esq.,  by  Kathe- 
rine Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  sister  to  Anne  Hyde,  Queen- 
Consort  of  King  James  the  Second,  and 
mother  of  Queens  Mary  and  Anne.  Corne- 
lius Bolton  died  1829,  leaving  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  (Eliza  his  wife  died 
1819):— 

1,  Cornelius  Henry,  his  heir. 

2,  Henry,  a  Captain  in  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
born  1796,  married  Annie,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  the  late  W.  Kearney,  of 
Waterford,  Esq.,  and  has  issue. 

3,  Edward,  late  a  Captain  in  the  69th 
regiment,  married  Mary,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  J.  Daley,  of  Knockrobbin,  co. 
Cork,  died  1841,  leaving  issue  two  daughters. 

4,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  married,  1815, 
P.  G.  Barron,  of  Carrick  Barron,  co.  AVater- 
ford,  Esq.,  D.L.  and  J. P.  for  that  county, 
and  has  issue. 

5,  Elizabeth,  married,  1832,  Samuel 
Crosthwaite,  Esq.,  of  Bagnalstown,  co.  Car- 
low,  and  has  issue. 

6,  Mary. 

The  eldest  Cornelius  Henry  Bolton, 
Esq.,  a  Captain  in  the  Waterford  Militia, 
born  1790,  married  1816,  Alicia,  daughter  of 
Bev.  W.  Sutton,  *  of  Longraigne,  co.  Wex- 
ford, by  Anne  Agar,  relict  of  Hon.  and 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Agar,  brother  to  Lord 
Callan,  and  daughter  of  John  Bambrick,  of 


*  Rev.  W.  Sutton  was  descended  from  Sir 
Roger  Sutton,  who  accompanied  .--trongbow,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  to  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Second.  Strongbow  gave  Sir  Roger 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  the  co.  Wexford, 
most  of  which  remained  in  the  family  until  the 
year  1691,  when  they  were  confiscated,  the  then 
possess  r  having  espoused  the  cause  of  King 
James  the  Second. 
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jMaideuhead,  Queen's  co.,  Esq.,  and  lias 

1  ,^Cesar  George,  a  Captain  in  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Madras  Army,  born  1820. 

2,  Gerard  Noel,  an  officer  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Bombay  Army. 

3,  Annette,  married,  1805,  Charles  Noel 
Welman,  of  Norton  Manor  and  Poundes- 
ford  Park,  co.  Somerset,  Esq.,  only  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Welman,  of  Poundesford 
Park,  by  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Margaret 
Noel,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Gerard  Noel 
Noel,  Bart.,  by  Diana  Baroness  Barham, 
and  has  issue, 

4,  Katharine  Mary,  married,  1847,  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Ai-thur  Babington,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Gisborne  Babington,  of  Eotheley 
Temple,  Leicestershire,  by  Hon.  Augusta 
Noel,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Gerard  Noel, 
by  Diana  Baroness  Barham. 

5,  Eleanora  Julia. 

Fletcher  (as  borne  by  Jacob  Fletcher 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Peel  Hall,  near  Bol- 
ton, CO.  Lancaster).  Erm.  a  cross  engr. 
between  four  escocheons  sa.  each  charged 
with  a  pheon  arg.  all  within  a  bordure 
wavy  az.  Crest,  Three  arrows,  two  in  sal- 
tire,  and  one  in  fess,  ppr.  diverging  from 
each  angle  a  fleur-de-lis  az.  and  surmotmted 
in  the  centre  by  a  saltire  wavy  sa.  Motto, 
Alta  pete.    See  plate  XV. 

Potts  (as  borne  by  Henry  Potts,  of  the 
city  of  Chester).  Az.  two  bars  or.  over  all 
a  bend  of  the  last.  _  Crest.  A  leopard  sejant 
ppr.  collared  and  lined  or. 

Lambert  (Brookhill,  co.  Mayo).  Gu. 
three  cinquefoils  pierced  ar.  Crest,  A  cen- 
taur ppr.  bow  gu.  arrow  or.  Motto,  Ut 
quocumque  paratus. 

Euggles-Brise  (as  borne  by  John 
Euggles-Brise,  Esq.,  of  Spain's  Hall, 
Finchingfield,  Essex,  High  Sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk in  1829,  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
Thomas  Euggles,  Esq  ,  of  Clare,  Barrister- 
at-law,  and  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  representative  of  the  respectable  fam- 
ily of  Euggles.  The  additional  surname 
of  Brise  was  assumed  on  Mr.  Euggles,  suc^ 
ceeding  to  the  possessions  of  his  grand- 
mother's family,  Brise,  of  Clare,  in  Suf- 
folk). Quarterly,  first  and  foxu'th,  per  chev. 
engr.  gn.  and  arg.  three  roses  counter- 
changed:  second  and  third,  lozengy  gu.  and 
arg.  within  a  bordure  sa.  fleuree  of  eight 
cinquefoils,  a  cross  of  the  second.  Crest, 
A  tower  or.  transfixed  with  six  darts  in 
saltire,  and  inflamed  ppr.  Motto,  Struggle. 

Lammin,  or  Lamming  (Lincolnshire  ;  as 
borne  by  William  H.  Lammin,  of  London, 
Esq.)  Az.  three  crosiers  paleways  in  fesse 
or.  a  saltire  couped  in  base  ar.  Crest,  A 
hand  holding  a  crosier  ppr. 

Ealston  (Ealston,  co.  Eenfrew,  a  very 
ancient  family,  stated  by  Crawford  to  be 
descended  from  the  Macduffs,  Thanes  of 


Fife,  rendered  illustrious  by  tradition  as 
having  slain  Macbeth.  A  yoxmger  son  of 
one  of  the  Thanes,  named  Ealph,  having 
obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Renfrewshire, 
called  them  Ealphstoune,  and  this,  softened 
down  in  time  to  Ealston,  became  the  family 
name).  Arg.  on  a  bend  az.  three  acorns 
in  the  seed,  or.  Crest,  A  falcon  ppr.  belled. 
Supporters— dexter,  An  armed  man,  with  a 
drawn  sword;  smzsfcr,  A  greyhound rampt. 
Motto,  (referential  to  the  supporters)  Fide 
et  Marte. 

Ealston  (Warwick  Hill,  a  branch  of 
Ealston,  of  Ealston).  Same  Arms,  Crest, 
and  Mo  Jo. 

Ealston  (Tower  Hill,  Kilmaurs,  as 
borne  by  John  Ealston,  Esq.,  Captain  of 
Dragoons,  fourth  in  descent  from  William, 
second  son  of  Hugh  de  Ealston,  of  that  ilk, 
by  Janet  Hamilton,  his  wife).  Same  Arms, 
Crest,  and  Motto. 

L'Amy  (Dunkenny,  co.  Forfar).  Az. 
three  crosiers  paleways  in  fesse  or.  and  in 
base  a  saltire  couped  ar.  Crest,  A  dexter 
hand  erect  ppr.  holding  a  crosier  or.  Sup- 
porters, Two  naked  savages,  wreathed 
about  the  head  and  middle  with  laurel, 
and  holding  clubs  over  their  shoulders,  all 
ppr.    Motto,  Per  varies  casus. 

Whitaker  (Mendham,  co.  Suffolk).  Sa. 
three  mascles  ar.    Crest,  A  camel  pass.  ar. 

Ward  (Holwood  and  Calverley,  Kent,  as 
borne  by  John  Ward,  Esq.,  of  those  places, 
J.P.  and  D.L.  for  Kent,  audits  High  Sheriff 
in  1835,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  Leominster, 
son  of  the  late  William  Ward,  Esq.,  by 
Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter  and  sole  heir 
of  Thomas  Nevill,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn,  and 
grandson  of  Samuel  Ward,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-law,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Dodgson,  Esq.,  of  Leeds).  Az.  a 
cross  flory  or.  a  crescent  for  difference. 
Crest.  A  wolf's  head  erased  ppr.  langued, 
gu.    Motto,  Forward. 

Whymper  (as  home  by  Sir  William 
Whymper,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  Surgeon  Major  of  Foot 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  Thurston  Whymper, 
Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Thurston 
Whymper,  Esq.,  of  Glevering  Hall,  Suf- 
follf.  8ir  William,  a  highly  distinguished 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Army,  joined  the 
Coldstream  Guards  in  1805,  served  through 
the  Peninsular  War,  was  present  at  the 
Passage  of  the  Douro  the  Capture  of 
Oporto,  and  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Busaco, 
Vittoria,  St.  Sebastian  and  the  Nile ;  and 
participated  in  the  crowning  victory  of 
Waterloo.)  Or.  a  lion  ramp.  gu.  Crest, A 
buglehorn  strung.  Another  crest,  A  demi- 
lion  ramp.  Mottoes,  Franges  non  flectes — 
Quo  virtus  vocat. 

Nuttall  (Kempsey  House,  co.  Worces- 
ter, as  borne  by  Egbert  Nuttall,  Esq.,  of 
Kempsey  House,  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
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John  Nuttall,  Esq.,  by  Eliza,  his  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Howarth,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester  and  Blackburn,  and  grandson 
of  Eobert  Nuttall,  Esq.,  by  Mary  Kay,  his 
wife,  niece  of  the  Rev.  Eoger  liay,  M.A., 
Eector  of  Fittleton,  and  Prebendary  of 
Sarum,  who  founded,  and  most  liberaUy 
endowed.  Bury  Grammar  School.  In  Dug- 
dale's  and  other  Visitations,  the  name  of 
Nuttall  often  appears  written  ]Sru.tthall,  and 
the  family  then  resided  at  Nutthall  Hall, 
near  Holcombe.  A  descendant,  Thomas 
jSTuttall,  Esq.,  who  had  very  considerable 
estates  in  Oldham  and  Tottington,  left  an 
only  dau.,  the  wife  of  Eobert  EadclyiFe, 
Esq.)  Arg.  a  shacklebolt  sa. ;  Impaling  the 
arms  of  Andrews,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Susan- Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  Eev.  Eandal 
Andrews,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ormskirk.  Crest, 
On  a  chapeau  sa.  turned  up  erm.,  a  mart- 
let sa.    Motto,  Serva  jugum. 

Laurie  (granted  to  John  Laurie,  Esq., 
major  of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company).  Ar.  on  a  pile  sa.  a  cup 
of  the  first,  issuant  therefrom  two  branches 
of  laurel  ppr.  Crest,  Out  of  a  mural  crown 
or.  the  stump  of  an  oak-tree  sprouting  out 
leaves  ppr. 

"Whettell  (Ampton,  co.  Suffolk).  Gu.  a 
chev.  erm.  betw.  three  talbots'  heads  erased 
or.  Crest,  A  talbot's  head  erased  or.  eared, 
collared,  and  ringed  ar.  collar  studded. 

TWISLETON  -  VS^YKEHAM  -  FlENNES  (aS 

borne  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Frederick,  Baron 
Save  and  Sele,  D.C.L.,  High  Steward  of 
Banbury,  Treasurer  and  Canon  Eesiden- 
tiary  of  Hereford,  twentieth  in  descent 
from  Geoffrey,  Lord  Saye,  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-five barons  appointed  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  Magna  Charta.  His  Lordship 
is  also  representative  of  WiUiam  Wykeham 
of  Broughton,  co.  Oxford,  great  grand- 
nephew  and  heir  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Founder  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  descends  through  the 
Cecils  and  Nevilles  from  the  Eoyal  House 
of  Plantagenet).  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
az.  three  lions  rampant,  or.  for  Fiennes  : 
2nd  and  3rd,  arg.  a  chev.  betw.  three  moles, 
sa.  for  TwiSLETON.  Crests,  1st,  a  wolf, 
for  Fiennes  :  2nd,  An  arm  embowed  and 
vested  sa.  cuff  arg.  hand  ppr.  holding  a 
mole  spade  or.  headed  and  armed  of  the 
second.  Supporters,  Two  wolves  arg. 
gorged  and  chained  as  the  crest.  Motto, 
Fortcm  posce  animum. 

Ward  (Bristol).  Quarterly,  first  and 
foui'th,  az.  a  cross  flory  ar.  for  Ward  : 
second  and  third  gu.  a  chev.  betw.  three 
mullets  or.  for  Danvbrs. 

Lawder  (Mough  House,  co.  Leitrim). 
Gu.  a  grifiin  salient,  with  a  double  tressure 
flory  counter  fiory  ar.  Crest,  A  Solan  goose 
standing  on  one  leg  on  a  rock  ppr.  Motto, 
Sub  umbra  alarum  tuarum. 


Chad  (Thursford,  Norfolk,  as  borne  by 
Sir  Charles  Chad,  Bart.,  of  Thursford, 
and  Pinlmey  Hall,  elder  son  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Chad,  Bart.,  by  Sarah,  his  wife, 
dau.  of  John  Eowlls,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
and  grandson  of  Eobert  Chad,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
folk, by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Charles  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Kilverstone,  son 
of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  by  Catherine, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Harbord, 
Surveyor  -  General  to  Charles  II.)  Per 
pale  gu.  and  arg.  a  cross  potent,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  a  rose,  in  the  second 
and  third,  a  cross  patee,  all  coimterchanged. 
Crest,  A  falcon,  wings  expanded  proper, 
beaked,  legged,  and  membered,  or.  sup- 
porting in  the  dexter  claw,  a  cross  potent, 
as  in  the  arms. 

Lowndes  (as  borne  by  George  Alan 
Lowndes,  of  Lostock  Hall,  co.  Lancaster, 
Esq.)  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  Lowndes, 
ar.  fretty  az.  a  canton  gu.  thereon  a  lion's 
head  erased  or. :  second  and  third,  Clay- 
ton. Crest  of  Lowndes,  A  lion's  head 
erased  or.  gorged  with  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
vert,  and  the  Crest  of  Clayton. 

Wade  (as  granted  to  George  Ormsby 
Wade,  of  Spang,  Christianstadt,  Sweden). 
Az.  on  a  saltire  erm.  fimbriated  betw.  four 
escallops  or.  an  eagle's  head  erased'  sa. 
Crest,  A  rhinoceros  ppr.  resting  the  dex- 
ter forepaw  on  a  garb  fesseways  or. 

Peters  (Platbridge,  co.  Lancaster,  origi- 
nally Petre,  claiming  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
noble  house  of  Petre.  The  s  was  added 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  family  in  Wales, 
where  they  still  possess  a  patrimonial  es- 
tate ;  for  several  generations  they  were 
seated  at  Platbridge  House,  near  Wigan, 
but  the  late  Ealph  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Plat- 
bridge, Barrister-at-law,  sold  that  estate, 
soon  after  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle, 
Bertie  Entwisle's  West  India  property. 
By  Frances,  his  wife,  second  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Blackburne, 
L.LD.,  of  Thelwall  Hall,  Cheshire,  he 
had,  with  three  daughters,  two  sons.  The 
Eev.  Thomas  Peters,  Eector  of  East- 
ington,  CO.  Gloucester  ;  and  William 
Henry  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Harefield 
House,  Lympstone,  Devon.)  Gu.  a  bend  or. 
between  two  escallops  arg.  Quartering, 
Blackburne,  of  Orford  Hall ;  Assheton, 
of  Prestwich;  Green,  of  Chilwall,  Aspin- 
wall,  of  AspinwaU  ;  and  Ireland,  of  the 
Hutt  and  Hale.  Crest,  Two  lions'  heads 
erased  and  endorsed,  the  dexter  or.  the 
sinister  az.  each  gorged  with  a  plain  coUar 
counterchanged.    Motto,  Sans  Dieu  rien. 

Wadman  (Imber,  co.  Wilts).  Erm.  on 
a  bend  cottised  gu.  three  roses  ar.  Crest, 
A  demi  eagle  displayed  erm.  wings  gu. 

Walmsley  (as  granted  to  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley,  of  Wavertree  Hall,  co.  Lan- 
caster).   Gu.  on  a  chief  dancett^e  erm.  a 
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bee  volant  ppr.  between  two  hurts.  Crest, 
A  lion  pass,  enn.,  on  the  head  a  crown  val  • 
lery  or.  and  his  dexter  forepaw  resting  on 
a  knight's  helmet  ppr. 

ToPHAM  (Middleham  Hall,  co.  York,  as 
borne  by  Christopher  Topham,  Esq.  of 
that  place,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Christo- 
pher Topham,  Esq.,  by  Jenny,  his  wife, 
dau.  and  coheir  of  Mark  Bulmer,  Esq.,  of 
Middleham,  and  grandson  of  William  Top- 
ham, Esq.,  of  Caldbergh,  Kildwick,  and 
Middleham,  by  Judith,  his  first  wife,  dau. 
of  Henry  '  No  why,  Esq.,  of  Kildwick, 
which  William  Topham  of  Caldbergh,  was 
lineally  descended  fi-om  Lawrence  Topham 
of  Caldbergh,  in  Coverdalc,  N.  R.  of  York- 
shire, who  died  about  the  year  1599.) 
Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a  chev.  gu. 
between  three  pewits'  heads  erased  sa.  for 
Topham  :  2nd,  or.  three  crescents,  each 
surmounted  by  an  estoile  gu.  for  Bateman: 
3rd,  gu.  billetee  or.  a  lion  ramp,  of  the 
last  for  BuLMEB.  An  escocheon  of  pre- 
tence, "or.  a  cross  flory,  between  four 
eagles  displayed,  sa."  for  Dixon,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Anne,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  John  Dixon,  of  Middleham  and  Brigh-- 
ton.  Crest,  Two  serpents  entwined  round 
a  cross  pate^  fitchee.  Motto,  Cruce  non 
prudentia. 

AViLCOXON  (as  borne  by  Arthur  Wil- 
coxoN,  Esq.,  and  duly  registered  in  the 
College  of  Arms).  Quarterly,  or.  and  az. 
four  fleur-de-lis  counterchanged,  a  chief 
bendy  arg.  and  sa.  Crest,  A  lion's  gamb. 
erect  bendy  arg.  and  sa.,  holding  in  the 
paw  a  fleur-de-lis  or.,  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  oak  ppr. 

Brandreth  (as  borne  by  Humphrey 
Brandreth,  of  Houghton  House,  in  the 
parish  of  Houghton  Regis,  co.  Bedford, 
Esq.)  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  per  pale  and 
per  chevron  arg.  and  sa.  two  chevronels 
engrailed  between  three  escallops  counter- 
changed,  for  Brandreth  :  2nd  and  3rd, 
gu.  on  a  bend  arg.  between  two  spurs  or., 
with  leathers  of  the  second,  a  dexter  hand 
gauntleted,  holding  a  tilting  spear  ppr.  for 
GiBBS.  Crests,  An  escallop  arg.,  in  front 
thereof  a  sword  erect  point  downwards  ppr. 
for  Brandreth.  A  gauntlet  fessewise  ppr. 
thereon  a  mullet  pierced  or.  for  Gibbs. 
Motto,  Nunquam  non  paratus. 

Proctor  (as  borne  by  Catherine  Proc- 
tor, of  Thorpe-upon-the-Hill,  in  the  parish 
of  Rothwell,  and  of  Springfield  House,  in 
the  parish  of  Wakefield,  co.  York).  Arg. 
a  chevron  between  ten  cross  crosslets,  six 
in  chief  and  four  in  base,  gules. 

Moore  (Grimeshill,  co.  Westmoreland, 
as  borne  by  William  Moorb,  Esq.,  of  that 
place,  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  only 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  John  Moore,  by  Eliza, 
his  wife,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Richard  Gathorne,  Esq.,  of  Kirkby  Lons- 


dale, and  fourth  in  descent  from  Giles 
Moore,  Esq.,  of  Grimeshill,  a  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant for  Westmoreland,  who  married 
Mary,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of  J ames 
Cragg,  Esq.,  of  Dent,  by  Mary,  his  wife, 
second  daughter  and  coheir  of  J ohn  Mid- 
dleton,  Esq.,  the  last  male  descendant  of 
the  very  ancient  family  of  Middleton  of 
Middleton.)  Or.  on  a  chev.  pean,  be^,veen 
three  Moors'  heads  in  profile,  couped  at 
the  neck,  ppr.  wreathed  about  the  temples 
arg.  and  sa.  a  pheon  of  the  field :  quar- 
tering Cragg,  Middleton,  Bindlosse, 
and  Gathorne.  Crest,  A  swan,  wings 
elevated,  arg.,  charged  on  the  breast  with 
a  pheon  sa.  in  front  of  bulrushes,  ppr. 
Motto,  Animum  rege.  An  escocheon  or 
PRETENCE,  quarterly  :  1st,  Fawcett,  2nd, 
Hebblethwaite,  3rd,  Middleton,  and 
4th,  Bindlosse;  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Thomas  Fawcett,  Esq.,  of  Gate  House, 
Dent,  Yorkshire. 

Blathwayt  (Dyrham  Park,  co.  Glou- 
cester, of  very  ancient  origin,  established 
in  England  temp.  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  now  represented  by  George  William 
Blathwayt,  Esq.,  of  Dyrham  Park,  fourth 
in  descent  from  the  marriage  of  William 
Blathwayt,  Esq.,  M.P-  for  Bath,  with 
Mary,  only  surviving  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  Wynter,  Esq.,  of  Dyrham  and  Hin- 
ton,  whose  ancestor,  George  Wynter,  Esq., 
youngest  brother  of  Sir  William  Wynter, 
of  Lyndney,  purchased  the  Dyrham  es- 
tates from  Sir  Walter  Dennis,  Kt.,  13  Q, 
Eliz.)  Or.  two  bends  engr.  sa.  quartering 
11.  Wynter  ;  III.  Brayn  ;  IV.  Bruen  ; 
and  V.  Gerard.  Crest,  On  a  rock  ppr.  an 
eagle  rising  arg.,  wings  az.  Motto,  Vir- 
tute  et  veritate. 

DoD  (Cloverley,  co.  Salop,  as  borne  by 
John  Whitehall  Dod,  Esq.,  of  Cloverley, 
M.P.  for  the  Northern  Division  of  Salop, 
and  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  that  county, 
representative  of  a  distinguished  branch  of 
the  very  ancient  Saxon  family  of  Dod, 
of  Edge,  in  Cheshire).  I.  arg.  a  fesse  gu. 
between  two  cottises,  wavy,  sa. :  II.  az.  a 
chev.  gu.  between  thi'ce  corn  flowers  ppr. 
for  Cloverley  ;  III.  chequy  sa.  and  arg. 
for  Warren  ;  IV.  quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
arg.  a  fesse  chequy,  gu.  and  sa.  between 
three  helmets  ppr.  for  Whitehall  ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  erm.  a  Uon  ramp.  sa.  for  Brough- 
TON ;  V.  sa.  semee  of  fleur-de-lis  or.  thi^ee 
leopards'  faces  ppr.  for  Woodyeare  ;  VI. 
Dod.  Impaling,  in  right  of  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
AUanson,  Prebendary  of  Ripon,  and  Rec- 
tor of  Hodnet,  Salop,  the  quartered  coat  of 
Allanson,  Davies  of  Llannerch  and  Gwy- 
saney,  Mytton.  Whitehall,  and  Brough- 
ton:  and  in  right  of  his  second  wife, 
Anne-Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Venerable 
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Archdeacon  Wrangham,  the  shield  of 
Wrangham.  Cres%  A  serpent  vert,  issu- 
ing from  and  piercing  a  garb,  or.  Motto, 
In  copia  cautus. 

DoD  (as  borne  by  Eobert  Phipps  Dod, 
Esq.,  Associate  of  King's  College,  London, 
only  son  of  Charles  Roger  Dod,  Esq.,  of 
London,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Roger 
Dod,  Vicar  of  Drumlease,  which  Rev.  Roger 
Dod  was  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Dod  of  Kingsfort,  co.  Sligo,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Charles  Dod,  of  KnockbraAvn, 
in  Ireland,  second  son  of  Charles  Dod,  Esq., 
of  Cloverley,  in  Shropshire) .  Arg.  afesse  gu. 
between  two  cottises  wavy,  sa.  :  quar- 
TERiNGS,  II.  Warren  of  Ightfield;  III. 
De  Blancminster ;  IV,  Ightfield;  V. 
Broxton;  VL  Cheney  of  Willaston ; 
Vll.  Capenhurst,  VIII.  Cloverley  of 
Cloverley.  Over  all,  for  distinction,  an 
annulet  sa.  charged  with  a  label  of  three 
points  arg.  Crest,  A  serpent  vert,  issuing 
from  and  piercing  a  garb,  or.  Motto,  In 
copia  cautus. 

Dickinson  (Farley  Hill,  Berks,  as  borne 
by  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Farley  Hill,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  AUingham,  Esq.,  of  the 
city  of  London,by  Mary,  his  wife,  second  dau. 
and  coheir  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Fur- 
zeyhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  V^^ight,  which  John 
Taylor  was  son  of  Richard  Taylor,  M.D., 
of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Grace,  his 
wife,  dau.  and  coheir  of  John  Cheke,  Esq., 
of  Newport,  son  of  Edward  Cheke,  Esq., 
of  Moston  ;  representative  of  the  ancient 
and  distinguished  family  of  Cheke,  of 
which  were  Sir  John  Cheke,  Kt.,  Tutor  to 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  Cheke,  his 
sister,  wife  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh) 
Or.  a  bend  engr.  between  two  lions  ramp, 
gu.  impaled  with  a  quartered  coat,  viz., 
1st  and  4th,  Allingham,  bendy  of  eight, 
or.  and  arg.,  in  base  a  lion  ramp,  az.,  in 
chief  two  chaplets  vert,  roses  gu. ;  2nd, 
Taylor,  per  pale  sa.  and  arg.  in  base  a 
lion  passant  and  in  chief  three  annulets, 
all  counterchanged ;  3rd,  Cheke,  arg. 
three  crescents,  gu. 

Cooke  (as  borne  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Alexander  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Wargrave, 
Berks,  who  adopted  by  sign  manual 
March,  1850,  the  name  of  Cooke,  in  lieu 
of  that  of  Mathews).  Per  pale  or.  and 
az.  a  cheveron  nebule,  betw.  three  cinque- 
foils  in  chief,  and  one  in  base  counterchanged. 
Crest,  On  a  mount  vert,  a  demi  unicorn 
erased,  checquy  arg.  and  az.  winged  gu. 

Tyssen  (Foulden  Hall,  Norfolk,  as 
borne  by  William  George  Tyssen 
Daniel  Tyssen,  Esq.,  of  Foulden  HaU, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hackney,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  William  George  Daniel  Tyssen, 
Esq.,  of  Foley  House,  Kent,  by  Amelia,  his 
wife,  dau.  and  eventual  heir  of  John  Am- 


hurst,  Esq.,  of  Court  Lodge,  and  East  Far- 
leigh,  Kent,  who  was  lineaUy  descended 
from  Nicholas  Amhurst,  of  Tewdley,  living 
in  1576,  brother  of  Richard  Amhurst,  an- 
cestor of  the  Earls  Amherst).  Quarterly, 
1st  and  4th,  or.  on  a  chev.  az.  between 
three  French  marigolds  slipped  ppr.  two 
lions  respecting  each  other  of  the  first,  for 
Tyssen  :  2nd  and  3rd,  gu.  three  tilting 
spears,  two  and  one,  erect  in  pale  or.  head 
arg.  for  Amhurst  :  Impaling,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Andrew 
Fountaine,  Esq.,  of  Narford,  or.  a  fesse  gu. 
betAveen  three  elephants'  heads  erased  sa. 
Crests,  1st,  a  demi-lion  or.  crowned  gu. 
supporting  a  shield  az.  charged  with  a  star 
gold,  for  Tyssen  :  2nd,  on  a  mount  vert, 
three  tilting  spears  or.  pointed  arg.  two  in 
saltire,  one  in  pale,  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
vert.    Motto,  Post  mortem  virtus  virescit. 

Mackenzie  (Muirton,  co.  Ross,  as  borne 
by  William  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Muirton 
House,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for  the  counties  of  Ross,  Sutherland, 
and  Cromarty,  and  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, second  son  of  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  of  Portmore,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  dau. 
of  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Kilcoy,  by 
Martha,  his  wife,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles 
Eraser,  Esq.,  of  Inverallochy,  grandson  of 
the  Hon.  Simon  Eraser,  of  Lovat).  Arms, 
Crest  and  Motto,  the  same  as  Mackenzie, 
of  Portmore. 

Watts-Russell  (Ham  HaU,  co.  Stafford, 
as  borne  by  Jesse  Watts-Russell,  Esq.,  of 
Ham  Hall,  co.  Stafford,  and  Biggin  House, 
Oundle,  co.  Northampton,  (grandson  of 
J ohn  Russell,  Esq.  of  Staffordshire),  who  as- 
sumed, by  royal  license,  28th  March,  1817, 
his  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Watts, 
on  marrying  Mary,  only  child  and  heir  of 
the  late  David  Pike  Watts,  Esq.,  of  Port- 
land Place).  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arm. 
a  Hon  ramp.  gu.  collared  arg.  on  a  chief  az. 
three  roses  of  the  third,  for  Russell  :  2nd 
and  3rd,  az.  a  bend  engr.  erminois  between 
two  crescents  or.  a  canton  gu.  for  difference, 
for  Watts.  Ci^ests,  1st,  on  a  mount  vert, 
a  goat  passant  erm.  collared  sa.  for  Rus- 
sell :  2nd,  a  demi-lion  ramp.  or.  charged 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  cross  pattee,  az.  the 
paws  supporting  an  escutcheon  of  the  last, 
thereon  a  fesse  erminois,  between  three 
fleurs-de-lis  in  chief  and  a  cross  pattee  in 
base  of  the  first ;  on  an  escroll  issuant  from 
the  escutcheon  the  word  "  Amici,"  and  for 
difference  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion  a  slip  of 
oak  ppr.  for  Watts.    Motto,  Memor. 

Taylor  (late  of  Bifrons,  Kent,  originally 
from  Whitchurch,  co.  Salop,  descended  more 
immediately  from  Nathaniel  Taylour,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Bedfordshire,  and  Recorder  of 
Colchester,  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, and  now  represented  by  Herbert 
Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,  late  Captain  of  the 
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85th  regiment,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Bifrons,  M.P.  for  Canter- 
bury, and  nephew  of  Lieut.-Gon.  Sir  Her- 
bert Taylor,  G.C.B.,  and  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Brook  Taylor,  G.C.H.  Through  his 
mother,  Louisa,  only  child  of  the  Bev.^  H. 
Beckingham,  of  Bourne  House,  Kent,  Cap- 
tain Herbert  Taylor  represents  the  very 
ancient  Saxon  family  of  Aucher,  and  is  of 
Founder's  Kin  at  All  Souls'  College,  Ox- 
ford). Gu.  three  roses  arg.  barbed  vert  a 
chief  vair.  Quartering,  Beckingham, 
CoRBETT,  and  Aucher.  Crest,  A  lion's 
head  erased  arg.  collared  gu.  charged  with 
three  roses  of  the  first.  Motto,  Fama  Can- 
dida rosa  dulcior.  See  plate  XV. 


Nathaniel  Taylour, 
Esq.,  M  P.  for  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Recor- 
der of  Colchester, 
temp.  Oliver  Crom- 
well, VI.  the  dan.  of 
Colonel  Bridges,  of 
Wallingford^ 

T 


Sir  Anthony  Aucher, 
of  Bourne,  descended 
from  Ealcher,  or  Au- 
cher, the  first  Earl 
of  Kent,  was  created 
a  Baronet  in  16GG,  m. 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hewitt, 
Knt.  = 


John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Bifrons,  b.  in  1655  m. 
Olivia,  dau.  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Tempest. 

T 


The  Rev.  H  erbert 
Taylor,  of  Bifrons, 
m.  ^^ary  Wake, 
grand-niece  of  Arcli- 
bishop  Wake. 

T 


Elizabeth  Aucher, 
elder  dau.  and  coh. 
to  her  brother,  >-ir 
Hewitt,  m.  John  Cor- 
bett,  L.L^. 

T 


The  Rev.  Edward 
Taylor,  of  Bifrons,  m. 
Margaret,  sister  of 
Thomas  Walkinson 
Payler,  Esq^ 

T 


Catharine  Corbett, 
eldest  dau.  and  coh., 
m,  Stephen  Becking- 
ham, Esq^ 

 J 

I 

The  Rev.  John 
Charles  Beckingham, 
of  Bourne. 


Edward  Taylor,  Esq.,. 
of  Bifrons, M.P. ,  elder" 
brother  of  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  d.  in  1843. 


Louisa  Beckingham, 
only  child  and  heir, 
m.  in  1802. 


1.  Herbert-Fdward, 
late  Capt.  85th  Reg. 
m.  1838,  Harriett, 
dau.  of  George  Corn- 
wall Legh,  Esq.,  of 
High  Legh,  Cheshire. 


Two  sons, 
Herbert 

and 
Arthur. 


I 

Four 
daus. 


I 

2.  Brook- 
John,  Lt. 
Col.  85th 
Regiment. 

3.  Aucher- 
B;  cking- 
ham. 

4.  Bridges, 
m.  Emily 
Alice,  dau. 
of  (ien.  Sir 

Hugh 
Halkett, 
and  has  is- 
sue. 

5.  Wilbra- 
ham ,  m 
Janetta, 
dau.  of  S  .r 
William 
Gossett. 


1.  Mary- 
Louisa,  ni. 
in  1824,  to 
the  Hon. 
•las.  Knox, 
M  P. 

2.  Louisa- 
Charlotte, 
m.  in  1828, 
to  George 
<  ornwall 
Legh,  Esq. 
of  High- 
legh. 

3.  Emily- 
Octavia, 
m.  in  1833, 
to  William 
Deedes, 
Esq.,  of 
Sandling, 
Kent. 


Sale  (of  Barrow-upon-Trent,  co.  Der- 
by, as  borne  by  William  Sale,  Esq.,  of 
Barrow.  Mr.  Sale,  who  was  born  in  1772, 
m.  in  1799,  Mary,  dau.  of  Thomas  Thorpe, 
Esq.,  of  Twyford,  and  grand-daughter 
maternally  of  Josiah  Holmes,  Esq.,  of 
Twyford,  by  a  dau,  of  Mr.  Kirkman,  of 
Ingress  Park,  co.  Kent,  M.P.  for  Coventry, 
and  has  issue, 

I.  Bichard,  of  Barrow-upon-Trent,  m. 
first  in  1824,  Mary,  dau.  of  Wm. 
Flint,  Esq.,  of  Hemington,  co.  Lei- 
cester, and  has  an  only  son. 

Bichard. 

By  his  second  marriage  with  Emma, 
youngest  dau.  of  Wm.  Leedham, 
Esq.,  of  Kennington,  in  Surrey, 
there  is  no  issue. 

II.  William,  m.  to  Miss  Gamble,  and 
has  issue. 

III.  Joseph,  m.  to  Ellen,  youngest 
dau.  of  Thomas  Morris,  lEsq.,  of  the 
Grange,  co.  Derby,  and  has  issue 
a  son,  William  Henry,  and  one 
daughter. 

lY.  George,  m.  to  Miss  Porter,  and 

has  issue. 
V.  Thomas,  m.  and  has  issue. 

I.  Caroline,  m.  to  Mr.  Cox,  and  has 
issue. 

II.  Mary  Ann,  deceased  unm. 
Barnes,  in  his  Visitation  in  1662,  records 

several  descents  of  the  Sales,  of  Barrow, 
who  were  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  have  formed 
alliances  with  the  principal  county  fami- 
lies.) Ar.  on  a  bend  engr.  sa.  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  of  the  first.    Crest,  A  phcon  sa. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  English  heraldry,  that  the  arms 
of  the  Sales  of  Barrow,  are  also  borne  by 
the  Holts  of  Lancashire,  a  rare  instance  of 
two  families  being  entitled  to  the  same  he  - 
raldic bearings. 

Prior  (as  borne  by  Samuel  Prior, 
Esq.  of  Paragon  House,  Blackheath,  Kent). 
Gules,  three  escallops  argent.  Crest,  An 
escallop  argent.  Motto,  Speriamo.  ^Ir. 
Pi'ior  impales,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  the  late  John  Williams, 
Esq.,  Serjeant-at-law,  and  sister  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vaughan  Williams,  Knt.,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Ai'gent  a  lion  passant  sable,  between  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  gules. 

Haworth  (as  borne  by  Henry  Ha- 
WORTH,  Esq.,  of  Higher  Shuttleworth 
House,  CO.  Lancaster).  Quarterly,  1st  and 
4th,  Haworth  ;  azure,  a  bend  or.  cottised 
argent,  between  two  stags'  heads  couped  of 
the  second :  2nd  and  3rd,  Oldham,  sable,  a 
chevron  between  three  owls  argent,  on  a 
chief  or.  three  roses  gules.  Crest,  A  stag's 
head  gules,  attired  or.  gorged  with  a  twisted 
chain  of  the  last.    Motto,  Vive  ut  vivat. 
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Haworth.  Arms  and  Motto  as  above, 
with  a  crescent  for  difforeacc.  Borne  by 
George  William  Haworth,  of  Bridge 
House,  Accrington,  co.  Lancaster,  M.D. 

Barnard  (as  borne  by  Joseph  Barnard, 
Esq.,  of  Notcliffe  House,  Tewkesbury,  co. 
Gloucester),  Or.  a  bear  ramp.  sa.  within 
two  flaunches  vair.  Crest,  A  demi  bear 
rampt.  sa.  seme  of  annulets  or.  and  hold- 
ing between  the  paws  a  buckle  of  the  last. 
Motto,  Ex  Concordia  victoirse  spes. 

Nicholson  (as  granted  to  Patrick 
Charles  Nicholson,  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  co.  Lancaster,  Esq.)  Sa.  two  bars 
chequy  or.  and  az.  in  chief  a  stag's  head 
cabossed  betw.  two  suns  in  splendour  of 
the  second.  Crest,  A  lion's  head  erased 
erm.  charged  on  the  neck  with  a  burning 
heart  gu.  within  two  branches  of  palm  ppr. 

Money  (Walthamstow,  co.  Essex,  as 
confirmed  to  the  present  Eey.  William 
Money,  and  the  other  children  of  the  late 
William  Taylor  Money,  of  Walthamstow, 
Esq.,  K.H.,  Consul  General  at  Venice  and 
Milan).  Or.  on  a  pile  az.  ten  bezants,  four, 
three,  two,  and  one  ;  a  chief  erm.  charged 
with  a  lion  pass,  of  the  second,  langued  gu. 
Crest,  A  bezant  betw.  two  wings  az,  each 
wing  a  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  or.  Motto, 
Factis  non  verbis. 

MoNiNGTON  (Sarnesfield  Court,  co. 
Hereford;  borne  by  the  present  Thomas 
MoNiNGTON,  of  that  place,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  1837).  Ar.  a 
chev.  betw.  three  unicorns  salient  sa. 

Morgan  (as  granted  to  Nelson  Smith 
Morgan,  of  Henfield,  co.  Sussex,  Esq.) 
Or.  a  gryphon  segreant  sa. ;  in  chief  two 
mullets  of  six  points  gu.  pierced  of  the 
field.  Crest,  A  fer  de  moulin  fesseways 
sa.  thereon  a  gryphon's  head  erased  ppr. 

MoYNE  (Charter  House,  Hinton  and 
Mendip).  Sa.  a  chev.  betw.  three  roses  arg. 
Crest,  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  tiger's  head 
Murray  (as  granted  to  George  Moore 
Murray,  of  Mexico).  Az.  a  chaplet  of 
oak  or.  betw.  three  mullets  ar.  within  a 
bordure  nebulee,  of  the  second.  Crest,  Out 
of  a  crescent,  or.  a  demi-savage  affontee  ppr. 
wreathed  about  the  temples  or.  and  az. 
holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a  sword  erect 
also  ppr.  and  in  the  sinister  a  key,  the  ward 
upwards,  gold. 

Mynds  (Mynd  Town,  co.  Salop).  Ar. 
on  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  lions'  heads 
erased  sa.  as  many  gad-bees  volant  of  the 
field.    Crest,  A  heathcock  ppr. 

Pemberton  (as  borne  by  Edward  Ro- 
bert Pemberton,  of  Milton,  co.  North- 
ampton). Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  ar. 
a  chev.  betw.  three  buckets  sa.  with  hoops 
and  handles  or. :  second  and  third  ar.  three 
dragons'  heads  erect  sa.  couped  and  langued 
gu.  Crest,  A  dragon's  head  erect  sa.  couped 
and  langued  gu. 


Peneold  (as  borne  by  Hugh  Penfold, 
of  Cissbury,  co.  Sussex,  Esq.)  Az.  a  chev! 
or.  surmounted  by  another  couped  sa.  betw. 
three  wood-pigeons  ppr.  each  charged  on 
the  breast  with  a  pellet.  Crest,  Out  of  park 
pales,  alternately  ar.  and  sa.  charged  with 
three  escallops  in  fesse  or.  a  pine  tree 
fructed  ppr. 

Mackenzie  (Portmore,  co.  Peebles,  a 
branch  of  Mackenzie,  of  Gairloch).  Quar- 
terly, 1st  and  4th,  az.  a  buck's  head  cabos- 
sed or.  :  2nd  and  3rd,  az.  three  frasers  arg. 
in  the  centre  of  the  shield  a  boar's  head  ppr. 
Crest,  A  hand  holding  a  wreath  of  lauxei 
ppr.    Motto,  Vertute  et  labore. 

Lane  (Badgemore,  co.  Oxford).  Per 
pale  az.  and  gu.  three  saltiers  couped  ar. 
Crest,  Two  griifins'  heads,  one  gu.  the 
other  az.  issuing  out  of  a  crescent  or. 
Mi/tto,  Nec  degenero. 

Whatman  (Vinter's,  Kent,  a  Saxon 
family,  which  in  early  times  flourished 
amongst  the  independent  yeomen  of  Kent, 
in  Eomney  Marsh  and  Hawkhurst,  where 
they  had  considerable  possessions,  and  left 
much  of  their  lands  to  Monasteries  :  the 
present  representative  is  James  Whatman, 
Esq.,  of  Vinter's,  M.A.  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Kent,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  James  Whatman,  Esq.  of  Vinter's, 
by  Eliza- Susannah,  his  wife,  eldest  dau. 
of  Samuel  Richard  Gaussen,  Esq.  of 
Brookman's  Park,  Herts,  M.P.  for  War- 
wick.) Per  pale  or.  and  sa.,  a  pheon  coun- 
terchanged.  Crest,  A  demi  lion  rampt. 
ppr.  holding  in  his  paws  a  pheon.  James 
Whatman,  Esq.  married  on  23rd  April, 
1850,  Louisa  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Ross,  Esq.  and  Lady  Mary  Ross, 
(4th  dau.  and  coheiress  of  Charles,  2nd  and 
last  Marquis  Cornwallis)  and  now,  conse- 
quently, impales  the  arms  of  Ross  and 
Cornwallis  quarterly. 

Caldwell  (Linley  Wood,  co.  Stafford, 
as  borne  by  James  Stamford  Caldwell, 
Esq  ,  M.A.,  a  Magistrate  for  Staffordsliire, 
and  a  Barrister  at  Law,  only  son  of  the  late 
James  Caldwell,  Esq.  of  Linley  Wood,  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the 
same  county,  and  Recorder  of  the  Borough 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyme ;  by  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Thos.  Stamford, 
Esq.  of  Derby,  by  Hannah,  his  wife,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Crompton,  Esq.  of  Chorley 
Hall,  CO.  Lancaster).  Quarterly,  1st  and 
4th,  Caldwell,  per  pale  sa.  and  vert,  a 
stag's  head  couped  arg.  in  chief  three  cold 
wells  ppr. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Stamford,  arg. 
two  bars  az. ;  on  a  canton  gu.  a  gauntlet 
grasping  a  broken  sword  ppr.,  hilt  and 
pomel  gold.  Crest,  A  lion  couchant  arg. 
gorged  with  two  bars,  the  upper,  sa.,  the 
lower,  vert,  holding  between  the  paws  a 
cold  well  ppr.  Motto,  Niti,  facere,  experirL 
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ROBERT  BOKROWES,  ESQ.,  OF  GILLTOW, 
COUNTY  OF  K.1LDARE 

The  family  of  Borrowes,  of  Gilltown, 
originally  a  scion  of  the  ancient  House  of 
De  Bm-gh,  has  been  established  in  Ireland 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  conti- 
nued to  maintain  in  that  kingdom  a  leading 
j  position  among  the  landed  proprietors, 
j  frequently  giving  members  to  the  House 
I  of  Commons,  and  constantly  becoming 
!  connected  by  marriage  with  the  chief  aris- 
[  tocracy  of  Ireland.  The  present  represen- 
tative is  the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus  Dixon  Bor- 
rowes, Bart. 

The  gentleman  whose  death  we  record 
was  youngest  son  of  Sir  Kildare  Dixon 
Borrowes,  the  fifth  Baronet,  M.  P.,  by 
Jane,  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  J oseph 
Higginson,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Ophaley.  He 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  S.  Madden 
Esq.,  of  HiUton,  co.  Monaghan.  and  has 
left  issue,  a  son,  Captain  Robert  Higginson 
Borrowes,  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
four  daughters,  viz.  1,  Jane-Harriette ;  2, 
Emily,  married  in  1848  to  W.  Roche,  Esq., 
of  Buttevant  Castle,  co. Cork:  3,  Elizabeth, 
married  in  1844  to  W.  Cramer-Roberts, 
Esq.,  of  Thornton,  co.  Kildare  ;  and,  4, 
Gertrude,  married  in  1849  to  Richard 
Bourke,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Mayo. 

CHARLES  BOSANaUET,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  ROCK. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  Governor 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  for  many 
years  Colonel  of  the  Light  Horse  Volun- 
teers of  London  and  Westminster,  occurred 
at  his  seat,  the  Rock,  in  Northumberland. 
Mr.  Bosanquet  was  second  son  of  Samuel 
Bo^anquet,  J^sq.,  of  Forest-house,  Essex, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1792, 
by  Eleanor,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry 
Lannoy  Hunter,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of 
Samuel  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Low-haU,  Essex,  by  Mary,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  WiUiam  Dunster, 
Esq.    The  family  of  Bosanquet  was  origi- 


D  JUNE. 

nally  of  Languedoc,  and  became  estab- 
lished  in  England  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  A  branch  continued  in 
France,  but  is  supposed  to  be  now  extinct 
there ;  the  last  of  its  known  descendants, 
the  Chevalier  de  Bosanquet,  of  Amagre, 
near  Limel,  having  died,  s.  p.,  in  1832. 

The  gentleman,  whose  decease  we  re- 
cord, served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland in  1828,  and  was  a  magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  that  coimty,  as  well 
as  for  Middlesex.  He  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Peter  Holford,  Esq.,  Master 
in  Chancery,  and  had  surviving  issue, 
Robert  WiUiam,  in  holy  orders,  George 
Henry,  also  a  clergyman,  and  Mary- Anne. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Bernard  Bo- 
sanquet, the  late  learned  judge,  was  younger 
brother  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  of  the  Rock. 

SIR  JOHN  BUCHAN. 

Sir  John  Buchan  was  the  son  of  George 
Buchan,  Esq.,  of  KeHoe,  Berwickshire,  by 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Dundas, 
Esq.,  of  Armiston,  co.  Edinburgh.  Sir 
John  entered  the  British  service  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Scottish  brigade  in  1795,  he 
became  a  full  Colonel  by  brevet  in  1819, 
and  a  Lieutenant- General  in  1841 ;  he  was 
9reated  a  K.C.B.  in  1836.  Sir  John  Bu- 
chan saw  much  service,  and  on  occasions 
displayed  much  sense  and  gallantry.  A 
cross  and  clasp  which  he  received  were  for 
his  conduct  and  prowess  as  Colonel  of  the 
7th  Portuguese  at  Guadeloupe,  Vittoria,  the 
Pyrenees,  NiveUe,  andNive.  He  obtained 
the  Colonelcy  of  the  32nd  Foot  in  1843. 
He  wasaMajor-General  in  the  Portuguese 
service.  This  distinguished  officer  died  on 
2nd  instant,  at  his  residence,  39,  Upper 
Harley-street. 

SIR   GEORGE   CHETWYND,  BART.,  OF 
BROCKTON,  CO.  STAFFORD 

The  Chetwynds  of  Brockton  descend 
from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  noble 
House  of  the  same  name.    The  first  Baro- 
m 
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net,  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  the  father  of 
the  gentleman  whose  decease  we  record, 
filled  for  many  years  the  office  of  Clerk  to 
the  Privy  Council.  The  late  Sir  George 
was  born  23rd  July,  1783,  and  was  caUed 
to  the  Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1813,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Stafford  from  1820  to  1826.  He  married, 
30th  August,  1804,  Hannah- Maria,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  late  John  Spar- 
row,. Esq.,  of  Bishton  HaU,  CO.  Stafford, 
and  by  her  had  issue,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  elder  of  the  former,  now 
Sir  George  Chetwynd,  third  Baronet,  was 
born  6th  Sept.,  1809,  and  married  2nd 
August,  1843,  Lady  Charlotte  Augusta 
Hill,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Downshire.  Of  the  daughters,  the  eldest, 
Maria  Elizabeth,  is  wife  of  Henry  Grimes, 
Esq.,  the  younger,  of  Coton  House,  co. 
Warwick ;  the  second,  Charlotte,  of  Eich- 
ard  EUison,  Esq.,  of  Boultham  HaU,  co. 
Lincoln  ;  and  the  third  Georgiana,  of  Sir 
John  Hanmer,  Bart.,  M  P. 

VICE-ADMIRAL   SIR   JOSIAH   COGHILL  Coa- 
HILL,  BART, 

This  gallant  officer  was  second  son  of 
Sir  John  Cramer  Coghill,  Bart.,  by  Mary, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Dr.  Josiah  Hort, 
Ai-chbishop  of  Tuam.     He  was  born  in 
1773,  and  was  twice  married.    By  his  first 
wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  James  Dodson, 
Esq.,  he  had  three  daughters  only ;  but  by 
his  second,  Anna-Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Kendal  Bushe, 
Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Ireland,  he  had  two  sons,  John 
Joscelyn,  the  present  bart.,  and  seven  daus. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  20th  June.  Sir 
Josiah's  naval  career,  we  extract  from  Mr. 
O'Byrne's  "Naval  Biography  This 
officer  entered  the  navy  in  April,  1782,  on 
board  the  Bristol,  50,  Capts.  Hugh  Camp- 
bell and  James  Burney,  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  East  Indies,  until  discharged 
in  AprH,  1 786 .    In  April,  1789,  he  re-em- 
barked on  board  the  Haerlem,  64,  armee 
en  flute,  Captain  George  Burlton,  in  which 
ship,  having  been  created  an  Acting-Lieu- 
tenantin  September,  1798,  he  was  officially 
promoted  24th  March,  1800.    After  attend- 
ing the  subsequent  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
cutting  out,  in  command  of  the  Haerlem' s 
boats,  the  Prima  galley,  from  the  Mole  of 
Genoa,  he  removed,  25th  April,  1801,  to 
the  Africaine,  Captain  James  Stevenson  : 
and,  on  7th  May,  1802,  was  promoted,  from 
the  Dedaigneuse  frigate,  Captain  Thomas 
George  Shortland,  to  the  command  of  the 
Eattlesnake  sloop  in  the  East  Indies; 
where,  with  two  boats  under  his  immediate 
orders,  we  find  him,  after  a  sanguinary 
contest,  destroying  a  pirate  vessel  on  the 


coast  of  Malacca.  Having  obtained,  25ih 
April,  1805,  the  acting  command  of  Lg 
Concorde,  36,  Captain  Coghill,  on  the 
1st  February  received  an  Admiralty  Com- 
mission, confirming  his  appointment  tc 
that  frigate,  in  which  he  continued  unti 
September,  1807.  On  next  joining,  2nc: 
October,  1809,  the  Diana,  38,  he  forthwitl 
proceeded  to  join  the  armament  then  of 
Walcheron,  and  arrived  in  time  to  perform 
service  marked  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Capt.  Coghill  lefil 
the  Diana  in  Feb.  1810,  and  remained  or 
half-pay  until  7th  October,  1813,  when  hti 
was  appointed  to  the  Ister,  36,  in  which  hei 
served  on  the  Leeward  Island  station  untiii 
July,  1815.  His  promotion  to  Flag-raniJ 
took  place  23rd  November,  1841." 

Sir  J osiah  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  ini 
1817. 

LADY    HENRIETTA  FERGUSSON, 

Lady  Henrietta  Fergusson,  widow  ofi 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  of  Cilkerraii,i 
was  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Duncan,  created  i 
Viscount  Duncan  for  the  victory  of  Cam-i 
perdown.  Her  mother,  Lady  Duncan.i 
was  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Eight  Hon.i 
Robert  Dundas,  of  Armiston,  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  niece  of  Henrv] 
Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville. 

Lady  Fergusson,  who  was  the  seconds 
Wife  of  Sir  James  Fergusson,  has  left  ai 
numerous  family.  Her  only  surviving,' 
brother  is  the  present  Earl  of  Camperdown ; ; 
her  sisters  are  Lady  Stair,  Lady  Maryi 
Dundas,  of  Dundas,  and  Lady  Lune  Dal-  ■ 
rymple.  Lady  Fergusson  died  at  Oxenford  i 
Castle,  North  Britain. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  THOMAS  GEORGE 
FITZGERALD,  OF  TURLOUGH  PARK, 
CO.  MAYO. 

The  Fitzgeralds  of  Turlough  Park  are  a  ' 
distinguished  branch  of  the  ennobled  stock 
of  Desmond.    Their  original  estates,  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Waterford,  were  con- 
fiscated  for  the  family's  devotion  to  the  i 
royal  cause. 

The  gentleman  whose  decease  we  record, , 
was  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Lionel  i' 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Turlough  Park,  by 
Dorothea,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Butler,  Bart,,  and  grandson  of' 
Captain  George  Fitzgerald  of  Turlough, 
by  Lady  Mary  Hervey,  his  wife,  sister  of 
Frederick  Earl  of  Bristol.  He  was  born 
5th  June,  1778,  and  married  twice:  first, 
in  1806,  Delia,  daughter  of  Joshua  Field, 
Esq.,  of  Heaton,  co.  York ;  and  secondly, 
in  1819,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  James 
Crowther,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Boldshay  Hall. 
For  many  years  he  resided  at  Maperton 
House,  CO.  Somerset,  and  acted  as  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  that  shire. 
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Colonel  Fitzgerald  died  5tli  June.  His 
uncle  was  the  well-known  George  Eobert 
iFitzgerald,  notorious  in  tlie  last  century 
as  "fighting  Fitzgerald." 

ALICE-MARY,  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OP 
LIMERICK. 

Her  Ladyship  was  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Henry  Ormsby,  Esq.,  of 
Cloghan,  by  Mary  his  wife,  sister  of  Sir 
Henry  Hartstonge,  Bart.,  of  Bruff.  She 
was  born  27th  August,  1764,  and  married, 
29th  January,  1783,  her  cousin,  Edward 
Henry  Pery,  Lord  Glentworth,  subse- 
quently Earl  of  Limerick.  The  children 
of  the  union  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  The  former  were — 1. 
Henry-Hartstonge,  the  late  Lord  Glent- 
i  worth,  whose  son  is  the  present  Earl  of 
Limerick ;  2.  William  Cecil,  killed  at  St. 
Sebastian  in  1813;  and  Edmund- Sexton, 
1  who  is  married  to  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
i  Cockayne,  niece  of  the  last  Viscount 
Cullen. 

The  Countess  Dowager  died  in  Mansfield 
Street,  on  the  13th  June  having  nearly 
completed  her  87th  year. 

Miss  JANE  PORTER. 
{In  continuation  from  pacje  63  ) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  recant  death  of 
I  Miss  Edgeworth,  it  is  singular  that  so  little 
notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  demise  of 
Miss  Jane  Porter,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished novelists  which  this  nation  has 
produced.  Miss  Porter  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  that 
beautiful  kind  of  fiction,  the  historical 
romance,  which  has  so  prospered  with  us, 
and  has  added  such  amusement  and  interest 
to  English  literature.  The  author  of 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  and  the  "Scottish 
Chiefs"  has  done  much  to  preserve  the 
lasting  respect  and  gratitude  of  her  country. 

The  family  of  this  excellent  woman  and 
able  writer  is  of  Irish  descent ;  her  father 
was  an  officer  of  Dragoons  in  the  British 
service.  He  married  a  Miss  Blenkinsopp, 
of  the  Northumbrian  house  of  Blenkin- 
sopp,  which  Camden  styles  "  a  right 
ancient  and  generous  family."  Miss  Por- 
ter's father  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
left  his  widow  with  five  almost  infant 
children,  in  slender  circumstances.  The 
great  talent  of  this  orphan  family  raised 
them  to  affluence  and  distinction.  Three 
of  the  children  were  sons;  of  these  the 
eldest  perished  in  a  dangerous  climate 
abroad  at  the  commencement  of  a  promis- 
ing career ;  the  second  became  a  physi- 
cian, and  practised  successfully.  He  is 
the  present  Dr.  William  Ogilvie  Porter,  of 
Bristol.  The  third  son  was  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  K.C.H.,  distinguished  as 
an  author,  a  painter,  and  a  soldier.  Some  of 


our  finest  battle-pieces  are  the  work  of  his 
pencil,  and  he  himself  followed  heroes  to  the 
field.  He  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  when 
he  fell  victoriously  at  Corunna,  and  he 
earned  a  high  reputation  throughout  the 
Peninsular  War.  He  afterwards  became 
a  diplomatist,  and  was  latterly  consul  at 
Venezeula.  His  travelling  sketches  in 
Russia  and  Egypt  procured  him  also  an 
author's  fame.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
died  suddenly  about  seven  years  ago ;  he 
left  by  his  wife,  a  Russian  lady,  an  only 
daughter,  who  is  married  and  resides  in 
Russia.  The  two  sisters  of  these  brothers 
Porter  were  even  more  distinguished.  The 
younger  of  them,  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter, 
became  an  authoress  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
She  wrote  many  successful  novels,  of  which 
the  most  popular  were  the  "  Hungarian 
Brothers,"  the  "  Recluse  of  Norway,"  and 
the  Village  of  "  Mariendorpt."  She  died 
at  her  brother's  residence,  at  Bristol,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1832.  The  elder  sister. 
Miss  Jane  Porter,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  born  at  Durham,  where  her  father's 
regiment  was  quartered  at  the  time.  She, 
with  her  sister  Anna-Maria,  received  her 
education  under  Mr.  Fulton,  at  Edinburgh, 
where  her  widowed  mother  lived  with  her 
children  in  their  early  years.  The  family 
afterwards  removed,  first  to  Dilton,  and 
thence  to  Esher,  in  Surrey,  where  Mrs. 
Porter,  a  most  intelligent  and  agreeable 
lady,  resided  with  her  daughters  for  many 
years  until  her  death  in  1831.  Mrs.  Porter 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Esher ; 
and  on  her  tomb  the  passer-by  may  read 
this  inscription : — "  Here  lies  J ane  Porter, 
a  Christian  widow." 

As  a  novelist,  Miss  Jane  Porter  obtained 
the  highest  celebrity.  Her  three  most 
renowned  productions  were  her  "Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw,"  written  when  she  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;  her  "  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  and  her  "Pastor's  Fireside." 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  had  immense 
popularity ;  it  was  translated  into  most  of 
the  continental  languages,  and  Poland  was 
loud  in  its  praise,  Kosciiisko  sent  the  author 
a  ring  containing  his  portrait.  General 
Gardiner,  the  British  Minister  at  Warsaw, 
could  not  believe  that  any  other  than  an 
eye-witness  had  written  the  story,  so  ac- 
curate were  the  descriptions,  although 
Miss  Porter  had  not  then  been  in  Poland. 
The  "Scottish  Chiefs"  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. With  regard  to  this  romance  it  is 
known  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  admitted  to 
George  IV.  one  day,  in  the  library  at  Carl- 
ton Palace,  that  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs" 
was  the  parent  in  his  mind  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  In  a  letter  written  to  her  friend, 
Mr.  Litchfield,  about  three  months  ago, 
Miss  Porter,  speaking  of  these  novels, 
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said : — "  I  own  I  feel  myself  a  kind  of 
sybil  in  these  things ;  it  being  full  fifty 
years  ago  since  my  '  Scottish  Chiefs,'  and 
'  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  came  into  the 
then  untrodden  field.  And  what  a  splen- 
did race'of  the  like  chroniclers  of  generous 
deeds  have  followed,  brightening  the  track 
as  they  advanced.  The  Author  of  Wa- 
verley,  and  his  soul-stirring  '  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,'  &c. ;  then  comes  Mr.  James, 
with  his  historical  romances  on  British 
and  French  subjects,  so  admirably  uniting 
the  exquisite  fiction  with  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  seems  equally  verity.  But  my  feeble 
hand  "  (Miss  Porter  was  ailing  when  she 
wrote  the  letter)  "  will  not  obey  my  wish 
to  add  more  to  this  host  of  worthies ;  I  can 
only  find  power  to  say  with  my  trembling 
pen  that  I  cannot  but  esteem  them  as  a 
respected  link  with  my  past  days  of  lively 
interest  in  all  that  might  promote  the  virtue 
and  true  honour  of  my  contemporaries, 
from  youth  to  age."  These  eloquent  words 
become  the  more  touching,  when  we  con- 
sider that,  within  three  months  after  they 
were  written,  this  admirable  lady  quitted 
this  life  in  the  maturity  of  her  fame. 

Miss  Porter  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 
her  sister  "  Tales  Eound  a  Winter's 
Hearth."  She  was  also  an  indefatigable 
contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Her  biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Den- 
ham,  the  African  traveller,  in  the  Naval 
and  Military  Journal,  was  much  admired, 
as  one  of  the  most  aff'ecting  tributes  ever 
paid  to  departed  merit.  Miss  Porter  was 
a  Chanoiness  of  the  Polish  Order  of  St. 
Joachim,  which  honour  was  conferred 
upon  her  after  the  publication  of  "  Thad- 
deus of  Warsaw ;  "  she  is  in  her  portraits 
generally  represented  in  the  habit  of  this 
order. 

Miss  Porter  died  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Porter,  in 
Portland  Square,  Bristol.  That  brother, 
so  tenderly  beloved  by  her,  and  so  justly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  is  now 
the  last  survivor  of  this  brilliant  company 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  too,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  in  an  enfeebled  state  from 
paralysis,  aggravated  by  the  recent  shock 
of  his  gifted  relative's  demise.  Except 
himself,  and  his  married  niece  in  Eussia, 
there  remains  no  representative  of  a  family 
which  England  has  good  cause  to  hold  in 
honoured  and  grateful  remembrance. 

JAMES  SMITH,  ESQ.,  OF  DEANSTON. 

This  eminent  agriculturist  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  the  3rd  January, 
1789.    His  father  was  a  respectable  mer- 


chant there,  whither  he  had  come  from  his 
birth-place,  GaUoway,  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland.    His  mother  was  daughter  oii 
James  Buchanan,  of  Carston,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  west  of  Stirlingshire.    Mr.j  ■ 
Smith's  father  having  died  when  he  wasL 
only  two  months  old ,  the  care  of  his  edu-P 
cation  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who  wasli 
aided  in  her  task  by  five  of  her  brothers,* 
all  of  them  remarkable  for  enterprise  and  \ 
energy. 

Mr.  Smith  acted  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  means  oi 
improving  the  Health  of  Towns;  and  he 
was  especially  active  in  his  occupation  as  j 
a  Superintending  Inspector  of  the  General  j 
Board  of  Health.     Mr.  Smith  closed  his  , 
useful  career  very  suddenly.    He  was,  on  j 
the  10th  instant,  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
at  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Buchannan, 
of  Catrine,  Ayrshire.    By  aU  who  'kD.e^v  j 
him,  and  particularly  by  those  who  were 
in  his  employment,  the  death  of  this  truly 
great  and  good  man  will  be  deeply  la- 
mented.   His  loss  to  society  at  large  will 
be  a  severe  one.    He  leaves  behind  him 
a  name  deserving  of  lasting  memory  and 
honour  in  the  agricultural  records  of  his 
country. 

ADMIRAL  TKOLLOPE. 

Eear- Admiral  George  Barne  Trollope 
was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  John  Trollope, 
who  was  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Trollope,  { 
the  third  baronet  of  that  name.    The  Eear- 
Admiral's  half-brother.  Sir  Henry  Trollope, 
K.C.B.,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  naval 
ofiicer,  died  in  1839  ;  he  himself  entered 
the  navy  the  8th  of  May,  1790,  and  after  | 
an  eminent  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  rose  to  the  rank:  of  Eear- Admiral,  i 
having  been  made  a  C.B.  in  181-5.  He 
married,  in  1813,  Barbara,  daughter  of  J. 
Gable,  Esq.,  of  Kinsale,  and  leaves  a  family. 
Admiral  Trollope  died  at  Harpur-street, 
Bedford,  on  the  31st  ult. 

SIR  GEORGE  TALBOT,  BART.  I; 

Sir   George   Talbot,   of   Belfast,  co.  I 
Antrim,  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  0 
Henry  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Mickleman,  Surrey,  W 
and  Belfast,  Antrim,  a  scion  of  the  great  | 
English  house  of  Talbot,  who  was  created  f 
a  Baronet  of  Ireland  on  the  31st  May  1790. 
Sir  George  was  born  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1763,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Sir  Charles  j 
Talbot,  as  third  Baronet,  in  November,  | 
1812.    lie  married,  on  the  14th  May, 
1797,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Preston,  of  Swainton,  by  whom  he  leaves  ' 
two  daughters.    Sir  George  Talbot  died  on  | 
the  10th  June. 


MOURNING-— Court,  Family,  and  Complimentary. 

attire,  that  ever^  article  of  the  veiy  best  flf^Z.^tT^^^^  Ser- 
Mourning,  may  be  had  at  this  Establishment  at  a  moment  s  ^^ti^e  ^ 

fants'  Mo'imin'g,  affording  a  ^-^^ -T-f^Tes^^^  enables  them 

attendance  of  experienced  assistants  (mcludmg  dresbmaters  a  j  condition 

to  suggest  or  supply  every  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and  suited  to  any  graa« 
of  the  community.  ,     ,  TYinrlp  nn  and  a  note  descriptive  of  the 

Widows'  and  Family  Mourning  is  always  ^eP^^f^^^^J?'J^^town  or  into  the  country, 
Mourning  required  will  insure  its  being  sent  forthwith,  either  m  town  or 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Qf,.AAt 


A  GRACEFUL  CARRIAGE  AND  DEPORT^^^^^^^ 

Projection  OF  the  shoulders  a^^^^^  without 

in  youth,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen._  It  is  ^^g}^^' j"^P^„^^  an  evident  improvement  m 
constraint,  or  impediment  to  exercise,  immediately  P^^^^^";!^^  oi  Pulmonary  Diseases: 
the  Figure,  and  in  youth,  tending  greatly  to  prevent  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^  such  as  Reading 
whilst  to  the  Invalid,  and  those  much  engaged  m  sede^^^^^^^  as  it  expands  the 

or  Studying,  Working,  Drawmg,  or  Music,  it  ^^^^^^^^^^^.J^^^^^  he  forwarded. 

Or  fall  particulars,  with  Mode  of  Measurement,  on  receipt  of  a  Postage  btamp. 
The  Expander  has  been  in  extensive  use  in  the  ^amil^s 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  some  years  with  the 
greatest  success  ;  its  principle  is  jgWj.  apP^oved^^^^^^ 
its  use  recommended  by  the  most  etmnent  ^e^^^^^^ 
of  the  Faculty,  i^cludrng  the  late  Mr.  L^^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Aston  Key,  surgeon  to  H.R.H.  l-rmce  Aiueit. 

Testimonial  from  fAe  Rev.  Thos.  Hinde,  M.A. 
«I  Cektift  that  I  have  used  Mr.  Baton's  Chest 
EjanZ  Smj  School  and  Family  the  last  two  years 
i  Sfhtlf  with'great  advantage,  and  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  for  general  ^se."-THOS  Hinde  M.  a. 
,  Fhee  Gkammab  School,  Winwic^  La^^cash^^ 

Iliheral  allowance  is  made  to  the  Profession^^  Ladies' Establishments,  &c.,  &c. 

Sole  Agents  for  Ireland,  Messrs.  Bewlet  and  Evans,  Chemists  and  Apothecarks,  3, 
Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
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NOVELTY. 

MESSES.  MASTEES  AND  CO., 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR  PATENT 

Ice  Machine,  Butter  and  Wine  Coolers 

Which  make  Ice  in  one  minute,  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
pennj',  have  brought  before  the  discerning  public  a  New 

Patent  Aerated  Water  Machine^ 

"Which  produces,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  simples* 
manner,  the  purest  Soda  Water,  Lemonade,  Nectar* 
&c.,  at  the  expense  of  one  half-penny  per  bottle.  Elat 
or  dull  Wine,  Beer,  &c.,  may  be  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  drawn  off  as  sparkling  as  Champagne, 
and  as  good  as  if  bottled  twenty  years,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  celebrated  Freezing  Jugs  and  Butter 
Cooling  Machines,  viz.  30s. 


Masters'  and  Co.'s  Patent 
Aerated  Water  Machine. 


IMPORTANT  TO  THE  MILLION. 

MASTERS  &  Co.'s 
IMPROVED  PATENT  ROTARY 
Buff  Knife  Cleaning  Machines 

Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
and  warranted  to  clean  Twelve  Knives  in  one  Minute. 
Price  £2  2s.  Every  machine  warranted ;  and  abun- 
dant testimonials  in  proof  of  their  efficacy  may  be  seen 
at  the  Patentees,  294,  Regent-street,  and  7,  Mansion- 
house-street,  City. 


Masters'  Patent  Enamelled 
Wine  Refrigerator,  for  icing 
Champagne,  &c  ,  by  which 
a  dozeii  of  Wine  may  be 
cooied  for  sixpence. 


Masters'  Patent  Freezing 
Machine,  for  niaking  Des- 
sert Ice  and  Rock  Ice,  from     Masters'  Patent  Sherry  Cobbler  Freezing  and  Cooling  Jug ; 
Spring  Water,  and  for  cool-  for  producing  Pure  Ice  from  Spring  Water,  on  the  table  or 
ing  Wine,  &c.,  at  a  trifling  sideboard,  in  Five  Minutes,  at  the  cost  of  two-pence.  Price  30s. 


Masters'  and 
Patent  Aerated 
Machine. 


Masters'  Pa" en 
ter  Cooler. 


Masters'  Impi 
Patent  Rotary  I 
Machine,  by  whi 
dozen  knives  ca: 
cleaned  andbrilli, 
polished  in  one 
nute— Price  Two 
neas  and  upward; 


T.  MASTERS  AKD  CO., 

333,  OXFORD  STREET,  REGENT  CIRCUS ;  and  at  their  Depot,  adjoining  the  Polytecb 
REGENT  STREET;  also  at  7,  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON 


^.  II.-No.  XII. 


August. 


Price-2s.  ed. 
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J.  SCHWEPPE  AND  CO/S 

SODA,  POTASS,  AND  MAGNESIA  WATERS, 

AND  JERATEO  LEMONADE. 


Principal  Manufactory,  Berners'-street,  London.    Branch  Manufactories,  London-rc 
Liverpool ;  Friar  Gate,  Derby  ;  and  at  65,  Castle-street,  Bristol. 

SCHWEPPE  &  CO.,  the  Original  Inventors,  and  still  by  far,  the  Largest  Manufacturers  in 
World  op  these  Intaluable  Preparations  respectfully  caution  the  Public  against  the  spu 
Articles  sold  under  their  names,  containing  not  a  particle^  of  Alkali,  but  an  imperfect  impregnl 
of  Carbonic  Acid.  The  temptation  to  the  inferior  Water  is  its  low  cost  to  the  retailer,  althou^ 
many  cases,  the  consumer  is  charged  the  same.  To  preserve  the  latter  from  this  imposition,  Schwe 
Waters  are  all  distinguished  by  a  label  with  their  name,  bearing  the  Royal  Appointment.  ' 
lettered  bottle  alone  is  no  criterion,  as  many  unprincipled  makers  fill  these  bottles  with  their  own  n 
facture,  and  pass  it  off  as  SCHWEPPE'S.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  see  the  label,  and  that  it  repi- 
the  name  of  SCHWEPPE  only. 

SCHWEPPE'S  LEMOMABE 

Is  an  agreeable  refreshing  beverage,  and,  as  a  relief  in  cases  of  FEVER  and  other  inflammatory 
plaints,  is  universally  recommended  by  the  faculty ;  and  they  also  strongly  recommend  their 

LIQUID  MAGNESIA, 

An  elegant  preparation,  which  their  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Alkaline  Waters  eni 
them  to  produce  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity  and  strength.    This  valuable  Anti  acid  is  a  cei 
remedy  in  cases  of  Gout,  Heartburn,  Acidity  of  Stomach,  and  is  particularly  useful  for  children  dulg 
the  period  of  dentition.    In  Bottles,  at  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  | 

It  is  with  mucli  pride  J.  S.  and  Co.  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  continue  regularly  to  supply  the 
Palaces  at  Windsor  and  London  with  the  above  Waters  ;  a  distinction  which  they  have  enjoyed  thrc 
many  successive  reigns,  and  that  no  other  manufacture  of  the  kind  is  so  decidedly  preferred  by 
Aristocracy,  and  the  Public  generally,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

importers  op 

GERM AH  SELTSKR  WATER, 

direct  from  the  Springs,  in  pints  and  quarts. 


SPUR  MAKER  TO  HER  MAJESTY 


E.  BACH,  JuN.,  LATE  NEEDHAM, 
16,  CoLESHZLL  Street,  Birmingham. 

WITH  maxwell's  best  BOXES. 

S>aESS  SPURS. 

ELEGANT  REGISTERED  DESIGNS  IN  SILVER. 

DRiiG©  O  3Xr    AW  35    HUSSAR  SPURS. 


Kept  by  most  respectable  Boot  Makers  and  Saddlers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 


CAVEAT  EMPTOR, 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  candidly  admits  that  he  can- 
not prevent  Shopkeepers  from  mixing  Chicory  with  ground  ColFee,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  most  properly  suggests  that  the  public  should  protect  itself  by  buying  Coffee 
in  the  Berry.  This  may  be  now  done  at  a  very  moderate  price,  say  ELEVEN  PENCE 
per  lb.,  in  quantities  of  Six  Pounds  each,  at  which  quotation  good  ordinary  Ceylon  (whole) 
COFFEE  is  sold  by  the  East  India  Company,  No.  9,  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 


ST.  JAMES'S  MACAZINE  ADVERTISER, 


»»xiij_   imem  mo. 

JVow  readtj,  in  Two  Vols.,  price  One  Guinea, 

ANECDOTES    OF   THE  ARISTOCRACY 

AND 

EPISODES  OF  ANCESTRAL  STORY. 

SEOOND  SEilES. 

B 

J.  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ. 
Author  of  the  ''Peerage,"  ''Landed  Gentry,"  ^c. 
This  NEW  and  SECOND  SERIES  on  which  the  Author  has  been  employed  for  a  con- 

ffiven  at  once  to  the  Booksellers  and  Libraries.  t^v,^^« 
given  at^once  Churton,  2G,  Holies  Sti^et^^Ca^^^  London. 

Opinions  op  the  Press 

Alternating  with  them,  and  redeeming  "'^^''.'''''^^^^^^  by  noble  houses 

and  happy  lo^«' f  g^^f^^^  ^"'^Jj^,^^^^  w^ngS  Lrof  the^ast  mass  of 

in  the  course  of  the  civi  wars  ^l^^'^f^^^^^^^^^  stories  of  wild  romance 

entertainmeat  provided  for      reader  ot  these  vo^^^^  singular  contrast 

John  Bull  •  .  f„n       th^i  sBPcies  of  information  which  is  always 

to  render  his  anecdotes  illustrative  of  different  phases  ol  socie^  w 

tracting  from  the  interest  whicli  a  superficial  class  might  only  wish  to  extract  trom  mem 

~MfBurke  writes  with  a  facile  and  elegant  pen,  and  tells  a  «toj  with  ^^^f^^^^-^^ 
vigour.    "  The  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,"  has  a  right  o  "^^^f^^ '„f 

f r  is  r^iditSat^^ar^rrs' irmeX^^^^^^^^ 

pSict  to  i^rriemSSy  "readable"  work,  a  long  and  e— e  circulation- 

ru^tSSstd  tX;rSr?^canl^?S\obe  with  interest  by  all 
classes.— WeeA?i/  Chronicle. 


I 


In  one  vol.,  price  £1  Is. 

THE  HERALDIC  REGISTER,  1849—1860. 

BY  J.  BERNARD  BURKE,  ESQ,, 

Author  op  "  The  Peerage." 
With  an  Explanatory  Essay  on  Heraldry,  and  an  Annotated  Obituary. 

THIS  Work  contains  upwards  of  ( )ne  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engraved  Shields,  and  more 
than  One  Thousand  Arms  not  included  in  any  previous  Heraldic  Collection.  The 
introductory  Essay  on  Heraldry  renders  the  technicalities  of  Armorial  devices  intelligible 
to  all  readers. 

.   E.  CHURTON,  Publisher,  26  Holies  Street. 
A  very  limited  number  of  this  "Work  only  being  printed,  Orders  should  be  given  at  once. 

PRICE  Is  6d. 

GHURTON'S  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

PART  III.  FOR  AUGUST  . 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES 

IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
BY  THE   HON.   MRS.  NORTON, 
E.  Churton,  Publisher,  26,  Holies  Street, 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  JUVENILE  LIBRARY. 

New  Editions. 

THE  LITTLE  SAVAGE. 

By  captain  MARRYAT.    2  vols.,  eight  illustrations.    Price  10s. 

^  "A  sweetly  written  tale  for  the  young,  which  we  recommend  to  all  mothers  with  dutiful 
Httle  olive  branches  around  them." —  Weekly  Chronicle. 

"  Captain  Marryat  writes  for  children  heartily,  and  without  pedagogic  pretensions  " 
—Athenaum. 

"  We  congratulate  all  juvenile  readers  upon  having  Captain  Marryat  for  their  literary 
purveyor.  No  modern  writer  excels  him  in  the  art  of  mingling  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment. His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  he  is  sure  to 
reader  it  interesting  by  his  lively  and  practical  mode  of  treating  it.''~  John  Bull 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST, 

2  Vols.,  eight  illustrations,  10s. 

«  The  writer's  skill  in  managing  improbable  incidents,  so  as  to  engage  our  belief  therein 
never  forsook  him  to  the  last.  This  tale  is  as  amazing  and  interesting  at  its  close  as  at  its 
commen  cem  ent. " — A  thenceum. 

"We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of  this  ex- 
cellent little  book,  m  which  deep  religious  feeling  and  useful  information  are  successfully 
eombmed.  The  second  part  deserves  the  same  amount  of  praise  which  we  had  the  plea- 
sure to  bestow  upon  the  first,  and  completes  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  lamented 
author.  — Bell  s  Weekly  Messenger. 

H.  HURST  &  Co.,  Publishers,  27,  King  William-street,  Strand. 


To  be  ready  on  1st  September,  price  10s.  6d, 

THE  EMBROIDERED  BANNER 

AND  OTHER  MARVELS, 
nth  Eight  coloured  Ilhistrations  on  Steel,  by  Alfred  Ashley.^ 

;se  Guards,"  "  The  Days  when  we  had  Tails  on  us,"  "  The  Man  who  Eloped  with  his 
The  White  Charger,"  "  Penelope  Wedgebone,''  &c. 

London:  J.  &  D.  DARLING,  126,  Bishopsgate-stkeet, 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  FELT  CARPETII 


W 
Hor 
\pwn  Wife,' 

0 

3l: 
\ 

^•fnilE  present  period  being  peculiarly  one  of  economy,  the  Public  should  purchase  this 
'  1  description  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durabihty,  beauty,  and  novdty  ot 
di"sign,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost 
of  half  the  price.  Purchasers  pre  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations,  the  Felt  Carpeting 
^-being  always  stamped  Royal  Victoria  Carpeting."  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respect- 
:^able  Carpet  House,  in  London  and  its  vidnity,  and  in  all  the  prmcipal  Towns  of  the  United 

^^Tht'' Patent  Woollen  Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  Table  Covers,  embossed  and 
sprinted,  of  the  latest  possible  designs,  and  in  every  variety  of  style  and  colour ;  thick  l<elt,  tor 
'polishing  Plate  Glass;  S.eel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  85c.,&c.,likewisefor  veterinary  purposes; 

Qrelt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and  Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers,  &c.,&c.; 

'  ■^'"MLiufictories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road,  London.  Wholesale 
a^,  Warehouses,  at  8,  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheapside.   

^     DOMESTIC  COiFmT-eAUTIOH. 


ROBERT  WISS 


Respectfully  caUs  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his 
PATENT  PORTABLE  SELE-ACTING  WATER-CLOSETS, 

WHICH  THIRTY  YEAUS    EXPERIENCE  HA.S  PROVED  TO  ANSWER  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

R  W.  also  begs  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Public  a  Water-Closet  for  fixing  on 
a  new  construction,  requiring  no  cistern  above,  the  whole  apparatus  being  enclosed  in 
the  space  occupied  by  the  "seat.  These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  country  and  ex- 
portatin,  are  easily  fiid,  and  at  half  the  usual  expense.-In  consequence  f  he  nume- 
?ous  attempts  to  impose  invitations,  R.  W.  requests  those  ^^ten^ng  to  V^r^^-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ginal  and  much-approved  'Patent  Self^Acting  Portable  Water  Closets,  to  ob= 
fcrve  that  they  are  MANUFACTURED  and  sold  only  at  38  CHARma-CRO.s,  near  the 
Admiralty. 


SUPERIOR  HOSIERY, 

For  Family  use,  in  every  description  and  variety  for  the  current  season,  possessing  elas- 
ticity and  durabiMty,  with  comfort  and  economy. 

Manufactured  jsy 

POPE  AMD  FLA-OTEj 
4,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


IMPORTANT  INVENTION   FOR  VARICOSE   VEINS  AND 

WEAKNESS. 

SURGICAL  ELASTiO  STOCKINGS  AND  KNEE  CAPS^ 

On  a  EJew  Primcipl©, 
Which  are  pervious,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  yielding  a  permanent,  efficient, 
and  unvarying  support  under  any  temperature,  without  the  trouble  of  lacing  or  ban- 
daging. Instructions  for  measurement,  and  prices,  on  application,  and  the  articles  sent 
by  post  from  the  sole  manufacturers,  POPE  and  PLANTE,  The  Profession,  the  Trade, 
and  Hospitals  supplied. 

NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  TEETH  ~ 

MR.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street,  has  introduced  au 
ENTIRELY  NEW  DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  fixed  without 
springs,  wires,  or  ligatures,  at  STRICTLY  MODERATE  CHARGES.  They  so  per- 
fectly resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals  by  the 
closest  observer;  they  will  NEVER  CHANGE  COLOUR  OR  DECAY,  and  will  be 
found  very  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  tised.  This  method  does  not  require  the 
extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will  give  support  and  preserve  teeth  that 
are  loose,  and  are  guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  Teeth 
rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  FLEET  STREET.    At  home  from  ten  till  five. 


SARSAPARILLA. 

IT  is  asserted  by  many  eminent  medical  men  that  there  is  no  Medicine  in  the  Materia 
Medica  comparable  to  Sarsaparilla  for  recruiting  the  debilitated  constitution,  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  stomach,  improving  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  by  its  continued 
use  removing  various  morbid  symptoms  ascribed  to  a  deranged  condition  of  the  fluids — 
such  as  eruptions  on  the  skin,  ulcerations,  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  rheumatic 
pains,  operating  as  a  general  and  complete  purifier  of  the  blood — BUTLER'S  "  COM- 
POUND CONCENTRATED  DECOCTION,  or,  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SARSA- 
PARILLA," is  the  original  of  the  now  numerous  preparations  of  the  kind,  and  is 
extensively  prescribed  by  Medical  Practitioners ;  it  is  most  carefully  prepared  from  the 
finest  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  imported,  at  a  low  temperature,  so  as  to  preserve  entirely  the 
virtues  of  the  root  in  their  most  efficient  and  concentrated  form.  A  pint  bottle  is  equal 
to  three  gallons  of  the  ordiiiary  decoction,  and  is  double  the  strength  of  most  other  pre- 
parations of  the  kind.  Prepared  and  sold  in  pint  bottles,  20s.;  half-pints,  10s.;  and 
quarter  pints,  5s.  6d.;  by  BUTLER  and  HAR13ING,  Chemists,  4,  Clieapside,  corner 
of  St.  Paul's,  London;  and  may  be  obtained  of  J.  Sanger,  160,  Oxford-street;  Davenport 
and  Co.,  20,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh;  or  through  most  respectable  Druggists. 

ALSO, 

BUTLER^S  TASTELESS  SEIDLITZ  POWDER, 

IN  ONE  BOTTLE.. 

This  useful  aperient  preparation,  besides  forming  an  efficient  and  far  more  agreeable 
Draught  than  that  produced  with  the  Common  Seidlitz  Powders,  is  made  in  much  less 
time,  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble.  To  allay  Fever  or  Thirst,  a  teaspoonful,  in  water, 
forms  a  most  refreshing  Saline  Draught.  Being  enclosed  in  a  bottle,  it  will  remain 
uninjured  by  humidity  during  the  longest  sea  voyage  or  land  journey. 

Sold  at  2s.  6d.  the  bottle  (which  is  enclosed  in  a  case,  and  accompanied  by  a  measure 
and  spoon),  suitable  for  all  climates. 

EFFICACIOUS  AND  MOST  AGREEABLE. 
Be  careful  to  order  "  Butler's"  Tasteless  Seidlitz  Powder,  and  to  observe  the 
address. 


NORTH  UKITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809,  and  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
London  Offices,  4,  New  Bank  Buildings,  City,  and  10,  Pall  Mall,  East ;  Chief  Office. 
64,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000,  FULLY  SUBSCEIBED. 

PRESIDENT. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  SUTHEELAND,  K.G. 
Sir  PETER  LAURIE,  Alderman,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  WARDEN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
PHYSICIAN— John  Webster,  M.D.,  F.'R.S. 

ser=e-s5s^:j?s;is°^^^^^^^^ 

as  above.  HENRY  T.  THOMSON,  Seeretaiy  in  London. 

cabinetHSTu^^ 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER 

Calls  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
.Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general,  to  his 
lextensive  stock  of  a 

Cabinet  Furniture,  Carpet- 
ing,   Chimney  and  other 
Glasses, 

At  the  very  lowest  remunerative  Charges. 

Illustrated  CataT^es  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  Prices,  will  be  forwarded  by  post, 
free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
N.B.  The  Country  Trade  supplied. 

OBSERVE ! 

RICHARD  A.  C.  LOADER, 

sa,  Pavement,  Tinslsury,  I.ondoj3. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


Gondola  Easy  Chair. 
Price  £1  Us. 


Mahogany  Chair, 
In  Hair  cloth 
Prise  18s.  6d. 


An  Elegant  Eummsr  B:nnet  for  21s. 
MRS   BARNARD,  COURT  MILLINER  &  DRESSMAKER, 

^^S^nStZr;^^:^'^'^^  ^  '^n4i-,aud  at  P.ofesso. 
Holloway's  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


OORDINB'S  DREADNOUGHT 
WATERPROOF  GOATS  AND  CAPES 

Are  the  best  articles  ever  made  up  for  the  use  of  Sportsmen 
Sailors,  and  Travkllers.  They  will  resist  the  heaviest  rain 
and  greatest  tropical  heat  for  any  length  of  time,  and  their  du- 
rability is  equal  to  their  Waterproof  qualities.  Officers  and 
others  proceeding  to  the  Colonies  will  find  these  articles  inval- 
uable, and  they  are  made  of  various  fabrics  suitable  to  all 
climates. 

CORDING'S 

SHEET  IfiOIA-ByeSEB  fMim  BQQTS 

Are  superior  to  anything  hitherto  made  for  the  comfort  of 
/.NGLERs  -ind  Snipk-Shooters ;  they  are  light,  pliable,  and 
never  crack,  impervious  to  water  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
require  no  dressing  to  keep  them  in  condition. 


Tacktmg  Jackets,  browsers,  Sseggings.  and 
Sou'westers. 

Ladies'  Riding-Capes,  Hoods,  and  Petticoats. 

Gig  and  Box  Aprons,  Driving  Gloves. 
Fishing  Stockings  and  Goloshes. 

1 .  Deck  or  Garden  Shoes  5.  Polar  and  Driving  Gloves. 

2.  Compressible  Hat.  6.  Sou'westers. 

3.  Ladies'  Hoods,  7.  Travelling  Cap. 

4.  Deck  or  Travelling  Boots.  8.  Fishing  Boots. 

LABOURERS'  AND  KEEPERS'  CAPES, 
From  33.  6d.  each,  or  40s,  per  doz,  upwards. 


CAUTION. 

As  many  Shopkeepers  are  selling  inferior  Goods  as  "COR- 
DING'S WATEE.FKOOFS,"  thereby  causing  disappointment  to 
the  purchaser,  and  bringing  undeserved  discredit  on  the  good 
article,  Gentlemen  are  requested  to  observe  that  I.  C.  COR- 
DING'S name  is  on  all  Articles  of  his  manu  acture,  and  he 
requests  he  may  bo  judged  by  the  service  of  those  only. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL   PATRONAGE  OF 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
AND  FIELD  MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE 
ALBERT,  K.G.,  &c. 
THE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY,  &  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 
^stablislied  iL.IS.  3.837, 

FOR  GEiERAL  ASSURANCE  0^  LIVES. 

18,    WATERLOO   PLACE,  LONDON. 

DIRECTOKS . 

Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Smith,  K.H.,  F  R.S.,  RE.,  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  "  " 

G.C.B. 

Major-General   Sir  J.    Cockburn,  Bart., 
G  C  H 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  G.C.B. 
G.C.H. 

Major-General  Sir  P.   Ross,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.H. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Gardiner,  K.C.B. 
Major-General  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross,  K.C.B., 
R.A. 

Captain  Sir  George  Back,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
Major-General  Taylor,  C.B.,  E.I.C.S. 


Major-General  Edward  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Major-General  Arnold,  K.H.,  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
William  Chard,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  John  Rolt,  K.C.B. 
Major  F.  S.  Sotheby,  C.B.,  E.I.C.S. 
Major-General  Sir  G.Pollock,  G.C.B. 
Captain  William  Cuppage,  R.N. 
Captain  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 
Major-General    Sir  Dudley  St.  Leger 
Hill,  K.C.B. 


Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand. 
Physician— Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.FI.,  F.L.S. 
Counsel— J.  Measure,  Esq.,  4,  Serle-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Solicitor— Rowland  Neate,  Esq.,  57,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Actuary— John  Finlaison,  Esq.,  the  Government  Calculator,  and  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries. 


ASSURANCES  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  profession  and 
station  in  life  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wes- 
tern Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics.  , 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles  with  reference 
td  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a  moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium, 
in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  offiee  may  change  from  one  climate 
to  another,  without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  thePROFiTs  are  divided  amon^gst  the  Assured. 

JOSEPH  CART  WRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 

TO    HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS    PRINCE  ALBERT. 
ANATO!Vil€Ai 

la  E  M  M.  'S  TRO'WSERS. 

16,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
(Cut  and  made  on  a  new  and  Scientific  principle.') 

ELEMM,  after  long  and  observant  experiei:.ce  in  the  art  of  making  Trowsers,  invites 
,  attention  to  his  new  principle,  vfhich  will  be  found  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  yet  discovered,  and  which  ensures  a  perfectly  easy  and  elegant  fit  either  for  walk- 
ing or  riding,  and  at  perhaps  less  than  the  price  usually  charged  for  the  same  article,  care- 
lessly and  unscientifically  made. 

N.B. — As  several  unprincipled  shopkeepers  or  slopsellers,  have  imitated  his  style  of 
advertisement,  E.  L.  begs  to  observe,  that  he  has  no  connection  with  any  other  house. 
Observe  the  Address,  16,  Princes  Street^  Hanover  Square, 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


NOVELTY. 

MESSRS.  MASTERS  AND  CO., 

IN   ADDITION  TO  THEIR  PATENT 

Ice  Machine,  Butter  and  Wine  Coolers, 

Which  make  Ice  in  one  minute,  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
penny, have  brought  before  the  discerning  public  a  New 

Patent  Aerated  Water  Machine j 

Which  produces,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  simplest 
manner,  the  purest  Soda  Water,  Lemonade,  Nectar, 
&c,,  at  the  expense  of  one  half-penny  per  bottle.  Fiat 
or  dull  Wine,  Beer,  &c.,  may  be  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  drawn  off  as  sparkling  as  Champagne, 
and  as  good  as  if  bottled  twenty  years,  at  the  same 
price  as  his  celebrated  Freezing  Jugs  and  Butter 
Cooling  Machines,  viz.  30s. 

IMFOS.TANT  TO  THE  MILMON. 

MASTERS  &  Co.'s 
IMPROVED  PATENT  ROTARY 
BefF  Knife  Cleamng  Maclimes 


Masters'  and  Co.'s  Patent 
Aerated  Water  Machine, 


Masters'  and  ( 
Patent  Aerated  W 
Machine, 


Are  the  Best  and  Cheapest  ever  offered  to  the  Public, 
and  warranted  to  clean  Twelve  Knives  in  one  Minute. 
Price  £2  2s,  Every  machine  warranted  ;  and  abun- 
dant testimonials  in  proof  of  their  efficacy  may  be  seen 
at  the  Patentees,  294,  Regent-street,  and  7,  Mansion- 
house-street,  City. 


Masters'  Patent  Enamelled 
Wine  Refrigerator,  for  icing 
Champagne,  &c.,  by  which 
a  dozen  of  Wine  may 
cooled  for  sixpence. 


bf 


Masters'  Pa'ent  I 
ter  Cooler. 


Masters'  Impro 
Patent  Rotary  K: 
Machine,  by  whic 
dozen  knives  can 
cleaned  andbrilliai 

Masters'  Patent  Freezing  UliMMmini^ii;:^^    -  polished  _ in  one 

achine,  for  making   Des-  ^       .  ,  ^  ^         nute-Price  Two  { 

ft  Ice  and  Rock  Ice,  from     Masters'  Patent  Sherry  Cobbler  Freezing  and  Cooling  Jug;    neas  and  upwards, 
-ring  Water,  and  for  cool-  for  producing  Pure  Ice  from  Spring  Water,  on  the  table  or 
gWine,  &c.,  at  a  trifling  sideboard,  in  Five  Minutes,  at  the  cost  of  two-pence.  Price  30s. 

.St. 

T.  MASTERS  AMB  CO., 
3,  OXFORD  STREET,  REGENT  CIRCUS ;  and  at  their  Depot,  adjoining  the  Polytechr 
REGENT  STREET;  also  at  7,  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON 
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The  New  and  Second  Series  of  Mr.  Burke's  ANECDOTES  OF  THE 
ARISTOCRACY  is  just  published 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 

IM  lAJESBI  f  IB  @UIIM, 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

AND  THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND  NOBILITY  THROUGHOUT  THE 
EUROPEAN  CONTINENT. 


ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL 


Is  a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair ;  and  as  an  invio-orator 
and  purifier  is  beyond  all  precedent.    Its  operation  in  cases  of  Baldness  is  pec'iiliarlv 
active  ;  and  in  the  Growth  of  Whiskers,  Mustachioa,  and  Eyebrows,  it  is  also  an  unfailing- 
stimulant.    In  dressing  the  hair,  nothing  can  equal  the  effects  of  Rowlands'   Macassar"  Oil 
rendering  it  so  admirably  soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  producing  beautifully  flowino-  curls' 
and  imparting  a  transcendant  lustre    Price  38.  6d.,  7s.,  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four^smalll 
10s.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  21s.  ' 


ROWLANDS'  HAIR  WASH. 

A  Preparation  from  the  choicest  ORiENPAr,  Herbs.  It  pleasingly  and  effectually  cleanses  the  Hair 
and  Skin  of  the  Head  from  Scurf  and  every  species  of  Impurity,"  and  imparts  a  delicate  fi-ao-rance 
It  is  particularly  recommend-d  to  1)e  used  after  Bathing,  as  it  will  prevent  the  probabTlitv  of 
catching  cold  in  the  head,  and  will  render  the  hair  drv  in  a  few  minutes.— Price  3s  6d  per  Bottle 


ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR, 


For  the  Skin  and  Complexion,  is  unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  The  radiant 
bloom  it  imparts  to  the  Cheek  ;  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  Hands  and 
Arms  ;  its  capability  of  soothing  irritations,  and  removing  Cutaneous  Defects,  Disco  locations 
and  all  unsightly  appearances, render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Gentlemen,  after  sh-.ivin"-' 
will  find  it  allay  all  irritation  and  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and  render  it  soft,  smooth,  and  pleasant' 
Asa  renovating  and  refreshing  wash  during  the  heat  and  dust  of  summer,  and  in  cases  of  sun- 
burn, stings  of  insects,  or  incidental  inflammation,  its  virtues  have  long  and  exteusivelv  been 
acknowledged.— Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  fid.  per  bottle. 


ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 


OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE;  A  WHITE  POWDER,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most 
recherche  ingredients  of  the  Oriental  Herbal  ;  of  inestimable  value  in  prfserving  Hud  beauti- 
fying the  Teeth,  strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  renderiug  the  BREATH  sweet  and  pure  It 
extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesions  to  the  Teeth,  and  insures  a  vearl-like  whiteness  to  the 
enamelled  surface.  Its  Anti-Septic  and  Anti-Scoreutic  Properties  arrest  the  further  progress 
ot  decay  of  the  Teeth,  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  GuMS,  and  cause  them  to  assume  thp 
brightness  and  colour  indicative  of  perfect  soundness.— Price  2s.  9d   ner  box. 


BEWARE  ©F  SPUR80US  I m ITAT! O S  ! ! » 

The  ONLY  OENf'iNE  of  each  bears  tbe  name  of  "  ROWLANDS'  "  preceding  that  of 
tlie  Article  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label. 
SOLD  BY  THEM,  AND  BY  ALL  CHEMISIS  AND  PERFUMERS 
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ST.  'JAMES'S  MAaiZINE, 


AND 


HERiLDIC  AND  HISTOEICAL  REGISTEK, 


NOTICE. 

The  Editor  begs  respectfully  to  announce,  that  he  reluctantly  relin- 
quishes the  continuance  of  the  St.  James's  Maoazine.  beyond  the  pre- 
sent  number,  which  concludes  the  second  Tolume.  His  reason  for  doing 
so  is  simply  this.  His  other  avocations,— more  strictly  confined  to 
Heraldry  and  Genealogy, -have  increased  of  late  so  much,  in  labour 
and  extent,  that  he  cannot,  with  due  regard  to  their  proper  performance, 
devote  further  time  to  the  editorship  of  a  monthly  periodical. 

In  mating  this  announcement,  however,  he  would  observe,  that  that 
portion  of  the  Magazine  termed  the  Hekaldic  Remstee  will  not  be 
abandoned,  but  will  be  carried  on  according  to  a  plan,  the  arrangement 
of  which  is  under  consideration.  Encouraged  by  the  great  favour  this 
Heraldic  Register  has  already  experienced,  Mr.  Burke  hopes  to  render 
it  in  time  a  very  complete  record  of  Arms  and  Heraldry. 

In  conclusion,  he  has  to  express  his  warmest  thanks  to  those  kmd 
subscribers  and  able  contributors  who  have  so  kindly  aided  him  in  this 
amon.'  his  other  endeavours,  to  further  that  honourable  love  of  family 
histo^  and  ancestral  reputation,  which  goes  so  far  to  keep  this  country 
evei  mindful  of  its  long-existing  greatness  and  dignity-ever  anxious  to 
preserve  the  stability  of  its  fame. 

It  may  be  also  further  mentioned  that  the  series  of  "Trials  connected 
with  the  Upper  Classes  of  Society,"  which  has  formed  so  popular  a 
feature  of  this  Magazine,  will  be  shortly  republished  by  Mr.  Benning,  of 
Fleet-street,  in  a  separate  volume,  which  will  contain  not  only  the  Trials 
that  have  appeared  in  this  periodical,  but  also  a  great  many  more,  so  as 
to  complete  the  subject  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time. 
ST.  James's  mag.  so.xh.  " 
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The  eighth  was  August,  being  rich  arrayed 

In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground  ; 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  mayd 

Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  was  crown'd 
With  eares  of  corne,  and  full  her  hand  was  found. 

That  was  the  righteous  Virgin  which  of  old 
Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound  ; 

But  after  wronge  was  loved  and  justice  solde 
bhe  leftth'  unrighteous  world  and  was  to  Heaven  extolled. 

Spenser. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  vintage,  and  with  that  to  the  close  of  our 
year,  though  not  of  the  year,  for  the  St.  James's  Magazine  commenced 
withthe  month  of  August. 

^  Amongst  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  which  old  Annus 
IS  composed,  the  first  of  August  is  certainly  not  the  least  distinguished, 
nor  the  least  worthy  of  distinction.  To  say  nothing  else,  has  it  not  the 
signal  honour  of  being  Lammas-day  ?  was  it  not  also  the  gula  of  the 
iigyptians,  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  day  on  which  the  mighty 
sun  retraced  his  steps,  and  as  such  celebrated  with  bonfires  and  festival 
rejoicmgs  ?  *  do  not  all  good  Christians  hold  it  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
ad  l^zncula?  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chains— and,  more  than  all  this,  is 
It  not  the  precise  day  on  which  Juliet— Shakspeare's  Juliet— was  born  ? 

On  Lammas-day  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ;  that  shall  she,  marry  ; 
1  remember  it  well."  With  such  claims  to  notice  Lammas-day  may 
hold  up  her  head  proudly  amongst  her  brethren.  Much  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  when  and  where  we  meet  her,  most  ladies  having  a  very 
different  aspect  according  as  they  are  seen  in  the  glare  of  a  London  ball- 
room, or  upon  the  yellow  sands,  all  redolent  with  health,— 

And  their  free  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind ; 
With  no  more  diamonds  than  their  eyes  are  made  of, 
No  brighter  rubies  than  compose  their  lips, 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them," 

in  short,  simplex  munditiis,  as  the  Homan  poet  mdre  concisely  expresses 
it.  And  even  so  it  is  with  my  Lady  August.  She  looks,  it  must  be  con- 
lessed,  rather  hot  and  blowsy  in  the  close  streets  of  the  Metropolis  ;  nor 
IS  the  matter  much  improved  in  the  squares  and  parks.  Let  me  then 
recommend  all  who  wish  to  admire  August  as  she  should  be  admired, 
to  visit  her  with  me  in  the  pleasant  regions  of  the  Derbyshire  Peak, 

*  See  a  very  curious  and  interesting  article  upon  this  subject  in  Soane's  "New 
Curiosities  of  Literature." 
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^here  if  she  is  less  gay  and  sparkling  than  in  crowded  drawing  rooms, 
t'ftrousandti^s'^moreLely  especially 

With  the  -eep^on  of  f  e  ^  t^lllVZl^L  or 

:  rri^tourr^u  hS^^^^^      it  is  a  county  ^^^^^ 

Z  v^nf  fhP  Peak— the  English  Anpennines,  as  it  is  called  by  Camden 
!l^:„?p™s:ed  :r'arLst'  equ  Jed,  any^ng  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  most 

^^^Z:"^  T^Lme'in^Tight  of  the  Peak  for  the  first  time,  the  setting  sun 
ga^^:  mVi™«catio?s'o\f  stm,  the  tops  of  the  ---ms  being  in 
lestedwith  a  deep  purple  hue,  so  dark,  and  yet    o  bi.ght,  that  to  me 

aw  enveloping  these  heights  when  seen  from  a  distance,  wrappmg  them 
round  as  it  were  -.ith  the  robe  of  some  ocean-nymph 

Rain—rain-rain— for  three  days  successively,  and  lor  "^y  more 
esp^c  al  comfort  the  landlord  of  my  little  Inn  at  Buxton.informed me  to 
this  was  nothing ;  he  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  lasted  lor  three 
weeks  such  a  thin-  being  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  but  quite 
Te  contrary.  Well ;  if  it  iould  not  have  surprised  him,  aramy  season 
of  hTlf  Senglh  would  have  robbed  me  of  the  few  grams  o  patience 

ritjftosS^^^^^^^^ 

with  only^  one  cover,  and  sundry  leaves  missmg.    Such  a  state  onhings 

bright  gleams  burst  through  the  opening  clouds,  which  soon  ^H^d  rapidly 
awL  before  the  wind,  leaving  a  sky  of  the  deepest  azuie.  And  upon 
whaL  strange  scene-strange  at  least  to  me-did  the  sun  sh me ! 
lime  hills  beyond  Buxton  appeared  like  an  array  of  tents  placea  upon  a 
"clivit'y  in  regular  sta'les^  one  above  -.f^-^i'Veiltenld 
miring  their  singular  appearance  my  ?^°"<i^'^  f  aSfe  with 

by  observing  that  the  whole  mountain  was  on  the  ^^'^'^^"  f  ™ 
human  beings  that  swarmed  out  of  the  holes  and  caverns  m  its  side  like 
so  many  rab'bits  in  a  warren.    Having  *«ken  a  long  stare^  a^^^^^^^^^ 
travellers  in  advance  of  me,  this  strange  crew  dived  back  again  into  tneir 
buirows  a  humble  pedestrian  like  myself  being,  I  suppose,  of  too  little 
iZorlaAce  to  engage  their  attention.    Looking  more  closely  into  the 
3e  Td  s  overfdiat  these  hills  abounded  in  excavations, 
Te  poorer  people  for  dwellings,  and  in  one  instance  five  or  six  different 
haSonsCcupied  a  particular  cone,  with  a  single  chimney  common  to 
them  ir  Upon  the  very  roof  of  this  cluster  of  subterranean  house  ,  an 
Iss  was  quietly  luxuriating  amongst  the  ferns  and  thistles,  so  that  no 
one  can  sav  the  ground  is  not  made  the  most  ot.  „„„,j;„o. 

AtTe  foot  of  this  height  lies  PooVs  Hole,  a  name  «hich  according 
to  the  oid  tradition,  it  recLed  from  a  robber,  who,  in  the  good  old  times 

11^ 
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of  rugging  and  reiving,  made  his  abode  in  its  recesses ;  nothing  however 
is  now  known  of  this  illustrious  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  gallows, 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  name,  and  of  his  having  once  lived  here.  The  mouth 
of  the  cavern  is  so  narrow,  that  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  yards  you 
must  stoop,  or  almost  crawl  when  entering,  but  within,  it  suddenly  be- 
comes capacious,  the  roof  and  sides  abounding  in  stalactites  that  bear  a 
greater  or  lesser  resemblance  to  natural  objects.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cavern  is  a  large  stalactitical  mass,  called  the  Flitch  of  Bacon;  and  hav- 
ing passed  this  singular  pile,  the  cave  again  contracts  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  it  once  more  expands  not  a  little,  both  in  height  and  width, 
and  so  continues  till  you  come  to  a  second  heap  of  stalactites,  which, 
from  some  old  story  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  having  been  here,  has  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar.  This  is  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  the  cavern,  and  as  the  space  beyond  it  is  difiicuit  of  access, 
and  contains  nothing  to  repay  the  labour  of  scrambling  over  disjointed 
rocks  and  slippery  crags,  it  is  not  often  visited. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  robber's  den,  I  took  my  way  to  Bar  Moor 
Clough,  about  six  miles  off,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing wells,  about  which  1  had  heard  so  much  talk.  But  this  Derbyshire 
wonder  turned  out  to  be  no  wonder  at  all,  for  it  sulkily  refused  to  ebb 
and  flow  while  I  was  there,  so  that  I  saw  nothing  more  than  a  turbid 
pool,  surrounded  with  mud  and  weeds,  the  ground  being  beaten  into  a 
paste  by  the  cattle  that  came  to  drink  of  the  water.  It  is  situated  in  a 
field  by  the  road  side,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill.  My  guide,  who  it 
seems  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  county,  would  fain 
have  persuaded  me  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon,  assur- 
ing me  that,  as  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  the  day  before,  it 
would  be  sure  to  flow  in  an  hour,  or  even  in  less  time.  But  I  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  though  he  charmed  full  wisely,  and 
took  my  way  to  Glossop,  where,  if  report  spoke  truly,  I  might  have  the 
good  luck  of  witnessing  the  rush-hearing,  a  ceremony  not  yet  exploded 
m  this  part  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  its  manifestly  pagan  origin. 
Fortune,  they  say,  favours  the  bold,  but  on  this  occasion  the  giddy 
damsel  was  pleased  to  favour  the  curious,  for,  just  as  I  came  in  si|ht  of 
the  lowly  little  parish  church  on  one  side,  the  rush-bearers  were  advanc- 
mg  m  grand  procession  upon  the  other.  The  ceremony  is  not  much,  and 
yet  as  a  relic  of  other  days,  I  could  not  help  feeling  considerably  inter- 
ested m  It.  Public  notice  had  been  given  some  time  before  by  the 
churchwardens,  that  the  rushes  were  mown  and  properly  dried,  in  some 
marshy  part  of  the  parish,  where  the  young  people  assembled,  with  a 
cart  provided  for  the  purpose.  A  pyramid  of  rushes,  ornamented  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  surmounted  with  a  garland,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  car,  which  was  bestrewed  with  the  choicest  flowers  of  Glossop 
Dale,  and  liberally  furnished  with  flags  and  streamers.  The  young 
peasants  too,  that  accompanied  the  car,  were  dressed  out  in  as  many 
ribbons  as  an  Italian  bandit  upon  the  stage.  They  had  been,  as  I  un- 
derstood, parading  the  village,  preceded  by  gronps  of  dancers,  and  a  band 
of  music,  and  the  waggon  now  stopt  at  the  church-yard  gates,  where  it 
was  dismantled  of  its  floral  honours.  The  rushes  and  flowers  were  then 
taken  into  the  church,  when  the  former  were  strewed  amongst  the  pews, 
and  along  the  floors,  and  the  garlands  were  hung  up  near  the  entrance 
mto  the  chancel,  in  remembrance  of  the  day.    The  ceremony  being 
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ended,  the  ,T,erry.makers  marched  off  in  joyous  procession  to  the  village 

which  takes  place  on  Ascensron  day  or  Hol>^day  -  the^ P-P.^ 

here  more  S^^'^'^ll'f  '^jJ^^^^  I  should  think  not-but  it 
present  day  confined  to  -       '  ;j        ;„  practice. 

''thf  c'u'LCwWch  has  now  well-nigh  disappeared  from  the  cottntry,. 
wala'one  tre'commor.  enough,  being  "o  doubt  a  -I'^^f/S  - 
From  the  earliest  ages  wells  were  considered  sacred   and  the  others  ot 


Severn  ; — 


"  The  shepherds  at  theu'  festivals, 
Carol  her  ffood  deeds  loud  in  rustic  lays, 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream, 
Of  pansies,  pmks,  and  gaudy  daffodils. 

r     rl  lton     A  descent  of  more  than  one  hundred  steps  leads  to  a 
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^^iw  ^"".J^f"'^^  possible,  the  extent  of  the  cavern,  flung  up  %hted 
rockets,  which  rose  and  burst,  as  if  in  open  space,  wiihout^ffordW  a 
glimpse  of  the  distant  roof  above  them.  ^ 

nr.^ ,^^^.1'''''^  f'''''^  ^  rural  custom  that  still  prevails  at  Baslow 
on  the  4th  of  August.  This  is  the  festival  of  kit-dressina,  the  kit, 
as  1  hardly  need  explain,  being  a  milk-pail;  and  though,  as  some  of 
tne  older  villagers  assured  me,  the  ceremony  upon  this  occasion  was 
nothing  to  what  it  used  to  be  in  their  young  days,  it  struck  me  as  being 
exceedingly  pretty.  The  maidens  of  the  village,  attired  in  their  holi- 
day  dresses  and  carrying  their  kits  on  their  heads,  marched  in  gay  pro- 
r^l?!?'  ""^'^  ^  multitude,  both  young  and  old,  from  all  the 
neighbourmg  country.  Twigs  of  willow  were  bent  over  the  tops  of 
nr-L      \         entwined  with  ribbons  and  flowers;  and  many  fanciful 

rnr^^  I  1  '^''f''  .^""^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^^8  of  silvcr  and  gold, 
coniposed_  the  garlands,  which  were  also  formed  upon  a  frame-work  of 
willow-twigs  interwoven  together.  Flags  of  course  were  not  wanting, 
and  the  day  termmated-as  usual  oa  all  such  occasions-at  an  inn, 
with  smgmg,  dancing,  and  the  other  indispensables  of  an  English 
merry-making.  ° 

if  w  fi!^^"*  ^^^^^  productions  are  the  most  curious, 

nftL  T.  1  '^f^'^'^^'^^^^^S  part  of  Derbyshire  to  the  tourist.  I  had 
th.  VT  -f  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  mineral  world, 
the  Skck^^^^^^  ^^y'l^o^^d  no  where  find  any  traces  of 

It,  yet  though  seldom  to  be  seen  even  in  our  best  cabinets,  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  species  of  galena  is  well  known.  Rhodes,  in 
wl^.VT.  Scenery,   gives  a  very  minute  and  amusing  account  of  it, 

meet  ^^^^  ^  ^^e  |ood  fortune  to 

TxhYh^  t:  .  ,.^,f/^««^!"ines,"hesays,  "  where  it  has  most  prevailed,  it 
^ni.r?f  1  '    T''.*^  ^^^^        character.    An  upright 

exnlodfni  ^T,'""'^'  3"^^™^^^^  with  calcareous  spar,  contains  this 

semhl.   !  •  '  T^r.^'  thinly  coated  over  with  lead,  which  re- 

and  even  tT'"^  of  plumbago,  and  it  is  extremely  smooth,  bright, 
erchofW  f-  ""'V  ^"^^  polished  faces  opposed  to 

thfinterv^^^^  ^^^y  are  farther  apart, 

ments  of  ""^T  ^ ^"^^        ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Portions  and  Lg. 

oti;utrctLtrofgs  - 

terrm?'lwowwS''''r'^^^^  singular  than 

7ck    ;re  suffi^^^^^^^      '  hammer,  a  stroke  or  a  scratch  with  a  miner's 

r  embTdied  TT  .  /T^  •  '"'^^  "^^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  it  is  united 
or  embodied.  The  stroke  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  cracklinp- 
noise,  accompanied  with  a  sound  not  unlike  the  mingLd  1mm  of  ! 
;panin?ttT^:L"^  afterwards  an  explosion  follows!  so  W  Id 
Ss  omed  to  fp  J  t  miners  though  a  hardy  race  of  men  and  little 
combtati^^^^^^^        I  "  at  the  shock.    This  danger- 

cautior  To  a.oi/fh'^  T't  ^^^^^^^^^^Ij  ^e  approached  lith 
^r.ll  Ll   •        Z'i^^f  ""'^  common  implements  of  mining  a 

small  hole  is  carefully  bored,  into  which  a  little  gunpowder  is  nut  and 
exploded    with  a  match;  the   workmen  then  withdraw    o  a  pk;e  of 

"v:l"cctsivT'\''  ^'^'^  ^P^^^^^^^^-  Sometimes  not%S  than 
nve  or  six  successive  explosions  ensue  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  ten  or 
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flfteen  —.and  oecasionally  they^ -^^^^ 

ginbottom,  who  was  unused  to  *«J™\™S  ^  ^  j^ot  to  use  his 
Lch  apprehensive  of  danger  was  -^tK^r  Wmself.  he  paid  but 
pick  in  the  getting  of  the  ore.  ^«?;7ji„^^j„iners.  He  struck  the 
litfle  attention  to  the  admonition  of  his  teUow  m  ^.^^ 

fatal  stroke  that  by  an  ^PP^^-^l^f  f^^^  trsurrounding  earth  to 
whole  mass  instantaneously  m  '^^^^^^    t^^^^der  scattered  the 

its  foundation,  and  with  a  no.se  as  tremendous  as  thu 
rocky  fragments  in  every  'JjXatXe  ^^^nce  of  twenty  or  thirty 
cliff  mine.    Thick  boards  of  ash,  at  the  dista  ^^^^ 

paces,  were  P^f  ^^^'f  ,,^yXnd  lacerat^d^  ^        escaped  with  life." 
poor  miner  was  dreadfully  cut  the  wonderful  proper- 

^  Some  attempts  have  been  J»f  e  to  acco^^^  or  t 
ties  of  this  fulminating  ore,  but  hitherto  with  1^*"^^^'=°    ^..^^  ptoses 
telligent  miner,  with  whom  I  .^-^^J  ^"'j^errve^'  wBch  fiU  up 
the  exploding  power  to -^^^^^^^^  a  sugges- 

:t'trr;:r^roS  aS:t  m  the  devW-nt  of  the  strange  quali- 
ties of  this  mineral  phenomenon.  Haycliff 

The  loudest  explosion  Remembered  to  have  taK  P 
„>ine,  has  been  mentioned  by  ^l^^F^'  ^ea  1738  and  he  affirms  that 
tion  of  the  Earth."    It  occurred  in       J^^^      «  out  at  one 

the  quantity  of  two  hundred  l^^rrels  ot  matenau  fo^j  hundred 

U  if  hgh^t'Xtthis  inflammable  part  of  the  country. 

"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and 

Upon  tlie  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behmd. 
We  sped  like  meteors  t^^'^^S^  ^j^^.r^'.  , , 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night, 
Is  chequered  with  the  northern  light. 

I„  this  instance  my  steed  was  the  ~g^^^^^^  "l^eS 
along  at  the  rate  of  ave  and  thirty  miles  an  hour  or  pern  P 
certainly  not  less  by  the  slowest  go'^SJ^'*  '^^^^f  !"lt  has  however 
tion  was  to  visit  Stonehenge  *at  prodigy  of  W  Ush^^^^^^^^^ 
been  so  often  described  and  descanted  upon  by  ot^ers^"^  „„ae 
in  my  heart  to  tax  the  "  P^^  ^vi'tl  h^l^ ^^^^^^^  alo-g 
notions  in  regard  to  t.    Let  Wishford  Church ;  not  that 

the  banks  of  the  Wily,  and  a  vis  t  to  G'^™*'^^  .^^  appear- 
the  building  presents  a;nythmg  very  remarkaW  ,„o„„„,ents 
ance;  but  I  have  an  odd  fancy  for  ^^/'j^'^l^^^"  J'i.k  up  some  quaint 
and  tombstones,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  I  -i«  P^;\P  ,  mouldered 
legend  attached  to  them,  even  when  the  bones  below 
info  dust.  Such  was  the  casein  P/^^^"  ^'^^e  church,  which  a 
struck  by  a  recumbent  stone  effigy  m  the  nave  ot  tne  cnur 
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young  man-an  artist  no  doubt-was  transferring  to  his  sketch  book 
Upon  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I  found  that  tK  monum^„; 
he  was  copying  had  other  interest  than  what  belonged  to  it  dthT",  » 
L°had°'  ■t'/'^  ^'■^'1°  °'  ^"''^^"'y-    There  was  a  furious  egend  wh"  h 
readt  fott  '^'.""""'y  ^storian,  and  which  I  took  d^own,  as  he 

reaa  it  to  me,  from  a  private  memorandum.  »5  ue 

that  aftitle^LT  ^  perfectly  wfu 

that  the  tit  e-page  had  a  vignette  which  exhibited  seven  or  eieht  little 
ones  sprawling,  not  in  a  sieve,  but  in  the  hollow  of  a  sMeld     A  the 

verse  tne  tale  1  had  just  heard,  and  if  the  reader  find  only  half  as  m^nh 


TmRE  was  a  time-I  wish 't  would  come  again- 
When  if  our  Lady  Night  were  not  too  damp 

JNIor  given  to  vapours, 
As  soon  as  she  had  lit  her  bed-room  lamp— 

I  he  moon  of  course  I  mean  

And  all  her  lesser  tapers, 
The  fairies  then  would  haunt  the  hill  and  plain. 
All  drest  m  green. 
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The  houses,  too,  they  oft  frequented, 
And  with  the  servants  if  contented, 
And  nothing  seen  that  they  resented, 
They 'd  leave  a  silver  piece  behind,—- 
It  was  not  much,  but  yet  'twas  very  kmd. 

In  those  good  times  there  was  a  seat. 
Or  rather  I  should  say  a  cottage  neat,  ^ 
Which  the  good  people  loved  to  visit  at  night, 
Because  the  maids  were  tidy; 
And  ever  on  a  Friday— 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  named  the  day  aright , 
Certes  it  was  not  Sunday, 
It  might  be  Saturday  or  Monday ; 
But  that  you  know  is  very  little  matter. 
And  therefore  on  such  points  I  will  not  chatter  ; 
And  only  say 
Whate'er  the  day, 
The  maids,  or  the  old  farmer's  daughter. 
Would  set  a  bucket  of  fair  water 

For  our  small  elves 
To  drink,  or  if  they  chose  it 
To  wash  themselves, 
But  which  I  will  not  say,  'cause— no  one  knows  it. 

The  maids  were  two,  and  two  heads  as  they  say 

Should  wiser  be  than  one, 

For  so  old  proverbs  run ; 
And  in  a  common  way 

The  rule  no  doubt  holds  good ; 
But  at  the  fair  the  twain  had  been  all  day, 

And  in  their  merry  mood 

Forgot,  as  they  had  used  o'  nights. 

To  set  a  jug  of  water  for  the  sprites. 

Great  was  their  elfish  indignation 
At  this  neglect. 

This  want  of  due  respect;  . 
And  straightway  through  the  key-hole  skippmg, 
Into  the  lasses'  bed-room  tripping. 
Each  on  a  bed  post  took  his  place, 
And  though  unseen  began  to  state  the  case 
In  tones  of  angry  objurgation. 
Now  both  the  damsels  heard  this  accusation. 
For  both  were  wide  awake. 

And  one  proposed 
To  rise  and  remedy  their  late  mistake  ; 
The  other  vowed  she  would  not  stir 
For  all  the  fays  in  Devonshke. 
The  damsel  best  disposed 
Thought  to  herself  how  hard  'twould  be  and  wrong 
If  the  poor  fairies  thirsted  all  night  long ; 
It  really  was  too  shockmg ; 
And  slippmg  on  her  shoes  without  a  stocking, 
Down  stau-s  she  ran, 

And  with  fresh  water  filled  the  fairies  can. 

And  swept  the  floor, 

And  strew'd  it  o'er 
With  bright  and  golden  sands. 
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Hereon  arose  a  clapping  of  small  hands, 

And  tiny  voices  cried  "  brava,"  ' 
Which  proves  they  knew  the  opera ; 
For  had  they  vulgar  been,  as  all  folks  know 
They  would  have  cried  "  hravo  /" 
Because  the  plebs — the  vulgai — cannot  reach 
The  genders  of  your  nice  Italian  speech. 
But  this  being  o'er — applauses  ne'er  last  long, 
Except  when  they're  particularly  wrong — 
Although  the  damsel  nothing  saw. 
She  heard  them,  like  grave  sages  of  the  law, 
Discuss  what  punishment  befitted 
The  girl  whose  laziness  had  not  submitted 
To  fairy  regulation. 

First  one,  a  roguish-looking  sprite, 

Who,  it  was  plain,  in  mischief  took  delight 

Without  much  moderation, 

Suggested  they  should  whip  the  lazy  Molly 

With  birch  or  holly. 

To  this  a  prudish  fay, 
Who  for  her  nicety  was  much  respected. 

Begged  leave  to  say 
That  she  decidedly  objected ; 
She  did  not  like  such  exposition, 

And  would  propose  instead 

That  they  should  paint  her  nose  a  fiery  red. 
But  at  this  proposition 
A  clamour  from  the  younger  part  arose — 
"  What !  give  her  a  red  nose ! 
It  was  too  cruel  an  idea 
For  any  one  to  entertain ; 
Besides,  'twould  bring  a  stain, 
Both  far  and  near. 
Upon  the  fairy  fame, 
Ruining  for  ever  their  good  name. 

What  maid  could  they  suppose 
Would  set  the  cream-  bowl  for  her  household  sprit  e 
Ever  at  night. 
Or  key-hole  leave  unstopt 

For  elves  to  enter  in. 
If  'stead  of  the  rewarding  penny  dropt, 
She  only  got  a  drunkard's  nose  ?" 

Amidst  this  horrid  din 
The  queen  stood  up,  and  having  silence  pray'd, 
Declared  that  she 
With  the  last  speaker  must  agree ; 
'Twas  cruel  to  spoil  the  nose  of  any  maid ; 
She  would  suggest  a  lighter  punishment, 
With  which  she  hoped  they  all, 
Both  great  and  small, 
Would  be  content. 
What  if  they  struck  her  lame,  and  that  to  last, 
Till  one  of  mortal  mould, 
No  matter  young  or  old, 
This  spell  should  o'er  her  cast, 

Or  rather  speak  without  a  single  let 
' '  Hippo-hoppo-happo-quoU'  heV 
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Be  pleased  to  lay  an  accent  strong 
On  tlie  last  word,  or  else  you  break 
The  rhythm  of  my  song, 
And  that  were  pity  for  the  music's  sake. 

The  motion  was  received  with  much  applause, 
And  carried  by  a  vast  majority. 
Although  the  small  minority 

Contended  stoutly  for  a  whipping  clause  ; 
While  one  or  two 

Thought  that  to  pinch  the  sinner  black  and  blue, 
Sparing  her  face, 

Would  answer  best  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  fairy-sessions,  it  seems,  were  done 
For  the  voices  were  silent  all  and  one, 
So  Jane  has  hurried  back  to  her  bed  ; 
And  not  a  word  to  Molly  she  said, 
But  tried  o'er  and  o'er  to  keep  in  her  head 
The  charm  she  had  heard  from  the  fay-queen  instead— 
"  Hippo-happ^  and  quoU  let — 
I  shall  do  very  well,  I  remember  yet." 
So  she  thought  no  more,  but  went  fast  asleep, 
While  her  nose  breathed  a  music  mellow  and  deep- 
Snoring  in  fact,  but  the  word  is  low. 
Though  really  a  better  I  do  not  know. 
Or  one  that  the  thing  I  mean  can  tell 
Half  so  truly,  or  half  so  well. 

Jane  is  asleep,  and  she  dreams  a  dream, 
And  tries,  she 's  so  frightened,  to  scream  a  scream  ; 
A  cat  of  huge  size. 
With  fiery  eyes. 
And  monstrous  paws, 
Armed  with  terrible  claws. 
Upon  her  breast  like  an  incubus  lies, 
Swearing  as  only  cats  can  swear. 
When  they  mean  to  scratch  and  they  mean  to  tear. 
And  do  anything  but  what  is  pleasant  and  fair. 
Puss  whisked  his  tail 
As  a  farmer  his  flail. 
And  the  blows  that  he  dealt  fell  down  like  hail. 
Thick,  thwack, 
Now  on  sides,  now  on  back, 
As  he  tumbled  her  this  way,  and  tumbled  her  that, 
'Till  really  poor  Jane  knew  not  what  to  be  at. 

When  the  night  had  been  spent  in  this  terrible  way, 
You  can 't  be  surprised  if  on  waking  by  day, 
She  had  quite  forgot  all  she  heard  the  queen  say. 
"  Hillo  AaZ/o— no,  that  I'm  sure's  not  the  word— 
"  Hoitytoity—no  ;  dear  me  ;  how  very  absurd ; 
It  began  with  an  H,  that  I  know  very  well, 
But  how  it  went  on  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell." 

These  things  well  considered  Jane's  not  much  to  blame 

If  Molly  continued  henceforth  to  be  lame ; 

The  doctors,  'tis  true,  were  called  in  by  dozens,  _ 

But  Death  and  the  doctor  we  all  know  are  cousms  ; 

And  like  false  allies  that  turn  round  on  their  friends 

The  doctor  will  help  the  disease  he  pretends 

To  frighten  away  with  his  dog-Latin  ends. 
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However  this  lameness  tauglit  sense  to  Miss  Molly, 
Who  saw,  and  repented,  though  late,  of  her  folly  ; 

And  always  takes  care 

The  cream  bowl  is  there 
At  the  time  when  the  elves  to  supper  repair  ; 

And  speaks  much  in  praise 

Of  the  "  dear  little  fays," 
In  the  hope  some  may  be  at  the  time  standing  near, 
And  relax  in  their  wrath  when  such  praises  they  hear. 

Thus  three  years  had  passed,  and  I  need  hardly  say 

Her  patience  was  oft  about  to  give  way, 

And  an  oath,  not  a  large  one,  would  rise  to  her  lip, 

But  yet  large  enough  had  it  happened  to  slip, 

To  make  matters  worse  with  the  elves  than  they  were, 

By  showing  her  false  when  her  words  had  been  fair. 

Howe'er  with  a  gulp  she  would  swallow  it  down. 

And  smooth  in  a  trice  every  wrinkle  and  frown. 

Now  you  all  must  allow  it  had  been  very  hard 

If  patience  like  this  had  not  met  its  reward. 

One  evening~I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  June, 

The  hour  I  know  was  much  after  noon — 

As  she  made  in  the  fields  a  little  excursion, 

Picking  up  dandelions — how  they  're  my  aversion  ! 

A  boy  with  a  face  that  I  fear  to  call  rum, 

The  phrase  being  voted  vulgar  by  some, 

Came  quickly  towards  her,  and  how  did  he  come  ? 

He  rode  not  on  horseback,  he  rode  not  on  ass. 

He  ran  not,  he  walked  not,  on  gravel  or  grass, 

He  sailed  not  on  stream,  he  sailed  not  in  air. 

For  wings  he  had  none,  and  no  river  was  there ; 

But  tumbled,  and  tumbled,  head  over  heels, 

And  Molly  you'll  guess  all  in  wonderment  feels. 

A  minute  he  stands  bolt  upright  then  before  her. 

And  says  by  the  elves  he  is  sent  to  restore  her. — 

"  Hippo  Jioppo-Tiappo-quoli-let; 

Henceforth  don't  forget 

The  cream-bowl  to  set. 
The  hearth  to  sweep  and  the  cans  to  make  bright, 
Before  you  go  to  bed  every  night ; 

For  if  you  do, 
Black  and  blue 
The  fairies  will  pinch  you,  be  sure,  for  the  slight." 

So  saying  he  tumbled  away  as  he  came, 
Head  over  heels 
Rolling  onward  like  wheels 
And  Molly  the  Milkmaid  no  longer  was  lame. 
But  could  dance  with  the  best  either  jigs  or  Scotch  reels. 


^  Here  then  I  conclude  my  rambles.  For  many  months  we  have  met, 
kind  reader,  as  I  would  fain  hope  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  But  the 
hour  of  parting  is  come  that  must  come  to  the  best  friends,  and  now  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Roman  actors,  "  plaudits  et  valete." 
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CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

XIV.— The  Assassination  of  Miss  Knox,  of  Prehen. 
This  dreadful  affair,  which  occurred  in  Ireland,  is  in  all  its  details  a 
painful  and  melancholy  story.  The  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  John  Mac- 
nao-hton  was  descended  from  a  Scots  family  of  that  name,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  come  over  with  King  William  the  Third  to  Carrick- 
Fero-us  at  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  settled  at  Benvardon  m  the  county 
of  Antrim,  the  north-east  extremity  of  Ireland,  about  six  miles  from 
Coleraine,  and  two  from  Ballymony  The  family  enjoyed  an  hereditary 
estate,  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  lived  m  the  highest 
reputation.  Macnaghton's  father  was  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, where  he  was  much  honoured  and  beloved  ;  his  uncle,  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  a  cornet  on  half  pay  at  the  time  of 
Thurot's  landing,  was  the  first  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  upon 
that  occasion,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  mihtia, 
all  stout  men  and  well  appointed  ;  Macnaghton's  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Mac  Manus,  Esq ;  alderman  of  the  city  of  Londonderry. 

John  Macnaghton  was  born  in  the  year,  1722  ;  his  father  died  when  he 
was  about  six  years  old,  leaving  one  other  son  and  three  daughters.   At  a 
proper  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Raphoe.    From  the  school 
of  Raphoehe  went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  continued  till  he 
came  of  age,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  his  estate:  from  this  time  he  began 
to  evince  a  taste  for  gambling.  He  had  a  good  person,  a  polite  address,  and 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  understanding  :  these  qualifications  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Clotworthy,  first  Earl  of  Massareene, who  intro- 
duced him  to  some  of  the  leading  people  in  the  kingdom  :  by  favour  of  this 
introduction,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  love  of  play,and  was  generally  one  in  parties  of  the  best  com- 
pany.   In  this  school  he  is  said  to  have  made  rapid  progress,  and  to  have 
pursued  his  favourite  study  with  great  success  for  about  two  years  ;  when 
being  still  at  college,  and  of  sufficient  standing,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree. 
He  was  not.  however,  long  contented  to  move  in  so  narrow  a  sphere  ;  he 
visited  all  the  public  places,  both  in  England  and  Ireland :  he  played 
with  less  reputable  company,  and  for  still  larger  sums;  so  that  m  a  few 
years  his  debts  were  more  than  his  whole  estate  would  pay  :  some  of  it, 
therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  and  to  mortgage  the  rest ;  yet  his 
friendship  and  connection  with  Lord  Massareene  enabled  him  to  retrieve 
his  affairs,  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Richard  Daniel, 
Dean  of  Down,  to  whose  only  other  dau^'hter  his  Lordship  w^as  himself 
married.    The  lady's  fortune,  however,  which  was  £5,000  was  settled  to 
portion  their  younger  children  ;  what  remained  of  Macnaghton's  own  estate 
was  left  to  descend  to  his  heir ;  and  he  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath, 
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never  to  play  again  at  any  game  either  of  chance  or  skill,  except  for  a 
trifling  sum  at  a  sitting  ;  which  oath  was,  by  the  lady's  friends,  made  the 
condition  of  his  marriage. 

To  his  wife  Macnaghton  made  an  affectionate  husband,  and  kept  his  pro- 
mise to  abstain  from  gaming  about  two  years  ;  but  being  uneasy  under  the 
restraint,  he  pretended  to  his  wife,  that  on  a  certain  night  he  might  have 
won  a  thousand  pounds,  if  he  had  not  been  tied  up  from  play  ;  and  alleg- 
ing that  opportunities  of  equal  advantage  might  again  offer,  he  prevailed 
upon  her,  and  Mrs.  Daniel,  her  mother,  then  a  widow,  to  absolve  him  from 
his  oath,  which  he  supposed  to  be  no  longer  binding  than  whilst  those  who 
exacted  it  desired  it  should.  In  consequence  of  this  fatal  liberty,  thus 
artfully  procured,  he  returned  to  the  gaming  table,  with  yet  greater  eager- 
ness than  before.  In  a  short  time  he  was  involved  in  new  distresses, 
more  hopeless  than  the  first,  as  his  credit  was  less,  and  many  of  his  re- 
sources were  cut  off.  Several  suits  w^re  now  commenced  against  him  for 
large  sums  of  money  :  and  some  sheriff's  officers,  having  a  writ  to  exe- 
cute against  him,  got  intelh'gence  where  he  was  spending  the  evening, 
and  beset  the  house  :  he  staid  till  it  was  very  late,  and  then  went  into  a 
sedan  chair,  in  order  to  go  home  ;  the  officers  did  not  think  proper  to  stop 
the  chair,  but  followed  it  till  it  came  to  his  house  ;  but  as  it  was  necessary 
they  should  execute  their  writ  before  he  went  in,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  get  admittance,  they  came  up  to  him  when  the  chair  stopped 
and  told  him  their  business  :  Macnaghton  declared  he  would  not  be  ar- 
rested, and  the  officers  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  resisted  :  the  scuffle  that 
ensued  made  a  great  noise,  and  happened  unfortunately  to  be  just  under 
the  window  of  Mrs.  Macnaghton's  chamber,  who  had  then  lain-in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  was  impatiently  expecting  him  home  :  the  noise  first 
alarmed  her,  and  upon  hearing  the  occasion  of  it,  she  was  so  terrified  at  the 
apprehensions  of  his  danger,  and  so  shocked  at  the  desperate  situation  of 
his  affairs,  that  she  fell  into  a  nervous  disorder,  which,  in  a  very  short 
time,  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Macnaghton  having  partially 
improved  in  circumstances,  paid  his  addresses  secretly  to  Mary  Ann  Knox, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Knox,  Esq.,  of  Prehen,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  an  estate  of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  ;  and  as  by  the  marriage-settlement  five  thousand  pounds  had 
been  settled  on  the  younger  children,  Miss  Knox,  having  only  one  brother 
and  no  sister,  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  five  thousand  pounds  even 
though  she  disobliged  her  parents  by  marriage.  The  beauty,  sweetness 
of  temper,  and  other  accomplishments  of  the  young  lady  w^ere  remarkable. 
She  was  then  about  fifteen. 

Mr.  Macnaghton,  who  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Knoxes,  and 
a  constant  visitor  among  them,  obtained  a  promise  from  the  young  lady 
to  marry  him,  if  he  could  get  her  father's  consent.  He  soon  after  spoke 
to  Mr.  Knox  on  the  subject,  who  not  only  absolutely  refused  his  consent, 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  it,  but  showed  his  resentment,  by  forbidding  him 
his  house. 

Mr.  Macnaghton  then  begged  Mr.  Knox  would  permit  him  to  visit  as 
formerly  (as  he  said  it  would  look  strange  to  the  world  to  be  prevented 
visiting  a  family  all  the  neighbours  knew  he  had  been  so  intimate  with,) 
and  solemnly  promised  upon  his  honour,  never  more  to  think  of,  or  men- 
tion this  affair ;  and  added,  that  as  he  had  not  spoken  of  it  to  the  young 
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lady,  Mr.  Knox  need  never  do  so,  and  thus  the  affair  would  drop  of  itself. 
Macnaghton  obtained  the  leave  he  sought,  and  made  use  of  the  favour 
to  continue  his  addresses  to  the  daughter,  and  told  her  Mr.  Knox  had 
promised  him  his  consent  ;  but,  desiring,  however,  that  no  further  men- 
tion might  be  made  of  the  affair,  for  a  year  or  two,  till  some  material 
business  was  decided,  which  he  would  acquaint  him  with.  The  young 
lady  again  promised  she  would  marry  him  as  soon  as  that  consent  was 
obtained.  He  remained  some  time,  constantly  watching  his  opportunity 
to  complete  his  design.  One  day,  being  in  company  with  Miss  Knox 
and  a  young  gentleman  (a  mere  boy)  in  a  retired  room  in  the  house,  he 
pressed  her  to  marry  him,  protesting  he  never  could  be  happy  till  he  was 
sure  of  her ;  and  with  an  air  of  sprightly  raillery,  pulling  out  a  prayer 
book,  he  began  to  read  the  marriage  service,  and  insisted  on  the  young 
lady's  making  the  responses,  which  she  did,  but  to  every  one  she  added, 
*'  provided  her  father  consented." 

Some  short  time  after  this.  Miss  Knox  going  to  a  friend's  house  on  a 
week's  visit,  Mr.  Macnaghton  who  was  also  an  intimate  there,  soon  followed 
her.  Here  he  fixed  his  scene  for  action  ;  here  he  claimed  her,  and  calling 
her  his  wife,  insisted  on  her  living  with  him,  which  the  young  lady  abso- 
lutely refused,  and  leaving  the  house,  went  directly  and  informed  her  uncle 
of  the  whole  affair.  On  this  Mr.  Knox  wrote  a  letter  to  Macnaghton, 
telling  him  what  a  base  dishonourable  villain  he  was,  and  bade  him  avoid 
his  sight  for  ever.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  Macnaghton  adver- 
tised his  marriage  in  the  public  newsp'.ipers,  cautioning  every  other  man 
not  to  marry  his  lawful  wife.  This  was  answered  by  a  very  spirited 
advertisement  from  the  father,  with  an  affidavit  of  the  whole  affair  from 
the  daughter  annexed. 

Mr.  Knox  then,  by  the  advice,  and  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Rat- 
cliffe,  a  very  celebrated  civilian,  commenced  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  diocese  of  Londonderry,  with  a  view,  first  to  get  the  contract 
proved,  and  then  to  set  it  aside  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
made  all  such  contracts,  with  respect  to  persons  under  age,  ipso  facto, 
void :  but  Macnaughton  defeated  his  first  intention  of  proving  the  con- 
tract, by  keeping  Mr.  Hamilton  (the  young  gentleman  present  at  the 
sham  marriage)  the  only  witness,  out  of  the  way,  and  therefore  no  plead- 
ings were  had  in  that  court  on  either  side.  While  this  suit  was  depend- 
ing in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Londonderry,  Mr.  James  Knox  heard  that 
Macnaghton  was  at  Ballybofey,  a  village  in  Donegal,  not  far  from  Stra- 
bane,  and  had  threatened  to  waylay  him  there  ;  upon  which  he  obtained 
a  warrant  from  Alderman  Hog  to  take  him  into  custody.  This  Mac- 
naghton treated  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  and  printed  and  dispersed  a  great 
number  of  hand-bills,  in  which  he  represented  the  warrant  as  obtained 
not  against  him  but  his  shadow,  as  he  himself  neither  was  nor  could  have 
been  at  Ballybofey  at  the  time  pretended  ;  this  warrant,  however,  was 
executed  upon  him,  but  it  was  immediately  superseded  and  had  no  con- 
sequences. Soon  after  Macnaghton  thought  fit  to  remove  the  cause 
that  was  depending  in  Londonderry  court,  to  the  metropolitan  court  of 
Armagh ;  but  with  what  particular  view  does  not  appear,  as  he  still  con- 
tinued to  keep  Mr.  Hamilton  from  being  examined.  Mr.  Knox,  who 
was  in  earnest  in  the  cause,  and  impatient  to  bring  it  to  an  issue,  re- 
moved it  from  the  court  of  Armagh  to  a  court  of  Delegates  in  Ireland, 
where  Mr.  Hamilton  was  obliged  to  appear  and  give  his  testimony ;  and 
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after  several  hearings,  the  contract  being  proved,  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be  void,  and  Mr.  Knox  obtained  five  hundred  pounds  damages. 

After  the  determination  of  this  suit,  Macnaghton's  affairs  became 
every  day  more  desperate  :  he  had  often  been  heard  to  vow  vengeance 
against  Mr.  Andrew  Knox,  Mr.  James  Knox,  and  others  of  the  family  ; 
upon  which  they  obtained  Bench  warrants  against  him  of  Mr.  Justice 
Scott;  and  they  had  also  sued  out  a  writ  against  him,  as  the  foundation  of 
a  suit' to  recover  the  damages  which  had  been  awarded  in  the  court  of 
Delegates.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  appeared  no  more  in  public,  but 
skulked  about  the  country  by  stealth,  and  in  disguise,  so  that  Mr.  Knox 
could  never  get  either  the  warrants  or  the  writ  executed. 

In  this  situation  was  Macnaghton  in  the  month  of  November,  1760, 
at  which  time  he  came  over  into  England,  as  he  pretended,  to  lodge  an 
appeal  in  the  court  of  Delegates  there,  against  the  sentence  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  him  in  the  court  of  Delegates  in  Ireland :  he, 
however,  did  not  take  any  steps  relating  to  the  appeal. 

After  returning  to  Ireland,  recrossing  to  England,  and  again  going 
back  to  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  persevered  in  his  foul 
persecution  of  Miss  Knox  and  her  family,  Macnaghton  attained  the  acme 
of  his  criminal  conduct  by  perpetrating  the  murder  of  the  young  lady  in 
the  following  manner.  ,^  -r^ 

About  the  latter  end  of  October  1761,  knowmg  that  Mr.  Knox,  ot 
Prehen,  would  be  obliged  shortly  to  set  off  from  thence  for  Dublin,  to 
attend  the  business  of  parliament,'  Macnaghton  caused  it  to  be  given  out, 
that  he  was  at  Benvardon  ;  but  on  the  first  of  November  he  repaired  to 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prehen,  near  Londonderry,  in  the  i 
character  of  a  sportsman,  as  if  to  shoot  game,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Smith.  He  set  out  with  no  less  than  twelve  associates,  all  of  whom 
deserted  him  one  bv  one,  except  his  own  groom,  one  George  Mac  Dou- 
gal,  his  plough-driver,  James  Mac  Carrel,  and  one  Thomas  Dunlap,  his 

tenant.  -,      t     ,  .  i  ^ 

In  this  character,  with  these  attendants,  and  under  this  name,  he  went 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Irwin,  w^hich  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  consider- 
able river,  called  the  Burndermit,  and  is  distant  from  Prehen  about  eight 
miles,  being  near  the  road  from  thence  to  Dublin.  Mr.  Irwin  was  a 
gentleman  of  family,  in  the  hearth-money  collection,  whose  known  hospi- 
tality rendered  his  house  the  common  resort  of  gentlemen,  who  came  ast 
sportsmen  into  that  part  of  the  country,  who  were  all  welcome,  whether 
he  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  them  or  not. 

While  he  was  at  Mr.  Irwin's  he  received  intelligence  from  one  of  his 
scouts,  that  Mr.  Knox  was  to  set  out  from  Prehen  on  the  tenth  of 
November  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  would  take  his  daughter  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  with  him.  .      -,  i 

As  soon  as  he  had  received  this  notice,  he  reconnoitered  the  country 
adiacent  to  the  road  through  which  Mr.  Knox  and  his  family  must  pass, 
in  his  way  to  Dublin,  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  he  pitched  upon  a 
spot  on  the  lands  of  Cloughean,  about  a  mile  from  Mr.  Irwin's,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  Burndermit,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Strabane.  This  spot  was  thought  most  convenient  for  his  purpose, 
because  there  were  at  least  ten  different  avenues  to  it,  by  any  of  which 
he  might  escape,  and  because  there  was  a  very  narrow  pass,  through 
which  Mr.  Knox's  carriage  must  come,  between  a  large  dunghill  and  a 
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cabin  belonging  to  one  Keys,  that  was  also  under  a  bank  of  oak,  behind 
which,  as  well  as  behind  the  dunghill,  he  or  his  accomplices  might  lie  con- 
cealed till  the  very  moment  when  the  carriage  should  come  up. 

Before  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  November  he  re- 
paired to  Keys  cabin  with  his  accomplices  on  horseback,  bringing  with 
him  in  a  sack  six  fire-locks,  nine  pistols,  with  several  ropes,  and  a  long 
leathern  strap,  which  he  declared  was  to  tie  Miss  Knox  on  horseback 
behind  himself  or  one  of  his  people. 

When  this  apparatus  was  safely  lodged  in  the  cabin,  Macnaghton  and 
those  who  were  with  him  took  their  stations,  and  waited  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  prey. 

Mr.  Knox  had  been  told  that  Macnaghton  was  lurking  about,  and 
that  he  had  declared  he  would  leave  nothing  unattempted  to  get  Miss 
Knox  into  his  hands,  throwing  out  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrible 
menaces  against  any  that  should  oppose  him  :  he  said  he  would  cause  a 
scene  of  blood  in  Mr.  Knox's  family  which  should  make  the  ears  of  the 
child  that  was  yet  unborn  to  tingle  ;  and  that,  though  he  had  begun  with  a 
comedy,  yet  he  would  end  with  a  tragedy,  confirming  his  menace  with  an 
oath.  This  had  determined  Mr.  Knox  to  take  the  young  lady  with  him 
to  Dublin,  and  to  arm  himself  and  the  servants  that  attended  him.  His 
brother,  Mr.  James  Knox,  who  was  also  at  this  time  with  him  at  Prehen, 
was  to  be  of  the  party. 

Accordingly  Mr.  James  Knox  set  out  in  a  single  horse-chaise,  with  a 
servant  behind  him  on  horseback ;  young  Mr.  Knox,  the  brother  of  the 
young  lady,  on  horseback,  with  his  servant  also  on  horseback ;  Mr.  Knox, 
Mrs.  Knox,  Miss  Knox,  and  Mrs.  Knox's  woman,  in  a  coach  attended 
by  one  MacCullough,  Mr.  Knox's  blacksmith,  armed  with  a  blunderbuss, 
and  a  case  of  pistols  in  his  surtout-coat  pocket  ;  and  James  Love,  Mr. 
Knox's  own  servant,  armed  with  a  fusee  ;  Mr.  Knox  himself  being  also 
armed  with  a  case  of  pistols  in  the  coach. 

Mr.  Knox  was  so  confident  that  Macnaghton,  notwithstanding  his 
declarations  and  menaces  against  him  and  his  family,  would  not  dare  to 
attack  him,  when  he  saw  him  attended  by  persons  properly  armed,  that 
neither  Mr.  James  Knox,  nor  young  Mr.  Knox,  nor  either  of  their  ser- 
vants, were  armed  at  all ;  nor  did  Mr.  James  Knox  think  it  necessary 
for  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  coach  ;  he  therefore,  with  his  servant,  went 
on  before,  and  Macnaghton  saw  him  pass  by  the  cabin,  where  he  was 
lying  in  wait,  about  eleven  o'clock. 

This  served  them  as  a  signal  to  prepare  more  immediately  for  action, 
as  they  knew  the  rest  of  the  family  could  not  be  far  behind.  At 
about  half  an  hour  after  eleven  they  saw  young  Mr.  Knox  and  his 
servant  on  horseback,  both  of  whom  they  suffered  to  pass  on,  and 
immediately  afterwards  discovered  the  coach  at  about  twenty  yards 
distance  behind,  and  close  behind  the  coach  the  two  attendants,  who 
were  armed. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  had  passed  the  door  of  the  cabin,  Macnaghton 
and  two  of  his  accomplices  rushed  out,  each  armed  with  pistols  and  a 
gun.  Macnaghton  presented  his  gun  at  the  coachman,  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  stop  the  horses  ;  the  coachman  thus 
terrified  complied,  and  Macnaghton's  servant  coming  up  to  him  pre- 
sented his  gun,  and  threatened  that  if  he  offered  to  put  his  horses  on 
again  he  would  shoot  him.    The  coach  being  thus  stopped  and  detained, 
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Macnaghton  hastened  round  the  horses'  heads  to  the  coach-door,  in  order 
to  force  out  the  lady  ;  but  Mac  Cullough,  the  blacksmith,  coming  up  to 
him  at  that  instant  and  presenting  his  piece,  Macnaghton  fired  at  him, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  hand  ;  the  fellow,  however,  snapped  his  blunder- 
buss, but  it  unfortunately  missed  fire.  Macnaghton  then  fired  a  second 
shot  at  him,  which  wounded  him  in  the  knee  and  the  groin,  and  totally  dis- 
abled him.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Knox  snapped  a  pistol  at  Macnaghton  from 
the  coach-window,  but  the  cock  flying  ofi*,  that  missed  fire  also.  While 
this  was  doing,  one  of  Macnaghton' s  accomplices  was  charging  guns  in 
the  cabin,  and  handing  them  out ;  and  Macnaghton  having  received  one 
from  him  in  the  room  of  another  he  had  discharged,  advanced  upon  the 
fore  part  of  the  dunghill  opposite  to  the  cabin,  towards  that  side  of  the 
coach  where  Miss  Knox  sat,  and  with  his  gun  presented  fired  into  the 
coach,  and  lodged  no  less  than  five  bullets  in  her  left  side ;  he  then  went 
round  by  the  wheels  to  the  other  side  of  the  coach,  but  as  he  was  going 
about,  James  Love,  Mr.  Knox's  own  servant,  fired  at  his  back  from  be- 
hind a  turf-stack,  and  lodged  three  swan  shot  in  his  shoulders,  Mr.  Knox 
at  the  same  time  firing  again  from  the  coach,  but  without  effect.  Mac- 
naghton, though  he  felt  himself  wounded,  having  got  round,  received 
another  pistol  from  the  cabin,  and  fired  that  also  into  the  coach,  with  an 
intention  to  kill  Mr.  Knox,  but  providentially  the  shot  missed  him. 
After  this  Macnaghton  and  one  of  his  accomplices  fired  each  of  them  a 
random  shot  through  the  coach,  probably  with  a  design  to  kill  every 
creature  that  was  in  it,  for  all  the  guns  were  loaded  with  swan-shot ; 
yet  in  all  these  discharges  the  poor  young  lady  only  was  wounded. 

After  the  last  random  shots  through  the  coach,  Macnaghton  and  his 
accomplices  walked  off"  towards  Mr.  Irwin's,  without  any  apparent  con- 
cern, and  without  certainly  knowing  what  mischief  they  had  done.  What 
became  of  young  Mr.  Knox  and  his  servant  during  the  rencounter  does 
not  appear ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  being  unarmed,  they  were  kept  at 
bay  by  the  fellow  that  overawed  the  coachman  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  was  any  interchange  of  words  between  the  parties  during  the  whole 
time. 

As  soon  as  Macnaghton  and  his  accomplices  were  gone  off",  young 
Mr.  Knox,  who  was  well  mounted,  rode  away  to  Strabane,  about  three 
miles  distant,  where  the  Londonderry  troop  of  Sir  James  Caldwell's 
regiment  of  Inniskilling  Light  Horse  were  quartered,  to  obtain  their 
assistance  in  the  pursuit. 

Miss  Knox  was  carried  into  the  cabin,  where  she  expired  in  about 
three  hours.  She  had  received  five  wounds,  three  of  which  were  mortal. 
The  murderer  and  his  accomplices  fled,  but  the  country  was  soon  raised 
in  pursuit  of  them,  and  amongst  others  some  of  Sir  James  Caldwell's  Light 
Horse,  who  were  directed  to  search  the  house  and  offices  of  one  Wenslow, 
a  farmer,  not  far  distant  from  the  horrid  scene  of  action.  But  though 
some  of  the  family  knew  he  was  concealed  there,  they  pretended  igno- 
rance;  so  that  Macnaghton  might  have  escaped,  had  not  the  corporal, 
after  they  had  searched  every  place,  as  they  imagined,  without  success, 
and  were  going  away,  bethought  himself  of  the  following  stratagem. 
Seeing  a  labourer  digging  potatoes  in  a  piece  of  ground  behind  the  stables, 
he  said  to  his  comrades  in  the  fellow's  hearing,  "  It  is  a  great  pity  we 
cannot  find  this  murderer  ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  discoverer, 
he  would  get  three  hundred  pounds."  Upon  which  the  fellow  pointed  to 
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a  hayloft.  The  corporal  immediately  ran  up  the  ladder  and  forced  open 
the  door ;  upon  which  Macnaghton  fired  at  him  and  missed  him.  ^  By 
the  flash  of  the  pistol,  the  corporal  was  directed  where  to  fire  his  piece, 
which  wounding  Macnaghton,  he  ran  in  and  seized  him,  dragged  him  out, 
and  instantly  tied  him  on  a  car,  and  conducted  him  to  Liff'ord  gaoL 
Here  Macnaghton  remained  in  the  closest  confinement,  entirely  deserted  by 
all  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  until  his  trial,  which  commenced  the  8th 
of  December,  1761,  when  he  was  arraigned,  with  an  accomplice,  called 
Dunlop,  before  Baron  Mountney,  Mr.  Justice  Scott,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Smith,  who  went  down  upon  a  special  commission  to  try  the  prisoners. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  Mr.  Hen  and  Mr.  Helen. 

Macnaghton  was  brought  into  court  on  a  bier,  rolled  in  a  blanket, 
with  a  greasy  woollen  nightcap,  the  shirt  in  which  he  was  taken,  being  all 
bloody  and  dirty,  and  a  long  beard,  which  made  a  dreadful  appearance. 
In  that  condition  he  made  a  long  speech,  and  complained  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner  of  the  hard  usage  he  had  met  with  since  his  confinement. 
He  said  "  they  had  treated  him  like  a  man  under  sentence,  and  not  like 
a  man  that  was  to  be  tried.  He  declared  he  never  intended  to  kill  his 
dear  wife  (at  saying  which  he  wept)  ;  that  he  only  designed  to  take  her 
away  ;  that  he  "would  make  such  things  appear  upon  his  trial,  as  should 
surprise  them  all."  But  when  the  trial  came  on,  all  this  great  expecta- 
tion which  he  had  raised  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  came  to  nothing.  The 
trial  lasted  five  days.  The  jury  found  both  prisoners  guilty,  and  they 
were  sentenced  to  death. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  stage  of  this  fearful  tragedy  was  to  be  marked  by 
some  peculiar  feature  of  horror.  The  very  execution  was  extraordinary. 
The  common  people  had  conceived  the  most  false  notions  with  regard  to 
Macnaghton's  conduct,  and  looked  upon  him  as  no  more  than  the  victim 
of  a  gallant  attempt  to  obtain  the  lawful  possession  of  his  own  wife.  The 
consequence  ensued,  that  there  was  not  a  carpenter  to  be  found  in  all  the 
country  about  Strabane  that  would  erect  a  gallows  for  his^  execution  ; 
nor  could  any  other  person  be  procured  to  undertake  it  for  hire. 

The  Sheriff  therefore,  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  tree  which  might 
serve  for  the  purpose  ;  and  upon  a  tree  he  must  at  last  have  been  exe- 
cuted, if  the  uncle  of  the  unhappy  young  lady,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  moved  with  indignation  at  the  thought  of  being  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  such  an  expedient,  to  execute  a  wretch  who  had  com- 
mitted a  murder  with  every  possible  aggravation,  had  not  themselves 
made  a  gallows  and  set  it  up. 

It  was  erected  upon  a  plain  between  Strabane  and  Lifford ;  and  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Macnaghton, 
who  had  been  fettered  upon  his  condemnation,  was  brought  down  from  his 
room  in  the  prison,  in  order  to  have  his  fetters  taken  off;  but  there  was 
not  a  smith  to  be  found  that  would  do  it:  and  if  one  of  those  who  had  re- 
fused the  oflace  had  not  been  compelled  by  a  party  of  the  Light  Horse  to 
perform  it,  the  criminal  must,  contrary  to  law,  have  been  executed  with 
his  fetters  on  :  the  Sheriff  was  obliged  to  send  for  the  executioner,  a  very 
old  man  from  Cavan. 

The  execution  of  Macnaghton  and  Dunlop  was  then  effected,  but  not 
until  the  former  had  broken  the  rope,  and  was  hung  up  a  second  time.  The 
bodies  were  buried  together  in  one  grave,  behind  the  church  of  Strabane, 
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LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART., 

"  The  death-bell  tolls,  but  why  around 
Should  whisp'rmg  wonder  note  the  sound? 
Too  oft  those  fatal  tones  we  hear, 
They  mark  each  minute  of  the  year  ; 
Then  wherefore  should  their  warning  now 
Strike  on  each  heart  and  chill  the  brow  ?  " 

"  Unheeded  sink  the  insect-swarm, 
That  flutter  in  the  noontide  warm, 
But  all  must  see  with  glistening  eye. 
In  blood  the  stricken  eagle  lie  ; 
And  all  who  hear  them  must  deplore 
Those  sounds  that  tell  us  Peel 's  no  more." 

And  can  it  be  ? — and  is  he  dead  ? 
And  is  that  master-spirit  fled, 
Which  but  a  few  brief  hours  ago, 
Communion  held  with  us  below, 
And  like  Prometheus  of  old, 
Lent  fire  to  things  of  duller  mould  ? 

How  oft  his  voice  the  tempest  quell'd, 
When  faction's  madness  loudest  swell'd  ! 
How  oft  when  all  was  blank  dismay, 
His  counsels  pointed  safety's  way  ! 
A  beacon  in  the  deepest  night. 
High  o'er  the  waters  flamed  his  light. 

How  flowed  his  bounty  far  and  wide, 
No  ebb  was  in  that  ceaseless  tide. 
But  still  in  secret,  like  the  flow'r 
That  only  shews  in  evening's  hour 
The  treasures  of  its  opening  breast, 
When  other  buds  are  closed  in  rest. 

No  flatterer  he  of  high  or  low  ; 

A  constant  friend,  a  generous  foe, 

By  both  aspersed  in  passion's  day, 

For  loving  less  himself  than  they, 

And  saving  in  their  own  despite 

The  blind  who  held  their  darkness  light. 

But  they  who  lov'd  him  least  when  here 
Now  mourn,  admire,  almost  revere  ; 
For  all  can  feel  now  he  is  gone 
They 've  lost  the  staff  they  leant  upon  ; 
Or  if  some  spark  of  hate  survive, 
'Tis  but  in  baser  breasts  alive. 

Then  do  not  carve  his  name  on  stone, 
With  epitaphs  to  make  it  known  ; 
That  name  upon  a  nation's  heart 
Is  written  deep  and  ne'er  will  part ; 
'Tis  grav'd  on  History's  lasting  page, 
Which  all  shall  read  for  many  an  age. 
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HEROINES  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

No.  III.— Blanche,  Lady  Arundell  of  Wardour. 

"  That  wicked  band  of  rebels  fresh  begon 
That  castle  to  assaile  on  every  side, 
And  lav  strong  siege  about  it  far  and  wyde. 

Spenser. 

Great  events  produce  great  actors,  is  a  saying  amply  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  of  history  past  and  present.  It  is  a  curious  reflection,  too, 
that  but  for  the  various  Revolutions  which  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  agitating  society  to  its  very  foundation,  have  seemed  to 
threaten  its  entire  destruction — Biography  would  have  lost  some  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  together  with  some  of  its  most  splendid  develop- 
ments of  human  character.  The  Era  of  Revolutions,  therefore,  being  the 
great  school  for  "  mind"  and  "  action,"  to  its  epoch  must  we  look  espe- 
cially, if  we  wish  to  meet  with  any  great  display  of  intellect  or  heroism. 

Our  own  Great  Rebellion,  chronicled  by  Clarendon,  abounds  in  ex- 
amples illustrative  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  Already 
have  we  drawn  upon  its  annals  for  one  of  our  Heroines,  the  first  of  this 
series,  and  again  does  it  furnish  us  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper. 
Blanche  Somerset,  Baroness  Arundell  of  Wardour,  whose  name  stands 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  was  the  sixth  of  the 
seven  daughters  of  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of  Worcester  of  the  Somersets, 
by  Elizabeth,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Francis  Hastings,  second 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  of  her  family,  and  was  married  at  an  early  age  to 
Thomas,  second  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  a  nobleman  who,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  and  the  Parliamentarians,  em- 
braced the  royal  cause  with  ardour,  and  fell  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Lansdown.  Previously,  however,  to  his 
joining  the  royal  forces,  he  had  left  his  castle  of  Wardour  in  the  custody 
of  his  lady,  who  shewed  herself  as  we  shall  see,  truly  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence which  her  husband  had  reposed  in  her  resolution  and  fidelity, 
by  the  noble  defence  she  made  against  her  savage  and  unprincipled 
besiegers. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May,  1643,  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  rebels  in  Wiltshire,^ 
while  engaged  in  one  of  his  expeditions  through  that  county,  in  search  of 
some  fugitive  royalists,  came  before  Wardour  Castle,  and  on  demanding 
admission  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  received  not  only  a  con- 
temptuous reply,  but  certain  hints  that  the  inmates  were  fully  prepared 
to  give  him  a  warm  reception  should  he  persist  on  entering.  Discretion, 
it  would  seem,  on  this  occasion  was  recognized  by  Hungerford  as  the 
better  part  of  valour,  for  he  immedately  retired  to  recruit  his  forces,  and 
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soon  returned,  having  augmented  the  latter  to  1300  strong.  He  now  for- 
mally called  upon  Lady  Arundell  to  surrender  up  the  castle,  and  on  being 
informed  that  she  had  a  command  from  her  lord  to  keep  it,  and  that  she 
would  obey  his  command,  he  forthwith  prepared  to  reduce  it  to  submis- 
sion. And  here  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps,  before  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  siege,  to  inform  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  properly 
estimate  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  that  their  force  amounted  but  to  five- 
and-tv/enty  fighting  men,  making  up,  with  the  ordinary  complement  of 
other  servants  and  women,  about  fifty  inmates. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Lady  Arundell  had  so  heroically 
expressed  her  determination  not  to  yield  to  the  Parliamentarians,  the 
latter  prepared  to  invest  the  castle  on  all  sides.  Bringing  up  their  cannon 
to  within  musket  shot,  they  opened  their  batteries,  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
firing  upon  the  fortress  for  five  entire  days.  During  this  period  they 
sprung  two  mines  ;  the  first  in  a  vault  through  which  beer  and  wood,  and 
other  necessaries  were  brought  into  the  castle.  The  second  was  conveyed 
in  the  small  vaults,  which  by  reason  of  the  intercourse  between  the  seve- 
ral passages  to  various  ofiices  and  rooms  in  the  castle,  produced  a  fearful 
shock,  actually  shaking  the  huge  mass  of  building  to  its  very  foundation. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  valiant  little  band  of  the  besieged  stood 
courageously  to  their  posts.  "  The  rebels,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Mercu- 
rius  Rusticus,  "  had  often  tendered  some  unreasonable  conditions  to  the 
besieged  to  surrender  ;  as,  to  give  the  ladies,  Lady  Arundell  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  together  with  the  other  women  and  children,  quarter, 
but  not  the  men.  The  ladies  both  infinitely  scorning  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  their  friends  and  servants  to  redeem  their  own  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  rebels,  who  had  no  other  crime  of  which  they  could  count  them 
guilty  but  their  fidelity  and  earnest  endeavours  to  preserve  them  from 
violence  and  robbery,  choose  bravely  (according  to  the  nobleness  of  their 
honourable  families,  from  which  they  were  both  extracted)  rather  to  die 
together  than  live  on  so  dishonourable  terms.  But  now,  the  castle  brought 
to  this  distress,  the  defendants  few,  oppressed  with  number,  tired  out  with 
continual  watching  and  labour  from  Tuesday  to  Monday,  so  distracted 
between  hunger  and  want  of  rest,  that  when  the  hand  endeavoured  to 
administer  food,  surprised  with  sleep  it  forgot  its  employment,  the  morsels 
falling  from  their  hands  while  they  were  about  to  eat,  deluding  their 
appetite.  Now,  when  it  might  have  been  a  doubt  which  they  would  first 
have  laded  their  musquets  withal,  either  powder  before  bullet  or  bullet 
before  powder,  had  not  the  maid  servants  (valiant  beyond  their  sex) 
assisted  them,  and  done  that  service  for  them  ;  lastly,  now,  when  the 
rebels  had  brought  petarrs,  and  applied  them  to  the  garden-doors,  (which 
if  forced  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  castle,)  and  balls  of  wildfire  to  throw 
in  at  their  broken  windows,  and  all  hope  of  keeping  the  castle  was  taken 
away  ;  now,  and  not  till  now,  did  the  besieged  sound  a  parley." 

The  terms  which  they  demanded,  1st,  that  one  general  quarter  should 
be  granted  ;  2nd  :  that  the  ladies  should  be  allowed  to  secure  their  ward- 
robe, and  should  be  privileged  to  chose  six  of  their  serving  men  as  their 
personal  attendants,  to  whatever  place  they  might  be  removed  ;  and  3rd, 
that  all  the  furniture  and  goods  in  the  castle  should  be  safe  from  plunder. 
These  terms  were  eagerlj'-  acceded  to  by  the  besiegers,  who  to  say  good 
truth,  had  good  reason,  notwithstanding  their  greatly  superior  force,  to  hail 
this  conclusion  to  the  siege,  as  they  had  suffered  much,  both  from  fatigue 
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and  loss.     No  sooner  however  had  they  obtained  possession  than  to^ 

had  they  not  stoutly  refused  to  go  unless  dragged  by  force. 

however  was  too  gross  to  he  attempted.        „  ,;^„g„tarians  but  a  short 

No.  IV.— Geokgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

"  Sure  Heaven  approves  of  Fox's  cause, 
('The'  slaves  at  Court  abhor  him), 
To  vote  for  Fox,  then,  who  can  pause. 
Since  angek  canvass  for  hmi.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  Election. 

AN.  truly,  setting  aside  all  party  poHdcs,  J  -g^^,-"," jLed' 
issue  of  the  celebrated  Westminster  ^f^^^^       ^as  in  a  great 

at  the  head  of  the  poll,  when  we  remember  that  that  end  S  ^ 

measure  brought  about  by  the  ^ P"^"f  j^^^earon;  and  Mrs.  Crewe, 
Devonshire,  supported  by  I'f  f  ^'!^' I;^/  S X  time  with  reference  to 
than  whom,  as  it  was  jocularly  o^^^^f^  ^^^^^  *^^^er  appeared  upon 
their  personal  appearance— wore  lovely  portrmts  never  pp 
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and  figure,  her  personal  charms  would  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
smallest  portion  of  her  claims  to  general  admiration,  for  her  beauty  lay 
rather  m  the  amenity  and  graces  of  her  deportment,  in  her  irresistible 
manners,  and  in  the  seduction  of  her  society,  than  in  that  regularity 
of  features  and  faultless  formation  of  limbs  and  shape    which  the 
Venus  de  Medici  has  established  as  the  standard  of  female  perfection. 
Indeed  her  hair  was  not,  it  is  said,  without  a  tinge  of  red ;  and  her 
face,  though  pleasing,  might  have  been  considered  perhaps  as  an  ordi- 
nary countenance,  had  it  not    been    illuminated  by  the  sparkling 
brilhancy  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind.    Further  gifted  with  an  ardent 
temper,    susceptible    of  deep   as    well  as    strong  impressions,  her 
heart  naturally  became  the  seat  of  those  emotions  which  sweeten  hu- 
man life,  adorn  our  nature,  and  diffuse  a  thousand  charms  over  ex- 
istence.   One  of  the  first  of  these  emotions  which  developed  itself  into 
maturity,  was  a  certain  regard  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  she 
was  espoused  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  ultimately  became  the  mother 
of  two  daughters,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.*    In  the  early  part 
of  her  domestic  career  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  figured  very  conspicu- 
ously in  the  poetical  literature  of  her  day  by  the  publication  of  a  narra- 
tive of  "  The  Passage  of  the  Mountain  of  St.  Gothard,"  addressed  to  her 
children, -and  performed  by  herself  during  one  of  her  continental  trips. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  an 
honour  which  peculiarly  marks  the  merits  of  her  grace's  poem.     To  the 
year  1784,  however,  we  must  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  as  being 
the  most  eventful,  and  the  most  marked  period  in  the  career  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.     In  the  early  part  of  that  year  a  seat  in  the 
Commons,  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  was  hotly  contested  during  the 
general  election,  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  latter  of  whom  took 
tlie  lead  m  starting  and  preserved  his  advantage  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  last  polling  day  was  rapidly  advancing.    In  this  critical  state  of  the 
contest,  however,  when  every  hour  became  precious,  a  new  and  powerful 
ally  appeared  on  the  side  of  Fox,  in  the  person  of  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire, who  from  the  decided  part  she  took  against  the  minister, 
may  aptly  be  compared  to  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Duchesse  de 
Longueville,  in  the  French  annals,  immortalized  by  Le  Rochefoucault's 
passion  for  her,  nor  less  famous  for  her  opposition  to  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.    At  the  period  when  her 
grace  joined  the  banners  of  Fox,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  who  possessed  votes  for  Westminster  had  been  already  polled, 
so  that  there  remained  no  resource  equal  to  the  emergency  except  that  of 
bringing  up  voters  residing  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  in  the  circum- 
jacent villages.    Here  was  an  arduous  duty  to  be  performed,  yet  not- 
withstanding its  irksome  nature,  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  fraught, 
which  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  have  intimidated  many  a  stout  heart, 
still  the  foremost  to  volunteer  in  the  service  was  the  elegant  and  the  courtly- 
bred  Georgiana  of  Devonshire,  who,  setting  aside  every  species  of  false  delicacy, 
and  considering  the  sacrifices  she  made  of  her  own  feelings,  as  sacrifices  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  her  country— cheerfully  undertook  the  part 
which  she  had  assigned  to  herself  in  the  cause,  namely,  that  of  leader  of 
the  Fox  recruiting  party.    Her  exertions,  as  the  decisive  day  which  was  to 


*  The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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settle  the  Westminster  election  approached,  became  actually  superhuman  ; 
ascending  her  carriage  at  day-break  she  would  not  leave  it  till  dusk,  while 
she  employed  herself  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  in  driving  to  the 
respective  dwellings  of  the  out-lying  voters  with  whose  addresses  she  had 
previously  furnished  herself.  Neither  entreaties  nor  promises  were  spared 
by  her  to  secure  a  vote.  In  some  instances  even  personal  caresses  were 
said  to  have  been  permitted,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  surly  or  inflexible  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  common  mechanics  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  hustings,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  the  Duchess  in  her  own  coach. 
The  result  of  these  exertions  were  of  course  crowned  with  success  to  her 
party,  and  with  satisfaction  to  herself. 

The  Duchess  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1806,  but  a  very  short  period 
prior  to  the  demise  of  Fox,  leaving  behind  her  a  character  unequalled  for 
patriotic  duties,  and  unbounded  charity,  together  with  a  literary  reputation 
of  no  ordinary  description,  whether  considered  as  a  contributor  to  the 
lelle  lettres  of  her  day,  or  as  a  patron  of  their  devotees. 


POPULAR  RHYMES,  SAYINGS,  PROVERBS,  PROPHECIES, 
&c.,  PECULIAR  TO  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Newcastle  Rhymes,  &c.  Continued. 


16.— Ride  through  Sandgate,  both  up  and  down, 

There  you'll  see  the  Gallants  fighting  for  the  crown  ; 

All  the  cull  cuckolds  in  Sunderland  towTi, 

With  all  the  bonnie  blue -caps,  cannot  pull  them  down. 

The  above  is  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  song  written  on  occasion 
of  the  siege  of  Newcastle,  by  Leslie  and  the  Scots.     The  "  blue-caps 
(Scotchmen)  did,  however,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  at  last  succeed  m 
pulling  them  down,  19  Oct.,  IQ^4.,—Sharfs  Bishoprick  Garland. 


17. — The  Black  Indies. 
Newcastle  (super  Tynam)  and  the  surrounding  district  is  so 
consequence  of  its  immense  coal  wealth. 


18. — Or  ALL  THE  CHURCHES  IN  OUR  LAND, 

Let  THEM  BE  ne'er  sae  braw, 

St.  Nicholas'  or  Newcastle  town, 

Yet  fairly  bakgs  them  a'. 


'i 
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The  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  are  justly  proud  of  that  singularly  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  architecture,  the  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church.  This 
tower  has  been  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  ravages  of  war.  In  Oc- 
tober 1644,  when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Scottish  forces,  the  ge- 
neral pointed  his  cannon  at  St.  Nicholas,  and  declared  that  he  would 
blow  it  down  unless  the  town  capitulated.  It  is  said  that  the  mayor,  Sir 
John  Marley,  immediately  caused  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  prisoners,  of 
whom  they  had  a  considerable  number,  to  be  so  disposed  upon  and 
around  the  steeple  that  its  destruction  must  have  been  fatal  to  them. 
*'  Our  enemies,"  he  said,  "  shall  either  fall  with  us  or  preserve  us."  The 
tower  was  consequently  spared. 

"  Long  has  it  stood  ilk  bitter  blast 
A^d  longer  may  it  stand ; 
As  it  has  been  for  ages  past, 
A  pattern  to  our  land. 
***** 

Then  long  may  fam'd  S.  Nicholas  stand. 

Before  it  does  come  down, 
That  when  we  dee,  our  bairns  may  see, 

The  beauty  of  that  town. 

Newcastle  Song 


Popular  Rhymes,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  Inhabitants,  Families,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
Newcastle  on  Tyne. 


1. — Honour  bright.  Bet  Watt  ! 
A  protestation  of  honour  often  made  use  of  by  the  common  people  in 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood.    It  originated  with,  and  is  still  re- 
tained in  commemoration  of  a  late  well-known  Newcastle  female  worthy. 


2. — Ye're  like  Tom  Todd's  pig  :  it's  a'  your  ain  bringing  on. 

Tom  Todd  lived  in  one  of  the  purlieus  of  Westgate,  and  his  pig  having 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  its  sty  was  roaming  at  liberty,  when  a  car- 
riage in  passing  by  ran  over  it,  and  broke  one  of  its  legs.  It  roared  out 
mightily  ;  and  as  soon  as  its  owner  caught  hold  of  it  he  exclaimed,  "  Damn 
you,  make  less  noise ;  ifs  a^  your  ain  bringing  on,'^ 

This  saying  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  are  continually  grum- 
bling at  the  unkindness  of  Fortune ;  when,  in  truth,  they  can  attribute 
their  misfortunes  to  no  other  issue  than  their  own  misconduct. 


3. — As  fine  as  Forty  Poke's  wife,  who  dressed  herself  with  primroses. 
A  Newcastle  comparison. 


4. — Has  got  the  Newcastle  Burr  in  his  throat. 
The  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Morpeth,  and  various  other 
places  in  the  same  localities,  have  a  guttural  pronunciation,  like  that  called 
in  Leicestershire  warling  ;  none  of  them  being  able  to  pronounce  the 
letter  R. 
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The  burr  "  is  a  peculiar  whirring  sound,  made  by  the  natives,  m  pro- 
nouncing, or  endeavouring  to  pronounce  the  above  letter,  derived  from 
their  Danish  ancestors.  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Durham,  vol.  i. 
savs  ''Upon  the  whole,  our  intercourse  with  the  Danes,  seems  to  have 
introduced  nothing  but  evil;  they  appear  to  have  been  mere  savages, 
barbarous  in  their  manners,  ferocious  and  uncultivated  ;  and  like  a  troop 
of  wolves,  came  upon  the  distracted  villages,  carrying  nothing  but  deso- 
lation and  horror  in  their  progress.  If  they  brought  no  benefits  which 
survived  to  posterity,  they  have  left  us  one  memorial  of  their  execrable 
existence,-the  dregs  of  a  guttural  language  ;  than  which  the  tongues  of 
Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  or  the  wild  nations  of  America,  are  not 
more  disgusting."     See  Richardson's  Tab.  Bk.  Leg.  Div.  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

"  Kefining  in  language,  improving  in  notes, 
Letter  R  runs  far  smoother  and  glib  through  their  throats  ; 
Their  Andrews,  these  sirnames,  bear  better  degrees,^ 
Ralphs,  Richardsons,  Rogersons,  uttered  with  ease." 

Address  of  the  Guildhall  Crows. 

The  following  sono- was  published  in  December  1791,  as  from  one  of 
the  rooks  which  built^heir  nest  on  the  vane  of  the  Exchange,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  good  people  of  Newcastle  :— 

"  Rough  rolled  the  roaring  river's  stream, 

And  rapid  ran  the  rain,  ^ 
When  Robert  Rutter  dreamt  a  dream, 
Which  rack'd  his  heart  with  pain. 

He  dreamt  there  was  a  raging  bear, 

Rushed  from  the  rugged  rocks. 
And  strutting  round  with  horrid  stare, 

Breathed  terror  to  the  brocks. 

But  Robert  Rutter  drew  his  sword. 

And  rushing  forward  right, 
The  horrid  creature's  throttle  gor'd, 

And  barr'd  his  rueful  spite," 


5.— Ceankies. 

A  proverbial  name  for  pitmen. 

"  The  Crankies,  farrer  back  nor  I  naw, 
Hae  gyen  to  'sizes  to  see  trumpets  blaw. 

Song.   Bob  Cranky  s  Complaint. 


6.— Stands  like  a  Newcastle  Fish  Wife. 

A  horse-dealer's  phrase  touching  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
horses  stand  with  their  fore-legs. 
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7. — 1.  Here  did  Thornton  enter  in, 

With  hope,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  lamb's  skin. 

2.  In  at  the  West  Gate  came  Thornton  in, 
With  a  hafpen,  hapt  in  a  ram's  skynn. 

Leland. 

3.  At  the  West  Gate  came  Thornton  in, 
With  a  hap,  and  a  halfpenny  in  a  ram's  skin. 

4.  At  the  West  Gate  cam  Thornton  in, 
With  a  hap,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  lamb's  skin. 

5.  With  a  hopp,  a  halfepenny,  and  a  lamb  skin. 
At  the  West  Gate  came  Hodge  Thornton  in  ! 

Such  are  the  various  readings  of  a  whimsical  and  satirical  couplet  pe- 
culiar to  Newcastle.  The  latter  version  is  given  by  John  Stainsby,  of 
Clement's  Inn,  gent.,  in  his  "  Observations  in  a  Northern  Journey;'  taken 
Hilary  Vacation,  1666.  Original  in  Ashmole  MSS.  vol.  834.  art  vi.  and 
printed  in  Archseol.  ^liana,  iii.  p.  119. 

In  the  "  Love  Sick  King,"  by  Anthony  Brewer,  gent,,  1655,  Thornton, 
the  pedlar,  is  a  character,  and  writes  on  a  tile. 

Roger  de  Thornton,  the  munificent  patron  of  Newcastle,  was  born  at 
Thornton,  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn,  and  raised  himself,  by  the  profession 
of  a  merchant,  from  the  most  abject  poverty,  to  (for  that  period)  more 
than  princely  affluence.  He  rebuilt  the  West  Gate,  and'founded  the 
Maison  de  Dieu  in  Newcastle,  was  nine  times  mayor,  and  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  for  several  years.  In  1429,  Roger  de  Thornton 
m  his  will  appointed  the  Hermit,  then  residing  on  Tyne  Bridge  at  New- 
castle, to  be  one  of  the  xxx.  priests  whom  he  had  ordered  to  sing 
masses  for  his  soul,  with  a  bequest  of  vi.  marks  annually.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 1429-30. 

The  fine  sepulchral  brass  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle, 
to  the  memory  of  Roger  Thornton,  measures  7  ft.  5  in.  by  4ft.  3  in.  It 
represents  the  rich  merchant  and  his  wife,  in  the  dresses  of  the  period ; 
the  figures  are  placed  under  an  extremely  rich  design  in  tabernacle  work! 
with  figures  of  saints  and  angels.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  :— 

in.  mplm.  Mcrte.  kte.  ran.  tommn.  ra.  rrrr.  xi  pirpimtiir.  hm-  wu. 

The  arms  are,  a  chevron,  with  an  annulet  in  base,  impaling  a  chevron, 
and  a  chief  indented.  Seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  appear  below 
the  principal  figures. 

His  son.  Sir  Roger  de  Thornton,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress 
who  was  espoused  by  George,  Lord  Lumley,  of  Lumley  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  who  slew  George  Thornton,  his  wife's  bastard  bro- 
ther, m  a  duel  at  Windsor. 

Although  aware  that  I  shall  meet  with  not  only  great  but  po  erful 
opposition  to  the  following  theory,  I  must  still  observe,  that  by  the 
omission  of  the  art.  "  "  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  variorum  readings  of 
the  rhyme,  and  translating  the  word  "  hap  "  bv  luck,  or  fortune,  rlther 
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than  coverlet  or  blanket,  we  arrive  at  a  more  reasonable  and  rational  re- 
sult. (Qy.)  Was  not  the  Ram's  or  Lamb's  sUn  his  covering,  or  garment; 
or  rather  perhaps  he  might  be  clothed  in  the  customary  manner  of  those 
belonging  to  his  class,  and  the  skin  be  in  the  place  of  his  first  article  of 
merchandise  ?  In  confirmation  of  the  above  remark  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing English  and  Scots  proverbs,  which  surely  will  prove  the  birth  of 
the  word  hap,  in  the  sense  of  luck,  many  centuries  previous  to  that  of 
Newcastle's  princely  merchant : — 

1.  Some  have  hap,  some  stick  in  the  gap. 

2.  Nae  man  can  mak  his  ain  hap. 

3.  Hap  and  a  halfpenny^  is  warld's  gear  enough. 


8.— Nev^castle  Hospitality. 

That  is,  roasting  a  friend  to  death ;  or,  according  to  a  more  popular 
colloquial  phrase,  "  Killing  a  person  with  kindness."^ 

Newcastle  hospitality  was,  or  is,  a  roasting  of  a  different  kind  to  that 
which  is  conveyed  by  taking  the  proverb  literally.  It  no  doubt  alludes 
to  the  ancient  drinking  customs  of  Newcastle  and  Northumberland — 
customs  now,  happily,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  laid  aside.  In  olden 
time  no  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  room  until  he  fell  dead-drunk 
under  the  table,  or  was  obliged  to  be  carried  out.  To  procure  this  desi- 
rable condition  the  bottoms  of  the  wine  glasses  were  broken  off,  so  that 
they  could  not  stand,  and  must  of  necessity  be  kept  filled  and  in  full 
employment.  And  as  a  refinement  upon  this  plan,  still  larger  glasses 
were  introduced  with  rounded  bottoms,  whence  they  were  called  "  tum- 
blers,'" whereby  the  still  larger  potations,  which  their  bulk  would  enable 
the  roysterers  to  quaff,  would  capacitate  them  the  sooner  to  take  their 
place  underneath  the  table,  and  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
floor. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  the  natives  of  Northumberland  (and 
perhaps  others)  use  the  word  roast.  A  man  is  said  to  be  "  well  roasted  " 
when  he  has  undergone  a  severe  gibing  and  bantering  from  a  merciless 
crew  of  men-cooks,  who  feel  disposed  to  exert  their  spleen  upon  some 
tender  point  in  the  party  who  undergoes  the  roasting.  Thus  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Local  Hist.  Tab.  Bk.  Legend.  Div.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  "  No 
doubt  the  individuals  immediately  concerned  were  punished  in  due  course 
of  law  ;  but  the  keelmen  as  a  body,  the  amateurs  of  roasted  lamb  in  ge- 
neral, were  themselves  now  roasted  by  the  incessant  banter  of  their  fellow- 
operatives  on  shore.  They  found,  as  it  were,  a  second  battery  opened, 
a  second  fire  turned  upon  them :  on  the  one  hand  the  gently  whispered 
enquiry,  '  How  div  ye  like  Alder's  gyuse  pye?'  and  on  the  other,  the  broad 
question,  *  Hev  ye  ony  lamb  iv  yor  huddock  ?'  " 

9.— She's  a  Sandhiller  ! 

Any  celebrated  female  blackguard  is  so  termed  in  the  counties  of  Dur- 
ham and  Yorkshire.  I  never  heard  it  applied  to  any  other  than  the  fair 
sex.  It  most  evidently  has  derived  its  popular  existence  from  Sandhill, 
in  Newcastle.    Parallel  with  the  above  is  the  metropolitan  expression, 
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'A  Billingsgate;"  which  Mr.  Grose,  in  his  Collection  of  Local  Proverbs, 
says  IS  spoken  of  those  ladies  who  are  "  not  famous  for  the  politeness  of 
their  address,  delicacy  of  language,  or  patience  and  long-suffering."  Mr. 
Brockett  says,  "The  Sandhillers  and  Sandgaters  certainly  give  fine  spe'- 
simens  of  what  Quintilian  calls  the  '  canina  eloquentia.'  " 


10.—"  Here  lies  Robin  Wallis, 

,     The  prince  of  Good-fellows, 
Clerk  of  All  Hallows, 
And  mender  of  Bellows  : 
He  bellows  did  blow,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
But  he  that  made  bellows,  could  never  make  breath." 

An  Epitaph  said  to  have  existed,  in  the  old  church  of  All-Saints,  New- 
castle  ;  but  I  dont  believe  it. 


11. —Muzzle  her,  muzzle  her;  put  her  on  the  branks. 

The  above  is  still  occasionally  repeated  by  one  or  other  of  "  the  qood 
men  of  Newcastle ^  when  they  chance  to  hear  one  of  their  native  females 
from_  the  locahties  of  Sandgate  or  Sandhill,  giving  too  free  scope  to  her 
passions  by  the  volubility  of  her  tongue,  and  the  extent  of  her  voice. 

The  Branks  was  an  instrument  formerly  kept  in  the  Mayor's  chamber, 
Newcastle,  for  the  punishment  of  chiding  and  scolding  women  ;"  and 
It  IS  still  preserved  in  the  Justice  room  in  the  Manors.  It  is  made  of  iron 
fastens  round  the  head  like  a  muzzle,  and  has  a  spike  to  insert  in  the 
mouth  so  as  effectually  to  silence  the  offending  organ  within. 

12.— Cock's  Canny  Hinnies. 

These  were  the  daughters  and  rich  co-heiresses  of  Alderman  Cock,  of 
Newcastle.  Dorothy  married  Mark  Milbanke,  ancestor  of  the  baronets 
of  that  name;  Jane  married  William  Carr,  Esq.  ;  Ann  married  Thomas 
Davison  Esq.,  ancestor  of  the  Beamish  family  ;  and  Barbara  married 
Henry  Marley,  son  of  Sir  John  Marley,  the  gallant  defender  ofNew- 

Dorothy,  the  eldest,  is  still  traditionally  known  in  Yorkshire  bv  the 
^miliar  name  of  Dolly  Cock.  She  built  Halnabv  Hall,  in  the  North 
Ridmg  of  the  county  of  York;  and,  during  that  period,  used,  once  a 
week  to  ride  over  on  horseback,  from  Newcastle,  to  report  progress  to 
the  alderman,  her  father,  Ralph  Cock,  the  rich  Newcastle  grocer! 


13. — Hob  Collingwood. 


A  name  given  in  Newcastle  to  the  four  of  hearts  in  the  game  of  whist. 
Uld  ladies,  m  general,  look  upon  it  as  proverbially  unlucky. 


14.— He's  getten  into  Limbo,  up  the  Nineteen  Steps. 
That  is,  he  is  under  confinement  in  Newcastle  old  Gaol. 
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15— The  Newcastle  Burk. 

!  Ask  a  native  belonging  to  the  lower  orders  in  the  guid  town  to  repeat 
the  following  alliterative  verse  :  — 

"  i^oiind  the  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascals  ran  their  rural  race," 
and  'tis  more  than  ten  to  one  you  will  have  cause  to  rue  it. 


15. — V7HENNE  CAPITAINE  MEETES  CAPITAINE, 
ONNE  YE  TINE,  SHALLE 
LETTE  YE  CORPORATION,  THENNE 
LOKE  OUT  FOR  SQUALLE. 

Said  to  he  a  prophecie  of  Thomas  ye  Rhymer  (?) 

From  the  ''Gateshead  Observer,  N.P.,  of  May  12,  1849. 


16.— NEWCASTLE  SCOTS  ARE  THE  WORST  OF  ALL  SCOTTS. 

Query  ?  Does  this  allude  to  the  natives  of  the  "  Land  of  Cakes,"  re- 
sident in  Newcastle,  or  to  a  Newcastle  family  bearing  the  above  popular, 
but  by  no  means  discreditable  surname  ? 

May  be,  the  proverb  simply  means  that  he  who  "  turns  his  coat^'  be- 
comes more  bigotted  to  his  "  new  love,''  than  the  genuine  professor. 


17.  'LIKE  WILL  TO  LIKE,'  AS  THE  DEVIL  SAID  TO  THE 

NEWCASTLE  COLLIER  '.  — 

Or,  as  the  scabb'd  Squire  said  to  the  mangy  Knight,  when  they  both 
met  over  a  dish  of  butter'd  fish. 


18. — A  KETSIDE  UMBRELLA. 

A  swill,  or  kind  of  basket,  formed  of  unpeeled  willows,  which  is  ge- 
nerally carried  on  the  head  of  a  certain  class  of  Newcastle  female  worthies. 
When  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  basket  empty,  they  invariably  wear  it 
topsy-turvy  :  hence  its  proverbial  Newcastle  name. 


19. — "nGO,    NOO,    CANNY    JUDGE,    PLAY    THE    REET    CAIRD,  AND  ITS  A  DEED 
PIG,"  QUOTH  THE  MAYOR  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Deed,  is  dead  :  and  a  Deed  Pig  is  all  over  with  anything. 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  a  quondam  alderman  of  Newcastle,  that 
when  Mayor,  playing  at  Whist  with  the  late  Judge  Buller,  and  having 
nine  and  six  tricks,  he  called  out  in  a  transport  of  joy,  "  Noo,  noo,  canny 
Judge,  ^c.'* 
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REMARKABLE  SAYINGS,  PROPHECIES, 


20. — O  !  BASE  MAULT, 

THOU  DIDST  THE  FAULT, 
AND  INTO  TYNE  THOU  SHALT. 

Henry  Wallis,  a  master  shipwright  of  Newcastle,  having  been  guilty, 
while  in  his  cups,  of  abusing  one  Barnes,  a  stiff  Puritan,  and  alderman 
to  boot,  of  the  good  town,  was  committed  to  the  tower  on  Tyne  bridge, 
where,  finding  a  quantity  of  malt  lying  in  the  chamber  wherein  he  was 
confined,  he  threw  it  all  out  of  the  prison  window  with  a  shovel,  into 
tha  river  Tyne,  amusing  himself  the  while  with  singing  the  above  beauti- 
ful little  poetical  triplet.  The  tune  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  original  as 
the  song  itself,  and  'tis  with  pity  I  record  its  loss. 

21. — A  SANDGATE  RATTLE. 

A  peculiar  step  in  vulgar  dancing,  consisting  of  a  quick  and  violent 
beating  of  the  heels  and  toes  on  the  floor. 

22.  THE  MEALY-MOUTHED  MILBANKS. 

The  above  family  characteristic  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  prevail- 
ing Newcastle  tradition,  that  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in  his 
migration  from  the  Land  o'  Cakes,  in  the  above  town,  bore  the  pleb-like 
name  of  Mealhanks  It  appears  that  the  canny  soft-mouthed  Scot  was 
not  only  industrious,  but  thrifty  withal  ;  and  being  patronized  by  that 
fickle  old  ladie,  Dame  Fortune,  she  raised  him  far  above  the  common 
herd  of  mankind  in  point  of  worldly  wealth.  His  children,  not  admir- 
ing the  patronymic  of  their  immediate  ancestor,  changed  the  name  to 
Milbank. — See  saying  No  12,  aad  note  thereon. 

There  is  a  hamlet  of  the  name  of  Mea  hank,  near  Kendal,  in  co. 
Westmoreland. 


23. — THE  THIEF  AND  REAVER  BELL. 

The  proverbial  name  given  to  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  Newcastle.  From  time  immemorial  this  bell  has  been  rung 
at  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  preceding  every  fair,  as  a  kind  of  invita- 
tion, or  proclamation,  that  all  manner  of  whores,  thieves,  dice-players,  and 
all  other  unthrifty  folks,  be  welcome  to  enter  the  town,  whether  they  come 
late  or  early. 


24. — THE  drunkard's  cloak  ;  OR  NEWCASTLE  CLOAK. 

The  CLOAK  for  the  Drunkard,  and  the  beanks  for  the  scold,  were  two 
ancient  Newcastle  punishments,  which  were  often  used  on  those  distur- 
bers of  the  peace  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  common  drunkard 
was  led  through  the  streets  as  a  spectacle  of  contempt,  covered  with  a 
large  barrel,  called  a  Newcastle  cloak,  one  end  being  out,  and  the  other 
having  a  hole  through  it,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  offender's  head 
to  pass  through,  by  which  means  the  vessel  rested  on  his  shoulders.  In 
this  manner  he  was  led,  or  rather  driven  through  the  town. 

M.  A.  D. 

P.  B»  nr.  D.  in  com.  Dunelm. 
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:S  THE  PRESENT  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  NOAV  ONE  OF  "  THE 
ROYAL  FAMILY,"  AND  IS  HE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  STYLE  OF 
"  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  ?  " 

This  inquiry  has  already  been  seriously  started,  and  is  of  some  im- 
Dortance,  as  being  not  only  of  private  curiosity  but  of  public  interest 
dso,  since  it  raises  questions  both  as  to  the  status  and  the  privileges  of 
he  Duke.  For  instance,  his  exemption  from  paying  taxes  and  his  rank 
n  society  are  involved  in  the  matter.  To  solve  the  inquiry  is  a  task  of 
nore  difficulty  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  The  law  is  very  obscure 
ipon  the  subject  of  who  are  and  who  are  not  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
;ven  Sir  William  Blackstone  is  anything  but  satisfactory  when  touching 
ipon  it.  Under  these  circumstances  we  will  endeavour,  by  a  careful  re- 
ijcarch  into  historic  precedents  and  learned  opinions,  to  come  to  as  clear  a 
!j;onclusion  as  we  possibly  can. 

i  In  the  first  place,  is  the  Duke  now  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  ? 
'ifhis  can  be  only  answered  by  finding  out  what  is  meant  by  that  term. 
■\.fter  speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Blackstone  in  his  "  Commenta- 
ies,"  vol.  i.,  p.  225,  writes  thus  : — 

"  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  may  be  considered  in  two  different  lights, 
:ccording  to  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  used, 
irhe  larger  sense  includes  all  those  who  are  by  any  possibility  inheritable 
■0  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution,  were  all  the  descendants  of 
Villiam  the  Conqueror  ;  who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by 
atermarriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revolution  and  act  of 
jettlement,  it  means  the  protestant  issue  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  now 
jomparatively  few  in  number,  but  which  in  process  of  time  may  possibly 
|ie  as  largely  diffused.  The  more  confined  sense  includes  only  those  who 
|re  within  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to 
/hom,  therefore,  the  law  pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  respect  ;  but 
i  fter  that  degree  is  past,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  subjects,  and 

ire  seldom  considered  any  farther,  unless  called  to  the  succession  upon 
xilure  of  the  nearer  lines.  For,  though  collateral  consanguinity  is  re- 
;  ;arded  indefinitely  with  respect  to  inheritance  or  succession,  yet  it  is, 
,  nd  can  only  be  regarded  within  some  certain  limits  in  any  other  respect, 
;y  the  natural  constitution  of  things  and  the  dictates  of  positive  law." 
j  Now  it  is  clear  that  to  hold  any  person  included  in  the  larger  sense  of 
ae  term  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  would  be  not  sustainable  at  law, 
)r  if  it  were  so,  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  as  a  descendant  of  George 
IT.,  should  be  invested  with  the  rights,  titles,  and  privileges  of  such  a 
osition  ;  so  should  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  one  of  whom  is  now  resid- 
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ing  in  this  country,  and  is  no  doubt  liable  to  pay  taxes  just  as  any  fi 
other  private  person  living  within  that  realm.    And  again,  if  the  larger  il 
sense  were  to  be  taken,  exemption  from  taxation,  according  as  the  royal  tli 
descendants  would  increase  might  be  extended  ad  infinitum.    No^  one,  lo 
too,  would  maintain  that  the  almost  innumerable  descendants  of  William  w 
the  Conqueror  were  sharers  in  the  privileges  or  dignities  of  the  Royal  pi 
Family,  as  existing  before  the  revolution  and  the  act  of  settlement.    The  fo 
more  confined  sense,  therefore,  must  be  the  only  one  to  mark  out  those  I 
who  really  are  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  tli 
whether  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge  comes  within  that  sense.  ^  Black-i  to 
stone  says  that  that  confined  sense  embraces  those  who  are  within  a  cer-l  Ik 
tain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the  reigning  prince  ;  and  though  he  nowhere,  sc 
clearly  explains  what  that  degree  is,  he  infers  throughout  his  following  ra 
remarks  that  it    comprehends  only  the  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  sisters.l  1'^ 
uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren  of  the  sovereign  actually  reigning.]  4 
After  what  we  have  quoted,  the  learned  commentator  thus  proceeds      j  « 
"  The  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and  other  branches  oi  li 
the  royal  family  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  succession,  were  oi 
therefore  little  farther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them,  to  of 
a  certain  degree,  precedence  before  all  peers  and  public  officers,  as  well  te 
ecclesiastical  as  temporal,    This  is  done  by  the  statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c,  A 
10,  which  enacts,  that  no  person,  except  the  king's  children,  shall  pre-|j  I 
sume  to  sit  or  have  place  at  the  side  of  the  cloth  of  estate  in  the  parlia-S 
ment  chamber,  and  that  certain  great  officers  therein  named  shall  have  i£ 
precedence  above  all  Dukes,  except  only  such  as  shall  happen  to  be  the 
king's  son,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke  explains  tc 
signify  grandson  or  nepos),  or  brother's  or  sister's  son.      Therefore,  aftei 
these  degrees  are  past,  peers  or  others  of  the  blood  royal  are  entitled  to  nc 
place  or  precedence  except  what  belongs  to  them  by  their  personal  rani 
or  dignity.    Which  made  Sir  Edward  Walker  complain,  that  by  the  hast^ 
creation  of  Prince  Rupert  to  be  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Earl  o 
Lennox  to  be  Duke  of  that  name,  previous  to  the  creation  of  Kin^ 
Charles's  second  son,  James,  to  be  Duke  of  York,  it  might  happen  tha 
their  grandsons  would  have  precedence  of  the  grandsons  of  the  Duke  c 
York. 

Indeed,  under  the  description  of  the  King's  children  his  grandsons  art 
held  to  be  included,  without  having  recourse  to  Sir  Edward  Coke's  inter 
pretation  of  nephew  :  and  therefore  when  his  late  majesty.  King  Georg 
II.,  created  his  grandson  Edward,  the  second  son  of  Frederick  Prince  o 
Wales  deceased,  Duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  t( 
settle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he  ought  to  have  plac 
next  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  then  King's  youngest  son,  an( 
that  he  might  have  a  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  estate.  But  wher 
on  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  {i.  e.  George  III.)  those  royal  per 
sonages  ceased  to  take  place  as  the  children,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brothe 
and  uncle  of  the  King,  they  also  left  their  seats  on  the  side  of  the  cloth  c 
estate  ;  so  that  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  Majesty's  second  bro 
ther,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  em 
of  the  Earls'  bench  (on  which  the  Dukes  usually  sit)  next  to  his  roya 
highness  the  Duke  of  York.  And  in  1718,  upon  a  question  referred  t 
all  the  judges  by  King  George  I.,  it  was  resolved  by  the  opinion  of  te.| 
against  the  other  two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  King!' 
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grandchildren  while  minors  did  belong  of  right  to  his  Majesty  as  King 
of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father's  life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that 
the  care  and  approbation  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged 
to  the  King,  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more  recently 
concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  approbation  extend  also  to  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown  ;  though  to  what  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family  the  same  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  precisely  determined. 
The  most  frequent  instances  of  the  crown's  interposition  go  no  farther 
than  nephews  and  nieces  ;  but  examples  are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching 
to  more  distant  collaterals.*  And  the  statute  6  Henry  VL,  before  men- 
tioned, which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  Queen  Dowager  without  the 
consent  of  the  King,  assigns  this  reason  for  it :  '  because  the  dispa- 
ragement of  the  Queen  shall  give  greater  comfort  and  example  to  other 
ladies  of  estate,  who  are  of  the  blood  royal  more  lightly  to  disparage 
themselves.'  Therefore  by  the  statute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.  (repealed, 
I  among  other  statutes  of  treasons,  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12,)  it  was  made 
high  treason  for  any  man  to  contract  marriage  with  the  King's  children 
or  reputed  children,  his  sisters  or  aunts  parte  paterna,  or  the  children 
of  his  brethren  or  sisters  ;  being  exactly  the  same  degrees  to  which  pre- 
cedence is  allowed  by  the  statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  before  mentioned. 
And  now,  by  statute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  11.,  no  descendant  of  the  body  of 
King  George  TI.,  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses  married  into  foreign 
families)  is  capable  of  contracting  matrimony  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  King  signified  under  the  great  seal  ;  and  any  marriage  con- 
;i  tracted  without  such  consent  is  void.  Provided,  that  such  of  the  said 
\  descendants  as  are  above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  may  after  a  twelve- 
I  month's  notice,  given  to  the  King's  Privy  Council,  contract  and  so- 
lemnize marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  unless  both  houses 
of  parliament  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  year,  expressly 
declare  their  disapprobation  of  such  intended  marriage.  And  all  persons 
solemnizing,  assisting,  cr  being  present  at  any  such  prohibited  marriage, 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  prcemunire.'^ 

The  only  part  of  this  extract  which  would  seem  to  go  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  is  the  note  at  the  end,  which  gives  instances  of  the 
Crown's  interposition  in  the  case  of  distant  collaterals,  but  these  instances 
reach  no  later  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  the  time  when 
I  the  question  was  ever  seriously  mooted.    Moreover,  the  note  becomes  of 
5  little  import  when  it  speaks  of  the  blood  royal  in  general  being  included, 
]  because  then  something  more  than  the  actual  Royal  Family  was  meant. 
\     The  most  important  precedent,  however,  alluded  to  by  Blackstone,  is 
1  the  reference  to  the  judges  by  George  I.,  in  1718,  a  full  report  of  which 
I  appears  in  the  "  State  Trials."    There  the  object  was  to  know  whether 
the  King,  or  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  have  the  care  and  educa- 
lion  of  the  Prince's  issue,  the  King's  grandchildren,  and  the  approbation 
of  their  marriages. 

*  To  great  nieces  I  under  Edward  II.,  3  Ryin.  575,  644.  To  JiTst  cousins  i  under 
Edward  III.,  5  Rym.  177.  To  second  and  third  cousins ;  under  Edward  III.,  5  Rym. 
729— under  Richard  II.,  7  Rym.  225 — under  Henry  VI.,  10  Rym.  322 — under  Henry 
Vn.,  12  Rym.  529— under  Queen  Elizabeth,  Camd.  Ann.  a.d.  1562.  To  fourth 
cousins;  under  Henry  VIL,  12  Rym.  329.  To  the  blood  royal  in  general;  under 
Richard  II.,  7  Rym.  787. 
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The  case  which  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  faVoiir  of 
the  King,  although  merely  establishing  that  his  grandchildren  were  sub- 
ject  to  his  care  and  controul,  did  in  some  measure  raise  the  point  of  who 
were  or  who  were  not  of  the  Royal  Family.  Throughout  the  lengthened 
judgments  which  the  judges  gave  on  that  occasion,  though  alluding  to  the. 
case  of  Arabella  Stuart  (of  which  presently),  they  never  once  asserted  that 
the  cousins  of  the  monarch  were  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  In 
when  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  under  consideration  of  Parliament,  the 
Lords  consulted  the  judges  on  the  extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
in  respect  to  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  judges  concurred  in 
opinion  "  that  the  approbation  of  the  marriages  of  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown  in  whatever  degree  related  to  the  King,  but  confessed  that 
they  could  not  precisely  ascertain  to  what  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family  this  prerogative  extended."  Their  lordships  evidently  here  con- 
founded the  term  royal  family  with  royal  blood,  but  still  they  made  no  de- 
claration in  favour  of  cousins  of  the  monarch.  The  Marriage  Act  itself, 
as  above  quoted  by  Blackstone,  extending  as  it  does  to  the  descendants, 
ad  infinitum,  of  George  11.,  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  point 
here  under  discussion. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  James  I.  was  deemed  and  punished  as  an  offence  against  the 
Royal  prerogative.  ■  The  Lady  Arabella  was  King  James's  first  cousin 
parte  paterna,  being  the  daughter  of  his  father,  Lord  Darnley's  brother, 
but  she  was  only  his  second  cousin  parte  materna,  her  essential  relationship 
being  that  to  Mary  Stuart  which  put  her  in  succession  to  the  Crown.  Now 
throughout  the  arbitrary  proceedings  relative  to  this  unfortunate  Arabella 
Stuart,  as  given  in  the  "  State  Trials,"  she  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Family,  but  as  being  one  of  the  royal  blood  and  in  succession  to 
the  throne,  which,  therefore,  leaves  the  point  much  as  it  was  before. 
And  even  if  it  did  not,  the  King's  cruel  and  unjustifiable  conduct  towards 
the  Lady  Arabella  cannot  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  legal  precedent  at  all. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  the  nephew, 
and  not  the  cousin,  of  the  Sovereign  who  preceded  the  present  Queen,  but 
that  clearly  will  not  be  sufficient,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  instance 
Blackstone  gives  above  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  the  position  of  the. 
princes  of  the  blood  shifts  with  each  succeeding  monarch. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  legal  precedent  or  enactment  to  estab- 
lish the  contrary,  one  would  be  inclined,  though  still  not  without  doubt,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  not  included 
within  what  is  to  be  legally  meant  by  *'  the  Royal  Family,"  and  that  he 
takes  his  rank  and  privileges  only  according  to  the  terms  and  effect  of  his 
ducal  patent. 

Nevertheless  an  old  tome  of  authority  now  before  us,  published  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  and  entitled  "  A  Catalogue  of  Honour,"  gives  his  prece- 
dence pursuant  to  the  following  scale  : — 

"  The  King's  Majesty. 
The  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dukes  descended  of  Royal  Blood. 
Dukes  not  descended  of  Royal  Blood. 
Dukes'  eldest  sonnes  descended  of  Royal  Blood. 
'  &c.,  &G.,  &c." 
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If  this  scale  be  right,  he  would  therefore  still  rank  above  ordinary 
Dukes,  though  not  himself  of  the  Koyal  Family  ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  act  relating  to  the  taxes,  which  exempts 
"  any  of  the  Royal  Family"  from  some  of  its  provisions,  affords  the  Duke 
the  opportunity  of  easily  having  this  interesting  question  legally  and  posi- 
tively settled. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  point,  whether  the  Duke  can  be  called 
His  Royal  Highness,  that  much  depends  upon  the  correct  solution  of  the 
previous  inquiry,  for,  if  he  be  not  one  of  the  Royal  Family  he  can  hardly 
be  entitled  to  the  designation.  The  children  of  the  King  were  in  history 
called  children  of  England.  Selden  terms  them  heirs  apparent  of 
'  England,  and  they  are  so  named  in  the  Parliament  Rolls.  This  agrees 
I  with  the  custom  of  the  earliest  times,  for,  till  Henry  the  First's  reign,  the 
I  eldest  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  sons  were  styled  Clito  and  Clitones, 
from  the  Greek  kXcitos  {inclytus)  most  famous  or  noble.  So  the  word 
^theling  applied  to  princes  of  the  royal  family  (as  Edgar  ^theling,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  not  the  King's  son,  but  his  great  nephew)  came  from  the 
Saxon  Ethol,  nolilis.  The  designation  "  Royal  Highness,"  is  most  probably 
in  place  of  these  ancient  terms  of  distinction,  and  no  doubt  attaches  to  each 
ascertained  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  may  be  urged  that,  even  if 
it  be  allowed  that  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  not  strictly  of  the 
Royal  Family,  yet  custom  has  already  long  given  him  the  appellation  of 
Royal  Highness,  and  her  Majesty  so  named  him  in  her  message  to  Parlia- 
ment. This,  we  think,  would  not  make  any  difference,  for  custom  cannot 
invest  a  party  with  a  dignity;  and  although  the  Queen,  as  the  fountain  of 
honour,  can  bestow  what  title  she  pleases,  still  the  donation  must  be 
made  by  patent,  or  at  least  by  some  mode  shewing  her  direct  intention  of 
granting  the  favour. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  as  shewing  the  great  doubt  there  is  upon  this 
subject,  that  in  1816,  on  the  marriage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  with 
a  princess,  daughter  of  King  George  III.,  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
warrants  or  letters,  by  command  of  the  Prince  Regent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  bearing  date,  "  Whitehall,  23rd  July,  1816,"  to  order  that  the 
Duke  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia,  should  be  styled  Royal  Highness. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  be  it  observed,  was  not  first  cousin,  but  actually 
nephew  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  fully  understood  that  we  have 
entered  into  this  very  curious  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  the  many  questions 
relative  to  it  put  to  us  by  persons  of  education  and  distinction.    In  doing 
so,  far  be  from  us  the  notion  of  meditating  the  slightest  disparagement  to 
the  excellent  and  justly  popular  Prince  who  now  bears  the  honoured  title 
I  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.    Whether  he  be  "  His  Royal  Highness"  or  "  His 
1  Grace"  is,  morally  speaking,  of  little  moment  to  him,  when  we  consider 
that  his  proudest  rank  is  the  place  he  qow  so  firmly  holds  in  the  warm  affec- 
I  tions  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects.    Indeed,  the  very  investigation  we  have 
here  imperfectly  touched  upon  shews  our  regard  for  Royalty,  in  our  wish 
to  have  every  honour  connected  with  it  clearly  ascertained  and  defined. 
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We  pretend  not  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Mesmerists  to  the 
same  extent  that  many  amongst  themselves  do  ;  nor  would  we  attempt 
to  explain  those  phenomena  connected  with  it,  which  we  do  believe 
simply  because  we  have  good  evidence  for  their  reality — better  indeed 
than  for  many  things  which  no  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question  ; 
and  at  all  events  enough  has  been  proved  in  regard  to  it  to  make  it  a  fair 
subject  of  investigation,  instead  of  dismissing  it  with  ridicule.  State- 
ments have  been  given  to  the  world  by  medical  men  of  operations  per- 
formed upon  patients  during  mesmeric  sleep  without  their  being  sensible 
of  pain  ;  the  question  then  is,  are  we  to  deny  the  truth  of  such  statements 
because  we  do  not  understand  the  rationale  of  the  process  ?  are  they 
falsehoods  palmed  upon  the  world  by  credulity  or  interest,  and  if  they  be 
facts  is  not  the  principle  of  magnetism  established  ?  Let  the  reader  take 
the  following  case  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Miss  Mary  D'Albaud  had  for  many  years  suffered  much  from  an  in- 
jury in  the  right  foot  which  had  long  since  made  amputation  necessary. 
As  however  she  would  not  give  her  consent  to  so  painful  an  operation, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  mesmerism  and  perform  it  during  the 
magnetic  sleep  without  her  knowledge.  With  this  view  she  was  magnet- 
ised by  M.  Durand,  who  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  a  favourable  result. 
The  first  consequence  of  these  mesmeric  attempts  was  that  she  regained 
the  appetite,  and  healthy  powers  of  sleep,  of  which  she  had  long  been  de- 
prived, and  after  she  had  reached  that  degree  of  insensibility  which  was 
deemed  necessary  to  the  operation,  the  question  being  put  to  her  during 
the  magnetic  slumber,  she  not  only  gave  her  consent  but  earnestly  desired 
that  the  diseased  foot  should  be  amputated.  The  operation,  therefore, 
was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  October,  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  at  the  appointed 
time  Miss  D'Alband  having  in  about  five  minutes  been  flung  into  a 
magnetic  sleep,  was  placed  upon  the  table.  The  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  now  made  in  her  presence,  and  as  soon  as  M.  Durand  was  con- 
vinced that  she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  insensibility,  he 
requested  the  surgeon  to  begin.  The  deepest  silence  prevailed,  the 
assistants  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  patient,  and  Dr.  Loysel  now  made  a 
circular  incision,  cutting  through  the  muscle  down  upon  the  bone,  so  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  laid  bare.  The  blood 
poured  out  violently.  The  two  flaps  were  pared,  the  perisosteum  severed, 
and  the  bone  sawed  through  ;  a  ligature  was  tied  about  the  bleeding  arte- 
ries, the  wound  cleansed  and  properly  bandaged,  and  yet  during  the  whole 
time  the  patient  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  indications  of  suffering.  She 
remained  calm  and  motionless,  though  her  hands  were  free,  and  frequently 
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smiled  during  the  most  painful  parts  of  the  operation,  and  conversed  with 
the  mao-netiser.    The  whole  affair  lasted  about  half-an-hour,  the  insensi- 
bility continuing  perfect,  and  the  patient  knowing  nothing  of  what  had 
passed.    The  pulse  underwent  no  change  either  in  strength  or  frequency. 
She  was  then  placed  in  bed  again,  and  after  having  been  allowed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  repose,  she  was  awakened  solely  by  the  will  of  the  magnetiser 
while  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  her.    Thereupon  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled  upon  the  bystanders,  remaining  in  this  condition^  lor  lull 
ten  minutes  without    seeming  to  be  conscious  of  what    had  taken 
place.    At  the  end  of  that  time  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  but  without  any 
appearance  of  pain,  'Ah,  I  understand!  what  joy!  thanks,  my  kind 
friends.'    Being  asked  if  she  did  not  recollect  having  felt  somethmg  dur- 
ino-  her  sleep,  she  answered,  '  I  am  not  aware  of  anything,  nor  have  i  teit 
any  pain.'    To  the  enquiry  how  she  knew  upon  awaking  that  the  opera- 
tion had  been  performed,  she  replied,  '  that  she  inferred  it  from  the  bolster 
above  her  knee'— it  had  been  placed  to  keep  the  bed-clothes  from  her 
limb— or  else  it  is  probable  as  she  felt  no  pain  that  she  would  have  known 
nothing  about  it."  i  j 

Miss  Mary  D'Alband  remained  perfectly  calm  the  whole  day,  and 
rested  well  at  night.  The  next  day  was  the  same.  On  Monday  the  6th 
of  October,  at  two  o'clock,  the  bandages  were  removed,  and  the  wound 
dressed,  while  she  was  again  flung  into  a  magnetic  sleep.  Painful  as  this 
is  in  general,  the  patient  exhibited  no  signs  of  sensibility,  and  when 
awakened  afterwards  declared  that  she  retained  no  consciousness  of  any 
thing  that  had  been  done  to  her.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  operation-- 
ten  days  had  now  passed— she  continued  tomaintam  the  same  remarkable 
cheerfulness,  nor  did  any  bad  symptom  appear,  not  even  that  nervous 
irritability  which  so  frequently  is  the  consequence  of  painful  operations. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  importance  and  great  advantages  of  this 
way  of  proceeding  in  surgical  operations,  the  document  concludes  with 
the  signatures  of  those  who  were  present  on  ^^^^  'uTP,^^^^^^^^^^ 
Director  of  the  Military  Hospital  at  Cherbourg;  Mary  I)  Alb  and 
Loysel,  Dr.  Med. ;  P.  C.  Gibon,  D.M.P.,  Dr.  ^ed. ;  Durand,  Prof 
der  Philosophic ;  L.  Darayon,  Vioie^^ox.-Magikon.    4  Jahrgang  Ir 

^AUeast^Mty  or  sixty  similar  cases  might  be  given  from  the  Calcutta 
journals,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  m  some  few  m- 
itances  the  face  of  the  patient  exhibited  mdubitable  signs  of  suffer- 
ing;  still  upon  awaking-for  even  in  these  cases  the  magnetic  sleep 
remained  unbroken-the%atient  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  having 
endured  any  pain.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  worthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration. 
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(abeidged   feom  kotzebue.) 

Zambeccari,  the  man  of  iron  nerves,  is  truly  a  remarkable  individual. 
He  has  contended  against  all  the  elements,  and  at  this  moment  while  he 
is  lying  sick  and  mutilated,  can  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else  but  new 
adventures.  Here  is  an  account  of  his  last  attempt  to  guide  his  balloon 
through  the  air  by  the  help  of  fire. 

The  balloon  was  about  five  and  thirty  Parisian  feet  in  circumference. 
It  was  provided  with  a  circular  lamp,  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  had 
four  and  twenty  holes,  all  having  lids  that  could  be  quickly  opened  or 
closed  according  as  he  wished  the  flames  to  burn  or  be  extinguished. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  balloon  was  sufficiently  filled  with 
gas,  and  three  cannon-shots  announced  to  the  city  that  the  ascent  was 
about  to  take  place,  when  the  people  thronged  to  the  sight,  those  who  had 
tickets  being  admitted  within'  the  lists,  while  the  rest  of  the  populace 
crowded  upon  the  neighbouring  hills.  All  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  two 
aeronauts,  who  cautiously  prepared  for  their  expedition,  and  at  about  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  Zambeccari  and  Andreoli  entered  the  car.  First  they 
made  a  remarkable  experiment  with  the  oars.  Having  thrown  out  five  and 
twenty  pounds  the  balloon  ascended  as  high  as  the  cords  which  still  held 
it,  would  allow  of  its  rising.  At  this  height  they  worked  the  oars  regularly, 
and,  behold  !  the  machine  obeyed  their  impulse,  but  always  with  a  tendency 
to  ascend.  Some  imagined  that  the  power  of  the  helm  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  ascending  force  when  the  balloon  was  free,  but  as  it 
still  obeyed  the  rudder  when  the  cord  became  relaxed  by  its  inclining 
towards  the  earth  all  doubts  were  at  length  removed. 

A  second  experiment  was  now  made.  The  five  and  twenty  pounds,  that 
had  been  thrown  out,  were  taken  in  again,  and  five  more  added,  so  that  the 
ascending  force  was  overbalanced  to  that  amount.  At  the  same  time  two 
jets  of  flame  were  lighted,  and  they  alone  were  found  sufficient  to  restore 
the  former  equilibrium,  and  the  balloon  again  ascended  as  far  as  the  cords 
would  permit.  But  no  sooner  were  these  flames  extinguished  than  the 
balloon  which  had  begun  to  swell,  again  collapsed,  and  inclined  towards  the 
earth,  a  slight  gust  of  wind  driving  it  against  the  mast,  so  that  the  cord 
was  forced  to  be  drawn  in  to  keep  it  off. 

The  third  experiment  consisted  in  lighting  six  jets  of  flame,  the  effect  of 
which  was  naturally  so  much  the  more  rapid.  Even  upon  their  being 
extinguished  the  balloon  did  not  immediately  sink,  but  for  about  two 
minutes  remained  at  the  same  height,  so  long  being  required  to  bring  its 
temperature  again  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  when  it 
again  sank  as  before  with  an  equal  motion. 

_  After  these  experimental  essays  the  aeronauts  prepared  for  their  excur- 
sion, though  not  till  after  they  had  once  more  tried  the  weight  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  convinced  themselves  that  it  was  only  the  excess  of  a  few 
pounds  that  occasioned  it  to  descend.  Eight  jets  were  now  lighted,  the 
cord  set  free,  and  the  ascent  commenced.  It  was  now  fifty  minutes  past 
ten.  _  Eeaumur  s  thermometer  stood  at  17,  33.  A  light  wind  was 
blowmg  from  the  north.  The  thunder  of  six  cannons  from  Mount  Saint 
Michael's  welcomed  the  bold  sDronauts  to  the  upper  regions,  their  ascent 
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being  so  slow  and  measured,  that  the  people  below  could  plainly  see  how 
the  machine  was  agitated  by  the  disturbance  of  the  air  in  consequence  of 
the  discharge.  A  few  scattered  clouds  passed  over  the  sky,  and  the 
wind  was  gentle,  but  variable  at  different  heights,  and  most  so 
towards  the  earth.  As  this  prevented  the  balloon  going  far  from  Bologna, 
it  remained  almost  the  whole  time  in  sight  of  the  assembled  spectators, 
who  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  the  towers  could  follow  it  with  the  eye 
\  till  the  moment  of  its  descent.  The  vertical  motion  was  tolerably  uniform 
and  always  obedient  to  the  act  of  the  aeronauts  ;  the  ascending  motion 
varied  with  the  currents  through  which  it  passed  ;  first  it  went  to  the  south, 
then  to  the  west,  at  length  to  the  north,  and  in  this  direction  it  left 
Bologna.  The  adventurers  manoeuvred  incessantly,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing observations : — 

1 .  The  experiment  of  altering  the  temperature  of  the  balloon  at  plea- 
sure answered  fully.  By  lighting  a  single  jet  of  flame  more  they  imme- 
diately quickened  the  ascent,  which  they  again  delaying  upon  extinguishing 
the  additional  light.  If  they  kept  a  certain  number  of  jets  burning,  then 
the  balloon  remained  at  the  same  height ;  if  they  shut  a  single  cover,  then 
it  began  to  sink. 

2.  Upon  extinguishing  any  of  the  flames  the  effect  was  not  so  rapid  as 
upon  kindling  them  ;  a  minute  perhaps  would  elapse  before  the  balloon 

|:  ceased  rising,  and  it  again  began  to  descend,  probably  because  the  increase 
J  of  temperature  was  more  dependent  upon  the  lighting,  than  its  decrease 
upon  the  extinction,  of  the  flame. 

3.  Once  or  twice  the  seronauts  observed  something  peculiar.  When  the 
balloon  stood,  as  it  were,  or  rested,  it  would  sometimes  rise  of  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  the  flames.  This  little  anomaly  Zambeccari 
attributed  to  the  varying  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atm.osphere,  which 
might  arise  from  the  sunbeams  or  its  reflection  in  the  clouds. 

4.  With  this  trifling  exception  it  was  easy  for  the  aeronauts  to  guide  the 
vertical  motion,  to  raise  or  depress  the  balloon  at  pleasure,  or  to  remain  at 
a  certain  height.  Such  an  experiment  they  made  in  sight  of  all  the  spec- 
itators,  for  when  they  were  above  Ranzano  they  descended  from  a  great 
height  to  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  earth,  and  then  reascended  to 
their  former  elevation. 

;  5.  Throughout  the  whole  voyage  the  height  indicated  by  the  barometer 
agreed  exactly  with  that  of  Zambeccari's  so  called  steelyard.  The  least 
■height  of  Reaumur  was  nine  degrees,  consequently  not  more  than  6,998 
jjBolognese  feet. 

I  6.  The  balloon  passed  at  one  time  through  a  not  very  thick  cloud  which 
ijimmediately  fell  to  pieces.  Neither  on  the  approach  to  the  cloud,  nor 
kvhen  in  actual  contact  with  it,  were  there  any  sensible  signs  of  electricity. 
•Probably  the  cloud  dissolved  by  the  pressure  of  the  balloon  upon  the  air 
ilat  its  mere  approach  ;  at  least  the  aeronauts  did  not  perceive  the  least 
imoisture  when  they  had  passed  through  it. 

\  At  one  o'clock,  mid-day,  the  balloon  floated  over  Capo  D'Argine,  a  post 
istation  on  the  road  to  Ferrara,  six  miles  from  Bologna.  A  current  of  air 
^carried  it  towards  the  north  west.  At  first  the  voyagers  did  not  object  to 
ifchis  ;  but  on  the  one  hand  the  wind  was  too  light  for  them  to  undertake  a 
iionger  excursion,  and  upon  the  other  the  strength  of  two  men  was 
•hardly  sufi:cient  to  manage  the  balloon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
necessary  observations.  To  diminish  or  increase  the  fires  of  the  lamp 
iccording  as  circumstances  required,  to  observe  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
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meter  as  well  as  the  magnetic  needle,  at  every  movement  of  the  balloon  to 
examine  its  condition — these  were  cares  and  labours,  the  least  mistake  in 
which  might  threaten  danger.  Zambeccari  resolved  therefore  to  descend 
to  earth,  and  in  this  operation  the  balloon  was  again  wonderfully  obedient 
to  the  will  of  those  who  guided  it ;  thousands  of  spectators  were  witnesses  ' 
to  this,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Academy  of  Science  a  protocol  to  that 
eiFect  was  drawn  up  by  the  departmental  police.  i 

As  the  balloon  approached  the  earth,  it  hung  over  a  marshy  ground, 
which  seemed  to  the  aeronauts  to  be  a  rice  field.    They  immediately  kindled  || 
two  jets  of  flame,  rose  again,  floated  away  over  the  post  house,  and  perceiv- 
ing a  field  about  two  hundred  yards  off  that  presented  no  obstacles,  they 
let  themselves  down  again.    The  anchor  was  thrown  out  and  caught  by  an 
elm,  and  the  people  hurried  to  the  spot  to  welcome  them  with  acclamations 
and  the  discharge  of  muskets ;  but  shipwreck  awaited  them  in  sight  of 
harbour  ;  the  balloon  descended  irregularly,  obeying  on  the  one  hand  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  on  the  other  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  and  scarcely  had 
the  anchor  grappled  than  the  balloon  received  a  shock  which  made  it  incline 
so  much  to  one  side  that  the  burning  spirits  ran  over.    In  an  instant  the 
flames  spread  over  the  car,  which  unluckily  was  wet  with  the  spilt  alcohol, 
and  the  ^ronauts,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  danger  and  enveloped  in  flames,  , 
did  not  possess  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  increase  the  ascending  power 
so  as  to  prevent  ttie  balloon  from  sinking.    It  came  therefore  with  its 
whole  weight  to  the  earth,  and  this  second  violent  shock  caused  another 
overflowing  of  the  spirits,  by  which  the  flames  were  augmented.  Unluckily 
the  fire  now  seized  a  flask,  containing  about  thirty  pounds  weight  of  the 
fluid,  which  became  ignited  with  a  sudden  loud  crack.    This  considerable 
diminution  of  weight  made  the  balloon  rebound  with  great  violence,  the 
anchor  still  holding  fast.    The  fall,  the  blow,  and  the  rebound,  were  all  the 
work  of  a  single  instant.    The  entangled  line  threatened  to  break  the 
rudder.    Two  men  climbed  up  the  mast  and  endeavoured  to  hold  the  bal- 
loon.   The  clothes  of  the  aeronauts,  their  utensils,  the  net,  the  ropes  of 
the  car,  all  were  in  flames,  so  that  there  was  little  time  for  consideration. 
Zambeccari  poured  a  flask  of  water  over  his  head,  and  succeeded  at  lastm 
extinguishing  the  nearest  flames  about  him,  while  Andreoli  climbed  up  the 
anchor-rope  as  the  quickest  mode  of  saving  himself.    But  his  hurry  and 
the  bounding  of  the  machine  occasioned  him  to  let  slip  the  rope,  when  he 
struck  against  the  mast  and  fell  heavily  to  earth.    The  balloon  being  thuS; 
lightened  on  the  sudden  struggled  upwards  so  violently  that  no  strength 
was  able  to  retain  it.    The  two  men,  who  had  climbed  up  under  the  mast 
and  had  been  frightened  by  Andreoli's  fall  could  no  longer  resist  the  drag- 
ging of  the  rope  and  were  thrown  back.    The  machine  then  rose  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  the  swinging  to  and  fro  of  the  car  occasioned  by  the 
concussion  lasted  a  long  time,  as  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  spectators, 
who  augured  the  worst  from  it.    So  long  as  they  could  still  distinguish 
Zambeccari  he  was  busy  throwing  out  whatever  was  a-fire,  and  trying  to 
extinauish  the  flames  that  had  caught  his  clothes.  But  the  balloon  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  rising  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  being  driven  to  the  north- 
west.   This  whole  castastrophe  was  the  work  of  only  three  minutes. 

In  spite  of  this  desperate  state  of  things  Zambeccari  did  not  lose  his 
courage,  but  what  could  genius  and  art  effect  in  such  a  situation?  He 
had  risen  to  such  a  height  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the  clouds 
seemed  as  an  abyss  below  him,  though  he  could  not  tell  precisely  how 
high,  the  barometer  having  been  broken  by  the  recent  shock.    To  add  to 
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the  other  evils,  his  hands,  which  were  in  a  bad  state  from  the  flames, 
began  to  be  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  cold.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
not  reached  so  great  a  height  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
On  looking  upwards  he  concluded  from  the  slackness  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  balloon  that  it  was  capable  of  more  distention.  A  bladder  that  he 
had  with  him,  filled  with  air,  gave  him  moreover  a  tolerably  correct  means  of 
measuring  the  present  expansion  of  the  balloon,  which  had  yet  some  folds 
in  it  even  at  this  terrible  height.  These  signs  calmed  him  as  to  any 
danger  of  falling  suddenly  to  earth  by  the  bursting  of  the  machine. 

While  he  thus  wavered  between  hope  and  terror,  a  current  of  air 
caught  the  balloon,  and  wafted  it  rapidly  over  the  Adriatic  sea.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was  seen  from  some  parts  below,  but  at 
such  a  distance  as  not  to  be  clearly  made  out,  and  the  people,  who  held 
him  for  an  aerial  apparition,  were  alarmed.  By  degrees  the  balloon  sank 
down  upon  the  sea,  about  five  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Italian  coast. 
One  part  of  the  car  sank  into  the  water,  and  Zambeccari  stood  up  to  his 
middle  in  it,  but  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  shore  if  he  were 
not  saved  by  some  ship  passing  by.  Anxiously  did  he  look  around — alas, 
he  could  see  nothing  but  sky  and  ocean.  After  having  waited  a  long 
time  in  expectation  of  some  favourable  change,  he  determined  at  least  to 
secure  himself  against  the  consequences  of  sleep  or  increasing  weakness, 
by  tying  a  rope  about  his  body.  With  this  view  he  pulled  at  the  line 
which  lay  to  the  left  of  him,  when  to  his  great  surprize  he  found  that  the 
anchor  had  taken  ground  and  prevented  the  drifting  of  the  balloon.  He 
saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  rope  ;  but  how  ?  with  what  ?  he 
had  no  instrument,  he  had  not  even  hands  for  work,  his  right  hand  being 
frozen,  and  the  left  lamed.  Necessity  taught  him  invention.  He  broke 
the  lens  of  a  telescope  he  had  with  him,  took  the  largest  portion  in  his 
teeth,  and  began  to  saw  at  the  silk  cord,  which  yielded  the  more  easily 
from  being  soaked  through.  At  length  he  succeeded  ;  the  machine  began 
to  move  and  with  a  favourable  wind  drove  towards  the  Italian  coast, 
Zambeccari  assisting  as  well  as  he  could  by  using  his  arms  for  rudders.  « 

He  had  gone  in  this  way  full  fifteen  miles  when  he  was  met  by  seven 
fishing-boats  from  Magnavacca.  The  first  four  on  perceiving  this  strange 
machine  upon  the  water  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  turned  back. 
Luckily  the^last  three  were  less  timid.  They  approached,  though  slowly  and 
with  caution,  but  when  they  recognised  the  object,  one  of  them  set  all  sail 
and  soon  closed  with  him.  Antonio  Molto  of  Chioggio  was  the  master  of 
the  bark  who  had  the  merit  of  saving  the  unhappy  aeronaut.  And  it  was 
high  time  ;  he  had  already  been  four  hours  in  the  sea,  the  car  was  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  he  was  now  literally  in  water  up  to  his  chin. 
The  fishermen  did  their  best,  though  his  preservation  was  still  a  work  of 
danger  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  they  attempted  to  hold  the  balloon,  which  as 
soon  as  it  was  freed  from  its  weight  rose  upwards  with  great  violence, 
took  its  way  first  towards  Comacchia,  then  towards  the  Levant,  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  all  he  had  gone  through,  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
Zambeccari  supported  his  body.  He  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  night 
aboard  the  vessel.  The  next  morning  he  awoke  at  Magnavacca,  whence 
he  passed  to  Comacchia  and  was  there  hospitably  received  by  the  Delegate 
of  the  Prefecture.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  the  loss  of 
two  fingers,  though  his  health  was  somewhat  shaken,  but  he  had  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  the  possibility  of  guiding  a  balloon  at  pleasure. 
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Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy : — Second  Series.  By  J.  Bernard  Burke, 
Esq.  Author  of  the  "  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  "  History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry,"  &c.    2  Vols.  8vo.    E.  Churton. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

In  no  part  of  our  social  habits  has  a  greater  change  taken  place  than 
in  that  which  regards  literature.  There  was  a  time  when  books  were 
the  occupation  of  the  learned,  a  time  of  folios  and  of  quartos  ;  they  are 
now  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  our  time  being  one  of  octavos  and  duo- 
decimos ;  or  perhaps  the  definition  would  be  more  strictly  correct  if  we 
should  say  that  there  exists  with  us  two  kinds  of  literature  having  very 
different  objects  ;  the  one  is  intended  to  convey  information  ;  the  other, 
like  a  ball  or  a  theatre,  has  no  other  purpose  but  to  wile  away  the  hours 
that  would  else  be  burthensome  from  ennui ;  in  fact  it  is  a  luxury,  and 
we  only  wonder  that  it  has  not  become  a  matter  of  fiscal  regulation  as 
well  as  cigars  or  claret. 

But  though  the  end  of  most  novel-writing  is  to  amuse,  there  may^  be 
much  difference  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  ;  master  spirits 
like  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  make  romance  the  vehicle  for  character  and 
imagination,  and  according  as  any  work  of  fiction  combines  these  two 
essentials  will  it  be  more  or  less  perfect.  There  is  however  a  class  of 
utilitarian  novelists,  who  write,  as  they  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
million,  and  look  upon  a  tale  as  only  a  more  pleasant  means  of  setting 
forth  some  particular  article  of  the  popular  faith,  or  which  they  wish  to 
be  considered  such,  a  plan  very  much  like  the  exploded  fashion  of  wrap- 
ping up  pills  in  gold  leaf ;  and  still  more  resembling  those  ingenious  ad- 
vertisements which  while  headed  "  News  from  India,'*  or  "  The  Queen's 
Drawing-room,"  are  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  puff  of  some 
quack  ointment,  or  some  remedy  for  the  toothache.  For  ourselves  we 
must  honestly  confess  we  do  not  like  being  cheated  even  into  morality, 
and  should  hardly  forgive  the  pious  friend  who  under  pretence  of  a  play 
should  bore  us  with  a  sermon. 

We  have  thus  far  only  mentioned  two  kind  of  novels  ;  but  in  truth 
we  have  as  many  as  the  Spaniards,  who  divide  their  novelas  into  at  least 
a  dozen  classes.  We  may  even  lay  claim  to  one  class  which  ^  they  have 
not,  although  we  have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  possession  ;  indeed 
it  would  seem  as  if  your  clown  had  quitted  his  natural  element,  panto- 
mime and  the  sawdust  of  Astley's,  to  revel  in  the  fields_  of  literature. 
Neither  wit  nor  humour  are  required  in  this  species  of  writing,  and  most 
likely  they  would  not  be  endured  in  it,  for  wit  and  humour  demand  taste 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  understand  them  ;  they  are, 
simply  grotesque  and  absurd,  and  pretend  to  nothing  but  to  raise  a  laugh. 
For  want  of  a  better  name  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  this  the 
Grotesque. 
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Another  very  popular  class  might  be  called  with  great  proi)riety  the 
Simpering,  but  not  to  affix  a  cognomen  that  may  sound  invidious,  we  will 
term  it  the  Simple.  Such  tales  seldom  in  size  exceed  half  a  volume  ;  they 
must,  we  should  imagine,  have  been  written  with  a  crowquill  dipt  in  rose- 
water  instead  of  ink,  their  hue  is  so  exquisitely  delicate,  not  to  say  faint  ; 
they  deal  in  pretty  details  narrated  with  a  lady-like  feebleness  and  sim- 
plicity of  language,  are  remarkably  sentimental,  but  always  in  a  small 
way,  and  evince  a  particular  affection  for  buttercups  and  daisies.  They 
are  generally  to  be  seen  in  elegant  bindings  upon  drawing-room  tables 
for  their  brief  term  of  fashion,  after  which,  as  we  never  by  any  accident 
meet  with  them  anywhere,  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  have  been 
banished  to  their  proper  sphere,  the  nursery. 

A  fourth  class  is  the  novel  of  fashionable  life.  Upon  this  kind  of 
waiting  there  has  been  at  times  considerable  talent  expended,  and  as  the 
middle  portion  of  the  community  has  a  great  passion  for  peeping  into 
the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  of  fashionable  life,  have  often  excited  a 
considerable  sensation  ;  still  as  they  present  pictures  not  of  men  but  of 
manners,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  prophecy  for  them  any  very  prolonged 
existence  ;  they  are  not  sufficiently  rooted  in  our  common  nature  ;  they 
constantly  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  a  feeling  of  vin  eo  nostravoco,  and 
that  feeling  must  go  on  increasing  the  more  time  has  left  them  behind  it. 
Who  now-a-days  cares  for  euphuism,  and  what  are  the  mere  outv/ard 
forms  of  fashion  but  euphuism  ? 

A  fifth  class  is  the  Legendary^  the  most  fanciful  of  all,  and  which  so 
long  as  it  continued  to  be  at  all  received,  enjoyed  a  more  widely  spread 
popularity  than  has  belonged  to  any  of  its  rivals  or  successors  ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  it  was  a  belief  not  an  invention  ;  he  who  told  a  story  of 
elves  or  witches  was  only  repeating  to  the  people  what  he  had  learnt  from 
the  people,  doing  for  them  the  same  kindly  part  that  Prospero  erst 
boasted  he  had  done  for  Caliban — "  endowing  their  purposes  with  words." 
But  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism  has  put  all  such  day-dreams  to  the  rout ; 
fairies,  it  is  plain,  cannot  prosper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  railways  and 
steam-engines  ;  ghosts  and  witches  cannot  bear  the  touch  of  electricity 
when  on  its  five  minute  course  from  London  to  Edinburgh  to  detect  mur- 
derers. And  yet  so  indispensable  does  the  belief  in  the  supernatural 
seem  to  be  to  us,  so  deeply  is  it  rooted  in  our  hearts,  that  no  sooner  is  it 
expelled  in  one  form  than  it  rises  up  in  another  ;  if  we  believe  no  longer 
in  elves  and  witches,  we  make  ourselves  ample  amends  by  yielding  im- 
plicit credit  to  the  reveries  of  mesmerism,  and  while  scorning  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  frolics  of  Robin  Goodfellow  we  listen  patiently  to  the 
sleeping  seers,  who,  dull  enough  when  awake,  yet  see  everything  and 
know  everything  in  their  dreams. 

A  sixth  class  is  the  Historic,  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  pen  was  absolutely  a  magician's  rod  in  calling 
up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  presenting  them  to  us  in  such  a  guise  that 
all  felt  they  recognized  a  likeness,  even  though  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  comparing  them  with  the  original.  The  same  thing  is  constantly  the 
case  with  well  painted  portraits ;  if  there  are  life,  animation,  and  a 
general  truth  to  nature  in  the  lineaments,  we  are  at  once  disposed  to 
acknowledge  its  resemblance  to  the  object  w^e  have  not  seen,  whereas  a 
single  line  or  feature  out  of  keeping  gives  assurance  that  it  never  could 
have  been  like  what  it  was  intended  for. 
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A  seventh  class,  like  the  Novella  Picaresca  of  the  Spaniards  is  wholly- 
devoted  to  the  glorifying  of  rogues  and  knaves,  but  with  one  essen- 
tial difference ;  the  Novella  Picaresca  is  mostly  of  a  light  and  hu- 
mourous character,  while  the  rogue  romance  of  England  has  the  gloomy 
air  of  a  Newgate  Calendar  ;  it  is  all  blood  and  bones,  like  the  den  of 
some  ogre,  and  requires  the  reader  to  have  somewhat  of  a  cannibal  taste 
before  he  can  enjoy  it  ;  then  too  there  is  always  a  gibbet  in  the  perspec- 
tive, with  Jack  Ketch  and  the  shadowy  figures  of  his  attendants,  things 
which  the  Spanish  writers,  with  much  better  taste,  invariably  keep  out  of 
sight. 

This  catalogue,  long  as  it  is,  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
romantic  genera  ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  pursuing  the  subject  any 
farther,  and  we  shall  therefore  come  at  once  to  the  biographical  and 
traditional  school  of  Mr.  Burke.  In  reviewing  his  "  Anecdotes  of 
the  Aristocracy,"  as  we  shall  not  allow  the  writer's  connection  with  this 
Magazine  to  restrain  us  from  censure  when  censure  appears  to  be  called 
for,  so  neither  shall  we  be  withheld  by  it  from  giving  him  praise  where, 
in  our  opinion,  he  has  truly  and  fairly  earned  it. 

The  present  series,  like  the  first  of  the  same  name,  is  a  collection  of 
the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  anecdotes  that  attach  themselves  to 
our  noble  families,  audit  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  surprize  to  many 
that  there  should  be  such  a  well-spring  of  truthful  romance  in  the  dry 
deserts  of  heraldry.  Upon  the  whole  this  series  is  infinitely  superior  to 
its  elder  brother;  the  subjects  are  in  most  instances  better  selected  with 
regard  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  day  ;  the  variety  is  greater  both 
as  respects  the  matter  and  the  way  of  handling  it,  and  there  is  less 
attempt  to  dress  up  any  portion  under  a  false  idea  of  adding  to  the 
effect ;  we  have  our  wine  pure  as  it  came  from  the  press  and  the  vine- 
yard, and  while  we  are  gratifying  the  palate,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  our  health ;  we  have 
imbibed  nothing  deleterious.  To  drop  all  metaphor,  though  so  many 
stories  of  deep  and  varied  interest  may  startle  the  reader  when  thus 
brought  together  in  a  single  narrow  ring-fence,  and  it  may  seem  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  genuine,  yet  our  own  knowledge  will  in 
some,  if  not  in  all,  enable  us  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity.  For  the 
rest,  having  found  Mr.  Burke  a  true  and  faithful  guide  where  we  had  the 
means  of  putting  him  to  the  test,  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
refuse  him  our  confidence  in  matters  where  his  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  family  history  has  left  us  at  a  distance. 

The  historical  anecdotes,  which  make  up  these  volumes,  are,  as  they 
should  be,  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  betraying  plainly  enough 
the  different  sources  from  which  they  have  been  drawn.  Some  belong 
to  the  days  of  feudalism,  and  afford  us  striking  pictures  of  the  internal 
economy  of  those  days  when 

"  They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drank  the  red  wine 
Through  the  helmet  barred." 

In  these  traditions  it  is  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Burke  that  he  passes 
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the  castle  draw-bridge  while  in  most  cases  the  fictitious  romancers  stop 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  while  diffuse  enough  in  their  details 
of  buttress  and  barbican,  draw  upon  their  own  imaginations  for  charac- 
ter, or  piece  together  the  broken  fragments  of  antiquity  in  a  way  that 
resembles  nothing  human.  How  often  do  we  see  morsels  patched  into  a 
whole,  each  of  which  was  undoubtedly  antique,  but  which  in  their  state 
of  aggregation  are  like  nothing  but  the  forms  of  dreaming  and  delirium. 
Now  this  is  a  fault  into  which  Mr.  Burke  has  been  prevented  from 
falling  by  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  which  had  for  its  object  to  record 
facts,  or  what  had  been  handed  down  as  such,  and  not  to  deal  in 
fiction. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  series  is  the  array  of  supernatural  tra- 
ditions, exceedingly  curious  in  themselves,  and  to  all  appearance  so  well 
authenticated  as  to  defy  any  attempts  at  reasonable  explanation.  They 
show  in  an  eminent  degree  how  little  reliance  after  all  can  be  placed  on 
human  testimony,  for  in  them  we  see  things  which  the  reason  at  once 
and  absolutely  rejects  as  error  or  falsehood,  while  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  are  true  so  far  as  the  weight  of  evidence  can  make  anything  true. 
The  story  of  the  "  Radiant  Boy,"  seen  by  the  late  Marquis  of  London- 
derry is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  and  yet  more  illustrative  of  the 
point  in  question  is  the  anecdote  of  "  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  the 
White  Horse." 

As  the  latter  happens  to  be  very  short,  we  shall  give  it  as  we  find  it, 
without  alteration  or  abridgment. 

SIR  VriLLIAM  WYNDHAM  AND  THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sir  William  Wyndham  being  on  his  travels 
through  Venice,  observed  accidentally,  as  he  was  passmg  through  fet.  Mark  s 
Place  in  his  cabriolet,  a  more  than  ordinary  crowd  at  one  corner  of  it.  Un 
stopping,  he  found  it  was  a  mountebank  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  who  was 
pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  conveying  his  predictions  to  the  people  by  means 
of  a  long  narrow  tube  of  tin,  which  he  lengthened  or  curtailed  at  pleasure,  as 
!  occasion  required.  Sir  WiUiam,  among  others,  held  up  a  piece  of  money,  on 
which  the  charlatan  immediately  directed  his  tube  to  the  cabriolet  and  said  to 
hun,  distmctly,  inltalian,  "  Signer  Inglese,  cavete  H  biancho  cavello. 

This  circumstance  made  a  very  forcible  impression  upon  him,  Irora  tne 
recollection  that  some  years  before,  when  very  young,  having  been  out  at  a 
'  stag-hunt,  in  returning  home  from  the  sport  he  found  several  of  the  servants 
!  at  his  father's  gate  standing  round  a  fortune  teller,  who  either  was,  or  preten- 
ded to  be,  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  a  small  remuneration  wrote  on  the 
.  bottom  of  a  trencher,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  answers  to  such  questions  as  the 
'  servants  put  to  him  by  the  same  method.    As  Sir  William  rode  by,  the  man 
made  signs  to  him  that  he  was  willing  to  tell  him  his  fortune  as  well  as  the 
rest,  and  in  good  humour  he  would  have  complied;  but  as  he  could  not  recol- 
i  lect  any  particular  question  to  ask,  the  man  took  the  trencher,  and  writing 
i  upon  it,  gave  it  back,  with  these  words  written  legibly,  "  Beware  of  a  white 
1,  horse."    Sk  William  smiled  at  the  absurdity,  and  totally  forgot  the  circum- 
'  stance,  till  the  coincidence  at  Venice  remmded  hun  of  it.    He  immediately 
■  and  naturally  imagined  that  the  English  fortune-teller  had  made  his  way  over 
"  to  the  continent,  where  he  had  found  his  speech ;  and  he  was  now  curious  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  circumstance.    Upon  mquiry,  however,  he  felt  assured 
:  that  the  fellow  had  never  been  out  of  Italy,  nor  understood  any  other  language 

'  *^Sk^WiKi  Wyndham  had  a  great  share  in  the  transactions  of  government 
during  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  in  which  a  design  to  restore. 
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the  soil  of  James  II;  to  the  British  throne,  which  his  father  had  forfeited,  was 
undoubtedly  concerted;  and  on  the  arrival  of  George  I.  many  were  punished, 
by  being  put  into  prison  or  sent  into  banishment.  Among  the  former  of  those 
who  had  entered  into  this  combination  was  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who,  in 
1715,  was  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Over  the  inner  gate  were 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  there  was  then  some  alteration  to  be 
made,  in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  ;  and  as  Sir 
William's  chariot  was  passing  through,  conveying  hnu  to  his  prison,  the  pain- 
ter was  at  work  adding  the  white  horse,  which  formed  the  arms  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover.  It  struck  Sir  William  forcibly.  He  immediately  recollected  the 
two  singular  predictions,  and  mentioned  them  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
then  in  the  chariot  with  him,  and  to  almost  every  one  who  came  to  see  him 
there  during  his  confinement ;  and,  although  probably  not  inclined  to  supersti- 
tion he  looked  upon  it  as  a  prophecy  which  was  fully  accomplished.  But  in 
this  he  was  much  mistaken ;  for  many  years  after,  being  out  hunting,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  whilst  leaping  a  ditch,  by  which  accident  he 
broke  his  neck.    He  rode  upon  a  white  horse. 

This  was  the  famous  statesman  and  orator,  of  whom  Pope  has  left  an  elegant 
eulogium: — 

"  How  can  T  Pult'ney  Chesterfield,  forget. 
While  Roman  spirit  charms  and  Attic  wit ! 
Or  Wyndham,  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions  and  his  own." 

Sir  William's  death  occurred  on  the  27th  of  June,  1640.  His  son,  Charles, 
succeeded,  at  the  demise  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Algernon  Duke  of  Somerset, 
to  the  earldom  of  Egremont. 

Better  evidence  to  the  truth  of  any  tale  could  not  be  desired  ;  the 
original  narrator  could  have  no  earthly  motive  for  deception,  nor  was  he 
a  man  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  others,  or,  as  often  happens,  by 
himself;  nay,  if  he  had  even  been  of  a  superstitious  disposition,  there 
were  none  of  the  adjuncts  present  which  are  most  effective  in  exciting  it ; 
everything  took  place  in  broad  daylight,  and  without  any  circumstance  that 
could  possibly  assist  the  delusion  ;  and  yet  common  sense  tells  us  that 
although  the  affair  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  it  the  result  of 
coincidences,  which  to  such  an  extent  would  seem  incredible,  yet  still 
there  must  be  a  falsehood  lurking  in  some  part  of  the  story. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  traditions  connected  with  the 
supernatural,  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  "Anecdotes  of  the 
Aristocracy  ;"  not  a  few  of  them  are  essentially  of  a  modern  cast,  and  to 
many  readers  these  will  perhaps  be  the  most  interesting,  as  they  ex- 
hibit events  and  characters  with  which  they  have  already  an  imperfect 
acquaintance,  and  would  gladly  become  more  familiar.  And  here  we 
arrive  at  the  only  grave  complaint  that  we  are  able  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Burke,  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it  as  it  might  have 
been  so  easily  avoided.  The  various  tales  are  thrown  together  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  arrangement  of  any  kind,  when  so  much 
would  have  been  gained  either  by  a  chronological  disposition  of  the 
various  stories,  or  by  an  order  which  should  have  presented  tales  of  the 
same  character  in  something  like  juxtaposition.  For  instance,  the  quar- 
rel between  Pembroke  and  Wharton,  in  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
should  have  had  for  its  companions  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Bellasyse,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,and  the  duel  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
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Lord  Winchelsea  in  our  own  days.  Upon  the  same  principle  the  **  Dream 
of  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast"  should  have  been  immediately  followed 
by  the  *'  Radiant  Boy"  already  mentioned,  the  "  Me  Alister  Tradition," 
and  the  family  of  the  Lees."  They  all  belong  to  the  same  chapter,  and 
I  the  impression  left  by  any  or  all  of  them  would  have  been  all  the 
greater  from  the  facility  of  comparison  thus  gained  before  the  attention 
had  become  distracted  and  the  memory  confused  by  a  variety  of  topics 
I  all  bearing  a  different  character. 

j  But  it  would  be  equally  useless  and  ungracious  to  dwell  upon  these 
minor  imperfections  when  there  is  so  much  ground  for  substantial  eu- 
logy. A  more  agreeable  work,  or  one  of  more  diversified  character  has 
seldom  issued  from  the  press,  combining  the  worth  of  truth  with  the 
pleasantness  of  fiction.  Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Burke's  merits  is  that  he 
writes  less  like  an  author  ambitious  of  effect  than  as  an  educated  man  of 
the  world,  who  relaxing  awhile  from  his  more  serious  occupations  pours 
forth  without  effort  or  premeditation  a  fund  of  delightful  anecdotes  with 
no  other  wish  than  to  amuse  his  listeners.  In  that  object  he  has  fully 
succeeded.  True  it  is  that  some  of  the  tales  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  highly  wrought  up,  but  we  question  much  whether  they  would  then 
have  produced  the  same  effect  that  they  do  now.  We  should  then  have 
ijmissed  the  ease,  the  familiar  and  graceful  flow,  the  total  absence  of  all 
jpffort,  which  at  present  make  them  so  charming  and  so  different  from  the 
(generality  of  writings  where  the  principal  object  is  amusement. 


The  Worthies  of  Westmorland ;  or,  Notable  Persons  born  in  that  County 
since  the  Reformation.  By  George  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 
2  vols.    J.  Robinson,  40,  High  Holborn. 

The  lawyers  of  the  present  day  seem  determined  that  their  fame  shall 
not  rest  alone  on  legal  pursuits  and  legal  success.  Amid  the  onerous 
loccupations  of  their  profession,  the  paths  of  literature  are  their  chosen 
place  of  recreation.  Thus  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  is  the  popular 
Sbiographer  of  his  ermined  predecessors,  and  of  those  who  have  held 
jin  succession  the  seal  and  conscience  of  majesty.  Thus  have  we  to 
took  for  the  best  of  our  living  dramatic  poets  upon  the  bench  of  the 
^Common  Pleas,  where  recollections  of  "  Ion"  and  all  its  exquisite  classic 
beauties  commingle  with  the  very  dust  of  that  learned  court.  Mr.  Adolphus, 
not  long  deceased,  was  wont  to  gladly  escape  from  the  Old  B  alley  and  its  arena 
pf  horrors — quorum  pars  magna  fuit — to  write  the  history  of  his  country. 
iMr.  Welsby,  the  Recorder  of  Chester,  and  occupant  of  a  certain  diabo- 
lical, yet  honourable  office,  gives  us  the  lives  of  many  a  lawyer.  The 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  work  of  the  late  justly  lamented 
Mr.  Townsend.  One  flourishing  advocate  at  courts-martial  and  enqui- 
tries  ecclesiastical  is  no  less  a  person  than  Samuel  Warren,  whose  devotion 
ito  the  law  becomes  an  actual  sin,  when  it  deprives  the  world  of  more  tales 
(like  the  "  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year."  Here 
lagain  is  another  gentleman,  a  barrister  of  repute  on  the  northern  circuit, 
I   ST.  James's  mao.,  no.  xii.  m  m 
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the  author  of  a  useful  tome  upon  the  grim  subject  of  Sheriff-law,  com 
ing  forward  in  quite  a  different  character.  His  mind  has  temporarily  issuei 
from  the  learned  atmosphere  of  his  chambers  to  contemplate  the  fair  face  ani 
historic  aspect  of  his  own  beautiful  native  county.  He  suspends  awhile  hi 
didactic  lore  upon  writs  of  enquiry  and  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  to  make  re 
searches  of  afar  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  nature  to  the  general  readei 
"  The  Worthies  of  Westmorland"  is  a  most  agreeable  book.  Written  in 
somewhat  peculiar  style,  it  presents  a  freshness  and  originality  of  thoughi 
and  a  vigour  and  independence  of  expression,  which  cannot  fail  to  arre? 
the  attention.  The  work  is  replete  with  interesting  narrative  and  amusin 
anecdotes.  It  commences  with  the  life  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  th 
widow  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  a  taste  somewhat  similar  to  her  roya 
consort,  for  she  married  four  husbands.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  common  wit. 
most  English  historians,  is  inclined  to  overrate  her  excellence,  yet  hoT 
could  he  do  otherwise  when  he  had  to  class  a  queen  among  the  worthie 
of  his  county.  He  then  goes  through  the  church,  the  bar,  the  army,  th 
navy,  the  poets,  and  the  philosophers,  and  in  every  department  he  shew 
that  Westmorland  has  much  to  boast  of.  In  the  first  volume,  beside  Katha 
rine  Parr,  we  have  the  lives  of  Cardinal  Baynbrigg,  Archbishop  Curwer 
Bishops  Potter,  Dawson,  Barlow,  Smith,  Waugh,  Fleming,  Gibson,  Presj 
ton,  Watson,  Archdeacon  Gilpin,  Provost  Airay,  Dean  Potter,  and  Dn 
Langbaine.  In  the  second  volume  we  find  biographies  of  Dean  Barwick 
Dean  Addison,  father  of  the  author  of  "  Cato,"  Prebendary  Mill,  Pro 
fessor  Shaw,  Dr.  Langhorne  (the  poet),  Dr.  Burn  (the  Burn  of  "  Burn 
Justice"),  John  Hodgson,  John  Kobinson,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  Mr.  Justic 
Chambre,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Gibson,  Dr.  Askew,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Di 
Garnett,  ])r.  Holme,  Sir  George  Wharton,  General  Bowser,  Admm 
Pearson ;  the  poets  Braithwait,  Hogarth,  and  Thompson  ;  the  philosc 
phers  Chambers,  Collinson,  Wilson,  Gibson,  Hudson,  Walker,  and  Gougl 
All  these  were  natives  of  Westmorland.  Mr.  Atkinson  s  account  of  tha 
sweet  poet  and  amiable  man.  Dr.  Langhorne,  is  particularly  interesting 
so  is  the  biography  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Burn,  the  famous  writer  upo 
law  criminal  and  ecclesiastical.  From  Dr.  Burn's  life  we  take  the  to] 
lowing  extracts  : — 

"  The  historian  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  the  author  of  the  Justic 
of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law,  is  entitled  to  an  exalte 
rank  among  the  worthies  of  his  native  county— of  the  empire  at  large.  ^ 

"  The  bleak,  straggling  little  village  of  Winton  has  the  honour  of  being  h 
birthplace.  John  and  William  Langhorne,  our  readers  will  remember,  wei 
born  and  brought  up  at  the  same  place. 

"  His  father  was  a  statesman,  or  yeoman  of  great  respectability  and  substai 
tial  fortune.  He  married  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Atkinson*  (with  a  family  I: 
her  former  husband),  and  had  by  her,  Kichard,  the  subject  of  the  presei 
memoir  ;  and  Michael  from  whom  descended  Kichard  Burn,  late  rector  ot  Jlir^ 
Andrews-on-Eden,  and  Margaret  Burn,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Milne 
late  vicar  of  Orton,  and  let  us  add,  the  mother  of  our  kind  and  able  Iriend,  tl| 
Rev.  William  Milner,  the  present  vicar  of  Penrith.  I 

The  Kirkby- Stephen  parish  register  is  this 


Hence  the  author's  connection  with  the  family  ;  hence  also  that  of  the  late  M 
Waller,  of  Appleby,  whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Atkmson.  | 
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Augt.  1710.    Richd,  son  of  Eichd  Burn  of  Winton, 
«  B  9." 

The  letters,  B.  9.  in  the  margin  mean  born  1709.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
'  born,  more  than  a  century  ago,  became  the  property  of  the  Monkhouse  family, 

ind  thence  passed  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Adamthwaite  (of  Hellenic  Insti- 
t  ;,ute  or  Dotheboys  Hall  notoriety),  to  whose  devisees  in  trust  for  sale  it  now 
[belongs.  The  present  occupier  is  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Eitson,  who  is  said 
1 10  have  a  life  interest  in  it  under  the  Doctor's  will. 

5  Burn  was  educated  at  the  school  of  his  native  place,*  And  here  again  we 
I  lave  to  remark  another  instance  of  the  glorious  effects  of  a  classical  education 
'  Q  our  village  schools,  before  the  Muses  were  driven  from  their  accustomed 

launts  by  the  harsh  and  wild  slogan  of  the  sprites  of  trade.f  Who  was  master 
3  »f  the  school  at  this  time,  tradition  sayeth  not.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by 
J  ts  fruits,  how  good  that  tree  which  has  produced  such  fruits  as  it  has  done  in 
T  Richard  Burn,  in  John  and  William  Langhorne  !  Divinity  has  consecrated  it  ; 
;  ihe  Genius  of  Poetry  has  winged  it  for  the  future ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Law  has 
jjjronounced  judgment  in  its  favour  over  many  a  rival  claim. 

"From  school  he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  he  entered  there  as 

atler,  March  1,  1729.  But,  beyond  his  bare  matriculation,  his  college  life  is  a 
^  aystery ;  there  is  no  other  trace  of  him  on  the  college  books.  The  university, 
1  ^hen  his  reputation  was  established,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
s|f  LL.D. ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  never  grndLU^iQ^  propria  Marte^  nor  was  more 
r  n  the  [old]  Foundation  than  hatler ;  indeed,  there  is  a  general,  and  seemingly, 
I  well-grounded  belief  that  he  did  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  stay  long  in 

ollege. 

"  We  have  no  sure  trace  of  him  again  until  1735,  when  we  find  him  a  curate 
'  t  Bongate,  where  he  remauied  about  a  year.    In  1736  he  went  to  Orton,  as 
urate  to  Mr.  Nelson,  to  whom  he  soon  succeeded  in  the  vicarage,  and  where 
i. e  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,    As  the  right  of  presentation  to  this  vicar- 
a  ge  has  of  late  caused  much  litigation,  and  no  little  confusion  of  good  and  evil 
0  (assions,  we  cannot  help  saying  a  word  or  two  about  it.    The  right  of  nomina- 
\  lion,  as  m  one  or  two  more  instances  in  the  county,  is  vested  in  the  landowners 
lithin  the  parish;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  right  essentially  democratic,  and 
Issentially,  as  it  is  exercised,  a  scandal  to  the  Church.    There  is  a  story  afloat, 
■  pr  stories  arise  even  of  spiritual  matters,  that,  upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
ffter  the  respective  candidates  had  passed  through  the  usual  ex  cathedra  ordeal 
j  'f  preaching  and  praying,  one  of  the  worthy  electors  in  conclave  assembled  was 
isked  for  which  of  the  candidates  he  voted  ?  when  he  gave  as  it  is  said,  the 
i)llowing  answer : — T fursf  un  'st  far  t tetter  Sunday  Priest^hutTse  fer't  clipping 
rink  chap.    Now,  we  do  not  assert,  nor  insinuate,  that  he  ^^as  a  landowner  in 
»rton  parish  ;  nor  that  it  has  ever  been  the  luck  of  that  parish  to  be  influenced 
^t  ^i  such  high  concerns  by  such  sublime  reasoning  and  sense  of  duty  as  seem  to 
ave  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  worthy  and  gifted  patron ;  all  that  concerns  us  now 
emphatically  to  declare,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson  (although  the  men 
)ught,  the  women  quarrelled,  the  cattle  were  houghed,  as  usual  there),  the 
lipping  drink  chap  did  not  succeed  by  actual  votes,  or  episcopal  legerdemain  ; 
i«  ut  that  a  man  succeeded  who  proved,  by  his  life  and  conversation,  that  even 
b  jeraocracy  sometimes  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil — this  man  was  Richard 
eHurn. 

iti  "No  sooner  instituted  and  inducted  than  he  married  Miss  Nelson,  the  daughter 
iflf  the  late  vicar  ;  they  were  married  July  22,  1736.    She  died  Oct.  21,  1739. 
ttte  did  not  remain  long  a  widower.    Judging  by  his  conduct,  he  seems  to  have 
lought,  with  the  author  of  Rasselas,  that  if  married  life  has  its  pains,  celibacy 
as  no  pleasures  ;  and  soon,  very  soon  after  this  we  find  him  taking 

It  is  endowed  to  a  small  amount.    See  1  Burn  (Winton). 
'  1 1  Vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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'*  His  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land," 

the  widow  of  one  John  Kitchen,  described  as  of  Cowper  House  and  Goodma 
Hall,  near  Kendal.    This  second  marriage  took  place  in  August,  1740.  ^ 

'*  About  this  time,  for  we  have  not  the  exact  date  of  it,  he  was  made  a  justic 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Westmorland.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  ha 
the  like  honour  conferred  upon  him  in  and  for  the  county  of  Cumberland.  - 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  our  narrative  when  we  may,  indee  !»' 
ought,  to  commence  a  review  of  his  works ;  and  the  task  is  as  easy  as  it  If' 
pleasing.  In  a  brief  memoir  of  him  in  Jefferson's  History  of  Carlisle,  by  h  ipi 
kinsman,  Mr.  Milner,  it  said  that  Burn  while  a  college  student,  composed  f 
*  Hebrew  Grammar.'  Not  having  seen  it,  we  can  give  no  opinion  upon  ii  It 
merits.  The  existence  of  such  a  MS.  is,  however,  important,  as  showing  th{  sn 
he  was  a  Hebrew  scholar ;  and  also  as  showing,  that  he  stayed  longer  in  Oxfoi  [)i 
than  the  time  we  have,  on  generally-received  report  assigned  to  him.  In  lit  » 
appeared  his  '  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Officer,'  in  two  small  8vo.  volume  i 
This  work  had  when  he  retouched  it  for  the  last  time  in  1785,  reached  i  k 
fifteenth  edition  ;  and  is  now  in  its  nine-and-twentieth  !  We  look  in  vain  fc  i« 
another  law  book  with  equal  success.  No  editor  but  of  established  reputatio  » 
has  presumed  to  touch  it ;  no  publisher  has  dared  to  tamper  with  it.  ' 

"  In  1764  he  wrote  a  '  History  of  the  Poor  Laws  with  observations ;'  an  ab  is 
production,  still  to  be  read  by  all  concerned  in  their  administration  with  intere,  it 
and  advantage.    And  in  1776  he  published  '  Observations  on  the  Bill  intende 
to  be  offered  to  Parliament  for  the  better  relief  and  employment  of  the  Poor,  : 
a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  (Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Lichfield 
from  whom  the  bill  was  called  Gilbert's  Act.' 

''We  have  now  to  glance  at  a  work  of  another  kind,  'The  History  ar 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.'*  When  Nicho 
son  (the  bishop's  nephew)  and  he  commenced  this  task,  the  materials  out  < 
which  it  was  to  be  moulded  were  scattered  here  and  there,  not  only  over  tl 
two  counties  but  nearly  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mere  collection  of  the 
was  a  great  effort,  but  to  collect  and  digest  them  as  they  have  done  was  tl 
work  of  two  master  minds.  Their  main  supply  was  from  the  store  rooms  ( 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Bishop  Nicholson,  Sir  Thomas  Carleton,  Mr.  Dento: 
Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  Bart.,  Mr.  Machell  of  Kirby-thore,  Dr.  Hugh  Todd 
Penrith,  James  Bird  of  Brougham,  and  Richard  Bell.  These  they  coUecte 
and  digested  witli  such  success  as  to  enable  us  to  boast  that  Westmorland  h.' 
a  respectable  county  history.  It  may  not  be  equal  to  Hodson's  History  ( 
Northumberland,  to  Surtees'  History  of  Durham,  or  to  Wright's  History  ■ 
Rutland,  (for  here  and  there  he  has  weakly  yielded  to  the  importunities  - 
friends,  as  in  the  title  Brougham,)  yet  with  all  its  faults  it  has  stood  nearly 
century  without  a  rival.  The  first  volume  contains  the  History  of  Westmo 
land,  and,  in  all  probability,  was  entirely  digested  by  Dr.  Burn  ;  Mr.Nichols( 
devoting  himself  to  the  History  of  Cumberland.  The  second  volume  of  it  begi] 
with  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  Bordei 
and  then  proceeds  to  Westmorland  m  general ;  a  lengthened  extract  from  whi( 
forms  the  introduction  of  this  work  :  it  then  proceeds  to  the  baronies  of  Kend 
and  Westmorland,  giving  a  minute  description  of  each  manor,  custom,  paris' 
principal  families,  charities,  churches,  schools,  livings,  &c.;  indeed,  to  ever; 
thing  that  can  instruct  or  interest  In  the  remote  districts  of  the  two  counti' 
books  are  scarce  things,  but  wherever  this  is  to  be  found  a  value  is  attached  j, 
it,  and  family  traditions  accompany  it,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  lastiit 
resnect  for  the  memory  of  f  good  auld  Doctor  who  composed  it.  I 

^*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  As  he  wrote  he  practised ;  for  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  zealous,  imparti? 


*  By  Joseph  Nicholson  and  Richard  Burn,  LL.D.  ;  2  vols.  4to,  1777. 
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nd  incorruptible  magistrate;  from  his  being  associated  with  tliem,  the  bench 
ad  authority  to  command,  and  the  people  the  willingness  to  obey.  ^ 

"Dr.  Langhorne  wrote  at  his  friend's  suggestion  'The  Country  Justice,  and 
^edicated  it  to  him.  In  this  dedication  lie  speaks  of  Burn  as  a  man  of  '  true 
aste  for  the  arts.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  Burn  was  a  poet  of  no  mean 
powers  ;  some  scraps  of  his  poetry  still  existing  attest  it.  .  -c 

"In  his  pastorafcharge  he  was  equally  meritorious;  such  was  the  unitorm 
enor  of  his  way,  that  tradition  in  the  parish  still  speaks  of  him  as  ^  good  auld 
Doctor.  There  is  a  well-authenticated  anecdote  told  of  Paley  and  Burn,  which 
hrows  some  light  upon  the  characters  of  both.  The  former,  while  at  Musgrave, 
Appleby,  and  Dalston,  used  often  to  ride  over  to  Orton  to  see  his  friend  and 
pend  the  day  with  him ;  a  happy  meetmg  no  doubt  I  for  with  all  the  sobriety 

IT  thought  and  action,  few  men  could  bend  with  the  facility  and  be  more  enter- 
lining  than  these  two  men.    Neither  of  them  were  wits  in  the  modern  accepta- 
toonofthe  word,  but  they  both  liked  a  joke.  Paley  used  to  say  to  him.  Well, 
)octor,  when  I  come  to  see  you  I'm  sure  of  three  things  ;  of  hndmg  you_  at 
lome,  a  weH-aired  room,  and  no  return-visit  from  you.'     At  this  time  (during 
he  last  ten  years  of  his  life),  Dr.  Burn  scarcely  ever  stirred  from  home,  and 
ived  in  the  kitchen,  where  Paley  was  sure  of  not  only  finding  a  weii-aired 
)foom,  but  of  seeing  his  own  dinner  cooked.      _    ,  ,       ,  .  .  . 

'' Whether  Dr.  Burn  ever  did  disappoint  his  friend  by  taking  possession  of 
his  well-aired  room  does  not  appear  ;  the  revenge,  had  he  taken  it,  would,  we 
3  loubt  not,  have  been  equally  sweet  to  both.  In  1762  the  University  of  Oxford 
!(!Onferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  ^  ^  , 
I  "  In  1765  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carhsle ;  and  m  176b 
1  he  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  and  his  son  with  the  freedom  ot 
li6  citv 

„  "  His  first  wife,  as  we  have  said,  died  in  1739  ;  for  some  reason  or  other  her 
5  lame  does  not  appear  on  the  monument  in  Orton  Church.  Ann,  his  second 
(  vife,  died  in  1770.  He  died  m  1785,  leaving  an  only  son,  John  Burn,  aheady 
fe  nore  than  once  named  in  this  memoir.  ,  ,  ^  -d-  -u  j 

>i  «  John  Burn  died  m  1802,  and  from  him  is  descended  the  present^ Richard 
i  3urn,  Esq.,  of  Orton  Hall,  and  his  sister,  the  Marchioness  of  Taubati. 

This  work  is  altogether  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  proves 
lim  fully  entitled  to  rank  beside  those  other  gentle  lawyers  who  have 
softened  the  asperity  of  their  legal  repute  with  a  milder  and  no  less  mtel- 
[ectual  fame. 

The  Secretary.    A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
HoRT,  Author  of  "  The  Horse  Guards,"      The  White  Charger," 
Penelope  Wedgebone,"  &c.    J.  and  D.  A.  Darling,  126,  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  1850. 

The  Man  who  eloped  with  his  own  Wife,  By  the  same  Author.  With  three 
coloured  illustrations  by  Alfred  Ashley.  J.  and  D.  A.  Darling, 
127,  Bishopsgate  Street,  1850. 

'1    The  Secretary  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  story,  in  which  are  com- 
^ibined  much  real  and  sterling  feeling,  with  no  little  of  that  agreeable 
tliveliness  which  so  characterises  the  author  in  his  other  works.  For 
iexample,  who  would  mistake  his  style  in  the  following  description  and 
incident  ? 
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"  Wretched  and  broken-hearted  as  was  Frederick  Garston,  on  quitting  i\ 
house  where,  for  so  many  months,  he  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupt( 
felicity,  the  unhappy  ex-secretary,  quickening  his  pace,  proceeded  he  neith 
knew  nor  heeded  whither.  So  confused,  at  that  moment,  were  his  ideas,  ai 
so  conflicting  his  thoughts,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  coolly  to  scan  ov 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  hour,  much  less  devise  any  plan  of  proceeding  f 
his  future  guidance. 

"  The  only  relief  he  experienced,  was  in  rapidity  of  movement,  as  thoug 
by  bodily  exertion,  he  was  enabled  to  deaden,  or  flee  from  the  deep  grievan 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  mind  ;  and  how  frequently  have  we  all  foui 
it  true,  when  bowed  down  by  some  unexpected  and  overwhelming  calamity, 
if  impelled  by  a  merciful  instinct,  and  instead  of  sinking  unresistingly  benea 
the  blow,  the  bodily  energies  acquire  additional  strength,  in  proportion  to  tl 
bewilderment  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  calling  into  play  tl 
animal  exertions  of  the  frame,  affords  time  for  the  readjustment  of  that  reaso 
which  had  nearly  tottered  on  its  throne. 

Stung  with  remorse  for  the  folly  of  his  conduct,  yet  unconscious  of  d 
serving  the  rigour  with  which  his  offence  had  been  visited,  he  passed  aloi 
the  streets,  undetermined  where  to  direct  his  steps,  yet  resolved  never  mo 
to  cross  the  threshold,  from  whence  he  had  been  so  ignominiously  ejected. 

"  In  this  frame  of  mind,  our  hero  sauntered  on,  until  his  progress  was  a 
rested  by  a  dense  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  himself,  yet  ho^ 
and  by  what  means,  he  little  knew,  but  most  effectually  it  checked  his  onwai 
way.  Recalled,  by  this  trifling  circumstance,  from  the  gloomy  contemplatic 
of  his  misery,  to  a  survey  of  what  was  actually  passing  around,  G-arston  di 
covered  that  he  added,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  many  who  are  daily  in  tl 
habit  of  congregating  at,  or  about,  that  once  emporium  of  stage-coaches,  tl 
White-Horse  Cellar. 

At  the  instant  I  write  of,  one  of  the  thousand  of  those  now-fast-disappearn 
conveyances  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  its  destination  ;  the  coachmj 
was  on  the  box,  and  even,  with  the  aid  of  his  less-exalted  satellites,  it  w; 
with  difficulty  the  modern  Jehu  could  restrain  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  b 
greys  ;  the  guard  was  in  the  act  of  giving  the  finishing  pull  at  the  buckle 
the  huge  strap,  which  secured  the  luggage  on  the  roof ;  orange-boys,  ai 
knife-vendors  thrust  specimens  of  their  calling  in  the  faces  of  the  passengei 
while  the  dealers  in  political  discussion,  loudly  announced  the  sum,  which 
perusal  of  their  unsold  journals  claimed  on  the  pockets  of  all  liege  subjec 
who  cared  to  peruse  them ;  in  short,  the  coach  was  about  to  start ;  the  ostle 
had  their  hands  on  the  wheeler's  clothing  ;  the  huge  rough  voice  issuing  fro 
underneath  the  many  folds  of  a  most  enormous  handkerchief,  in  which  t] 
face  of  the  owner  was  immersed,  had  pronounced  the  talismanic  words  "  alJ 
right,"  when,  actuated  by  some  unaccountable  impulse,  our  hero,  as  if  awake: 
ing  from  a  trance,  exclaimed — "  Any  room,  guard?  " 

"  '  One  outside,  sir,'  replied  the  proprietor  of  the  voluminous  neckcloth. 

a  i  Which  side  ?  '  rejoined  the  inquirer.  j 

"  '  Near  side,  sir,'  was  the  answer.  '  Now,  sir,'  he  continued,  seeing  Gar 
ton  endeavouring  to  climb  to  the  same  altitude  as  himself,  'now,  sir,  pi 
your  foot  there,  sir — no  time  to  lose — five  minutes  late  as  it  is — any  luggagj 

"'None,'  was  the  reply;  and  instantly  Frederick  Garston  found  himsel 
whirled  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  in  what  direction,  he  nevtj 
once  thought  of  inquiring.  't 

"  In  his  then  state,  anything  was  better  than  being  left  alone  to  brood  ovd 
his  sorrows  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  stage-coach  when  about  to  start,  instant; j 
suggested  the  idea,  that  to  leave  London  for  any  place,  no  matter  where,  muii 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  remaining  stationary,  where  he  must  frequently  Ij! 
subjected  to  the  humiliating  insults  of  those  who  had  known  him  in  the  da] 
of  his  palmy  grandeur. 
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To  him   what  mattered  it  in  which  direction  the  horses'  heads  were 
turned?    All  places  were  alike-all  were  equally  destitute  of  everything 
which  could  tend  to  soothe  his  anguished  spirit ;  where  could  he  look  for  aid 
and  succour  in  the  hour  of  his  distress?  and  from  what  friendly  bosom 
could  he  expect  to  derive  the  balm  of  consolation  and  hope?    From  none 
and  even  before  his  first  and  best  friend,  who  was  now  vergmg  towards  that 
restmg-place,  where  all  earthly  toil  ceases,  even  before  him  he  hesitated  to 
appear  as  he  tlien  was,  discarded  and  apparently  unworthy 
^^By  degrees,  as  the  rapidity  with  which  they  travelled  left  the  s^oky  city 
far  behind?  and  the  exhilarating  beauty  of  the  country  unavoidably  delighted 
his  senses  our  hero  found  his  spirits  gradually  assummg  a  more  composed 
tone;  and  ere  forty  miles  of  the  journey  had  passed  over,  he  was  enabled 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  position  which,  but  one  day  before,  he  never  coul 
have  dreamed  of  being  placed  in.  ,    .      .      .  ^ 

"  '  Where  does  the  coach  stop  at  ?  '  was  the  first  inquiry  Garston  made. 

"  '  Ship,  sir  ;  we  always  put  up  at  "  the  Ship,"  '  replied  the  guard. 

"  '  But  I  mean  at  what  town  ?  '  pursued  the  inquirer.  ,  .  . 

"  What  town  sir  ? '  repeated  the  locomotive  guardian  of  the  vehicle,  m  some 
surprise  -  '  what  town  sir  ?  '  and  without  further  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded, he  endeavoured  so  to  swerve  round  his  enormous  body,  as  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  his  questioner. 

"'Yes,'  replied  the  other,  mildly,  'can  you  tell  me  what  town  the  coach 

^*Tf  Can  I  tell  '  echoed  the  man  of  mufflers  ;  '  why,  as  for  that,  sir,  it  would 
be  something  strange  if  I  could  not  tell  as  much  as  that,  at  all  events,  seemg 
I've  been  on  this  'ere  Dover  Road  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years 

«  '  Then  Dover  is  our  destination,  T  presume?  '  observed  the  other.  _  ^ 
"'Why,  course  it  is,'  shouted  the  guard,  waxing  wroth  at  the  supposition 
that  his  passenger  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  fool  of  him  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  others?  '  course  it  is-d'ye  think  the  coach  drives  on  to  Calais  ?  and 
having  uttered  a  most  significant,  though  somewhat  melegant  remark,  mdica- 
tive  of  his  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  any  one  who  could  presume  to 
attempt  turning  him  into  ridicule,  he  resumed  his  original  position,  nor  at- 
tempted further  to  interfere  with  our  hero's  cogitations. 

In  "The  Man  who  eloped  with  his  own  Wife  "—a  strange  title— the 
Colonel  is  in  his  full  comic  vein  again,  which  seems  never  to  flag  or  tire. 
Colonel  Hort  promises  indeed  to  hold  a  very  fair  rank  among  our 
modern  humourists  and  novelists. 


The  Pianista.    London  :  67,  Paternoster  Il<>w. 

The  Pianista  is  the  name  of  a  musical  series  appearing  monthly, 
of  which  each  number  contains  a  pianoforte  arrangement  ot  the  airs 
choruses,  haUet-music,  and  overture  of  some  popular  foreign  opera.  It 
differs  advantageously  from  the  "Fantasias  on  favourite  airs,  ^  usuahy 
published  by  music-sellers  in  so  far  as  it  gives  ^if^^J'^^^^'^^^^^^ 
arrangement  imitated  exactly  from  the  full  score  while  the  popular 
music-masters  who  usually  sign  the  "  Fantasias"  show  their  ingenuity 
and  absence  of  intelligence  by  altering  accompaniments  and  distorting 
melodies  according  to  their  own  want  of  taste.  Moreover  the  Piams  a 
possesses  the  merit  of  completeness;  its  numbers  gmng  not  only 
^  favourite"  airs,  but  all  the  music  contained  in  any  given  opera  with  the 
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exception  of  the  recitative,  which  without  words  and  executed,  instrumen- 
tally  would  prove  rather  insipid. 

After  shewing  how  this  publication  possesses  the  merit  of  excellence, 
we  must  notice  that  which  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  far  more  to  its 
popularity,  viz.,  its  cheapness.  The  Pianista  gives  us,  for  a  couple  of 
shillings,  which  is  the  price  of  each  number,  as  much  music  as  would, 
ordinarily,  cost  two  guineas.  The  only  sort  of  advantage  which 
the  ruinously  priced  music  is  stated  by  its  patrons  to  possess  over 
the  other  is  that  the  notes  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the  paper  a  trifle 
thicker.  Perhaps  a  very  strict  process  of  measuring  and  weighing  would 
establish  the  truth  of  the,  but  certainly  not  the  Intter  part  of  this  statement ; 
it  is  sufficient  however  for  us  that  in  the  work  before  ns  the  notes  are 
quite  large  enough,  and  that  the  paper  is  thicker  and  quite  superior 
in  quality  ample,  besides  which  a  great  convenience  results  from  a 
greater  number  of  lines  than  usual  being  contained  in  each  page,  the  per- 
former being  thus  less  frequently  called  upon  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
We  would  suggest  for  the  better  preservation  of  each  part  that  it  should 
be  contained  in  a  more  substantial  wrapper ;  in  not  attending  to  this,  the 
proprietors  seem  to  be  undervaluing  their  own  production. 

In  some  cases  (that  of  the  Prophete  for  instance)  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  opera  in  less  than  two  numbers,  but  the  price  of  this  new 
and  cheap  form  as  compared  with  the  old  established  and  expensive  one, 
is  still  in  the  proportion  of  shillings  and  guineas.  Moreover  there  are 
very  few  if  any  "  recognized"  music-publishers  in  London  where  an 
entire  pianoforte  arrangement  of  this  opera  could  be  at  this  moment  ob- 
tained even  at  the  usual  exorbitant  prices.  In  an  opera  of  the  ordinary 
length— say  iV^a^Mco  or  Mwo  for  instance — we  have  the  overture  and  nineteen 
morceaux  in  one  part:  these,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  number  specified 
include  every  air,  chorus,  &c.,  in  the  opera.  At  certain  periods  when 
many  operas  have  appeared  consecutively,  and  no  work  of  the  kind  is 
attracting  very  great  attention  among  the  London  public,  some  classical 
instrumental  piece,  such  as  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony"  is  given  by  way  of 
intermezzo. 

Among  a  tolerably  extensive  list  of  compositions  already  included  in 
the  Pianista  will  be  found  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  and  La  Nozze  de 
Figaro — Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Beethoven's  Pas- 
torale Symphony — Meyerbeer's  three  great  Operas,  Robert  le  Diable, 
Les  Huguenots,  and  Le  Prophete — Weber's  Der  Freischutz — Flotow's 
Stradella — Pacini's  Sappho — Rossini's  Otello,  Cenerentola,  Semiramide, 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  La  Donna  del  Lago,  II  Barbiere  de  Seviglia,  and  the 
Stabat  Mater — Bellini's  Puritani,  Norma,  and  La  Sonnambula — Doni- 
zetti's Linda  di  Chamouni,  Lucretia  Borgia,  La  Favorita,  L'Elisir 
d'Amore,  Anna  Bolena,  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento,  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor;  and  Don  Pasquale — Verdi's  Nino,  and  I  Lombardi — Auber's 
Masaniello,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  Crown  Diamonds — Boieldieu's  La  Dame 
Blanche — Herold's  Zampa,  and  Adolphe  Adams'  beautiful  ballet  of  Le 
Diable  a  Quatre.  With  the  exception  of  five,  each  of  the  foregoing  works 
is  comprised  in  a  single  number,  and  thus  can  the  compositions  of  the 
great  classical  masters  and  the  entire  music  of  popular  operas  be  found 
for  a  trifling  cost,  on  the  humblest  pianoforte  or  become  as  "  familiar  as 
HOUSEHOLD  woRDs"  in  families  living  remote  from  the  operatic  hemisphere. 
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In  addition  to  the  pianoforte  arrangements  already  enumerated,^  some 
few  of  the  operas  are  given  in  other  numbers  with  Italian  and  English,  or 
French  and  English  words,  subjoined  to  the  music.  We  find  also  the 
music  and  words  of  Wilson's  Scotch  and  Henry  Russell's  popular  songs — 
as  w^ell  as  numerous  polkas,  quadrilles,  and  waltzes  by  Strauss  and 
Schuber!:,  forming  the  contents  of  other  parts  of  this  extremely  cbeap  and 
meritorious  publication,  nor  must  we  omit  especial  mention  of  No.  53, 
which  contains  the  twenty  celebrated  studies  of  Aloise  Schmitt,  for  the 
pianoforte — one  of  the  best  and  most  approved  series  of  exercises  for 
learners  ever  written,  and  which  is  almost  universally  adopted  all  over 
the  continent  by  teachers  of  any  reputation. 

The  work  is  altogether  elegantly  got  up.  The  arrangements  from  the 
scores  are  invariably Jclever,  judicious,  and  skilful,  and  in  most  instances 
are  the  best  that  have  been  published.  The  ^  conductors  deserve 
the  warmest  praise  for  the  great  correctness  with  which  it  is  printed.  It 
appears  to  be  absolutely  without  an  error,  and  therefore  must  be  separated 
from  a  great  deal  of  low  priced  music,  which  however  small  the  charge  can 
never  be  considered  cheap. 


Davidson's  Illustrated  Lihretto-Books.  Davidson,  Peter's  Hill,  Doctors 
Commons. 

These  ''Illustrated  Libretto-books"  have  been  published  gradually  as 
the  operas  to  which  they  belong  have  been  produced  at  her  Majesty's 
Theatre  and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  books  are  printed  in  double 
columns,  one  of  which  gives  the  Italian,  the  other  containing  the  English 
version  ;  the  word  "  illustration"  is  to  be  understood  in  a  musical  sense, 
the  treble  line  of  many  of  the  principal  melodies  being  given  with  the  words. 
The  translations  seem  to  have  been  effected  by  different  hands,  and  all 
we  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  are  tolerably  good,  intolerably  bad,  and 
indifferent.  However,  many  of  them  are  much  better,  and  none  could  be 
worse,  than  the  libretti  sold  within  the  opera-houses,  and  the  advantage 
of  possessing  the  melody  of  many  of  the  airs  is  considerable.  We  think 
the  proprietors  would  find  it  profitable  to  extend  the  number  of  their 
"  illustrations"  to  every  air  of  importance  ;  the  utility  of  the  upper  line  of 
only  four  or  five  airs  (and  those  not  always  the  principal  ones)  by  some 
would  be  thought  questionable,  the  benefit  of  having  the  singing  part  of 
all  the  important  morceaux  would  be  quite  undeniable.  To  any  person 
anxious  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge  of  an  opera,  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing in  his  box  a  copy  of  the  very  music  which  Viardot,  Sontag,  or 
Mario  is  executing  on  the  stage  must  be  obvious,  while  the  facility  of 
recalling  to  mind  any  particular  melody  or  air  heard  at  the  opera,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  book,  gives  these  lihretti  a  decided  superiority  over  all 
others^  and  when  generally  known  will,  we  think,  altogether  supersede  the 
books  hitherto  sold  at  the  opera  houses.  The  operas  already  published 
in  this  series  are— La  Prophete  ;  La  Cenerentola  ;  Norma  ;  Masaniello  ; 
Semiramide ;  II  Barbiere  de  Seviglia  ;  Lucia  de  Lammermoor,  Lucretia 
Borgia,  Linda  de  Chamouni,  Der  Freischutz  ;  Don  Giovanni ;  Otello ; 
Don  Pasquale,  Medea  ;  and  La  Favorita. 
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Churton's  Library  for  the  Million.  Part  I.,  "A  History  of  Charlemagne," 
By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Darnley."  Part  II.,  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico."  By  W.  H.  Pkescott.  Condensed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gaunter,  B.D. 

Under  the  title  of  a  "  Library  for  the  Million,''  Mr.  Churton  has 
entered  the  field  with  an  eighteen-penny  series,  which,  according  to  the 
prospectus,  is  to  embrace  either  reprints  of  works  of  moderate  bulk — 
heretofore  far  too  expensive  for  the  general  reader — or  carefully  re- 
written condensations  of  more  voluminous  publications.  The  two  works, 
comprised  in  the  Parts  already  issued,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  publisher's 
plan,  one  being  a  reprint  in  its  entirety,  and  the  other  an  able,  well-exe- 
cuted abridgment,  fully  preserving  the  peculiar  charmof  the  original, 
but  omitting  a  vast  deal  of  uninteresting  matter.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  samples  before  us,  we  know  of  no  work  so  worthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Library  as  this  very  neat,  cheap, 
and  interesting  miscellany. 
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DESCENTS    OF   THE  PEERS. 


[An  eminent  and  highly  gifted  nobleman,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  tnne 
to  genealogical  research  in  connection  with  the  royal  blood  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  Tudors,  has  favom-ed  us  with  the  followmg  curious  and  inter- 
estmg  analysis,  which  shews  the  Descents  of  all  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  who  derive  from  King  Henry  VII.] 

Aberdeen  through  Brandon,  Stanley,  Athol,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 
„       Brandon,Grey,  Seymour,  Percy,  and 
„       Brandon,    Grey,    Seymour,  Win- 

chelsea,  Thynne,  Percy,  and 
,,       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  and 
,,       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  and 
„       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 
sea,  Thynne,  Percy,  and 
„       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 
„       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 
sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 
Thynne,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
and 

„       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
Carrick,  Farnham,  and 


Ailesbury  

Ashburnham  (2  Descents) 


Athol  (4  Descents) 


Aylesford  (2  Descents) 


Ban don 


Bangor 
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Bateman  through 

Bath  (2  Descents)    ...  ,» 

j> 

Beaufort     .    .    .    *    .  ^ 

Bedford      ......  » 

Belmore  (2  Descents)    .    .  „ 

5) 

Bessborough   .    .    .    •  • 
Beverley  (2  Descents)  .    .  „ 

5) 

Bradford    ...    -    •    •  »> 

Braybroke  jj 

Brooke  and  Warwick     .  . 

Bruce  a 

Buccleugh  (3  Descents)     .  „ 


Buckingham  and  Chan  do  s 
(2  Descents) 


Bute 


Cardigan  ..... 
Carlisle  (3  Descents)  . 


Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 
Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

Templemore,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  Exeter,  Boyle,  Byng,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 

and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 
Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Gallo- 
way, Stafford,  and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton,  Exeter,  Boyle,  Byng,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
Carrick,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
Carrick,  Belmore,  Carrick,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 
sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 
Spencer,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 
Percy. 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  Thynne,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  Exeter,  Boyle,  Byng,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wynd- 

ham,  Grenville,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  Thynne,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 

Q,ueensberry,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce, 

Brudenell,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce, 

Brudenell,  Powis,  Sydney,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wynd- 

ham,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce, 

Brydges,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Hast- 
ings, Rawdon,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce,  & 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  Stafford,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 

Devonshire,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 

Spencer,  Devonshire,  and 
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Carnarvon   through 

Carrick  ,  » 

Cawdor      ......  „ 

Chesterfield     .....  „ 

Churchill   ......  ^, 

Clifden  (3  Descents)     .    .  „ 

a 

Clonmel   „ 

Cork  and  Orrery  ....  ,, 
Courtown  (2  Descents)  .  . 

Crewe    .......  „ 

Crofton   „ 

Dartmouth  ......  „ 

De  Lisle   „ 

De  Mauley   „ 

Derby  „ 

De  Ros   .  „ 

Devonshire  (2  Descents)     .  „ 

Ducie  ,  


Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wynd- 

ham^  and 
Brandan,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 

and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton,  Stafford,  Carlisle,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 
sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 
Thynne,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Sutton,, 
Ward,  Grey  J  Wrottesley,  Graf- 
ton, and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton,  Stafford,  Carlisle,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
Devonshire,  Carlisle,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 
sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 
Spencer,  Devonshire,  Carlisle,  & 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 
sea,  Thynne,  Warwick,  and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton,  Exeter,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
Queensberry,  Buccleugh,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce, 
Brudenell,  Buccleugh,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Hunger- 
ford,  Keate,  Walker,  (Hunger- 
ford),  and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 
Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Gallow- 
way,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Ayles- 
ford,  and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton,  Sydney,  Perry,  Shelley,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Win- 
chelsea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Car- 
teret, Spencer,  Bessborough,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 
Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Gallo- 
way, Hamilton,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 
and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Win- 
chelsea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Car- 
teret, Spencer,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wynd- 
ham,  Carnarvon,  and 
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Dimmore  (  4  Descents)  .    .  thro 


Durham      ...«••  5> 

Dysart   >> 

Ellesmere    »> 

Exeter   »> 

Farnham   >> 

Ferrers   >» 

Forester   „ 


Fortescue   „ 

Oalloway   

Granard  

Granville  (3  Descents) .  . 

>> 

Hamilton   ,» 

Harrowby      .....  » 

Hastings    »» 

Home  (2  Descents)     .    .  „ 


\  Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 
and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Nairne,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

Hamilton,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  Jersey,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  'Ihynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 

and 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Egerton, 

Stafford,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Egerton, 

and 

Brandon,   Gray,   Seymour,  Boyle, 

Carrick,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Sutton, 

Ward,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Rutland, 

and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wyndham, 

Grenville,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Hastings, 

Rawdon,  and 
Brandon,    Grey,    Seymour,  Boyle, 

Devonshire,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 

Spencer,  Devonshire,  and 
Brandon,    Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

Stafford,  and 
Brandon,   Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

and 

Brandon,   Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

Stafford,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Hastings, 

and  itawdon. 
Brandon,   Grey,    Seymour,  Boyle, 

Queensberry,  Buccleugh,  and 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce,  Bru- 

denell,  Buccleugh,  and 
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Howe       ......  through  Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Egerton, 

St.  John,  Bennett,  Hartopp,  and 

Huntley  „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 
and 

Jersey  .......  Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Egerton, 

and 

Keith  and  Nairne    ...      „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

and  Nairne, 

Leigh       ......      ,,       Brandon,   Grey,    Seymour,  Bruce, 

Brydges,  and 

Lovelace   Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wyndham, 

Grenville,  Fortescue,  and 

Lyttelton      .....      „       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Winchel- 

sea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Carteret, 
Spencer,  and 

Malmesbury  „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Egerton, 

Exeter,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Manchester  „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Aberdeen,  Gordon,  and 
Marlborough  „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald, Galloway, 

and 

Mount  Garrett     ....      „       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 

Carrick,  and 

Northumberland  (2  Descents)   „       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 

J,       Brandon,   Grey,  Seymour,  Win- 
chelsea,  Thynne,  and 
Nugent  Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wynd- 
ham, Grenville,  and 
O'Neill  „        Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton, Exeter,  Cork,  and 
Paget  ,,       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton, Jersey,  and 

Pomfret   ,,       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Gerard, 

Lake,  Borough,  and 

Portland    ......      ,,       Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Boyle, 

Devonshire,  and 

Portsmouth  „  Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley^  Eger- 
ton, Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Herbert  (Powis),  Fellowes,  and 

Powis  .......  „  Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton, Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Herbert  ( Powis),  and  Clive 

Richmond   „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Aberdeen,  Gordon,  and 

R,omney  Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Wynd- 
ham, and 

Rutland  Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  and 

St.  Germain's      ....      „       Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

Stafford,  and 
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Shaftesbury   thro\ 

Shannon   >> 

Sligo   )> 

Spencer   >> 

Stamford   ?> 

Stanley  of  BickerstafFe      .  „ 

Strathallan   ^ 

Sutherland  , 

Sydney  


Templemore  (2  Descents)  .  „ 

Ward   )  J 

Wrottesley  ..... 

Yarborough   >) 


Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  Exeter,  and 
Brandon,    Grey,    Seymour,  and 

Boyle 

Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 
ton,  St.  John,  Bennett,  Hartopp, 
Howe,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Win- 
chelsea,  Thynne,  Worsley,  Cart- 
eret, and 

Brandon,  Orey,  Seymour,  Sutton, 

Ward,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Athol,Dunmore, 

Dundonald,  Galloway,  Hamilton, 

and  Derby 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Nairne,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Bruce, 

Brudenell,  Powis,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Eger- 

ton,  Jersey,  Paget,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,  Athol, 

Dunmore,  Dundonald,  Galloway, 

and 

Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Sutton, 

and  Ward 
Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour,  Sutton, 

Ward,  Grey,  and 
Brandon,  Clifford,  Stanley,'.  Eger- 
ton,    Exeter,    Boyle,  Worsley, 
Bridgman— Simpson,  and 


THE   DAWSON  FAMILY, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
Sm,— The  family  of  Dawson  of  Melmerby  and  Carlton  in  the  parish  of 
Coverham,  county  of  York,  bore  for  arms,  azure  a  chev.  erm.  between 
three  arrows  or.  barbed  and  feathered  ar.  on  a  chief  of  the  fourth  three 
daws  sa.  beaked  and  membered  gu.  a  canton  of  the  last  charged  with  a 
mullet  of  the  third.  Crest— on  a  wreath  argent  and  gules,  an  eagle  s 
head  erased  ar.  beaked  or.  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet  ppr.  These  arms 
belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Dawson  who  for  many  generations  were 
landed  proprietors  at  Melmerby  and  Carlton  in  Coverdale,  Yorkshire. 
Their  right  to  the  above  armorial  ensignes  and  their  alliance  with  the 
Nevills,  Scroopes,  Greys  of  Northumberland,  Talboys,  Lawsons,  Dacres, 
&c.,  is  proved  by  an  ancient  emblazoned  pedigree  signed  "per  m£  Lancas- 
ter Herald  at  Amies,"  which  herald  is  believed  to  have  been  Nicholas 
Paddy.     The  pedigree  which  commences  with  Archibald  Dawson  of 
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Grey  stoke,  county  of  Cumberland,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Nevill  of  Hornby,  and  who  lived  temp.  Will.  I.  is  brought  down  tc 
Roger  Dawson  the  first  of  Coverdale,  and  to  his  ten  brothers  of  whom 
Simon  was  the  eldest.  These  eleven  brothers  were  grandsons  of  Sii 
Roger  Dawson,  Knt.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Mountford. 
The  descendants  of  Roger  of  Coverdale  down  to  the  last  Roger  Dawson, 
who  died  in  1795,  are  given  in  a  pedigree  on  vellum  proved  by  deeds  anC 
documents  which  belonged  to  the  Coverdale  branch,  which  branch  is  now 
extinct  in  the  male  line.  The  family  is  at  the  present  time  represented 
by  the  descendants  of  Richard  DufReld  who  is  stated  in  the  official  entry 
of  the  pedigree  of  the  DufRelds  in  the  Ulster  Office  of  Arms,  Dublin,  tc 
have  married  on  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  ''Ann  third  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Matthew  Dawson  and  only  surviving  sister  then  of  Rogei 
Dawson,  both  of  Carlton,  in  the  parish  of  Coverham,  county  of  York.' 
Roger  Dawson  of  Carlton,  having  died  S.  P.  on  the  19th  of  April,  1795,' 
the  descendants  of  his  sister,  Ann  DufReld  became  entitled  to  quarter  the] 
arms  of  Dawson  with  their  paternal  coat.  » 

The  present  George  Pelsant  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Osgodby  Halli 
county  of  York,  and  of  Arborfield,  Berks,  is  a  direct  male  descendant  oi ! 
Archibald  Dawson  of  Greystock,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Yours, 

William  de  Coverham. 
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Ar.'vis   of — 

Akers  of  Mailing  Abbey,  99 

Botfield  of  Norton  Hall,  99 
Bran  llirg  of  Gosforth,  101 
Brome  of  Salop,  99 

Charter  of    Bishops  Lydiard, 
104 

Cross  of  Mortfield,  08 
Currie  of  Middlesex,  100 

Davey  of  Redruth,  100 

Dyer  of  Gloucester  Place,  100 

Feilden  of  Witton,  100 
Fenton  of  Glynamel  100 

Greville  of  North  Myms  Place, 
103 


Harb  n  of  Newton  House,  103 
liayman  of  Youghal,  102 
Hawkins  of  L  sbon,  99 
Herrickof  Beau  Manor,  103 
j  iggins  of  Eastnor,  99 
Hopwoodof  Blackburn,  104 

Massey  of  Denfield,  101 
A'atlier  of  Maytone,  !;9 
Maude  of  Moor  House,  104 

Newman  of  Thornbury  Paik, 
101 

Nu  se  of  Middlesex,  102 

Ottley  of  St.  Christopher's,  98 
Ott'iey  of  Delaford,  98 
Ottley  of  York  Terrace,  93 

Peacock  of  South  Rauceby,  98 


Pcnfold  of  Cissbury,  102 
Powell  ot   Brandleso'.ne  Hall, 
100 

Raikes  of  Welton,  103 
Richardson  of  Riccall  Hall, 
102 

Ilolt  of  Pudneys,  97 

Rut  on  of  Newby   Wiske,  101- 


Sawrey  of  Broughton  Tower, 
102 

Sniythe  of  Methven  Castle,  102 
Strutt  of  Belper,  102 
Swainson  of  Preston,  104 


Yeo  of  Fremington,  102 


Walton  of  Clifton,  13 J 


Obiidary,  Annotated. 


I 


Ithat  night  two  soldiers  were  icyui 
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EoLT  (as  borne  by  Major  General  Sir 
,  John  Eolt,  K.C.B.  of  Pudneys,  Essex,  and 
I  of  Cumberland  Place,Hyde  Park,  descended 
I|  from  a  younger  branch,  established  in 
i  Ireland  200  years  ago,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Eolt,  which  became  eventually 
seated  at  Spye  Park,  Wilts,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Edward  Eolt,  Esq.,  of  Sacombe 
j:  Park,  Herts,  with  Anne  Bayntun,  sis- 
ji  ter  and  heiress  of  John  Bayntun,  Esq., 
I  of  Bromham.  Sir  John  Eolt's  military 
career  has  been  full  of  incident.  He  en- 
tered the  Army  as  Ensign  by  purchase  in 
the  58th  Eegiment,  in  the  year  1800,  and 
was  present  at  the  glorious  landing  in 
Egypt,  8th  March,  1801,  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
which,  two  years  before,  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  great  naval  victory  achieved 
by  Nelson.  The  58th  formed  part  of  the 
I  reserve  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and,  after 
1  carrying  the  almost  perpendicular  sand- 
j  hills,  and  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  the  victors  had  ordered 
arms  to  recover  breath  after  their  rapid 
'ascent,  when  some  French  tiralleurs 
iwho  had  ensconced  themselves  behind 
!  a  little  sand-hill  opened  their  fire  at 
i  the  colours,  one  of  which  Ensign  Eolt 
j'had  the  honour  of  bearing.  The  first 
hall  must  have  passed  over  the  Ensign's 
it  shoulder,  but  the  next  struck  him 
liin  the  left  side,  within  an  inch  of  the 
j:  heart.  The  rib,  however,  turning  the 
jbaU,  it  traversed  round  and  came  out  at 
his  l3ack,  felling  him  as  if  dead.* 


*  After  lying  for  xipwards  of  an  hour  on  the 
sandhills,  Ensign  Rolt  was  found  by  some  of 
the  band  of  his  Regiment,  who  were  employed 
with  blankets  to  take  the  wounded  down  to  the 
beach,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed  by  the 
I  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  he  was  then 
taken  on  board  the  hospital  ship.  The  head 
surgeon  was  a  Dr.  White,  and  the  first  thing 
■he  did,  after  getting  the  Ensign  into  bed,  was 
to  call  for  a  lighted  candle,  and  holding  it  to  the 
■  wound  in  front,  he  made  the  Ensign  cough, 
1  thinking  he  would  have  blown  out  the  candle, 
;  but  that  not  taking  place,  the  Doctor  held  the 
5  candle  to  the  wound  behind,  where  the  ball 
had  passed  out,  but  the  same  result  followed, 
no  flickering  of  the  candle  took  place,  and 
•Dr.  White  then  said  "  Well,  I  think  you 
have  a  chance,  the  lungs  are  not  injured."  He 
then  went  to  get  some  dressing,  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  wardroom  the  Ensign  was  fast 
;  asleep,  to  the  Doctor's  great  distress,  as  he  had 
j  some  difficulty  in  waking  his  patient,  but  which 
;  was  necessary  in  order  to  stop  the  bleeding.  In 
;  less  than  six  weeks  Ensign  Rolt  had  again 
iijoined  his  Regiment,  though  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  wish  of  Dr.  White,  both  wounds 
'being  still  open.  The  consequence  of  this  in- 
discretion was  that  he  caught  a  fever  from  ac- 
'  companying  his  brigade  in  a  long  march  into 
i  the  desert  to  intercept  a  French  dromedary 
i  corps.  The  service  was  effected)  and  the  whole 
of  the  Dromedary  corps  were  made  prisoners, 
but  on  getting  back  to  camp.  Ensign  Rolt  was 
I  in  a  high  fever,  his  pulse  being  at  120''.  All 
;  that  night  two  soldiers  were  required  to  keep 


In  1805  Captain  Eolt  accompanied,  as 
a  volunteer,  his  regiment  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Naples,  and  great  were  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  that  little  army,  com- 
manded by  General  Sir  James  Craigh,  to 
which  had  been  added  a  Eussian  force  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  but 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  annihilating  the 
Grand  Eussian  Army,  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  which  followed,  directed  that 
the  Eussian  Army  in  Italy  should  imme- 
diately evacuate  that  country,  and  Sir 
James  Craigh  had  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  return  to  Naples,  where  he  reem- 
barked  and  sailed  for  Messina  in  Sicily. 

In  1809  Captain  Eolt  proceeded  with 
his  regiment,  still  the  58th  (2nd  battalion), 
to  Portugal.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  in  the 
month  of  September  of  that  year,  took 
the  field  immediately  with  his  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  2nd  battalions  of  the 
5th  and  58th  regiments,  and  from  that 
time,  Sept.  1809,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  at  Toulouse  in  1814,  he  was  never 
one  day  absent  from  his  duty,  or  one  day 
inefficient,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  battles  and  sieges  of 
those  eventful  six  years. 

In  1810  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Portuguese  service  as  Major  of  the  13th 
Portuguese  Infantry,  and  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel,  command- 
ing the  17th  Portuguese  Eegiment,  and 
had  the  good  fortune,  soon  after  assum- 
ing the  command,  to  be  appointed  to  the 
1st  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  and  in 
that  brigade  commanded  his  regiment  in 
the  battles  of  Vittoria,  EiveUe,  Nieve, 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  for  which  he  has 
received  'medals,    and  the  War  Medal 


him  down  in  the  tent,  towards  morning  how- 
ever, from  exhaustion,  he  became  something 
more  tranquil,  but  the  only  chance  of  saving 
his  life  being  removal  from  the  burning  sands  of 
the  desert  to  Rosetta,  where  the  general  hospi- 
tal was  established,  he  was  carried  in  the 
morning  on  board  a  half-decked  vessel,  of  about 
20  tons  burden,  and  placed  upon  a  plank,  appa- 
rently in  a  dying  state.  The  boat  set  sail  down 
the  Nile  for  Kosetta,  but  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  was  upset  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
in  the  middle  of  the  Nile,  and  filling  with 
water,  went  down  immediately.  The  Ensign's 
servant,  desirous  of  saving  his  master,  caught 
him  by  the  hair.  This,  and  the  shock  of  the 
cold  immersion,  brought  Ensign  Rolt  to  his 
senses,  and  being  a  good  swimmer,  he  cried 
out,  "  Let  me  go,  Davis,  I  can  swim."  The 
crew  on  board  a  row  boat  which  happened  to 
be  near  when  the  Germ  went  down,  pulled  to 
the  spot,  and  saved  the  drowning  men,  but 
everything  in  the  way  of  luggage  having  gone 
down  in  the  boat.  Ensign  Rolt  and  his  servant 
had  no  change  of  dress  of  any  sort,  and  re- 
mained in  their  wet  clothes  until  they  got  to 
Rosetta,  which  they  did  not  reach  until  noon 
the  next  day,  by  which  time  however  the  fever 
was  gone,  and  except  being  weak,  the  invalid 
was  quite  convalescent. 
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for  Egypt,  and  for  the  battles  of  Busaco 
and  Pyrenees, 

In  1823  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rolt  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2nd  or 
Queen's  Eoyals,  and  by  assiduity  and 
attention  raised  the  regiment  to  a  high 
state  of  discipline,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  official  retura  of  Cor- 
poral Punishments  during  the  seventeen 
months  of  his  command  as  compared 
with  the  Courts  Martial  and  Punishments 
of  the  eight  preceding  months.  From 
1826  to  1830,  he  served  on  the  staff  in 
Ireland,  as  Assistant  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral of  the  Connaught  district;  in  1837 
he  obtained  the  brevet  of  Colonel,  in 
1846  became  Major  General,  and  in  1848 
was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  Sir 
J ohn  has  Medals  for  Egypt,  Busaco,  Pyre- 
nees, Vittoria,  Nivelle,  Nieve,  Orthes, 
and  Toulouse).  Gu.  on  a  fesse  arg.,  three 
martlets  of  the  first.  Crest,  On  a  broken 
tilting  spear,  arg.,  a  griffin  sejant,  gu.  in 
the  mouth  the  head  of  a  spear.  Sir  John 
having  married  in  1824  the  youngest 
dau,  and  co-heir  of  George  Caswall,  Esq,, 
of  Sacombe  Park,  Herts  (by  whom  he 
has  one  surviving  dau,,  Mary  Constantia, 
wife  of  the  Eev.  Alfred  Bowyer  Smijth, 
and  two  sons,  Henry  George,  and  Tho- 
mas Francis,  in  the  Coldstream  Guards), 
he  bears  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  in 
right  of  his  wife,  viz,,  1st  and  4th,  arg, 
three  bars,  gemelles,  sa.  2nd  and  3rd, 
arg,,  a  bend,  sa.,  charged  with  three 
dolphins,  embowed  of  the  first. 

Cross  (Mortfield,  co.  Lancaster,  as  borne 
by  John  Cross,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law).  Quarterly,  gu.  and 
or.,  in  the  1st  and  4th  quarters  a  cross 
crosslet  arg.  quartering  Kay,  arg.  two 
bendlets,  sa.  and  impaling  the  arms  of 
Bicker- Caarten  quarterly  with  Van 
YzENDOORN  in  right  of  his  wife,  Her- 
minah- Hannah,  dau.  of  Adrian  Herman 
Bicker-Caarten,  Esq.,  of  Amsterdam,*  by 
Sarah  Mary  Van  Yzendoorn,  his  wife, 
which  Herman  Bicker-Caarten  was  son  of 
Frederic  Peter  Bicker,  afterwards  Bicker- 
Caarten,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  and 
scientific  writer,  by  Mana,  his  wife,  dau. 
of  Adrian.  Johan  O'Brien,  the  descendant 
of  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Thomond, 
which  became  established  in  Holland,  a.d. 
1585  ;  the  first  settler,  Daniel  O'Brien, 
having  been  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
troops  to  assist  the  States  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  against  Spain.  See  in  the  Bockrael, 
1738,  Leyden,  No.  702  A,  Feb.  1738,  FoL 
219,  Crest,  A  stork  ppr.,  holding  in  the 
beak  a  cross  arg.    Motto,  In  hoc  vinces, 

*  The  issue  of  the  marriage  is  one  son,  Edgar- 
Herman  Cross,  born  in  1842. 


Peacock  (South  Rauceby,  co.  Lincolr 
as  borne  by  Anthony  Peacock,  Esq.,  c 
South  Rauceby,  M.A.  only  surviving  so] 
of  the  late  Anthony  Taylor  Peacock,  Esq, 
of  South  Kyme,  Deputy  Lieut,  for  Lin 
colnshire,  the  representative  of  an  old  an( 
respectable  family,  long  possessed  of  th 
Manor  of  Potterhanworth).     Gu.  on  ; 
fesse  engr.  arg,  betw,  three  mascles,  eacl  k 
within  an  annulet  or,,  as  many  peacock'  It 
heads  erased  ppr.     Crest,  A  peacock' i  I 
head  erased  ppr.  gorged  with  a  mura 
crown  or,,  holding  in  the  beak  a  rose  gu 
leaved  and  slipped  ppr.    Motto,  Be  jus 
and  fear  not. 

Ottley  (St.  Christopher's,  St.  Vin- 
cent's,  and  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies,  j 
branch  of  the  ancient  House  of  Ottley  o; 
Pitchford,  co.  Salop,  traceable,  as  holding 
a  leading  position  in  those  Islands,  from  i 
period  as  far  back  as  the  local  recordf 
extend  :  the  immediate  ancestor,  Drewrj 
Ottley,  son  of  Arthur  Ottley,  who  wai 
born  in  1648,  and  died  in  1705,  was  Trea- 
surer of  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher  and, 
in  1714,  a  Member  of  the  House  oi 
Assembly :  from  his  two  marriages  descenc 
the  numerous  existing  branches  of  the 
name  :  the  late  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  Chie^ 
Judge  of  Ceylon,  and  Jane  wife  of  Lore 
James  O'Brien,  nowMarquess  of  Thomond, 
were  Drewry  Ottley' s  great  grandchil- 
dren). Arms,  Per  bend,  or.  and  arg.  on 
a  bend  nebule  betw.  two  qross  crosslets, 
az,  three  garbs,  bendways,  of  the  1st. 
Crest,  In  front  of  a  garb,  or.,  three  arrows, 
two  in  saltier,  one  in  pale,  points  down- 
wards, sa.  Motto,  Dat  Deus  incrementum. 
See  plate  VIII. 

Ottley  (as  borne  by  Brook  Taylor 
Ottley,  Esq.,  of  Delaford,  co,  Dublin, 
son  of  Richard  Ottley,  Esq.,  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Park,  Berks,  by  Sarah-Elizabeth 
his  second  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Young,  1st  Bart,  of  Delaford, 
Bucks,  and  grandson  of  Drewry  Ottley,. 
Treasurer  of  St.  Christopher's).  Arms, 
Crest,  and  Motto,  same  as  the  preceding. 

Ottley  (as  borne  by  Warner  Ottley, 
Esq.,  of  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
Edward  John  Ottley,  Esq.,  and  Her-| 
BERT  Taylor  Ottley,  Esq.,  of  Ballyness, 
near  Coleraine,  the  three  surviving  sous 
of  the  late  Warner  Ottley,  Esq.,  of  Stan- 
well,  Middlesex,  by  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
his  wife  only  daughter  and  heir  of  James 
Gerald  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  St.  Vincent's, 
which  Warner  Ottley,  Esq.,  senior  was 
fourth  son  of  Richard  Ottley,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Park,  Berks,  by  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
his  second  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Young,  1st  Baronet  of  Delaford). 
Arms,  Crest,  and  Motto,  same  as  the  preced- 
ing, Quartering  Morgan  and  Kennedy. 
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BoTFiELD  (Norton  Hall,  co.  Northamp- 
on,  as  borne  by  Beeiah  Botfield,  Esq., 
r.E.S.  of  that  place,  late  M.P.  for  Lud- 
ow,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Beriah  Bot- 
ield,  Esq.,  by  Charlotte,  his  wife,  daugh- 
er  of  William  Withering,  M.D.  of  the 
jarches,  co.  Warwick  ;  and  a  descendant 
f  the  ancient  Shropshire  family  of  Bot- 
ield  or  Botevyle,  originally  seated  at 
5otevyle,  near  Church  Stretton,  of  which 
he  Marquess  of  Bath  is  tlie  head).  Barry 
f  twelve  or.  and  sa .  Crest,  A  reindeer 
tatant  or.    Motto,  J' ay  bonne  cause. 

HiGGiNS  (Eastnor,  co.  Hereford,  as 
)orne  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Higgins, 
jlector  of  Eastnor  and  Pixley,  J.P.  for 
]he  counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
jloucester,  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
i  amily  derived  immediately  from  the  mar- 
riage, in  1561,  of  Edward  Higgins,  Esq., 
|vith  Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Clynton, 
(3sq.,  of  Castleditch,  by  Margaret,  his 
\dfe,  daughter  of  Eichard  Tracy,  Esq.,  of 
.  Coddington,  co.  Gloucester).  Paly  of 
lix  or.  and  az.  on  a  chev.  cottised  erm. 
ihree  crosses  pattee  gu.  Quarterings 
|l.  Ceyxtox,  paly  of  six  or.  and  az.  a 

thev.erm.  III.  per  pale  dancettee  az.  and  or. 
Y.  YoNGE  arg.  on  abend  sa.  three  griffin's 
Leads  erased  or.  Crest,  A  garb  ppr.  charged 
vith  two  crosses  pattee  gu.  Motto, 
illusive  to  the  Crest,  Patriam  hinc  sus- 
;inet. 

Mather  (Maytone,  co.  Armagh,  Ire- 
and ;  and  Twyford,  co.  Derby,  as  borne 
3y  the  late  Joseph  Mather,  Esq.,  of  May- 
tone, now  represented  by  his  grandson, 
jEenry  Mather,  a  minor,  of  ISTew  Orleans, 
hx  the  United  States  of  America.) 

Mr.  Mather,  who  married  Margaret, 
;liau.  of  Andrew  Swanzy,  Esq.,  of  Newry, 
•liad  issue : — 

\  I.  William  d.  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
\  Africa,  s.p. 

I      II.  Hem-y- Swanzy  m.  Miss  Moore, 
of  New  Orleans,  and  d.,  leaving  issue 
an  only  child,  Henry,  as  above. 
III.  Joseph,  a  merchant  at  New  Or- 
leans, d.  s.  p. 

I.  Anne,  m.  Myles  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Glen-Ann,  co.  Armagh,  and  has 
issue  several  children. 

II.  Catherine,  m  to  Robert  Synnot, 
Esq.  (grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Wal- 
ter Symiot,  of  Ballymoyer  House, 
CO.  Armagh),  settled  in  Yan  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  has  issue  several 
children. 

III.  Mary  Jane,  m.  to  Walter  Synnot, 
Esq.,  a  Captain  in  the  army,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Synnot, 
is  settled  at  Launceston,  Yan  Die- 
man's  Land.    Has  no  issue. 

r.      Mr.  Mather  was  second  son  of  William 


Mather,  Esq.,  of  Twyford,  by  a  dau.  of 
Josiah  Holmes,  Esq.,  also  of  Twyford, 
and  of  his  wife,  a  dau.  of  Mr.  Kirkman, 
M.P.  for  Coventry,  of  Ingress  Park,  in 
the  CO.  of  Kent. 

Arms,  Erm.  a  fesse  embattled  gules. 
Crest,  A  hand  erect  issuing  from  a  cloud, 
holding  an  arrow,  point  downwards, 

Hawkins  (as  borne  by  George  Charles 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  for- 
merly a  captain  in  the  Portuguese  service, 
and  A.D.C.  to  the  royalist  General-in- 
Chief,  Azevedo-Lemos.)  1st  and  4th,  ar. 
on  a  saltire  sa.  five  fleur-de-lis  or.  for 
Hawkins,  of  Nash  Court,  Kent :  2nd  and 
3rd,  az.  a  chev.  betw.  three  demi  lions  ramp, 
or.  for  Hames,  or  de  Hammys.  Crest,  On  a 
mount  vert,  a  hind  lodged  or. 

Akers  (as  borne  by  Aretas  Akers, 
Esq.,  of  Mallimg  Abbey,  co.   Kent,  a 
Magistrate  for  the  cos.  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  former.)  Gu . 
three  escallops  or.    Crest,  An  arm  vested, 
bendy  az.  and  or.  holding  a  pennon,  bendy 
of  the  same  and  or.  charged  with  a  Sara- 
cen's head  ppr.  betw.  eight  crosses  cross- 
let  counterchanged,  as  granted  to  "  George 
Acres,  son  of  Robert  Acres,  of  Acres  Hall, 
CO.  Lancaster,  for  services  in  Ireland, 
France,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere."  Motto, 
Je    vive   en    esperance.      Mr.  Akers 
is  eldest  son  of  Aretas  Akers,  Esq., 
formerly   of   St.    Christopher    and  St. 
Yincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  J ane,  his 
wife,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Ramsay,  vicar  of  Teston,  and  rector  of 
Nettlested,  Kent,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
the  African  slave  -trade,  and  the  originator 
of  the  discussion  which  terminated  in  the 
abolition  of  that  traffic  on  the  part  of  this 
country.     Mr.  Akers  descends  from  a 
family  which  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  the  West  Indian  colonies.   He  de- 
rives, through  his  paternal  grandmother, 
from  the  Douglases,  of  Baads,  co.  Lanark. 

Brome  (Salop,  Herts  and  Kent,  derived 
from  the  Earls  of  Anjou,  who  took  the 
surname  of  Brome,  or  Broome,  after  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land— Fulk,  Earl 
of  Anjou,  having  worn  a  sprig  of_  the 
broowe  plant,  as  the  symbol  of  humility. 
This  Fulke  was  father  of  Geofirey  Planta- 
genet,  who  married  Matilda,  dau.  of  Henry 
I.,  widow  of  Henry  Y.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. The  family  for  some  time  previous 
to  1300  resided  at  Broome,  in  Salop,  and 
acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  reigns  of 
oui-  early  monarchs.  In  the  16th  century 
they  migrated  into  Kent,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Hertfordshire,  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  John  Brome,  Esq.,  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  WiUiam  de  Brome, 
standard  bearer  to  Edward  III.,  with  Cor- 
delia, dau.  and  co-heir  of  John  Sandford , 
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Esq.,  of  Herts,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  dan.  and 
co-heir  of  Edward  Denny,  Esq.,  of  Bishop 
Stortford.  The  present  representative  of 
this  ancient  and  eminent  family  is  Charles 
John  Bythesea  Brome,  Esq.,  of  West 
Mailing,  Kent,  only  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Brome,  Esq.,  of  Mailing-house,  West  Mai- 
ling, by  Cecilia,  his  wife,  only  daughter  of 
William  Bythesea,  Esq.,  of  Blackheath 
and  Week-house,  Wilts,  and  great  grand- 
son of  the  before-named  John  Brome  and 
Cordelia  Sandford).  Quarterly,  1st  and  6th, 
az.  a  sinister  hand  erect,  in  pale,  couped  at 
the  wrist,  arg.  Brome ;  II.  or.  three  crescents 
sa.  on  a  canton  of  the  last,  a  ducal  crown 
of  the  first,  Hodges ;  III.  arg.  a  bend  sa. 
betw.  three  Cornish  choughs,  ppr.  Quilter ; 
IV.  Per  chevron  sa.  and  erm  in  chief,  two 
boars'  heads  erased  or.  Sandford ;  V.  gu. 
a  saltire  betw.  twelve  cross  crosslets, 
or.  Denny.  Crest,  An  arm  vested  gu. 
turned  up,  argt.  holding  in  the  hand  ppr.  a 
slip  of  broom  vert,  flowered  or.  Motto, 
Domine  dirige  nos.  Through  the  Dennys 
Mr.  Brome  derives  a  direct  descent  from 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England. 

CuRRiB  (as  borne  by  Raikes  Currie, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  a  Magistrate  for  the  cos.  of  Es- 
sex and  Middlesex,  and  Deputy-Lieute- 
nant of  the  latter:  second  son  of  Isaac 
Currie,  Esq..  of  Bush-hill,  co.  Middlesex, 
by  Mary  Anne,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Raikes,  Esq.,  of  Valentines,  co. 
Essex,  and  grandson  of  William  Currie, 
Esq.,  banker,  of  London,  and  his  wife, 
Madeline,  dau.  of  Isaac  Lefevre,  Esq., 
great  grandfather  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons) .  Gu.  a  saltire  argt.  in 
chief  a  rose  of  the  last,  barbed  and 
seeded  ppr.     Crest,  A  cock  gu. 

The  family  of  Currie,  of  East  Horsley- 
park,  Svirrey,  descend  from  Cuthbert  Cur- 
rie, a  cadet  of  Currie,  or  Corrie,  of  that  ilk, 
Annandale,  co.  Dumfries,  and  was  for- 
merly, from  1570  to  1765,  settled  at  Dunse, 
00.  Berwick. 

Davey  (Redruth,  co.  Cornwall,  a  family 
settled  for  several  generations  in  that  pa- 
rish, and  now  represented  by  Stephen 
Davey,  Esq.,  of  Redruth,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  -Lieutenant  for  Cornwall,  son  of  the 
late  WiUiam  Davey,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
place.  Mr.  Davey  impales  the  arms  of 
Horton,  in  right  of  his  marriage  with 
Charlotte,  dau.  (by  Elizabeth  Lyon,  his 
wife,  a  descendant  of  the  Strathmore 
family),  of  the  Rev.  William  Horton,  third 
son  of  Joshua  Horton,  of  Howroyde, 
who  was  next  brother  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Horton,  first  baronet,  of  Chadderton). 
Arg.  on  a  chevron  az.  betw.  two  mullets 
pierced  in  chief,  and  a  lion  passant  in  base 
gu.,  three  cinquefoils  or.  Impaling,  gu.  a 
lion  ramp.  arg.  charged  on  the  breast  with 
a  boar's  head  couped  az.  a  bordure  en- 


grailed of  the  second.  Crest,  A  mount 
vert,  thereon  an  eagle  rising  azure,  charged 
on  the  wing  with  a  cinquefoil  or.,  holding 
in  the  dexter  claw  a  staff  sa.,  therefrom 
flowing  a  pennant  gu.  Motto,  E  perse- 
verantia  honor. 

Dye  a  (as  borne  by  William  Andrew 
Dyer,  Esq.,  of  Gloucester-place,  Portman- 
square,  representative  of  the  Russells,  of 
Fordham  Abbey,  co .  Cambridge,  and  sixth 
in  a  direct  descent  from  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor, Oliver  Cromwell).  1st  and  4th, 
Dyer,  arg.  a  saltire  az.  betw.  four  lions 
ramp.  gu. ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Russell,  arg.  a 
lion  ramp.  gu.  on  a  chief  sa.,  three  roses  of 
the  first.  Crest,  A  demi  lion  ramp.  gu. 
langued  and  armed.    Motto,  Che  sera  sera. 

Feildbn  (Witton,  co.  Lancaster,  de- 
scended from  Randle  Eelden,  or  Feilden, 
who  was  appointed  in  the  Queen's  charter, 
dated  1560,  one  of  the  original  governors 
of  the  Blackburn  Grammar-school,  and 
now  represented  by  Joseph  Feilden,  Esq., 
of  Witton-house,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Lancashire,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  late  Henry  Feilden,  Esq.,  of 
Witton,  and  grandson,  by  Margaret,  his 
wife,  dau.  and  co-heiress  of  William  Ly- 
land,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn,  of  Joseph  Feild- 
en, Esq.,  of  Witton,  whose  second  and 
third  sons,  John  and  William,  formed  the 
MoUington-hall  and  Feniscowles  branches 
of  the  family).  Arg.  on  a  fesse  cotised 
azure  betw.  two  martlets  in  chief  and  a 
red  rose  in  base,  three  lozenges  or.  Crest, 
A  nuthatch,  perched  upon  a  hazel  branch, 
fructed,  holding  in  its  beak  a  red  rose,  all 
ppr.    Motto,  Virtutis  praemium  honor. 

Fenton  (as  borne  by  John  Fenton, 
Esq.,  of  Glynamel,  co.  Pembroke,  and 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fenton,  of  Waver- 
tree,  near  Liverpool,  the  sons  of  the  late 
Richard  Fenton,  Esq ,  barrister-at-law, 
and  the  descendants  of  a  family  which  was 
established  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  by 
the  first  Norman  invaders ;  a  branch  went 
over  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow,  and  stiU 
remains  in  the  co,  of  Cork.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  ancient  stock.  Sir  Geofirey 
Fenton,  was  Chief -Justice  of  Ireland,  temp. 
Queen  Elizabeth).  Arg.  a  cross  betw.  four 
fleurs-de-lis,  sa.  Crests,  1st,  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet  an  arm  in  armour  embowed,  hold- 
ing a  dagger,  all  ppr. ;  2nd,  a  fleur-de-lis 
enfiled  with  a  ducal  coronet  or.  Motto, 
Gwell  angau  na  Gwarth.  Anglice,  Better 
death  than  disgrace. 

Powell  (Brandlesome  Hall,  co.  Lancas- 
ter, derived  from  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  King  of 
Wales,  though  W  alter  Powell,  of  BuckneU, 
CO.  Salop,  living  temp.  Elizabeth,  whose 
grandson  (by  his  wife,  a  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  the  family  of  Skull  of  Much  Cow- 
arne,  co.  Hereford,)  John  Powell  purchased 
the  estate  of  Stanage  Park,  co.  Radnor,  in 
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be  reign  of  Charles  I.    The  present  repre- 
entative  is  Henry  Folliott  Powell, 
Ssq.  of  Brandlesome  Hall,  son  of  the  late 
kmuel  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Hammerton  Hall, 
;o.  York,  and  Brandlesome  Hall,  co.  Lancas- 
er,  and  great-great  -grandson  of  Samuel  Po- 
vell,Esq.,  of  Stanage,  by  the  Hon.  Elizabeth 
?oUiott,his  wife,  sister  and  coheir  of  Henry, 
uord  Folliott.)    Quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
gules  a  Hon  rampant  within  a  bordure  en- 
grailed or.  PoweU  ;  2nd,  gules,  a  bend  be- 
ween  sixlions'  heads,  erased  argent,  SkuU; 
f^rd,  argent,  a  lion  rampant,  double  queued 
Surpure,  ducally  crowned,  or.  for  Folliott. 
Crest,  A  Hon's  head  erased  argent,  gorged 
;Nvith  a  coUar,  flory  counterflory,  gu.  Motto, 
lAnima  in  amicis  una. 
i   Newman  (Thornbury  Park,  co.  Glouces- 
ter.   Tbis  family  was  settled  at  Fifehead, 
Magdalen,  co.  Dorset  at  a  very  early  period, 
'and  branches  were  also  seated  at  Wmcan- 
ton  and  other  places  in  Somersetshire.  In 
1675,  Richard  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Ever- 
fcreech  Park,  co.  Somerset,  fifth  m  direct 
[descent  from  Robert  Newman,  Esq.,  who 
died  at  Fifehead,  in  1556,  married  Grace, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Edmonds, 
Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall,  co.  Northampton,  by 
Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
f  Shuckburgh,  Bart.,  and  by  her  left,  with  a 
daughter  Anne,  who  married  Ashburn- 
ham  ToU,  Esq.,  of  Greywell,  Haats— 
a  son  and  heir,  Sir  Richard  Newman,  of 
Fifehead,  Evercreech,  &c.,  created  a  baro- 
net in  1699,  which  dignity  expired  on  the 
decease  of  his  son,  the  second  baronet  m 
1747.     The    present    representative  is 
Charles  Wenman   Newman,  Esq.,  of 
Thornbury  Park,  J.P.  and  D.L.,  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  the  late  Richard  Newman  Toll, 
Esq  M.D.  (grandson  of  Anne  Newman, 
sister  of  the  first  baronet)  who,  with  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Ashburnham  Philip  loll, 
inherited  the  Newman  estates  on  the  death 
of  their  cousin,  Frances,  sister  of  the  second 
baronet,  and  assumed  thereupon  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Newman.)  Quarterly, 
Sable  and  argent,  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  three  mullets  of  the  second,  in 
the   centre   an  escutcheon  gu.,  charged 
with  a  portcuUis  imperiaUy  crowTied,  or., 
being  an  augmentation  granted  by  King 
Charles  to  Colonel  Newman,  for  his  loyalty 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester.     Cre.st  A 
martlett  rising  ppr.  Motto,  Lux  mea  Chris- 
tus    Mr.  Newman,  in  right  of  his  marriage 
with  Frances  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Joseph  Goodenough,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Broughton  Pogis,  and  great  niece  of  the 
late  Dr.  Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Carhsle, 
IMPALES  the  arms  of  Goodenough,  viz., 
argent,  a  chevron  between  three  guttes 

Massey  (Denfield  and  Dunham  Massey, 


CO.  Chester,  derived,  in  a  direct  line,  from 
Hamon  Massey,  1st  baron  of  Dunham 
Massey,  temp.  William  the  CoNauEROR, 
and    now  represented    by  Margaret- 
Elizabeth,  only  child  and  heir  of  the  Rev. 
Millington  Massey-Jackson,  M.A.  of  Dun- 
ham Massey  and  Baguley  Hall,  co.  Chester, 
Vicar  of  Warminster,  WHts,  and  Rector 
of  Kingston  Deverill,  who  was  son  and  heir 
of  George  Massey,  Esq.,  of  Dunham  Massey, 
and  grandson  of  Charles  Massey,  Esq.,  of 
Denfield,    whose    grandfather,  Wnham 
Massey,  Esq.  of  Denfield  and  Mosse,  is 
recorded  in  the  Herald's  Visitation,  a.d. 
1663,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hamon, 
the  Conqueror's  companion  in  arms :  the 
said  Margaret-Elizabeth,  only  dau.  and 
heir  of  the  Rev.  M.  Massey- J ackson,  m. 
Richard  Mansel  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Melton 
Lodge,  CO.  Leicester,  youngest  son  of  Laver 
Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Brill  House,  Bucks,  J  .P., 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  dau.  of  J ohn  Shake- 
speare, Esq.,  and  has  issue  one  son,  Augus- 
tus Shakespear,  b.  21st  Nov.  1827,  and  one 
surviving  dau.  Madeline-Elizabeth.  By 
Royal  Liftence,  bearing  date  10th  May, 
1844,  Richard  Mansel  Oliver,  Esq.,  his 
wife  and  their  issue  were  authorized  to  take 
the  surname  of  Massey,  in  addition  to, 
and  after  that  of  Oliver,  and  to  bear  the 
arms  of  Massey,  quarterly  with  those  of 
Oliver)  .   Quarterly,  1  st  and  4th,  Massey  : 
quarterly  gu.  and  or.  in  the  1st  and  _4th 
quarters  three  escallops  arg.  (for  distinction, 
a  canton  of  the  second);  2nd  and  3rd, 
Oliver,  per  saltire  or.  and  erm.  on  a  chief 
per  pale  gu.  and  sa.,  three  lions  rampant 
arg.,  coUared  of  the  first.    Crests,  Massey, 
A  moorcock  sa.  combed  and  wattled  gu. 
(charged  on  the  breast  for  distinction  with 
a  cross  crosslet  or.)  Oliver,  Alien  s  gamb 
erased  grasping  a  branch  of  olive,  ppr.,  and 
a  chain  therefrom  pendant  a  bugle,  or. 
Mottoes,  Massey,  Pro  libertate  patrise; 
Oliver,  Nunquam  fallentis  termes  Olivse. 

Brandling  (Gosforth,  Northumberland, 
a  very  ancient  Northern  family,  descended 
more  immediately  from  WiHiam  Brandling, 
Esq.,  of  FeUing,  nephew  and  heir  of  Sri- 
Ralph  Brandling,  who  was  knighted  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Musselburgh,  and 
who  acquired  Gosforth,  by  marriage  with 
Anne,  dau.  of  John  Place,  Esq.,  of  Halnaby. 
The  present  representative  is  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Henry  Brandling,  of  Gosforth, 
brother  and  heir  of  the  late  Charles  John 
Brandling,  Esq.,  of  Gosforth,  M.P.  for 
Northumberland ;  through  female  descent 
the  Brandlings  descend,  in  a  direct  Hne, 
from  the  Royal  House  of  Plantagenet  and 
from  the  early  Scottish  Kings;  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Henry  BrandHng  being  23rd  m 
descent  from  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  as 
weU  as  from  Malcolm  Canmore,  King  oi 
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Scotland.— (See  Burke's  History  of  the 
Royal  Families.)  Gu.  a  cross  patonce  arg. 
in  the  chief  point  an  escallop  shell,  of  the 
second.  Crest,  A  stump  of  an  oak  tree, 
couped  and  erased,  from  the  top  issuing 
flames  of  fire,  from  the  sinister,  a  sprig  with 
one  acorn  and  leaves  all  ppr.  Motto,  Fide 
at  virtute. 

Yeo  (Fremington,  co.  Devon,  anciently 
seated  at  Heanton  Sachville,  Hatherleigh 
Huish,  &C-,  CO.  Devon,  and  statid  to  have 
been  previously  settled  at  Tre  Yeo,  in  the 
parish  of  Launcelles,  Cornwall.  The  heiress 
of  the  senior  line  married  Henry  Eolle, 
Esq.,  and  is  now  represented  by  Lord 
Clinton.  A  younger  branch  still  exists, 
and  its  head  is  the  present  High  Sheriff  of 
Devon,  William  Arundell  Yeo,  Esq.,  of 
Fremington,  whose  mother  was  heiress  of 
Arundell  of  Trevelver  in  Cornwall,  de- 
scended from  a  scion  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  name.  To  the  estate  of  Fremington, 
Mr.  ArundeU  Yeo  succeeded  in  1839,  at 
the  decease  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Acland 
Barbor.)  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a 
chev.  between  three  mallards  sa.  for  Yeo  ; 
2nd  and  3rd,  sa.  six  martlets  arg.  3,  2,  and 
1,  for  Arundell.    Crest,  A  peacock  ppr. 

Penfold  (as  borne  by  Hugh  Penfold, 
oi  Cissbury,  co.  Sussex,  Esq.)  Az.  a  chev. 
or.  surmounted  by  another  couped  sa.  betw. 
three  wood-pigeons  ppr.  each  charged  on 
the  breast  with  a  peUet.  Crest,  Out  of  park 
pales,  alternately  ar.  and  sa.  charged  with 
three  escallops  in  fesse  or.  a  pine  tree 
fructed  ppr. 

Nurse  (Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire 
now  Middlesex).  Sa.  a  saltire  ar.  charged 
with  a  fleur-  de-lis  of  the  first. 

Hayman  (Youghal,  a  branch  of  a  Somer- 
setshire family,  derived  from  the  younger 
of  two  brothers,  Samuel  Hayman,  who 
went  to  Ireland  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1662,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Youghal,  where  he 
purchased,  in  1670,  part  of  the  estates  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  present  repre- 
sentative IS  Matthew  Hayman,  of  South 
Abbey,  Youghal,  Esq.,  only  surviving  son 
o±  the  late  Samuel  Hayman,  Esq.,  M.D  ) 
Ar  on  a  bend  sa.  three  fleur-de-Hs  or.  on 
a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  pass,  of  the  third 
Crest,  Or.  a  demi-lion  ramp.  sa.  holding  a 
fleur-de-lis.    Motto,  Virtute  non  sanguine. 

Strutt  (Belper,  co.  Derby,  as  borne  by 
Jedediah  Strutt,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the 
county,  son  and  heir,  by  Catharine  his 
wife  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Eadford  of  Holebrook,  co.  Derby,  of 
George  Benson  Strutt,  Esq.,  of  Bridge  Hill 
Belper  second  son  of  Jedediah  Strutt! 
Esq.,  of  Derby.)  Sa.  a  chev.  erm.  between 
three  crosses  crossletfitchee,  or. ;  Impaling 


for  his  first  wife  Susannah,  only  daughter 
of  Joshua  Walker  Esq.,  of  Clifton  House, 
arg.  on  a  chev.  gu.  between  two  anvils  in 
chief,  and  an  anchor  in  base,  sa.,  a  bee 
between  two  crescents,  or.;  and  for  his 
second  wife,  J ane  Roberts,  youngest  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Myles  Sandys,  Esq.,  of 
Graithwayte  Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  arg.  a 
fesse  dancettee,  per  pale,  gu.  and  az.  be- 
tween three  crosses,  botonne  fitchee  gu. 
Crest,  A  dexter  arm  erect,  couped  at  the 
elbow  habited  sa.,  cufi"  erminois,  charged 
on  the  sleeve  with  a  cross  crosslet  fitchee 
or.,  holding  in  the  hand  proper  a  roU  of 
parchment  of  the  last.  Motto,  Propositi 
tenax. 

Smythe  (Methven  Castle,  co.  Perth, 
founded  in  Scotland  by  Thomas  Smith, 
Apothecary  to  King  James  III.  His 
grandson  William  Smith  had  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  Braco  in  1541,  which  were 
sold  by  the  fourth  laird,  Patrick  Smith, 
who  purchased  the  estate  of  Methven ;  this 
Patrick  was  great  grandfather  of  David 
Smythe  of  Methven,  one  of  the  senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Methven,  who  by  his  second  wife, 
Amelia  Euphemia,  only  daughter  of  Mungo 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Lintrose,  was  father  of 
the  present  representative  of  the  family, 
William  Smythe,  Esq.,  of  Methven 
Castle.)  Azure,  a  burning  cup  between 
two  chess-rooks  or.  Crest,  A  dolphin 
haurient.  Motto,  Mediis  tranquillus  in 
undis. 

Sawrey  (Broughton  Tower,  co.  Lan- 
caster.) The  late  representative  of  this 
ancient  family,  John  Cookson  Gilpin- 
Sawrey,  Esq.  of  Broughton,  dying  without 
issue,  devised  the  estates  to  his  nephew 
J ohn  De  Brouquens  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Sawrey  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic, 
and  is  the  present  John  Sawrey,  Esq.  of 
Broughton  Tower,  a  Magistrate  for  Lanca- 
shire. He  is  second  son  of  John  Bertrand 
de  Boubec  de  Broquens,  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  Lieutenant- Colonel  in 
the  French  service  ,  by  his  marriage  with 
Sarah,  sister  of  the  above  named  John 
Cookson  Gilpin- Sawrey,  Esq.  of  Broughton. 
Mr.  Sawrey  as  well  as  his  father  and 
brother  have  been  naturalized  by  Act  of 
Parliament).  Arg.  on  a  bend  engrailed, 
between  six  lions  rampant  gules  a  rose  of 
the  field  between  two  arrows  bendways, 
proper.  Crest,  On  a  Roman  fasces,  an  arm 
m  armour,  embowed,  in  the  hand  an 
arrow,  aU  proper.  Motto,  Dictis  factisque 
simplex. 

Richardson  (as  borne  by  Wormley 
Edward  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Riccall 
Hall,  CO.  York,  only  son  and  heir  of  Toft 
Richardson,  Esq.,  by  Jane  Farrah,  his 
wife,  widow  of  Christopher  Wormley,  Esq. 
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;of  Riccall,  the  last  male  representative  of 
itho  very  ancient  family  of  Wormley, 
]who  dying  without  issue  left  his  estates  to 
■his  widow,  upon  whose  decease  they  de- 
volved on  her  only  son,  Wormley  Edward 
Richardson,  who  impales  the  shield  of 
Boynton  for  his  marriage  with  Isabel, 
;daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Bart.) 
'Gu.  on  a  chief  indented  ar.  three  lions 
rampant  sable.  Impaling  or.  a  fess  betw. 
three  crescents  gu.  for  Boynton.  Crest,  A 
demi  lion  grasping  a  thistle  in  the  dexter 
claw  proper.    Motto,  Firmus  infirmis. 

Raikes  (Welton  co.  York,  as  borne  by 
Robert  Raikes,  Esq.  of  that  place,  son 
and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.  of 
Welton,  by  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Armstrong, 
Esq.  of  Castle  Armstrong,  and  grandson  of 
Robert  Raikes,  Esq.  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Essex,  and  High 
Sheriff  in  1802,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  only 
daughter  of 'Ihomas  Williamson,  Esq.,  of 
Welton  House.)  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th. 
argent  a  chevron  engrailed  pean,  between 
three  griffin's  heads  erased  sable,  beaked 
ppr.,  the  neck  charged  with  an  ermine  spot 
argent,  for  Raikes  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  quarterly 
J  1st  and  4th,  argent,  issuing  from  the  sinister 
j  side  a  dexter  arm,  habited  gules,  the  hand 
'  grasping  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  eradicated 
and  broken  at  the  top,  ppr.,  2nd  and  3rd, 
argent,  three  pallets  azure  for  Armstrong. 
Crest  A  griffin' s  head  as  in  the  arms.  Motto, 
Honestum  proeferre  utili.  Mr.  Raikes  im- 
pales for  his  wife,  Frances,  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Elias  Taunton,  Knt.,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  shield 
of  Taunton,  viz.,  Argent,  on  a  chevron 
sa.  between  three  cornish  choughs,  as  many 
lozenges  or.  i  j  ^ 

The  family  of  Raikes  was  settled  at 
Hull  and  other  places  in  Yorkshire  at  a 
very  remote  period.  Thomas  Raikes  was 
three  times  mayor  of  Hull— in  1633,  1642, 
and  1643— and  of  this  family  was  Robert 
Raikes,  the  weU  known  philanthropist  and 
founder  of  Sunday  schools,  who  Hved  and 
died  at  Gloucester. 

Harbin  (Newton  House,  co.  Somerset, 
as  granted  in  1618,  to  Robert  Harbm 
Esq.,  of  Newton,  son  of  John  Harbm,  ot 
Newton,  and  grandson  of  Robert  Harom, 
Esq.,  of  Weeke,  in  the  parish  of  GiUmg- 
ham,  CO.  Dorset,  and  afterwards  of  Newton, 
and  now  borne  by  his  descendant  and  re- 
presentative, George  Harbin  Esq^  o± 
Newton  House,  J.P.,  son  of  William  Har- 
bin, Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Swayne  Harbin, 
]-'sq.,  of  Newton,  by  Barbara,  his  wile, 
dau.  and  sole  heiress  of  George  Abing- 
don, Esq.,  of  Over  Compton, which  Swayne 
Harbin  was  son  of  Wyndham  Harbin,  Esq., 


of  Newton,  by  Abigail,  his  wife,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Richard  Swa5rae,  Esq., 
of  GrenviUe,  co.  Dorset.)  Azure  a  saltire 
voided  betw.  four  spears'  heads  erect  or. 
Crest,  A  hand  ppr.  holding  a  spur  or. 

Herrick  (Beau  Manor,  co.  Leicester, 
seated  at  a  very  remote  period  at  Great 
Stretton,  and  traditionally  descended  from 
Erick  the  Forester,  a  great  commander, who 
raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
WilHam  of  Normandy.  Of  this  family  were 
Robert  Herrick,  the  celebrated  poet,  and 
Sir  William  Heyrick,  1st  of  Beau  Manor, 
whose  present  representative  is  William 
Herrick,  Esq.,  of  Beau  Manor  Park,  High 
Sheriff  of  Leicestershire  in  1835,  grandson 
of  William  Herrick,  Esq.,  of  Beau  Manor, 
by  Lucy,  his  wife,  dau.  and  heir  of  J ohn 
Gage,  Esq.,  ofBentley.  co.  Sussex).  Arg. 
a  fesse  vaire  or.  and  gu.  Quartering  Gage, 
SuDGROVE,  St.  Clerb,  &c.  Crest,  A  buU's 
head,  arg.  issuing  from  a  laurel  garland, 
the  muzzle,  horns,  and  ears  tipped,  sa. 
Motto,  Yirtus  omnia  nobilitat. 

Greville  (as  borne  by  Fulke  South- 
well Greville,  Esq.,  of  North  Myms 
Place,  second  son  of  Algernon  Greville, 
Esq.,  by  Caroline,  his  wife,  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  Bart.,  and  great- 
great-grandson  of  Fulke  Greville,  Esq.,  of 
Wilbury,  Wilts,  author  of  "  Maxims  and 
Characters;"  whose  father,  the  Hon.  Al- 
gernon Greville,  was  second  son  of  Fulke, 
fifth  Lord  Brooke.  The  house  of  Gre- 
ville was  founded  by  William  Greville,  a 
wealthv  citizen  of  London,  temp,  Richard 
II.,  described  in  his  epitaph  as  the  "  flower 
of  Woolstaplers,"  but  its  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction may  be  dated  from  the  marriage, 
temp.  Henry  YIIL,  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
Knt.  of  Milcote,  with  Elizabeth  Willough- 
by,  the  richest  heiress  then  in  England, 
granddau.  of  the  Lord  Brooke.  Of  this 
union,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  courtier  of  the  days  of  EUzabeth 
and  James  I.,  was  the  grandson.  To  him 
the  latter  monarch  gave  Warwick  Castle, 
with  its  dependencies,  and  subsequently 
the  Barony  of  Brooke.  His  lordship  lies 
buried  in  his  own  vault  in  the  great  church 
of  Warwick  under  a  monument  he  had 
erected  for  himself,  with  this  remarkable 
inscription  : — 

PULKB  greville. 
SERVANT  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
COUNCILLOR  TO  KING  JAMES, 
AND  FRIEND  TO  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 
TROPH^UM  PECCATI. 

The  present  Mr.  Fulke  SouthweU  GreviUe 
is  married  to  the  Lady  Rosa  Nugent,  only 
child  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,)  Sa. 
on  a  cross  engr.  or.  five  pellets,  all  withm 
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a  bordirre  engr.  of  the  second.  Crest^  Out 
of  a  ducal  coronet  gu.  a  swan,  wings  ex- 
panded arg.  beaked  of  tlie  first.  Motto, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

EuTSON  (as  borne  by  "William  Etjtson, 
Esq.,  of  Newby  Wiske,  and  Nunning- 
ton,  CO.  York,  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  North  Eiding,  and  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1850.  The  family 
of  Eutson  was  resident  at  Kendal,  co. 
"Westmorland,  during  the  17th  century,  of 
which  town,  Eobert  Eutson,  son  of  William 
Eutson  and  Agnes  Osliff,  his  wife,  served 
as  Mayor  in  1752.  His  son,  William 
Eutson,  Esq.,  also  filled  the  same  ofilce, 
in  1773:  he  died,  4th  April,  1793, 
leaving  by  Elizabeth  Calton,  his  wife,  a 
son  and  successor,  William  Calton  Rutson, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
who  m.  16th  Dec,  1790,  Frances,  only 
child  of  Simon  Wrather,  Esq.,  and 
Margaret  Beckwith,  his  wife,  and  died, 
26th  March,  1817,  leaving  surviving 
issue,  a  dau.,  Fanny,  wife  of  William 
James,  Esq.,  of  Barrock  Park,  Cumber- 
land, and  a  son,  the  present  William 
Eutson,  Esq.,  of  Newby  Wiske,  and 
Nunnington,  who  married  17th  February, 
1825,  Charlotte  Mary,  dau.  of  WiUiam 
Ewart,  Esq.,  and  has  three  surviving  sons, 
John,  Henry,  and  Albert  Osliff,  and  two 
daus . ,  Charlotte  Fanny,  and  Jane  Margaret. ) 
Per  fesse  indented  or.  and  sa.,  three  bull's 
heads  couped  counterchanged,  the  two  in 
chief  charged  with  a  bezant,  and  that  in 
base  with  a  pellet.  Crest,  a  griffin's  head, 
couped  per  bend,  sa.  and  or.,  entwined  by 
a  serpent  ppr.   Motto,  Spectemur  agendo. 

Maude  (Yorkshire,  as  borne  by  John 
Maude,  of  Moor  House,  in  that  county, 
Esq.,  the  chief  landed  representative  of  the 
Maudes  in  Yorkshire,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant,  author  of  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  work,  "A  Visit  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  1800."  The 
femily,  originally  De  Monte  Alto,  was 


founded  in  England  by  Eustace  de  Mon 
Alto,  surnamed  "  The  Norman  Hunter 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Conquest  in  tl 
immediate  train  of  Hugh  Lupus).  Ax 
three  bars  gemelles  sa.  Over  all  a  lie 
rampt.  gu.  charged  on  the  shoulder  with 
cross  crosslet  fitchee,  or.  Crest,  A  lion 
head  couped  gu.  charged  with  a  croi 
crosslet  fitchee,  or.  Motto,  De  Mon1 
Alto. 

HopwooD  (as  borne  by  Egbert  Hoi 
WOOD,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn,  co.  Lancaster 
Paly  nebuly  of  six,  or.  and  vert,  on  a  car 
ton  sable,  a  millrind  in  pale  of  the  firs 
Crest,  A  dexter  hand  fessewise  couped  £ 
the  wrist  proper,  holding  an  escallop,  o] 
Motto,  Gradatim. 

Walton  (as  borne  by  Thomas  Tod: 
Walton,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  co.  Gloucestei 
and  Sunnyside,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchestei 
CO.  Durham).  Per  pale,  azure  and  sable 
on  a  chevron  indented  between  three  swan 
argent,  as  many  buckles  of  the  first.  Cresi 
A  gryphon's  head  erased  agent,  sem^e 
buckles  azure,  pierced  through  the  moutl 
by  a  spear  in  bend  sinister  point  upwards 
or.    Motto,  Murus  oeneus  virtus. 

SwAiNsoN  (as  borne  by  the  Eev.  Chris 
TOPHER  SwAiNSON,  SOU  and  heir  of  Johi 
Swainson,  merchant,  of  Preston).  Gules 
a  boar's  head  couped  arg.,  transfixed  by  i 
sword  in  bend,  point  downwards,  ppr.,  be^ 
tween  two  mullets  of  six  points  in  pale  o 
the  second.  Crest,  A  stag's  head  coupec 
arg.,  charged  with  a  mullet  of  eight  points, 
and  in  the  mouth  two  ears  of  barley,  or, 
Motto,  Pro  ecciesia  dei. 

Charter  (as  borne  by  JEllis  James 
Charter,  Esq.,  of  Bishop's  Lydiard,  co, 
Somerset).  Per  pale  az.  and  arg.,  abend 
engrailed  between  two  escallops  all  coun 
terchanged.  Crest,  In  front  of  a  cubit  arm, 
vested  azure,  cuff  arg.,  the  hand  holding  a 
scroll  entwined  by  a  branch  of  myrtle  all 
ppr.,  an  escallop,  arg.  Motto,  Non  sine 
jure. 
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HIS  ROYAL  HIGNHESS  THE  DUKE  OE 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  death  of  his  Royal  Highuess  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  took  place  at  Cam- 
|;!bridge  House,  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesday  the 
liSth  July. 

I    On  Monday,  a  bulletin  was  issued  by 
'Ihis  Royal  Highness's  medical  gentlemen, 
"stating  the  Duke  to  have  been  in  a  very 
exhausted  state  during  the  night,  but  to 
have  rallied  in  the  morning. 

At  mid-day,  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  arrived  at  Cambridge  House. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  arrived  at  Cambridge 
House  in  the  morning  to  learn  the  state 
of  her  Royal  brother,  returned  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  Royal  Duke  ex- 
pired.   The  following  bulletin,  signed  by 
the  medical  attendants,  announced  the 
death  of  his  Royal  Highness : — 
Cambridge- house, 
July  8,  1850,  ten  o'clock  p.m. 
"His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  after  passing  a  tranquil  day, 
expired  somewhat  suddenly,  and  without 
suffering,  at  twenty  minutes  before  ten 
o'clock." 

The  melancholy  intelligence  was  im* 
mediately  announced  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  by  Major  Baron  Knese- 
beck,  principal  Equerry  to  the  Royal 
Duke,  directly  after  which  Prince  Albert 
paid  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  and  Prince  George. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Adol- 
phus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Earl  of  Tipperary  and  Baron  of  Culloden, 
K.G.,  G.C.B. ;  Grand  Master  and  First 
Principal  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 


Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George; 
Knight  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle;  Field- Mar shalin^the  Army; 
Colonel  of   the    Coldstream  Guards; 
Colonel-in- Chief  of  the  60th  Foot;  Com- 
missioner of  the  Royal  Military  College 
and  Royal  Military  Asylum;  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew, 
was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of 
George  III.    He  was  born  the  24th  of 
February,  1774.    At  an  early  age  he  waS 
designed  for  the  army,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
with  his  two  brothers,  the  present  King 
of  Hanover  and  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex 
—each  being  accompanied  by  a  governor, 
a  preceptor,  and  a  gentleman-in-attend- 
ance.    At  the  completion  of  his  military 
studies.  Prince  Adolphus  had  his  first 
commission  as  ensign  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  and  having  become  a  master  of  the 
German  language,  by  his  stay  of  three 
years  at  Gottingen,  he  visited  the  court  of 
Prussia,  and  returned  to  England  in  1793. 
During  that  year  he  served  with  the  Bri- 
tish forces  before  Dunkirk,  and  came 
back  wearing  a  coat  which  exhibited 
several  sabre -marks,  and  a  helmet  through 
which  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  eye. 
He  is  stated  to  have  received  nine  wounds 
in  action.    In  1794  he  attained  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  and  in  1803  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  14,000  men,  des- 
tined for  the  defence  of  Hanover;  but 
finding,  on  his  arrival  in  the  electora,te, 
that  its  inhabitants  evinced  but  little  in- 
clination to  aid  him  against  the  enemy,  he 
soon  solicited  his  recal,  and,  after  some 
delay,  procured  permission  to  return  to 
England,  leaving  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Count  Walmoden,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  surrender. 
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His  Royal  Highness  was,  on  the  27  th 
November,  1801,  created  Baron  of  Cul- 
loden.  Earl  of  Tipperary,  and  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  he  accordingly  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Duke  married,  on  the  7th  Blay, 
1818,  at  Cassel,  her  Serene  Highness  the 
Princess  Augusta  Wilhehnina  Louisa, 
third  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  Frede- 
rick, of  Hesse-Cassel.  This  marriage 
was  re-solemnized  on  the  1st  June  of  the 
same  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  Duke  gradually  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Eield  Marshal;  and,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Hanover,  he  was  appointed  its 
Governor- General,  or  Viceroy,  in  1816. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom  was  marked  throughout  with 
wisdom,  mildness,  and  discretion.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  a  popular  commotion 
there  in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1831, 
the  Duke's  conduct  was  such  as  to  even- 
tually pacify  all  parties,  and  to  effect  the 
perfect  restoration  of  order,  in  fact,  the 
great  regard  the  people  of  Hanover  had 
for  a  Prince  so  kind  and  conciliatoiy,  and 
yet  so  firm  and  so  tenacious  of  his 
honour,  went  a  great  way  to  preserve  the 
Hanoverian  Crown  for  his  family.  The 
Viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  ceased  in  1837, 
at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  when  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th  July,  1837,  his 
Royal  Highness  left  Hanover. 

In  this  country  his  Royal  Highness  has 
been  always  popular,  and  certainly,  most 
deservedly  so.  He  took  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  furtherance  of  every  means 
likely  to  improve  the  knowledge  or  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow- subjects.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  cause  of  charity;  he 
was  a  munificent  contributor  to  most  of 
the  charitable  establishments  in  this  coun- 
try; and,  as  every  one  knows,  he  was 
always  ready  to  support  them  by  his  per- 
sonal attendance  and  exertions,  and  by 
his  patronage.  The  Times  thus  alludes 
to  his  conduct  in  this  respect.  "  He  was 
not,"  says  that  journal,  "  found  always  in 
smooth  water.  He  did  not  think  it  his 
sole  duty  to  precide  over  turtle  and  veni- 
son, or  to  angle  for  bank-notes.  He  did 
not  seek  solely  to  dignify  that  which  was 
harmonious,  or  to  give  grace  and  solemnity 
to  the  administrative  skill  of  others.  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  there  was  difficulty 
or  dispute,  there  was  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  midst  of  it.  If  a  close  com- 
mittee of  some  charity  in  which  he  was 
interested  became  split  into  parties  or  torn 
by  professional  rivalry,  he  would  suddenly 
make  his  appearance  on  a  committee-day, 
take  the  chair  as  president  of  the  charity 


without  notice  or  ceremony,  and,  in  a  t 
very  short  time,  either  compose  the 
quarrel,  or  what  was  equally  important,  '!] 
put  the  burden  and  disgrace  of  the  dis- 
pute on  the  right  shoulders.    He  would 
sacrifice  none  of  his  own  dignity  in  in- 
vestigating    the  most    minute  circum-  ;!' 
stances,  and  he  took  care  that  others  : 
should  not  peril  the  charity  by  their  dis-  f 
putes  or  intrigues.    This  habit  of  rushing  ? 
into  the  breach  was  strongly  shewn  in  J 
1847,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Ger- 
man  hospital  at  Dalston  was  perilled  by 
a  dispute  amongst  its  ofScers,  and  still  1? 
more  successfully  exhibited  in  the  same  , 
year  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where, 
from  similar  causes,  a  disturbance  had 
taken  place."    He  evinced,  too,  the  same 
fostering  care  towards  learning  and  the 
fine  arts.    His  private  character  was  ever 
unexceptionable.   When  young  his  habits 
were  very  studious,  and  his  acquirements 
as  a  scholar  were  far  more  considerable 
than  was  generally  supposed.    His  man- 
ners were  affable  and  pleasing,  no  person, 
perhaps,    possessing    more  completely 
that  characteristic    which  the  French 
term  "  bonhommie."    He  was  a  thorough 
English  prince  in  habits,  disposition,  and 
bearing,  and  he  seemed  at  all  times  at 
home  with  the  English  people,  and  they 
with  him.    His  demise  will  be  deeply  re- 
gretted by  all  parties. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  spoke  but  rarely,  and  then 
only  upon  very  important  occasions.  In 
politics,  he  had  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  acted  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Tory  party:  his  deep  affection  for  his 
father  made  him  resist  all  overtures  on  the 
part  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  his  brother  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  Whigs  of 
that  day;  and,  though  latterly  always 
ready  to  support  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment as  chosen  by  his  sovereign,  if 
he  conscientiously  could,  he  on  all  occa- 
sions displayed  Conservative  calmness- 
and  caution.  His  mode  of  address,  though 
not  eloquent,  was  sensible  and  impressive, 
and  he  was  ever  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion and  respect . 

As  a  friend  to  the  soldier's  widow  and 
the  soldier's  orphan,  his  royal  highness 
worthily  imitated  the  example  set  by  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York;  he  almost 
weekly  visited  the  Military  School  at 
Chelsea. 

The  duke  was  the  favourite  son  of 
George  III.,  and  the  following  anecdote 
marks  the  opinion  that  sovereign  enter- 
tained of  his  merits.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  grant  his  royal  highness  the 
allowance  of  £12,000  a-year  (since  raised 
to  £27,000),  George  IIL  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  him,  "  that  he  had  not  committed 
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his  first  fault."  The  whole  tenour  of  the 
duke's  subsequent  life  perpetuated  the 
;truth  of  this  assertion, 
j  The  duke  leaves  issue,  with  two  daugh- 
ters, one  son,  Prince  George  William 
Frederick  Chai'les,  now  Duke  of  Cam- 
'bridge,  K.G.,  G.C.H.  and  G.C.M.G.,  a 
IMajor-General  in  the  army,  and  Colonel 
lot' the  17th  Lancers.  The  daughters  are 
the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  Wilhelmina 
Elizabeth,  and  her  elder  sister,  the  Princess 
Augusta  Caroline  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
Mary  Sophia  Louisa,  who  w'\s  married, 
June  28,  1843,  to  Frederick  William 
Charles,  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  and  has  issue. 

VISCOUNT  CANTILUPE. 

George  John  Frederick,  Viscount  Can- 
tilupe,  was  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of 
the  present  Earl  De  la  Warr,  and  grand- 
son, maternally,  of  the  3rd  Duke  of  Dorset. 
"He  was  born  25th  April,  1814,  and  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier 
:  Guards.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  several 
:  years,  first  for  Helston,  and  afterwards  for 
!  Lewes.    His  lordship  had  been  for  some 

I days  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever,  which 
at  last  attacked  the  brain  and  proved 
fatal.  By  his  death,  his  next  brother,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Richard  Sackville  West, 
;i  becomes  Viscount  Cantilupe,  and  heir 
:  apparent  of  the  honours  of  the  House  of 
De  la  Warr. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART. 

It  has  been  generally  said  that  the 
family  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  humble 
origin,  a  tale  probably  emanating  from 
that  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  could 
not  be  contented  with  a  man's  rising  to 
the  highest  station  by  the  simple  means  of 
talent  pushed  on  by  wealth  and  favoured 
by  opportunity,  but  must  needs  lower  the 
ground  of  his  ascent  that  his  flight  might 
'  seem  all  the  higher.  The  truth  is  that  the 
;  great  grand-uncle  of  Sir  Robert,  so  far 
back  as  1650,  was  ^  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  and  even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Peele — for  so  the 
name  was  then  spelt — seized  of  lands  in 
the  Salisbury  and  Wiltsliire  districts  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster. 

The  late  minister  was  born  on  the  5th 
'  of  July,  1788,  in  a  cottage  near  the  family 
residence  of  Chamber  Hall,  and  not  far 
from  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to  his  future  eminence.  When  he  was 
only  two  years  old,  his  father  who  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  manu- 
factures, and  found  leisure  as  well  as  in- 
clination to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
politics,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 


National  Debt  Productive  of  National 
Prosperity."  This  new  and  somewhat 
startling  view  of  the  subject  aroused  a 
fierce  spirit  of  controversy,  and  if  it  drew 
down  upon  him  some  assailants,  it  also 
procured  for  him  many  admirers,  and 
brought  him  at  once  into  public  notice. 
We  may  suspect  too  that  his  success  in 
this  instance  made  him  aim  at  a  seat  in 
parliament,  which  it  was  not  long  before 
he  attained,  being  returned  for  Bury  ;  and 
it  certainly  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  Avho  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing him  upon  all  questions  connected  with 
manufactures  and  commerce.  Henceforth 
the  ambition  of  raising  his  family  to  poli- 
tical eminence  took  entire  possession  of 
him  He  determined  that  his  son  Robert 
should  one  day  be  Mr.  Pitt's  successor, 
and  having  once  mounted  this  hobby- 
horse he  rode  on  right  gallantly,  though 
in  the  commencement  the  prize  must  have 
seemed  at  an  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. For  once  too— a  thing  that  does 
not  often  happen — the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  son  ran  in  the  same  line  with  the 
wishes  of  the  father.  At  a  very  early  age 
the  embryo  prime -minister  was  sent  to 
Harrow,  where  in  1803,  we  find  him  on 
the  list  of  the  upper  fifth  form.  Byron  in 
speaking  of  him  long  afterwards  observes, 
"  There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars.  As 
a  scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior.  As 
a  schoolboy  out  of  school  I  was  always  in 
scrapes,  and  he  never ;  and  in  school  he 
always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely." 

In  1804,  Peel  left  Harrow,  and  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  seems  to 
have  persisted  in  the  same  course  of 
steady  diligence,  his  parts  being  evidently 
more  solid  than  shining — more  distin- 
guished, that  is,  for  judgment  and  an  even 
balance  of  the  intellectual  powers  than  for 
imagination.  In  taking  his  degree  he 
obtained  what  is  termed  at  Oxford  a 
double  first-class,  or  highest  honour  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics. 

This  it  must  be  owned  was  a  promising 
commencement.  Such  had  been  the 
steadiness  of  the  son's  application,  and  so 
admirably  had  nature  adapted  him  to  the 
path  chalked  out  for  him,  that  in  no  one 
instance  had  the  old  man's  schemes  en- 
countered the  slightest  check  or  deviation. 
As  he  had  planned  so  had  it  happened, 
and  so  we  shall  see  it  continuing  to  happen 
up  to  the  very  last,  with  a  regularity  be- 
yond all  parallel.  H  ad  he  been  arranging 
the  characters  in  a  play  or  romance  he 
could  not  have  disposed  of  them_  more 
completely  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  fancy. 

In  1809,  Peel  came  of  age,  when  his 
father  purchased  for  him  the  representa- 
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tion  of  Cashel,  that  he  might  enter  with- 
out loss  of  time  upon  his  political  career. 
Nor  did  the  latter  make  the  least  secret  of 
his  expectations.  He  openly  avowed  his 
belief  that  his  son  would  follow  in  the  path 
of  the  great  minister,  and  one  daj  attain 
the  same  distinction,  a  hazardous  prophecy 
to  indulge  in,  for  though  Pitt,  Burke,  and 
Fox  were  gone,  and  Sheridan  had  lost  all 
his  youthful  brilliance,  still  the  house  was 
not  deficient  in  men  of  talent,  and  might 
even  boast  of  men  of  genius  in  Canning, 
Palmerston,  and  Romilly.  In  addition  to 
these  potent  names  were  Tierney,  Wind- 
ham, Wilberforce,  Whitbread,  Castlereagh, 
Croker,  Brougham,  Henry  Petty,  Percival, 
Horner,  Robinson,  and  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell,  all  either  dangerous  rivals  or  exist- 
ing obstacles  to  a  young  man  entering 
upon  his  career.  Circumstances,  howeve^ 
favoured  him.  Canning  and  Castlereagh 
fought  their  absurd  duel— as  indeed  what 
duel  is  not  absurd  ? — and  both  in  conse- 
quence quitted  ofHce.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land also  resigned.  Percival  became 
prime  minister,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
forming  the  principal  supports  of  the  new 
cabinet.  Parliament  was  about  to  meet, 
and  at  the  very  opening  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren  had  to  be  de- 
fended, or  palliated,  in  order  to  carry 
through  the  address.  Peel  was  not  yet 
two  and  twenty,  and  consequently  with 
none  of  those  advantages  which  experience 
alone  can  give,  when  the  cabinet  deter- 
mined to  entrust  him  with  the  seconding 
of  the  address,  either  in  the  hope  of  re- 
buking his  ambition  by  failure,  or  perhaps 
urged  to  it  by  the  wealth  and  influence  ot 
his  father.  If  the  former  was  the  motive 
it  was  destined  to  be  utterly  defeated. 
His  speech — and  it  was  his  first— proved 
in  the  highest  degree  spirited,  and  led  to 
an  animated  debate  which  ended  in  the 
government  obtaining  a  great  majority. 
This  took  place  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1810.  ^ 
Shortly  afterwards  he  spoke  again  upon 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report  of  Lord 
Rochester's  committee,  condemnatory  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  again 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Livery  of  London 
petition  with  regard  to  the  committal  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  If  in  these  speeches 
he  felt  short  of  the  expectations  he  had 
raised,  he  as  much  went  beyond  them 
when  upon  the  18th  of  March,  1811,  he 
spoke  upon  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
defended  Lord  Wellington,  exclaiming, 
with  the  prophetic  spirit  of  one  whose 
keen  eye  already  discerned  the  future— 
"  He  could  not  help  reminding  the  house 
that  at  this  very  hour  Lord  Wellington 
might  be  preparing  for  action  to-morrow; 


and  when  he  reflected  upon  the  venal 
abuse  which  had  been  disseminated  against 
that  illustrious  character,  he  cherished 
sanguine  expectations  that  the  day  would 
soon  arrive  when  another  transeendant 
victory  would  silence  the  tongue  of  envy 
and  the  cavils  of  party  animosity ;  when 
the  British  commander  would  be  hailed 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country 
with  the  sentiment  addressed  on  a  ms- 
morable  occasion  to  another  illustrious 
character — '  fnvidiam  gloria  superasti.' " 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  house,  and  so 
satisfied  was  Percival  with  it  that  he 
forthwith  appointed  the  young  orator 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  same  spirit  of  order  and  application, 
which  had  distinguished  the  boy  at  school 
and  the  youth  at  college,  was  not  likely 
to  desert  his  riper  manhood.  His  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  his  office  was  unde- 
viating,  and  being  further  guided  by  an 
excellent  judgment,  the  minister  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  useful  and  promising 
adherent,  and  avowed  his  intention  of 
soon  bringing  him  into  the  cabinet.  The 
untimely  death,  however,  of  Percival  anti- 
cipated the  execution  of  this  project.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1812,  he  was  shot  by 
Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  revenge  for  the  real  or  sup- 
posed neglect  the  assassin  had  experienced 
from  the  British  ministry,  though,  as  it 
appeared  from  his  subsequent  confession, 
his  hatred  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Lord  Levesoa  Gower,  whom  he  would 
much  rather  have  killed  had  he  fallen  in 
his  way.  A  singular  phenomenon  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  by  the  surgeons  on 
the  dissection  of  the  body  of  this  deter-: 
mined  murderer,  who,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  laboured  under  partial  insanity. 
The  expanding  and  contracting  powers  of 
the  heart  continued  perceptible  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  or  in  other  words  to  be 
alive  for  four  hours  after  he  had  been  laid 
open,  a  tenacity  of  life  which,  if  it  be  true, 
is  without  a  parallel.  Had  this  extraor- 
dinary vigour  of  the  heart  anything  to  do 
with  the  resolution  he  displayed  from  first 
to  last,  as  well  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed,  as  in  the  whole  business  of  the 
execution? 

On  the  Ist  of  June  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  was  sent  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration; but  upon  his  failure  Lord  Liver- 
pool became  Prime  Minister,  when 
amongst  other  changes  Peel  was  appointed 
to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland. 
He  found  the  business  of  his  new  office 
in  extreme  confusion.  This  he  immedi- 
ately set  about  correcting,  and  in  a  short 
time  as  much  order  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  department  as  before  there  had 
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een  disorder,  while  his  courteous  man- 
ers  and  evident  desire  to  improve  the 
•ade  of  Ireland  endeared  him  to  all  the 
lerchants  and  manufacturers  wJio  had 
ccess  tgi  him. 
By  this  time  the  Catholic  question  had 
ecome  the  great  difficulty  of  the  day  with 
linisters.  Although  not  so  much  felt  in 
ungland,  it  had  already  created  no  little 
^loveinent  in  the  sister  isle,  where  O'Con- 
i  ell,  then  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  was 
ousing  the  whole  country  with  one  gene- 
,al  cry  of  emancipation.  Canning  at 
-3ngth  became  convinced  of  the  necessity 
f  granting  what  the  Irish  demanded,  and 
nil  the  22nd  of  June,  1812,  he  carried,  by 
[  majority  of  234  to  106,  a  motion  pledg- 
iig  the  house  to  consider  the  Catholic 
'laims  in  the  ensuing  session.  On  this 
occasion  Feel  voted  in  the  minority,  so 
;hat  he  appeared  in  Ireland  as  the  decided 
opponent  of  the  question  which  so  deeply 
intt;rested  a  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
i)ut  it  was  not  until  the  year  1813,  when 
jVIr.  Grattan  moved  for  a  committee  to 
lake  the  Catholic  claims  into  considera- 
ion,  that  bespoke  determinedly  upon  the 
..ubject.  Those  however,  who  were  capa- 
ble of  looking  into  him  with  considerate 
jjyes,  must  have  seen  that  he  was  actuated 
n  this  by  no  jealous  party  spirit,  for 
)bortly  afterwards  in  a  debate  upon  the 
^tate  of  education  in  Ireland,  he  strongly 
jargued  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
taught. 

'  The  wisdom  of  the  young  statesman's 
'views  in  this  last  matter  could  be  as  little 
doubted  as  the  error  of  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  Catholic  emancipation.  By  the 
Icontinued  denial  of  this  claim,  the  south 
□f  Ireland  was  brought  in  1814  to  a  state 
■closely  bordering  upon  social  disorganiza- 
•tion.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  had  recourse 
to  the  simple  expedient  of  force,  suppress- 
'ing  the  Catholic  Board  by  proclamation,  a 
;measure  which  Peel  strenuously  defended. 
While  he  imputed  the  condition  of  the 
country  to  the  agitators,  and  proposed  to 
secure  a  better  obedience  to  the  laws  by 
the  appointment  of  superintending  stipen- 
diary magistrates  and  an  organized  police. 
This  system  was  adopted,  and  in  1822  so 
;extended  that  the  constabulary  of  Ireland 
now  forms  an  important  addition  to  the 
.standing  army.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
occurred  so  deficient  a  harvest  (^1816) 
'that  to  alleviate  the  famine,  Feel  obtained 
,a  treasury  order  for  the  admission  of 
! American  flonr  free  of  duty;  but  notwith- 
staading  this  salutary  measure  distress 
'and  agrarian  outrage  increased  on  all 
;  sides,  and,  as  if  that  had  been  a  panacea 
for  hunger,  the  cry  became  louder  than 
>ever  for  Catholic  emancipation.  On  the 
!9th  of   May,  1817,  Mr.  Grattan  again 


brought  the  measure  before  the  house. 
Peel  replied  to  him,  urging  in  a  speech 
of  unusual  force  and  eloquence,  that  if 
this  were  once  granted,  the  Catholics 
would  use  the  political  power  thus  at- 
tained to  the  destruction  of  the  established 
church,  and  aspire,  as  was  most  natural, 
to  the  restoration  of  their  own  faith  in  all 
its  early  splendour.  Henceforth  the  task 
of  defending  Catholic  exclusion  and  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  was  chiefly  entrusted 
to  him ;  and  session  after  session  he  had 
to  fight  the  same  battle,  his  opponents, 
like  Antaeus  when  he  touched  the  ground, 
seemed  to  gather  fresh  strength  from  each 
defeat.  His  labours,  however,  did  not 
go  entirely  without  recompense.  Shortly 
after  the  debate  in  1 8 1 7 ,  when  Mr.  Speaker 
Abbott,  M.F.  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  notice  was 
given  to  Christ  Church  of  Peel's  intention 
to  contest  the  vacancy,  and  the  seat  was 
secured  for  him  before  Canning's  friends 
commenced  their  canvass 

In  the  following  year  he  resigned  his 
office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  We  now 
come  to  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures ot  his  political  career. 

When  Feel  first  entered  Parliament, 
he  fully  coincided  with  his  father's  views 
upon  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  in 
1811  voted  with  Mr.  Vansittart  in  favour 
of  a  paper  resolution.  But  in  1819  we 
find  liim  one  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland with  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
resuming  cash  payments.  On  the  24th 
of  May  he  brought  forward  the  report, 
advising  a  short  extension  of  the  re- 
strictive period,  a  gradual  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  to  become  entire  on  May 
1st,  1823,  and  the  immediate  repeal  of 
prohibitions  against  the  exporting  and 
melting  coin.  Two  years  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  specified  time,  the  Bank  began 
to  pay  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this  mea- 
sure, which  emanated  from  Peel,  and 
was  most  ably  defended  against  the  at- 
tacks of  William  Cobbett,  gained  the 
ministry  such  credit  with  the  commercial 
world  as  enabled  Lord  Liverpool  to  keep 
his  party  in  office  for  some  time  longer. 
He  himself,  however,  had  no  share  in  the 
administration. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  currency 
question  was  finally  settled,  great  distress 
prevailed  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts,  in  consequence  of  which  loud 
demands  were  made  by  the  people  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  On  the  13th  of  July 
an  attempt  was  made  to  stem  this  torrent 
by  a  proclamation  forbidding  seditious 
meetings.  But  the  poorer  classes  had  suf- 
fered much,  and  the  consequent  spirit 
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of  disaffection  fomented  by  those  who  had 
their  own  views  in  it,  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  put  down.  The  people  gathered 
on  the  18th  of  August  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places,  and  assembled  on  Peterloo 
Field,  the  site  of  the  present  Free  Trade 
Hall  in  Manchester.  The  melancholy 
result  is  still  well  remembered;  but  "there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  it  was  eventually  the  means  of 
saving  much  bloodshed.  Peel  himself 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  upon  the  ground  of  the  secret 
societies  among  the  people,  and  the  dan- 
gers that  might  have  followed  had  the 
meeting  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
interruption. 

In  June,  1820,  when  Queen  Caroline 
arrived  in  England,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  introduced  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  to  deprive  her  of  her  legal 
rank  and  privileges.  In  this  measure 
Peel  took  no  part  ;  but  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1821,  he  defended  the  govern- 
ment against  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock's 
motion,  condemning  their  conduct  towards 
the  queen  ;  at  the  same  time  he  regretted 
the  exclusion  of  her  name  from  the  Li- 
turgy, and  the  refusal  to  comply  with  her 
demand  for  a  palace  and  a  ship  of  war, 
not  as  things  being  intrinsically  impor- 
tant, but  because  the  denial  of  them 
created  an  impression  on  the  popular 
mind  that  the  Queen  was  the  object  of 
persecution. 

On  the  28th  February,  1821,  Mr. 
Plunkett  once  again  brought  the  Catholic 
claims  before  Parliament,  in  a  speech 
that  proved  him  worthy  of  being  the 
successor  of  the  celebrated  Grattan. 
Peel,  as  usual,  undertook  the  task  of  op- 
posing Emancipation,  but  in  the  modified 
and  somewhat  wavering  tone  of  his  reply 
might  be  easily  seen  that  he  did  not 
cleave  to  his  old  opinions  with  the  same 
tenacity,  or  carry  them  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, that  he  had  done  before. 

Towards  the  end  of  1821  important 
changes  took  place  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
Sidmouth  retired,  and  Peel  again  took 
office,  but  it  was  this  time  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  this 
new  and  elevated  post,  he  is  said  to  have 
become  exceedingly  popidar  from  his 
general  urbanity  of  manners,  while  he 
fulfilled  all  its  arduous  duties  with  his 
usual  regularity  and  perseverance.  Dur- 
ing the  session,  Lord  John  Kussell  brought 
forward  his  first  motion  for  a  reform  in 
parliament,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  so  great  a  change,  and  upon  this  oc- 
casion Peel  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
make  more  than  a  short  reply.  He,  hoAV- 
ever,  much  distinguished  himself  on 
Canning's  motion,  "for  the  restoration 


of  Catholic  Peers  to  their  political  priv]  i  * 
leges,"  though  he  still  remained  on  whi  fp 
we  should  now  certainly  term  the  wron  't 
side  of  the  question.  i  Ion 

Another  was  rising  fast  and  bright  i'  'f' 
the  political  hemisphere.     The  death  (  a'' 
Lord  Londonderry   in  the  August  (  )« 
1822,  brought  Canning  into  the  Foreig 
Office,  but  it  was  not  until  the  elevent  tL 
hour,  nor  without  visible  signs  of  tb  tlii 
deepest  reluctance  on  the  part  of  th  >lt' 
aristocratic  leaders,  who   at    no  tim  lii 
seem  to  have  either  loved  or  trusted  Car  oi 
ning.     In  their  excuse  it  must  be  sai( 
that  Pitt  entertained  precisely  the  sam  K' 
distrust  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  and  w  t  ( 
have  the  testimony  of  Lady  Hester  Star  id, 
hope  to  his  having  roundly  declared  thi  i 
so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  Prim  k 
Minister,  Canning  should  never  be  ad  i 
mitted  into  office.     It  was  a  time,  how  Bf 
ever,  of  constant  struggle  with  a  powei 
ful  opposition,  and  required  all  the  talei;  Oi 
the  ministry  could  allure  into  their  rank!  to 
Only  a  short  time  before  Canning's  re:  a 
election,  Brougham  had  called  the  atteni 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  threatened  in  tti 
vasion  of  Spam  by  a  French  army,  ai  re 
the  instigation  of  the  Holy  Allianc* 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  the  new  Mi 
nister  of  Foreign  Affairs  laid  the  diplo 
matic  papers  on  the  table  of  the  Hous(  k 
and  in  the  debates  that  resulted  from  i1 
and  continued    throughout  the  montl 
we  find  Peel  rising  in  his  place  to  defen 
the  pacific  policy   of  the  Governmer 
against  the  opposition  which  was  endea 
vouring  to  drive  the  country  headlon 
into  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Spain. 

The  noble  principles  he  laid  dow 
shelved  that  a  considerable  change  ws 
going  on  in  the  political  creed  of  the  Tor 
minister ;  but  the  change  was  slow,  afte 
the  usual  caution  of  his  temper,  and  i 
the  meanwhile  Canning  was  far  outstrip 
ping  him  m  the  race  of  popularity.  Th 
latter  was  favourable  to  the  Catholi 
claims ;  his  foreign  policy  was  of  a  moi 
liberal  and  decisive  character ;  and  in  th 
debate  upon  the  money-crisis  of  that  yea 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he  surpasse 
Peel  on  the  ground  that  was  more  pecii 
liarly  his  own.  But  if  Peel  hi.d  in  thi 
instance  seemed  inferior  to  himself  an 
the  expectation  of  his  friends,  he  soo 
afterwards  retrieved  his  lost  honours  an 
came  out  all  the  brighter  from  this  tern 
porary  eclipse.  This  was  on  the  9th  ( 
March,  when  he  made  one  of  his  moi 
brilliant  speeches  on  the  introduction  ( 
important  measures  for  the  consolidatio 
and  improvement  of  the  criminal  law. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1827,  Lor 
Liverpool  was  found  senseless  on  the  floe 
of  his  breakfast  room  in  an  apoplectic  fi 
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id  to  Peel  was  entrusted  the  duty  of 
iTving  the  tidings  to  the  King  at 
|ighton.    In  April,  Canning  undertook 
(form  an  administration,  and  would  fain 
ive  enlisted  so  able  a  supporter  amongst 
i  adherents ;  but  Catholic  Emancipation 
iDved,  if  there  were  no  other  ground,  a 
long  cause  of  division  between  them, 
■el,  however  modified  his  views  might  be 
that  subject  to  what  they  had  been, 
uld  not  yet  bring  himself  to  form  one  in 
tninistiy  of  which  the  head  was  avowedly 
»'0urable  to  the  Catholic  claims.  Lord 
fdon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
ined. The  ministry  was  however  formed, 
[t  on  the  8th  of  August,  Canning 
^d,  and  though  it  was  then  held  toge- 
iv  for  awhile  under  Lord  Goderich  it 
bke  up  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
muary,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
^,s  again  sent  for,  and  Peel  became  Se- 
etary  for  the  Home  Department. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  1828,  Lord 
ihn  Russell  brought  forward  his  motion 
K  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
iicts.    Peel  opposed  the  nieasure  in  a  very 
iutious  speech ,  all  the  arguments  of  which 
:;re  more  of  a  negative  than  an  affirmative 
liture ;  he  was  not,  he  said,  prepared  to 
)gue  that  the  question  was  essentially 
iterwoven  with  the  protection  of  the 
ihui-ch  of  England,  but  then  neither  did 
h  see  how  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
jboured  under  any  practical  grievance  on 
ccount  of  their  religious  differences.  The 
tisting  law  merely  gave  a  nominal  pre- 
^)nderance  to  the  Established  Church, 
id   there    must  be  a  preponderance 
some  sort.     On  the  18th  of  March 
'i   adopted  the  repeal   of  the  Cor- 
oration  and  Test  Acts  as  a  government 
easure,  proposing  however  to  accompany 
E  with  a  qualifying  declaration  of  no  great 
moment,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
fought  forward  only  as  a  salvo  for  the 
iange  in  his  opinions.    This  measure,  as 
light  have  been  expected  led  to  Catholic 
smancipation,  which  took  place  in  the 
"ssion  of  1829,  upon  which  occasion,  he 
)ted  for  the  measure,  not  as  being  good 
:i  itself  but  because  "  he  was  willing  to 
icounter  the  risk  of  contingent  dangers 
-f  <ither  than  in  the  existing  situation  of  the 
')untry  endure  not  only  the  continuation 
!.it  the  aggravation  of  the  present  system." 
laving  given  this  vote,  which  might  be 
idiiy  considered  as  opposed  to  the  wishes 
If  Oxford,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  20th 
f  February,  and  put  it  to  the  test  by 
l  anding  again  for  the  University  against 
^ir  H.  Inglis,  when  he  lost  his  re-election 
y  no  very  great  majority — Liglis,  755; 
i'eel,  609.    He  was  not  long  however 
rithout  a  seat,  being  returned  on  the  3rd 
f  March  for  Westbury,  and  on  the  last 


day  of  the  same  month  he  brought  up  the 
Catholic  Eelief  Bill  to  the  Lords. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  one  of  the  richest 
commoners  in  England,  and  succeeded  to 
the  baronetage  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  Tamworth.  In  April  the 
Wellington  administration  came  to  a  close, 
Tories  and  Eadicals  being  alike  opposed 
to  it,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  un- 
popularity of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
the  time  for  his  determined  opposition  to 
the  reform  for  which  the  people  were  so 
clamorous.  When,  however,  the  Reform 
Bill  had  passed,  Sir  Robert,  who  had 
spoken  most  ably  against  it,  at  once  ac- 
cepted it  as  irrevocable,  called  upon  his 
friends  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  Registration  Courts,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  formation  of  a  power- 
ful party. 

In  1834,  the  Whig  party  fell  to  pieces 
by  Lord  Althorp,  who  was  the  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  resigning  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  Lord  Grey's 
quitting  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  King 
William  then  sent  to  Italy  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  holding  the 
vacant  office  for  him,  and  transacting  well 
nigh  all  the  business  of  the  state. 

The  general  election  of  1834  gave  no 
majority  to  Sir  Robert.  He  was  defeated 
on  the  election  of  Speaker,  the  Tithe  ques- 
tion, and  Appropriation  Clause.  Indeed 
his  whole  ministry  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  continued  struggle  for  existence, 
and  on  the  8th  of  April,  he  resigned,  when 
Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  office.  He 
had  however  in  this  short  period  exhibited 
very  superior  abilities ,  and — most  unusual 
thing — quitted  office  with  increased  repu- 
tation. 

In  1836,  Sir  Robert  was  elected  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  fully  entitled  by  his  classical 
accomplishments,  and  in  1837,  the  Con- 
servatives entertained  him  at  a  public 
dinner,  three  thousand  guests  sitting  down 
at  the  table,  upon  which  occasion  his  speech 
was  by  many  thought  to  be  the  most  elo- 
quent he  had  ever  delivered. 

The  Whigs  being  beaten  on  the  Jamaica 
Bill  in  1839,  found  themselves  compelled 
to  resign,  when  he  was  again  sent  for  by 
the  Queen,  but  declined  taking  office  un- 
less her  Majesty  dismissed  the  ladies  of  her 
household.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  again 
became  Prime  Minister,  soon  found  him- 
self unable  to  retain  office,  when  Sir  Robert 
was  a  third  time  sent  for  and  formed  an 
administration.  At  this  juncture  the 
greatest  distress  ever  known  prevailed  in 
the  country,  and  Sir  Robert  giving  up  the 
cause  of  protection,  introduced  his  new 
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corn  law,  and  reduced  the  duties  upon  a 
variety  of  articles,  and  to  supply  the  pre- 
sent deficiency  of  revenue  proposed  an 
income-tax  to  last  three  years.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  plan  to  argue  upon  the 
comprehensive  change  of  policy,  or  upon 
the  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  great 
man,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  mea- 
sures, was  the  minister  of  the  Queen  and 
nation,  and  not  of  any  party. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  married,  in  1820,  Julia, 
youngest  daughter  of  General  Sir  John 
Floyd,  Bart.,  and  leaves  issue : — Robert, 
the  present  Baronet,  born  the  4th  May, 
1822;  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Switzer- 
land. Erederick,  IM.P.  for  Leominster, 
born  26th  October,  1823.  WiUiam,  born 
2nd  November,  1824;  Captain,  R.N. 
John  Ployd,  born  24th  May,  1829 ;  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  Arthur  Wellesley, 
born  the  3rd  August,  1829.  Julia,  mar- 
ried in  July,  1841,  to  Viscount  Yilliers, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  Eliza. 
Sir  Robert  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
on    the     29th   June,  and  died  on  the 


2nd  July  from  the  injuries  he  ha 
received. 

SAMUEL  ELIAS  SAVTBRIDGE,  ESQ.,  OF 
OLANTIGH,  KENT. 

This  respected  and  deeply-lamentej 
gentleman  was  Colonel  of  the  East  Keii! 
Militia,  and  twice  sat  in  Parliament  fc 
Canterbury.  He  was  son  and  heir  of  tl 
late  Alderman  John  Sawbridge,  M.P.  ft 
London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1775;  anC 
great-grandson  of  Jacob  Sawbridge,  Esq  1 
M.P.,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Sout 
Sea  Company,  in  the  memorable  yej 
1720,  who  purchased,  temp.  Queen  Ann ; 
from  the  Thornhill  family,  the  estate  an: 
seat  of  Olantigh,  in  Kent. 

Colonel  Sawbridge  was  born  in  176!, 
and  married,  in  1794,  Elizabeth,  daught(! 
of  Brabazon  Ellis,  Esq.,of  Wyddiall  Hal; 
Herts,  and  had  issue  five  sons  and  thn 
daughters.  Of  the  former,  the  eldes 
John  Samuel  Wanley,  having  married  tli, 
heiress  of  Richard  Erie  Drax  Grosveno 
Esq.,  of  Charborough  Park,  Dorset,  is  th 
present  J.  S.  W.  Sawbridge  Erie  Drai 
Esq.,  M.P.  ' 
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Berford,  18 

Berkeley  of  Cotberidge,  14 
Berkeley,  45 

Bernard  of  Palace  Anne, 
19 

Bertram,  18,  49 
Best,  45 


Bewicke  of  Close  House, 
68 

Bewicke  of  Hallaton,  68 
Bicker- Caarten,  98 
Biddle  of  Wootton  under 

Edge,  45 
Binny  of  Fearn,  34 
Binny  of  Forneath,  34 
Birch  ofHenlyPark,  20 
Birley  ofKirldiam,  59 
Bi^hopricks,  newly-created, 

arms  of,  15 
Black  of  Scotland,  78 
Bladwyn  Mawr,  45 
Blakely  of  Norwich,  7 
Blathwayt     of  Dyrham 

Park,  93 
Blofeld  of  Hoveton  House, 

49 

Boddanif  10 

Bolton  of  Curraghduff,  50 
Bolton  of  Wakefield,  50 
Bolton  of  Kewby,  50 
Bolton  of  Mount  Bolton,  50 
Bolton  of  Faithlegg,  89 
Bombay,  Bishoprick  of,  15 
Borrer  of  Hurst  Pierpoint, 
79 

Botfield,  Norton  HaU,  98 
Bourchier,  19 
Bourne  of  Stahnine,  3 
Bourne   of  Hackinsall,  3, 
pi.  vi 

Bowdon-Butler     of  Plea- 

sington,  44 
Bowden  of  Croydon,  69 
Bowe,  83 

Bower  of  High  Grove,  10 
Boynton,  102 

Boynton  of  Barmston  and 
Burton  Agnes,  Bart.,  47 
Brabant,  86 
Bjabazon,  29 
Braddyll,  29 

Bramley-Moore  of  Liver- 
pool, 86 
Brandling  ofGosforth,  101 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
17 

Brandreth    of  Houghton 

House,  93 
Brewster,  47 
Bridgeman,  48 
Brisbane  of  Brisbane,  80 
Brise  of  Spains  Hall,  91 
Brittany,  31 

Broadmead  of  Milverton, 
60 

Brock  of  Guernsey,  9 
Brock,  2 

Brockwell  ap  Ysgrithog,  25 
Brome  Charles  John  By- 
thesea,  Esq.,  99,  pi.  viii 
Bromley^  2 
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Brooke  of  Handford,  5,  18 
Brooke  of  Manor  Brooke, 
23 

Brooke,     Richard  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.,  18 

rooke  of  S 
Brooke,  l7 
Brooks  of  Flitwick  Manor, 

39,  pi.  xiv 
Broughton  of  Broughton,  81 
B?'Oughton,  93 
Bruce     of  Roehampton 

Priory,  53 
Bruce- Gardyne,  7 
Buckle,  68 
Bulmer,  93 

Bulwer  of  Heydon  Hall,  6, 
pi.  i 

Burnell  of  Lofthouse  Eoth- 

well,  78 
Burr  en  of  London,  77 
Burton  of  Woodlands,  66 
Butler-Bowdon  of  Pleasing- 
ton  HaU,  44 
Bythesea  of  the  Hill,  Fresh- 
ford,  2,  pi.  viii 

Caarten-Bicker,  98 
Caldwell,_  Sir  1.  L.,  G.C.B., 

59,  pi.  iv 
Caldwell  of  Linley  Wood, 

96,  pi.  xiv 
Campbell  of  Argyll,  71 
Campbell  of  Auchmannoch, 

61 

Campbell-Davys  of  Neu- 

addfawr,  87,  pi.  xiv 
Campbell,  47,  88 
Campbell  of  Kilpont,  28 
Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  52 
Capron,  or  Caperon,  of  Scot- 
ton,  46. 
Capron  of  Stoke  Doyle  and 
Southwick  HaU,  46,  pi. 
vi 

Cardale   of    Dudley  and 

Hagley,  71 
Cardozo  of  Hackney,  69 
Carew  of  Woodenstown,  50 
Carew,  Rev.  Gerald,  pi.  xi 
Carmichael,  8 

Carmichael  of  Carspherne, 
28 

Carmichael,  Lt.  J.  J.  O'Fer- 

raU,  R.N.,;?/,  x 
Carpenter,  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 

nel,  68 
Carr,  43 

Carthew  of  Woodbridge 

Abbey,  10 
Carthew,  Geo.  Alfred,  Esq., 

of  East  Dereham,  10 
Carwardine  of  Essex,  32 
Gary,  49,  70 


Caswall,  98 

Chad  of  Thursford,  Bart., 

92  ' 
Chadwick  of  High  Bank,  <  [oo 
Chadwick    of  Pudlestoi 

Court,  52,  pi.  xi 
Chambre  of  Halhead  Hal 

and  Kendal,  44 
Chance  of  Birmingham,  13, 

pi.  i 

ChapUn  of  Blankney,  26 
Chaplin  of  TathweU  Halll 
26 

Charlesworth  of  Lofthous(j|&5 

House,  4,  pi,  i 
Charter,  EUis  James,  Esq, 

of  Bishops  Lydiard,  id 
Chase  of  Much  Hadham,  3'j 
Chatterton,  85 
Chaytor,  26 

Cheevers  of  KiUyon,  21 
Cheke,  94 

Chetham- Strode  of  South- 

hiU,  12 
Chetwynd  of  Grendon,  85 
Chittleton,  2 
Chivers,  2 
Chute  of  Hants,  79 
Clapp  of  Salcombe  HiU,  14|n 
Clare  of  Walton  on  the 

HiU,  5 
Clarkson  of  Heysham,  6 
Claxson  of  Eastgate  House, 

2 

Clayton  of  Lostock  HaU, 
74 

Clayton  of  Enfield  OM|a 

Park,  74 
Clegg  of  Lancashire,  74 
Clements  of  Lower  Clap 

ton,  74 
Clerk  of  Penicuik,  48 
Clervaux,  26 

Clifford.  Earl  of  Cumber 

land,  17 
Clifton,  2 

Clippesby  of  Clippesby,  78 
Cloverley,  93 

Clulow,  of  Echingham,  74 
Clynton,  99 

Cobbe  of  Newbridge,  61 
Coleman  of  Norwich,  4,  pi, 
iv 

CoUings  of  Guernsey,  40  \ 
CoUings,  Sir  WiUiam,  40 
Colmore  of  Moor  End.  69 
Cologan  of  Teneriffe,  69 
Colswell,  70 

Colthurst  of  Dripsey  Cas- 
tle, 5 

Colthurst  of  Clonmoyle,  6 
Commoners  entitled  to  quar-* 

ter  the  Plantaganet  arms, 

65 


'ongreve  of  Mount  Con- 

1  greve,  57 

ypouner  of  Manche,  33 
Booke  of  Wargrave,  94 
Boultliart  of  Coultliart  and 
I  Collyn,  8,  pi.  vii.  Frontis- 
I  piece 

"'oiirtauld  of  Folly  House, 
I  l%pl.  X, 

;!oxwell  of  Dowdeswell, 

25,  pi  V 
Jozens-Hardy  of  Letlier- 

ingsett  Hall,  10 
>adock-Hartopp  of  Four 

Oaks  Hall,  Bart.,  7 
yegoe,  69 
yewe,  42 

Jroft  of  Greenham  Lodge, 
51 

VCroghan,  61 

■>oss    of   Mortfield,  co. 
I  i  Lancaster,  98 
,  prosse  of  Broomfield,  44 
y>osthwaite  of  Dublin,  22 
jpruiksliank    of  Langley 
I  Park,  33 

rli>uiksliank  of  Stracathro, 
33 

i'iruiksliank  of  KeitKock; 

i:  34 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  17 
Jurrie,  Eaikes,  Esq.,  100, 

pi.  Yl 

wjUusack,  13 

Ibustance  of  Weston,  40 

IbabLs  of  Freasley,  6 
■Dakeyne,  Henry  Charles, 
■  Esq.,  51,  pi  XV 
PjDale  of  TunstaU,  14,  48 
f  Oale  of  Ashbourne,  68 
;  Oalgairns  of  Balgarres,  33 
I  Dalmahoy   of  Dalmahoy, 
;  62 

IDaniell  of  Danesbury,  61 
Danvers,  92 
Darby    of  Colebrookdale, 
12,  39,  pi  ix 
UArcy,  18,  42 
D'Arcyof  Hyde  Park,  49 
Darnell,  83 
Daubeney,  Major  General, 
.  K  H.,  20 

iOaunt  of  Owlpen,  Fahalea, 
■;  Newborough,  Tracton 
■  Abbey,  and  Kilcascan,  23 
Dauntre,  23 

.Davenport  of  Cheshire,  43 
iDavey,  Stephen,  Esq.,  of 
j   Eedruth,  100,  pHx 
Davies  of  Bristol,  8,  pi  v 
iOavies  of  Moor  Court,  67, 

;    pi.  Xi 

[Davies  of  Birmingham,  63 
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Davies  of  Blaendyffryn, 
and  Alltyr  Odin,  67, 
pi.  X 

Davies-Lloyd,ArthurLloyd, 

Esq.,  67 
Davis,  25 

Davis  of  HoUywood,  Bart, 

2,  70,  pi  xi 
Davys-CampbeU  of  Neu- 

addfawr,  87,  pi  xiv 
Dawes  of  Bolton,  40 
Dawson,  20 

Dawson  of  The  Wray,  66 

Dearden  of  Eochdale  Ma- 
nor, 68 

De  Argentine,  18 

De  Bands,  18 

De  Bouden  of  Boudon,  77 

De  Bryan,  45 

De  Catherton,  26 

De  Coggeshall,  18 

De  Duston  of  Duston,  77 

De  Hammys  or  Hames,  99 

De  HaviUand  of  Guernsey, 
11 

De  La  Feld,  40 
De  La  Hay,  18 
D'Engaine,  18 
Denny,  100 

Denton  of  Wamel  Denton, 
27 

DePicheford  of  Lee  Brock- 
hurst,  77 
Derby,  original  Earls  of,  66 
Bering  of  Lockleys,  13 
De  Shepreth,  18 
De  Stoke,  of  Stoke,  77 
De  Turenberd,  18 
Devereux,  45 

D'Eyncourt  of  Bayons,  24 
Dickinson  of  Farley  Hill, 
94 

Dixon  of  Middleham,  93 
Dod  of  Cloverley,  93 
Dod,  E.  P.  Esq.,  94,  pi  xv 
Dodding,  29 
Dodsworth,  24 
Dolling  of  MagheraHn,  52 
Dorrien  of  Haresfoot,  29 
D'Oyley  of  Norfolk,  &c.  77 
i>'  Oyley  of  Sion  Hill,  Shot- 

tisham,  &c.,  77 
D'Oyley,  of  Whatton,  &c., 

77 

D'Oyley  of  Hocknorton,  77 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  84 
Drew,  of  Strand  House, 

Youghall,  27,  ph  iii. 
Dudley  of  Clapton,  co.  Nor- 
thampton, 17 
Duffield    of   Ireland  and 

Yorkshire,  5 
Duke  of  Otterton,  29 
Duke,  Sir  James,  Bt.,  58 


iii 

Dukinfield,  31 

Dunscombe  of  Mount  De  - 
sert, 42 

Dunscombe  of  Lee  Bank, 
43 

Dunsmure,  18 

Duruard  of  Montrose,  33 

Dyer,  William  Andrew, 

Esq.,  100,  p?.  X. 
Dymoke  of  Tetford,  66 
Dyson  of  WiUow  Hall,  61 
Dyson,  3 

Earner,  2 

Eardley,  Sir  Culling  E., 

Bart.,  12 
Easthope,  Sir  John,  Bart., 

64 

Eccleston  of  Eccleston,  36 
Edge  of  StreUey  HaU,  19, 
pi  iv. 

Edgebarston  of  Edgebars- 

ton,  77 
Ednevit  ap  Tudor,  25 
Edwardes  of  Shrewsbury, 

81 

Edwardes,  Major  Herbert, 
81 

Edwards  of  Eoby  HaU,  39 
Edwards  of  Arlesey  Bury, 
51 

Edwards  of  Bishop's  Lav- 

ington,  63 
Edwards  of  Chirk,  81 
Edwards,  Joshua,  Esq.,  25, 

81,  pi.  iii 
Edwards,  3,  61 
Edwin  of  Englefield,  25 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  l7,  pi. 

iv 

Elgar,  3. 

EUerton-Lodge,  John,  Esq., 
37 

EUison,  of  Boultham,  83 
Ellwyn  of  WygenhaU,  78 
Elmhirst  of  Elmhirst,  43 
Emeris  of  Southwood  and 

Louth,  59,  pi  X. 
England,  l7 
Essex,  Earl  of,  52 
Ethelston    of  Wicksted 

HaU,  60 
Ettrick  of  High  Barnes,  2 
Europe,  States  of,  arms  of, 

15 

Evans      of  Gortmerron 

House,  79,  pi  xii. 
Evelyn  of  Wotton,  26 
Evereux,  31 
Ewer,  72 

Falconer  of  Halkerton,  62 
Farley  of  co.  Worcester, 

n,pl  a 


iv 

Farnliam,  Lord,  53,  pi.  vii 

Frontispiece. 
Farquharson  of  luvercauld, 

52 

Farquharson^  25 
Farr,  70 

Feilden,  Joseph,  Esq.,  of 
Wilton  House,  100,  pi.  v. 

Fenton  of  Glynamel,  and 
of  Wavertree,  100 

Fenwick  of  Newcastle,  26, 
pi.  iii. 

Ferrand  of  Thornhill,  68 

Ferrers  of  Baddesley  Clin- 
ton, 66 

Ferrers  (ancient)  66 

Ferrers,  of  Groby,  66 

Ffytche  of  Thorpe  Hall, 
60,  pi  ix. 

Field  of  Ulceby  Grange,  26 

Fiennes,  92 

Fisher  of  Cossington,  2,  24, 

pi.  viii. 
Fisher  of  Willenhall,  38, 

pi.  vi. 

Fisher  of  Bentworth  HaU, 
51 

Fisher,  Rev.  Geo.  Hutchin- 
son, 88. 

Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Glin, 
22,  pi.  vii.  Frontispiece. 

Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry, 
22 

Fitzgerald  of  Ireland,  40 
Fitzgerald,  25 
Fitz-Hugh,  42 
Fitz-Osbern,  31* 
Fitz-Tek,  18 

Fletcher  of  Peel  Hall,  91, 

pi,  XV 

Flow  of  Park  HiU,  3 
Foley  of  Tetworth,  13 
FoUett,  Sir  William  Webb, 
73 

Folliott  of  Stapeley  House, 
18 

Folliott,  101 
Foote,  19 
Forbes,  8 

Forbes  of  Pitscottie,  36 
Forster,  29 

Foster  of  Foxearth,  22 
Foulis  of  Heslerton,  66 
Fountaine,  94 
Fountain  of  Narford,  94 
France,  16 
Franklin,  4 

Fraser  of  Durris  and  Fin- 

drack,  11 
Freeman  of  Castlecor,  33 
Freer  of  Glasgow,  82,  pi. 

xii 

Gammell  of  Drumtochty, 
33 
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Gape  of  St.  Albans,  32 
Gardiner  of  Coombe  Lodge, 
9 

Gardner  of  Leighton  Hall, 
13 

Gardyne  of  Middleton,  7 
Garrett  of  Janeville,  48 
Genoa,  16 

German  of  Preston,  7 
Gibbs,  93 

Gibraltar,  Bishoprfck  of,  15 
Gibson  of  Saffron  Walden,  8 
Gibsone  of  Pentland,  A,  pi,  v 
Girdlestone,  Samuel  Esq., 
13  ^ 
Glendonwyn  of  Parton,  22 
Glendonyn,  8 

Glendonyn  of  Glendonyn, 
38 

Glover  of  Mount  Glover, 
47 

Goddard  of  Edgbaston,  1 
Goldesborough,  60 
Goodenough,  101 
Gordon,  8 

Gordon  of  Sorbie,  28 
Gordon  of  Knockespoch,  7l 
Gore,  Montague,  Esq.,  pi. 
iii 

Gournay,  42 

Grabham  of  Eochfort,  4,  pi, 
viii. 

Graham  of  Vera  Lodge,  7 
Graham,  James  Maxwell, 

85,  pi.  xii. 
Graham,  Charles  Maxwell, 

85,  pi.  xii 
Grant,  39 
Grantmesnil,  31 
Grattan  of  Tinnehinch,  63 
Gray  of  Taunton,  75 
Great  Britain,  15 
Gi-egorson  of  Ardtomish, 

28 

Gregory  of  Ashfordby,  11 
Gregson  of  Lowlyn,  72 
Greg  son,  24 

Grenehalgh  of  Mansfield, 
41 

Greville,  Fulke  Southwell, 
Esq.,  of  Mym's  Place, 
103 

Grevis- James  of  Igtham 

Court,  55 
Grey,  19,  35,  42 
Grey  of  Norton,  7 
Grierson,  49 
Griffin  of  Wonersh,  55 
Griffith  of  Llanwrog,  69 
Griffith  ap  Melir,  25 
Grimaldi,   Marquess  Gri- 

maldi,  54 
Grose,  the  Antiquary,  49 
Grove  of  Poole  HaU,  19 


Guiana,  Bishoprick  of,  i 
Gumbleton  of  Castlevi  , 
Fort  William,  Mars  , 
and  Curriglass    Ho  s, 
23 

Guy  of  London,  1 1 
Guyon  of  Eichmond,  72 
Gwadyr,  31 
Gwaith  Voed,  25 
Gwynne,  Jolm,  Esq.,  pi  i 

Haig  of  Glenogil,  34 
Halifax  of  Chadacre  H  , 
58 

Haliley,  or  HaUiley,  or  ]  - 

lile,  of  Hackney,  46 
Halsted,  pi.  ii 
Hamby,  26 

Hames  or  de  Hammys,  9 
Hampton,  70 
Hancocks  of  Blakeshall, 
Hanning  of  Kilcroue,  5C 
Harbin,  Geo.  Esq.  of  N(  - 

ton  House,  103,/)/.  vi 
Harlakenden,  32 
Harpur  of  Chilvers  Cot  . 

41 

Harris  of  Leicester,  4 
Hart  of  Catton,'27,  pi. 
Harte  of  Sligo,  80 
Hartley,  Winchcombe,  . 

Howard,  Esq.,  pi.  xv 
Hartopp  of  Four  Oaks  H  , 

7 

Hatfield,  39 

Havelock,    Lieut.-Coloi  , 

36 

Haviland  of  Cambridge,  : 
Havilland  of  Guernsey,  | 
Hawker  of  Longparish, } 
Hawkins,  George  Char 

Esq.,  99 
Hawkins,  70 

Haworth  of  Higher  Sh  - 

tie  worth,  95,  pi.  xiv 
Haworth  of  Bridge  Hoi  , 

Accrington,  96 
Hayman  of  Youghal,  10 
Heard,    Garter    King  f 

Arms,  55 
Heathorn  of  Charlton  Pa  , 

73 

Heber-Percy  of  Hodnet, 
Heber,  86 

Hemans,  George  Willoui  ■ 
by,  70 

Hemming,   of  Foxlydi  > 

House,  73 
Henley  of  Leigh,  41 
Henslowe  of  Hants,  1,  p  . 
Hepworth  of  Pontefract, 
Herdewyk,2i: 
Heriot  of  Eamornie,  23 
Herrick  of  Beaumanor,  1 
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ffesketh  of  North  Mcols,  67 
:  Hewitson   of  Aiked-Low 
House,  30 

of  Trenarren,  69 
Htbert  of  Brookside,  30 
rabbert  of  Everton,  31,  pi. 
'  vi 

Jibbertof  Chalfont  Park, 

j  82 

;  Sickson  of  Fermoyle,  39 
;Higs,'ins  of    Eastnor,  co. 

.Hereford,  99 
Hill  of  Doneraile,  72 

i'Hinde  of  Caton,  12,  pi  i 
Bindmarsh,  24 
Hippisley  of  Gamely  and 
.  Stanton,  48,  83,  pi  xii 
Hives  of  Gledhow  Grange, 
34 

Hoblyn  of  Colquite,  38 

Hodges,  34,  100 
iBodilow  of  Essex,  77 
i!  Hoffman,  James  Eix,  Esq., 
I  72 

!  Hogg  of  Norton,  72 
Holdgate,  32 

Holford  of  Holford  House, 
45 

Holland,  Kingdom  of,  16 
Holland,  31 
HoUist,  Easier,  72 
j  HoUond  of  Benball,  44 
Holmes  of  Scole,  45,  pi  xii 
Holt  of  Enfield,  76,  pi  xi 
Home,  1 

Hood  of  Nettleham  Hall, 
43 

Hooke,  19 
Hookes  of  Flint,  25 
Hopper  of  Witton  Castle, 
12 

Hop  wood,  Robert,  Esq.,  of 

Blackburn,  104 
Horman,  51 
Horton,  48,  100 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
'  63 

Hunter,  61 
Hurt,  19 

Hutcbinson    of  Wbitton 

House,  20 
Huysbe,  Eicbard,  Esq.,  75 

Ingham  of  Cleggswood,  68 
Times  of  Eaemoir,  20 
Ireland,  15 

Ireland  of  Robertstown 
House,  21 

Ireland,  Eev.  Edmund  Stan- 
ley, 83,  pi  xiii 

Irving  of  Barndennoch,  30 

Ithel  Vychan,  25 

James,  Trevenen,  Esq  ,  30 


James  of  Igbtham  Court, 
55 

Jarrett  of  Elmfield  House, 
4 

Jefferson,  72 

Jejeebboy,  Sir  Jamsetjee,  of 
Bombay,  73 

Jenkyns,  D.D.,  19 

Jestin  ap  Gwergant,  25 

Jobnston-M'DowaU  of  Bal- 
ly will  wiU,  35 

Jones  of  Oldham,  20 

Jones  of  Idiral,  Benada,  57 

Jones  of  Pantglass,  73 

Jones  of  Llwynon,  81 

Jones,  25,  72 

Judge  of  Grange  beg,  49 

Karadoc  Vrachfras,  25 
Kaye  of  Dalton  HaU,  10 
Kay,  98 

Kelham  of  Bleasby,  42 
Kenah,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Lt.- 
CoL,  5 

Kensitt,    Thomas  Glover, 

Esq.,  6,  pi.  i 
Keutish,  17 

Kenwrick  ap  JRuallon,  25 
Kenyan,  31 

Kerr  of  Kerrislande,  82 
Kerr  of  Saughfield,  82 
Kerrison  of  Oakley  Park, 

62 
Key,  5 

Killegrew,  41 
KilUnghall,  24 
King  of  Mount  Pleasant,  57 
King  of  Broomfield,  76 
Kirwan  of  Blindwell,  76 
Knapp,  61 

Knight  of  Glen  Parva,  11 
Knight  of  Kerry,  22 
Knight  of  Glin,  22,  pi  vii, 

Frontispiece 
Knight-Bruce  of  Eoehamp- 

ton  Priory,  53 
Knockyn,  17 
KnoUes  of  Oatlands,  23 
Kunedda  Wlediche,  25 
Kyrkeshagh,  23 

Lambert  of  Lyston  HaU,  71 
Lambert  of  BrookhiU,  91 
Lambton,  24 

Lammin  of  eo.  Lincoln,  9 1 
L' Amy  of  Dunkenny,  91 
Lane  of  Badgemore,  96 
Langley,  2,  31 
Langlois,  74 
Latimer,  42 
Laurie,  John,  Esq.,  92 
Lawder  of  Mough  House, 
92 

Lawrence  of  Lisreaghan,  64 


Lea,  19 

Lea  of  Astley  Hall,  43 

Lees  of  Lees,  20 
Lefroy  of  Carrickglass,  74 
Legat  of  Pondhall,  78 
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^  SAMPLE  BOXES  OF  SHAVING  AND  TOOTH  POWDER  GIVEN  AWAY. 


mAN'S  CANTON  STROP, 

OR  QUADRILATERAL 

Chinese  Razor  Sharpener,  d 

For  Grinding,  Setting,  Stropping:,  and  Plaislilim:  tlio  Xtazor.  - 
ilME  OP  THEM  SO  CONSTRUCTED  AS  TO  BE  CAPABLE  OF  CONTAINING  A  PAIR  OF  p 
^      rniWR  SHAVING  POWDER  AND  BRUSH.  &C..  FORMING  A  POCKET  DRESSIM (;*-CAfel!,, 


COMB,  SHAVING  POWDER  AND  BRUSH,  &c.,  FORMl 

At  3.7s.       and  asg*  6d.  eapU- 


o 


To  all  who  value  ease  and  comfort  in  shaving,  this  Strop  will  he  found  an  invaluable  acqui- 
ition.  The  hluntest  razor  or  penknife  {even  after  being  drawn  across  a  metalhe  substanct"^ 
m  instantly  he  restored  to  its  primitive  keen  edge  by  the  simple  process  of  using  the  btrop, 
Mjcording  to  tlie  directions.  Thus,  Messrs.  Cowvan  have  triumphed  over  every  dilficalty. 
lud  rendered  the  hitherto  tedious  and  frequently  painful  process  of  Shaving  oneot 
RAPIDITY,  EASE,   AND  COlSaFORT. 

•  •  To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  its  producing  the  keenest  edge,  gentlemen  are  invited  to  bring  \  ^ 

*  a  blunt  Razor  or  Penknife,  which  shall  be  set  in  their  presence,  without  charge.  ^ 

I  The  undermentioned  re6-^/?«o«m/5  (among  others)  of  the  exctllence  of  Cowvan's  Strop  have  j  ^ 
Upn  received  by  the  Proprietors  from  the  Institution  where  these  articles  are  now  exhibited  :  fi^ 

aeans  of  giving  a  keen  edge  to  a  blunt  Razor.  "  ROBT,  J.  LONGBOTTOM,  Secretary,  g 
The  Inventors  have  also  much  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  Testimonial  trom  that  most  ^ 
eminent  Surgeon,  C.  Aston  Key,  2lsq.  j  ^ 

"St.  Helen's  Place,  March  2,  1842.  ! 
'  '   ♦<  I  have  made  trial  of  vour  Razor  Strop,  and  find  it  to  answer  better  than  any  Stroo 
that  I  have  hitherto  used,  for  giVing  a  keen  edge  to  cutting  instruments  for  anatotnicai  and 

.urgical  purposes.  "  ^^""^  'Y'7l'f"c!^^''^Y  "  ^ 

To  Messrs.  B.  &  S.  Cowvan."  C.  ASTON  KEY."  g 

B.  &  S.  Cowvan's  Vegetable  Shaving  Powder  g 

Is  a  most  invaluable  discovery,  particularly  for  persons  affected  with  Tender  Faces— aa  it  ^ 
is  of  a  soothing  nature,  and  renders  the  operation  of  Shaving  at  once  easy  and  pleasant.        j  g 
B.  d2  S.  Cowvan's  PeculiarBy  Tempered  £ia^ors.  !  H 
  O 

B.  &  S.  COWVAN'S  ^ 

Prussian  Court  Tootla  Powder, 

FOR   CLEANSING,    PRESERVING    AND    BEAUTIFYING  TH^E  TEETH, 
Prepared  from  a  Recipe  obtained  from  the  Physician  to  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  box. 

The  above  STROP  with  the  CANTON  RAZOR- PASTE,  VEGETABLE  SHAVING  POWDER,  PECULIARLY 
tSpERED  RAZORS^  COURT  TOOTH  POWDER,  may  be  had  at  the  inveatori^, 

B.  as  s.  COWVAM5 

164),  Fenchurch  Street.  London, 
Directly  opposite  Hankey's  Banking  House, 

rOVB-SXSBD  XtAZOa.  SKAaPEWEaS  for  Grinding,  Setting,  Stropping, 
and  Finishing,  Ss.  6(J.  ^s.  6d.  and  9s.  6d.  each. 
FKAT  STROPS,  2s.  6d.  3s.  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 
«»ASTE,  6d.  &  is.  each  package  SHAVING  POWBSB.,  Is.  6d.  each  bos. 

In  order  to  prevent  imposition,  the  Directions  at  '^nrj^^ 
the  back  of  eacta  strep  have  the  Signature  of 

ey  fTor  the  convenience  of  Merchants,  the  Hand-Bills  and  Directions  have  been  tYanslated 
into  and  printed  in  French^  German,  and  Spanish, 


m 
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jlCURNING.— Court,  Family,  and  Complimentary 


k  Proprietor  of  the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE  begs 
■•respectfully  to  remind  families  whose  bereavements  compel  them  to  adopt  raonrnmg 
Hhat  every  article  of  the  very  best  description  requisite  for  a  complete  oiUiit  of 

■ng,may  be  had  at  this  Establishment  at  a  moment's  notice.  Estimates  for  Ser- 

Roiiming,  affording  a  great  saving  to  families,  are  furnished,  whilst  the  habitual 
lance  of  experienced  assistants  (including  dressmakers  and  milliners)  enables  them 
•gcst  or  supply  every  necessary  for  the  occadon,  and  suited  to  any  grade  or  condition 
!  community.  t      -    ■  i> 

idows'  and  Family  Mourning  is  always  kept  made  up,  and  a  note  descriptive  ot  the 
tning  required  will  insure  its  being  sent  forthwith,  either  in  town  or  into  the  country, 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

KTos.  247,  249,  &  251,  Regent  Street, 

W.  C.  JAY,  Proprietor. 


h  QRACEFUL  GAUSIIAGE  AND  OiFORTiENT 

at  once  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  BINYON'S  ELASTIC  CHEST  EX- 
PANDER which  entirelv  prevents,  and  effectually    removes,  STOOiING  OR 
JECTION  OF  THE  SHOULDERS  AND  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  CHEST 
ath,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.    It  is  light,  simple,  easily  applied,  and  worn  Avithout 
raint,  or  impediment  to  exercise,  immediately  producing  an  evident  improvement  in 
'iqure  and  in  youth,  tending  gi'eatly  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  Pulmonary  Diseases: 
t  to  the  Invalid,  and  those  much  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits,  such  as  Reading 
adyino-.  Working,  Drawing,  or  Music,  it  is  found  to  be  invaluable,  as  it  expands  the 
[,  and^affords  a  great  support  to  the  back.    It  is  made  in  Silk;  and  can  be  forwarded, 
ost.by  Mr.  ALFRED  BINYON,  Sole  Manufacturer  and  Fivprieto^^ 
^  No.  3,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 
Or  full  particulars,  with  Mode  of  Measurement,  on  receipt  of  a  Postage  Stamp. 
The  Expander  has  been  in  extensive  use  in  the  Families 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for  some  years  with  the 
greatest  success ;  its  principle  is  highly  approved,  and 
its  use  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  Members 
of  the  Faculty,  including  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  and 
Mr.  Aston  Key,  surgeon  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Testimonial  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hinde,  M.A. 
"  I,Ceiitiet  that  I  have  used  Mr.  Binyojs's  CJust 
Expander  in  my  School  and  Family  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  with  great  advantage,  and  I  can  confidemly 
recommend  it  for  general  use."— Thos  Hinde,  M.A. 
Fbee  Grammar  School,  Winwick,  Lancashire. 

May  9,  1848. 

«ral  allowance  is  made  to  the  Profession,  Che-n^^ts,  Ladies'  Establishments,  &c..&c. 

lie  Agents  for  Ireland,  Messrs.  Bewley  and  EvA^-s,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  3, 
er  Sackviile  Street,  Dublin. 


ICE  SAFES,  FREEZING  POffDER,  &  WINE  FREEZER 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT 

George  Keith,  Ice  Machinist,  Pateni 

GENERAL  MERCHANT  AND  AGENT  FOR  PATENTED  INVENTK 
11,  PRINCES  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  &  36,  PICCADI] 
Opposite  St.  James  s  Church. 

MACHINES  TO  BE  USED  WITH  ICE  ONLY. 
LIMG'S  PATENT  ICE  SAFES, 
FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  PR0VIS3 
Iceingr  Wines,  Water,  Fruit,  &c., 

PATRONISED  BY  NEARLY  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CLUBS  AND  HOTELS.  ^ 

See  Safe. 

The  principle  upon  whicli 
this  safe  is  made  is,  that  the 
Ice  is  kept  in  a  separate  cham- 
ber, whilst  there  are  closets  on 
either  side  for  provisions,  &c,, 
and  a  tank,  made  either  of 
pewter  or  slate,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ice,  which  may 
be  filled  with  pure  spring 
water,  and  when  Iced,  drawn 


off  at  the  tap  in  front 
arrangement  makes  tlii 
of  the  machine  very  < 
as  uotSiing-  comes  ii 
tact  witli  the  Ice 
saving  in  the  consump 
Ice  is  very  great.  Pr 
12,  14,  and  16  guinea; 

ALSO,  , 


The  Wiiae  Freezer. 

.^1 


Patent  I^etal  Zee  Bo: 


KEITH'S  PATENT  METAL  ICE  BOX, 

With  Glas^  or  Pewter  Tank  for  Iceing  Water,  and  separate  compartments  for 
Butter,  &c,,  6  guineas  each.    THE  GABLENZ  ICE  BOX,  Price  from  2^  guin^ 

Domestic  Apparatus  for  Making  Ice  Creams,  ' 

Which  may  be  used  by  a  child.  Price  3  guineas.  BUTTER  COOLERS,  from  m 

FREEZING  POWDER 

The  cheapest  and  best  substitute  for  Ice  ever  known,  and  warranted  for  all  ci 
In  casks  at  lOs.,  20s.,  and  32s.    Price  per  cwt.,  30s.,  per  ton,  £28. 

MaehiBes  to  be  used  with  the  Freezing  Powder 

THE  WINE  FREEZERS,  which  will  Ice  any  quantity  of  Champagne,  Wine, 
ten  minutes,  at  tlie  cost  of  2^d  per  bottle. 

Price  for  l-bottle,30s. ; 
2 -bottles,  50s.;  3  bot- 
tles, 60s. ;  5-bottles, 
90s.;  6-bottles  100s. 
'J  "he  three  and  five  bot- 
tle machines  are  re- 
commended for  the  use 
of  Messes. 

BUTTER  COOLERS 
from  25s.  each. 
ICE- MAKERS  for 
freezing  pure  spring 
water.  Masters' Patent 
Freezing  Apparatus  for 
making  dessert  Ices, 
and  freezing  pure 
spring  water  at  the 
same  moment.  Single 
action,  10  and  12  gui- 
neas. Double  action 
for  making  two  kinds 
of  Ice  at  one  time,  18 
guineas. 

KENT'S  PATENT  KNIEE  CLEANERS,  in  eight  different  sizes.    Price  of  mac 
to  clean  five  knives  at  the  same  time,  from  £3  18s.    To  be  had  of 

GEORGE  KEITH,  11,  PRINCES  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARl 
AND  36,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  st.  james's  church 
ironmongrer,  Bath  Maker,  Smith,  Rangre  Maker,  Gas  Fitter,  Bellhan^ei|(. 
Catalogues  of  Ice  Apparatus  and  Ironmongery  sent  Post  Free 
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